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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  preliminary  report  of  the  committee  on  vocational  education, 
issued  at  the  Salt  Lake  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation,  1913,  gave  an  account  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  as 
the  i-esnlt  of  resolutions  passed  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion in  1912.  This  report  contained  a  statement  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  few  months  available  before  the  July  meeting. 
The  most  important  feature  of  this  report  was  a  tentative  outline 
which  showed  the  scope  and  possibility  of  the  work. 

The  first  question  considered  by  the  committee  was  whether  or 
not  a  real  need  existed  for  its  services  and  whether  or  not  the  work 
planned  was  a  legitimate  part  of  the  work  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  To  establish  some  definite  conclusions  regarding 
this  question,  an  investigation  was  carried  on  by  the  committee  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire  to  a  limited  number  of  the  active  members 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  This  questionnaire,  briefiy 
setting  up  the  fact  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  was  so 
arranged  as  to  ascertain  rather  accurately  the  opinions  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  submitted  as  to  the  need  and  desirability  of  further 
activity  by  this  committee.  The  large  majority  of  affirmative  an- 
swers in  reply  to  this  questionnaire  seemed  to  indicate  that  there 
was  a  legitimate  field  in  which  positive  work  could  be  done. 

The  investigation  was  carried  still  further  by  a  more  extended 
questionnaire  on  the  whole  question  of  vocational  education.  This 
was  submitted  to  about  500  members  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  replies  were  received  from  nearly  one-half  of  those 
to  whom  it  had  been  submitted.  The  general  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  replies  was  that  there  exists  a  real  need  for  investigation,  sug- 
gestion, and  recommendation  in  this  field,  inasmuch  as  vocational 
education  bears  a  very  positive  relation  to  public  welfare.  The 
complete  results  of  this  questionnaire  were  submitted  to  the  National 
Education  Association  at  its  St.  Paul  meeting,  1914.  At  the  same 
meeting  in  St.  Paul  there  was  publislied  a  proposed  terminology 
prepared  by  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee,  consisting  of  Dr. 
David  Snedden,  commissioner  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  chair- 
man; Mr.  C.  R.  Allen,  agent  for  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  Massachusetts,  and  the  chairman  of  this  committee.     This  ter- 
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minology  did  not  attempt  to  settle  the  question  of  definitions;  it 
rather  prepared  a  tentative  proposal  which  might  enable  persons 
interested  in  the  introduction  of  vocational  education  to  clarify  their 
own  thinking  and  their  own  statements  in  regard  to  the  work.  A 
revision  of  this  terminology  in  the  light  of  later  criticisms  is  included 
in  this  report. 

From  time  to  time  meetings  of  this  committee  have  been  held  both 
in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education.  At  these  meetings  in 
most  cases  a  majority  of  the  committee  have  been  present,  and  it 
has  been  possible  to  consider  somewhat  carefully  plans  of  work.  As 
in  all  committee  work,  it  has  been  necessary,  however,  for  individuals 
to  carry  on  specific  investigations  and  to  make  rather  definite  reports 
of  such  investigations.^  Much  of  the  matter  submitted  has  been 
referred  to  persons  not  members  of  the  committee,  and  has  been 
revised  in  view  of  such  suggestions  and  reactions  as  have  been  made 
by  them.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  submit  each  individual  docu- 
ment to  each  individual  member  of  this  committee;  hence,  in  the 
presentation  of  the  following  report  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  specific  chapters  have  been  prepared,  not  by  the  committee  as  a 
whole,  but  by  individual  members  of  the  committee  or  by  persons 
selected  by  this  committee.  In  planning  the  work  for  this  volume  it 
was  first  thought  that  the  whole  field  should  be  covered.  The 
extended  outline  prepared  as  the  first  report  of  the  committee,  how- 
ever, was  so  comprehensive  that  for  practical  purposes  it  seemed 
utterly  impossible  to  prepare  a  volume  which  should  contain  all  the 
points  mentioned.  In  short,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  field  of  vocational  education  is  so  replete  with 
possibilities  that  it  is  quite  necessary  that  continuous  work  be  carried 
on  both  in  the  field  of  survey  and  accomplishment  and  in  the  field  of 
suggested  forward  movement 

In  the  plans  made  for  the  preparation  of  this  volume  the  idea  was 
presented  that  it  should  be  prepared  for  the  assistance  of  those  seek- 
ing to  introduce  vocational  education  into  any  given  conmiunity. 
Through  conference  it  developed  that  in  all  probability  the  super- 
intendents of  schools  in  the  several  communities  throughout  the 
country  would  be  the  persons  most  likely  to  be  interested  in  the 
introduction  of  this  type  of  education.  For  that  reason  the  objective 
wns  to  prepare  a  report  which  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  average 
superintendent  of  schools  in  a  community  of  ordinary  size,  were  he 

^The  material  for  the  following  chapters  was,  In  the  first  Instance,  assembled  by  the 
persons  here  named :  Chapters  I  and  II,  by  Robert  J.  Filler ;  Chapters  III  and  IX,  by 
David  Snedden ;  Chapters  IV  and  V,  by  Charles  Prosser ;  Chapter  VI,  by  C.  H.  Wlnslow ; 
Chapter  VII,  by  Meyer  Bloomfleld ;  Chapter  VIII,  by  A.  Ldncoln  Fllene;  and  the  appendix 
by  E.  R.  Snyder. 
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to  feel  the  need  of  introducing  such  work  into  his  home  school  system. 
With  this  limitation  the  conmiittee  set  to  work  to  prepare  its  report. 
Among  the  things  felt  to  be  especially  necessary  were  a  brief  historic 
setting  of  the  work  in  vocational  education,  some  knowledge  of  the 
kinds  of  schools  that  have  been  established  in  this  country,  and  where 
these  schools  may  be  found,  a  knowledge  of  the  terms  and  definitions 
which  seem  to  be  desirable  in  the  work  of  vocational  education  for 
purposes  of  clearness,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  investigate  the  need 
for  the  work  in  any  given  community,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  carry 
it  on  after  investigation  has  been  made,  some  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion between  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance,  the 
proper  methods  of  financing  the  problem,  and  a  statement  of  possible 
problems  and  difficulties  which  have  not  been  settled  and  which  re- 
quire further  consideration  previous  to  their  settlement. 

The  committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  at  the  meeting  of  the  department  of 
superintendence  in  February,  1913,  consisted  of  educators,  social 
workers,  labor  representatives,  and  business  men.  The  widely  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  committee  was  planned  for  in  the  original 
resolutions,  passed  at  the  Chicago  meeting  in  1912.  As  at  present 
constituted  the  committee  is  made  up  of  the  following  persons: 

Robert  J.  Fuller,  chairman,  superintendent  of  schools,  North  Attle- 
boro,  Mass. 

David  Snedden,  State  commissioner  of  education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Arthur  D.  Dean,  chief  of  the  division  of  industrial  education, 
State  of  New  York. 

K.  W.  Himelich,  principal  Normal  Training  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Charles  H.  Winslow,  director  of  surveys,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Frank  Duffy,  general  secretary  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  B.  Prescott,*  formerly  commissioner  of  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  on  Supplemental  Trade  Education,  Chicago. 

Au  Lincoln  Filene,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  William 
Filene's  Sons'  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Walter  D.  Sayle,  president  Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear  Works, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  Chief  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Owen  P.  Lovejoy,  secretary  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
New  York. 

Charles  A.  Prosser,  president  Dunwoody  Institute,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

^Deceased. 
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Chapter  I. 

HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 


The  present  use  of  the  term  "  vocation  "  in  the  field  of  education 
is  somewhat  more  comprehensive  than  the  generally  accepted  idea  of 
the  word.  Its  earlier  adaptation  was  more  particularly  to  the 
'^callings"  or  professions.  It  is  almost  within  the  present  decade 
that  its  fuller  meaning  has  been  interpreted.  This  newer  signifi- 
cance has  not  yet  become  sufficiently  well  and  widely  known  to  have 
the  educational  doctrines  ii^hich  it  now  includes  generally  appre- 
ciated either  by  educators  or  laymen. 

In  tracing  the  development  pf  the  doctrine  of  vocational  second- 
ary* education,  it  is  recognized  that,  in  the  earlier  American  life, 
handwork  of  all  types  was  done  in  the  home.  It  was  here  that  the 
operator,  obliged  to  know  the  whole  process,  turned  out  small  quan- 
tities of  manufactured  articles.  Even  the  young  people  who  were 
to  enter  the  professions  were,  for  the  most  part,  taught  some  of  the 
home  occupations.  The  points  of  contact  were  so  numerous  that 
differentiation  was  impossible.  Whatever  of  direct  instruction  for  a 
vocation  was  to  be  given  was  handed  from  father  to  son  and  from 
mother  to  daughter.  This  was  not  unlike  the  earlier  practices  in  the 
Eurox>ean  countries.  With  the  increased  population  and  the  in- 
creased needs  in  America,  it  became  necessary  to  produce  in  still 
larger  quantities.  Very  naturally,  then,  did  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try turn  to  the  experience  of  Europe.  It  was  there  that  the  appren- 
ticeship systems,  which  existed  somewhat  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  and  which  were  most  pronounced  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
had  become  so  highly  systematized  under  the  guilds.  This  influence 
assisted  much  in  the  introduction  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the 
United  States. 

Like  the  home  shop  the  appr^itice  shop  was  soon  forced  to  aban- 
don  it8  plan  because  of  the  increasing  demands  of  society.     The 

>  The  word  "  secondary  *'  in  these  discussions  is  used  to  limit  the  field.  This  committee 
had  to  do  particnlarly  with  a  consideration  of  education  of  less  than  collej^o  icrade  for  per- 
sons 14  to  18  years  of  age.  This  automatically  excludes  the  professional  schools,  higher 
teclmfca]  schools,  etc,  as  well  as  elementary  schools. 
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adjustments  required  a  long  series  of  intervening  i^ps  until  in- 
dustry, unable  to  produce  goods  in  sufficient  quantities,  profiting 
again  by  European  experience,  adopted  the  plan  for  division  of 
labor.  This  plan  necessitated  the  employment  of  a  certain  number 
of  persons  highly  skilled  in  several  processes  of  a  trade  and  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  persons  skilled  to  the  degree  of  specializa- 
tion in  a  single  process. 

This  evolution  of  industry  which  took  place,  not  alone  in  America, 
but  in  the  European  countries  as  well,  although  less  rapidly,  re- 
sulted in  a  more  limited  supply  of  skilled  workers.  This  latter  fact 
made  it  doubly  difficult  in  America,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  her  own 
trained  workers  decreased  in  numbers  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
importation  of  such  workers  was  lessened.  Furthermore,  many  of 
the  workers  themselves  had  been  forced  for  one  cause  or  another 
to  enter  industry  at  an  early  age.  They  were  obliged  to  specialize, 
as  in  the  shoe  industry,  from  cutters  and  last  makers  to  inspectors  of 
the  finished  product.  They  finally  found  themselves  unable  and 
unfit  either  to  advance,  to  secure  a  more  lucrative  position,  or  to 
increase  their  output  materially.  Dissatisfaction,  insufficient  train-  j 
ing,  a  lessened  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  work  produced,  and/ 
imrest  were  the  result.  This  situation  forced  upon  the  manufac-i 
turer  the  necessity  of  a  source  of  supply  of  labor  and  at  the  sam^ 
time  forced  upon  many  of  the  workers  the  necessity  of  securing 
some  form  of  instruction  or  type  of  work  which  would  enable  them 
in  later  years  to  increase  their  earning  capacity. 

So  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  American  manufacturer  at  the  i 
time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  sensed  for  theO 
first  time  the  fact  that  abimdant  resources  alone  were  insufficient! 
to  enable  him  to  compete  in  the  European  markets  with  European) 
goods  or  in  the  home  market  against  these  same  goods.    It  was  here 
that  the  American  producer  had  his  first  opportunity  to  compare 
the  products  and  workmanship  in  his  own  factory  or  shop  with 
those  of  foreign  producers.    It  is  an  historic  fact  that  schools  for 
art  in  industry  were  soon  established  in  several  manufacturing  cen- 
ters.   Thus  was  the  way  opened  for  manual  training,  which  was 
started  in  several  of  the  larger  centers  before  the  expiration  of  an- 
other decade. 

The  lay  public  who  had  been  educated  under  the  theory  of 
abundant  mind  training  through  the  faculties  were  ready  to  accept 
the  plan.  They  believed  that  through  it  would  be  derived  a  prac- 
tical education,  using  practical  in  the  sense  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
The  more  conservative  were  convinced  of  its  value  when  it  was  ex- 
plained that  concentration,  coordination  of  hand  and  brain,  etc., 
would  result.     It  required  many  years  of  eicperimentation  to  show 
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the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  that  hand  traming  in  general,  however 
skillfuUy  organized  in  successive  steps,  and  however  carefully  cor- 
related with  intellectual  attainment,  would  actually  function  in  any 
specific  occupation  unrelated  to  the  work  previously  performed. 

It  required  the  initiative  of  a  man  of  large  affairs,  a  man  of  in- 
dustry, to  inaugurate  a  movement  to  supply  this  deficiency.    The 
governor  of  Massachusetts  recommended  to  the  legislature  of  1905 
an  investigation  and  report  upon  the  needs  for  industrial  education 
in  that  State.    A  commission  was  appointed.     Its  report  brought 
about  drastic  legislation,  setting  up  in  the  first  place  an  independent 
State  body  whose  duty  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  indust;rial    I  Os^ 
education  in  the  State.     Additional  legislation  made  posdble  the    'J^ 
introduction  of  industrial  education  in  a  given  locality  with  State    ^ 
aid  on  a  graduating  scale  from  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  actual 
expenditure  for  maintenance. 

Other  legislation  of  a  positive  nature  followed.  A  commission 
was  appointed  the  following  year  in  Wisconsin.  As  a  result  of  its 
report  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  adopted  plans  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  1907  and  1911.  New  York  established  laws  for  vocational 
education  in  1908. 

The  following  diagram  has  been  prepared  after  careful  study  of 
the  statutes  of  the  several  States.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  some- 
what difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  vocational  secondary 
education  was  permissible  in  any  given  State.  This  is  all  the  more 
difficult  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  known  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  in  some  of  the  States  in  which  there  seem  to  be  no  laws 
providing  specifically  for  vocational  education  certain  types  of  voca- 
tional secondary  education  are  being  carried  on  at  local  public 
expense.  In  preparing  this  diagram,  however,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  statutes  were  a  statement  of  fact  and  prima  facie  evidence  that 
vocational  secondary  education  was  not  legally  recognized  by  the 
State  in  question. 

states. 
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DiiOBAM  1.— Laws  for  vocational  secondary  education,  distribution  by  States. 
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According  to  the  diagram  ^  there  are  2  States  at  the  present  time 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  pass  laws  bearing  directly  upon  vocational 

^The  States  included  in  each  of  these  clasBiflcations  have  been  listed  and  will  be  fur- 
aiahed  upon  request  to  the  Bureau  of  Bducation  or  to  the  committee. 
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secondary  education;  there  are  9  States  which  have  already  passed 
laws  aimed  directly  toward  the  introduction  of  vocational  secondary 
education;  there  are  16  States  in  which  under  the  present  statutes, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  statutes  themselves,  it  would 
be  possible  to  introduce  some  form  of  vocational  secondary  educa- 
tion ;  there  are  21  States  in  which  it  would  appear  that  there  are  no 
statutes  having  any  direct  reference  to  the  introduction  of  vocational 
secondary  education.  In  fact  in  these  States  it  may  be  seriously 
questioned  whether  or  not  vocational  secondary  education  could  be 
introduced  without  a  modification  of  the  statutes.^ 

Since  1908,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  7  other  States  have  passed 
laws  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  industrial 
education.^  As  a  result,  in  most  of  these  laws  the  State  subsidizes 
the  local  community  in  carrying  forward  the  work,  provided  the 
local  authorities  conform  to  certain  rather  definite  requirements. 
Several  other  States  have  asked  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education  to  suggest  legislation.  As  this  bulle- 
tin goes  to  press  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  Federal  aid  to 
vocational  education  will  be  granted  by  Congress.  Hence  it  will  be 
seen  that  within  one  decade  the  United  States  Government  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  taken  active 
measures  toward  introducing  ways  and  means  to  provide  additional 
education  for  those  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  must  of  neces- 
sity enter  some  trade  or  enter  industry. 

That  this  demand  for  a  type  of  education  which  shall  correspond 
somewhat  to  life's  activities  is  more  than  a  mere  whim  is  borne  out 
by  the  extent  of  legislation  already  passed  concerning  manual  train- 
ing and  household  arts.  In  nearly  e\iery  State  these  subjects  are 
recognized  as  a  legitimate  part  of  public  education.  In  by  far  the 
greater  majority  of  these  States  work  in  both  subjects  is  carried 
on  in  the  schools  Despite  the  fact  that  in  several  of  the  States 
in  which  these  subjects  were  introduced  there  is  a  feeling  that 
they  often  fail  to  function  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils,  the  number 
continues  to  increase.  In  some  of  these  States,  however,  this  partial 
failure  to  reach  the  desired  end  has  brought  about  commissions  and 
laws  looking  toward  a  type  of  education  which  shall  train  for  a 
specific  purpose,  that  purpose  to  be  easily  recognized  by  the  student 
and  his  parents. 

Even  the  work  in  agricultural  education,  which  has  been  fostered 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  many  years,  seemed  to  lack 
somewhat  the  necessary  qualities  to  make  it  actually  efficacious  in 

^  Mr.  John  A.  Lapp,  of  Indiana,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  Staten.  has  found  that  in  some  cfl.ses  at  least  It  will  be  necessary  to  amend  the 
constitution  of  the  State  before  vocational  secondary  education  can  be  Introduced. 

3  See  Appendix  for  digest  of  these  laws. 
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producing  boys  who  can  farm.  The  courses  in  this  subject  in  many 
of  the  high  schools  were  often  purely  textbook  courses  given  in  the 
abstract  with  practically  no  relation  between  the  classroom  work  and 
the  boy's  job  at  home.  Many  times  a  modification  of  this  textbook 
course  resulted  in  so-called  laboratory  courses  in  agriculture  which 
went  little  beyond  the  analysis  of  a  few  types  of  soil  and  the  sugges- 
tion as  to  possible  crops  which  might  be  propagated  thereon.  Boys 
oa  the  farm  were  very  rightly  dissatisfied  with  this  type  of  educa- 
ticMi,  consequently  many  of  them  left  their  homes  to  gain  a  higher 
education  which  might  be  secured  at  some  college.  Those  of  them 
who  had  sufficient  vision  to  see  the  possibilities  of  farm  life  often 
went,  to  be  sure,  to  the  agricultural  colleges  which  have  done 
effective  work  for  a  considerable  number  of  years;  others  with  less 
vision  felt  that  the  professional  pursuits  were  more  advantageous 
to  them  from  an  intellectual  and  social  as  well  as  a  financial  stand- 
point. The  parents  of  these  boys  gradually  found  that  their  farms 
were  being  deprived  of  the  more  intelligent  among  the  youth  of  their 
c(Hnmrnity.  Consequently,  dissatisfaction  with  this  sort  of  thing 
became  quite  prevalent.  Very  naturally,  then,  in  certain  communi- 
ties there  was  a  willingness  to  provide  a  type  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, even,  which  should  actually  train  a  boy  to  do  real  farm  work. 

Instruction  for  the  girls  in  these  rural  communities  was  even  less 
satisfactory  than  that  for  the  boys.  They  were  all  taught  the  com- 
mon-school branches,  with  a  little  algebra,  possibly  some  geom- 
etry, and,  if  the  community  was  large  enough,  a  little  Latin  and 
one  modem  language — subjects  no  one  of  which  was  designated  to 
assist  them  in  making  themselves  better  homemakers  or  give  them 
in  large  numbers  a  broader  outlook  upon  the  possibilities  of  home 
life,  industrial  life,  or  agricultural  life  in  general. 

In  those  communities  Avhere  domestic-science  courses  were  offered, 
the  training  was  general  and  had  no  particular  bearing  upon  the 
lives  of  the  girls  in  their  own  homes.  In  many  communities  the 
appropriation  \Cas  too  meager  to  make  this  work  actually  meet  con- 
ditions of  the  home.  It  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  definite 
projects  have  been  set  up  for  girls  in  rural  communities  which 
are  interesting  and  which  involve  their  ordinary  daily  activities. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  improved  opportunities  in  the 
rural  communities  are  having  a  wide  influence  upon  this  work  in  the 
country  at  large. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  the  foregoing  facts  and  conditions 
that  vocational  education  has  not  been  a  mere  passing  fancy  or 
a  project  of  an  individual  mind;  it  has  had  a  definite  and  rather 
podtive  growth  until,  whether  educators  or  laymen  wish  it 
or  not,  certain  definite  types  of  vocational  education  will  be  de- 
manded by  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
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schools  for  the  direct  purpose  of  fitting  these  boys  and  girls  to  take 
their  right  place  in  life.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  already 
several  States  have  undertaken  the  solution  of  this  problem  through 
legislation.  It  may  be  possible  that  such  legislation  is  only  tenta- 
tive; it  must  of  necessity  be  subject  to  constant  revision  and  constant 
amendment.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  these  States  at  least 
recognize  the  need  for  this  particular  type  of  education  in  order  to 
provide  an  equal  opportunity  for  alL 


Chapter  II. 

TYPES  OF  VOCATIONAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


A  directory  of  secondary  vocational  schools  now  in  operation  in  the 
SBTeral  States  is  printed  on  pages  22-32  of  this  bulletin.  It  was  com- 
piled after  a  careful  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  several  types  of 
vocational  schools.  This  analysis  included  also  the  industrial  arts, 
commercial  arts,  practical  arts,  and  technical  schools,  as  well  as  the 
vocational  schools.  The  following  is  the  analysis  as  sent  to  each  indi- 
vidual school,  including  the  detailed  description  of  each  type  of  school 
which  accompanies  it. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

OOMIOTTEE    UPON    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    AND    VOCATIONAL    GXTIDANGE. 
R.    J.    Fuller,    Chairman,    North    Attleborough,    Mass. 


Ton  are  asked  to  fill  in  the  name  of  your  school  as  indicated.  In  order  that 
we  may  know  how  to  classify  your  school  in  our  list,  you  are  also  asked  to 
check  in  the  following  list  the  type  which  your  particular  school  comes  nearest 
to  fitting.*  Kindly  return  this  sheet  to  the  committee  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

A27ALY8IB  OF  TYPES  OF  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  Agricultural  Schools. 

I.  Vocational  agricultural  day  school, 
(a)  Part-time  agricultural  school. 
II.  Practical  arts  agricultural  school. 
III.  Farm  extension  school. 
B.  Commercial  Schools. 

I.  Vocational  commercial  day  school, 
(a)  Part-time  commercial  schooL 
II.  Commercial  arts  school. 
III.  E^vening  commercial  school. 

(a)  Vocational  commercial  evening  schooL 
(&)  Commercial  arts  evening  school. 
G.  Industrial  Schools. 

I.  Vocational  industrial  day  school. 

(a)  Vocational  part-time  industrial  school. 
II.  EiVening  industrial  school. 

(a)  Vocational  extension  industrial  school. 
(6)  Vocational  preparatory  Industrial  school. 
III.  Industrial  arts  school. 


^  See  booklet  for  complete  statement  of  t!  Is  analysis. 
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C.  Industrial  Schools — Continued. 

IV.  Continuation  industrial  school. 

(a)  Elxtension  industrial  continuation  school. 
(&)  Preparatory  industrial  continuation  m'hool. 

D.  Homemaking  Schools. 

I.  Vocational  homemaking  day  school, 
(a)  Part-time  homemaldng  schooL 
IL  Ehrening  homemaking  school. 

(a)  Vocational  extension  homemaking  schooL 

(b)  Vocational  preparatory  homemaking  schooL 
III.  Household  arts  school. 

R.  Technical  High  School. 

Town  or  City State 

Date Name  of  Rchool 

Where  located Street. 

Answered  by 


Analysis  of  Types  of  Vocational  Schools  in  the  United  States. 

This  analysis  is  based,  as  nearly  as  possible,  both  upon  actual  practice  and 
general  terms  which  are  being  used  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  several  types  of  education  involved. 

Tou  are  asked  to  classify  your  particular  school  in  accordance  with  this  plan. 
Ill  case  none  of  the  descriptions  seem  to  fit  your  individual  conditions,  kindly 
make  your  own  classification,  telling  us  where  in  your  opinion  it  should  be 
placed  in  this  scheme. 

A.  AOBICULTUBAL    BCHOOlJi. 

Agricultural  schools  are  those  schools  in  which  the  teaching  of  some  form 
of  agriculture  is  made  the  prominent  feature: 

I.  Vocational  Agricultural  Day  School.  Vocational  agricultural  day  school 
is  one  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  daytime  and  under  the  real 
conditions  of  farm  life.  That  is  to  say,  the  student  must  actually  perform 
work  upon  land,  or  with  stock  or  fruit,  which  work  Is  productive  and  will 
teach  him  the  actual  operations  involved. 

These  schools  may  be  high  schools  devoting  their  entire  time  to  agricultural 
education  in  this  definite  way,  or  to  a  study  about  the  operations  involved  in 
.  the  school  time.    This  type  of  education  may  also  be  conducted  as  a  department 
In  a  high  school  having  other  departments,  such  as  preparatory  courses,  etc. 

{a)  Part-Time  Agricultural  School.  Part-time  agricultural  education  will 
\ye  that  form  of  education  In  which  the  pupil  attends  school  one-half  of  the  time, 
or  thereabouts,  and  actually  performs  work  upon  farm  projects  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  his  time.  His  experience  on  the  farm  must  be  real  productive 
experience. 

II.  Practical  Arts  Agricultiiral  School.  In  these  schools  the  work  in  agri- 
culture will  be  of  much  more  general  nature  than  will  that  in  the  preceding 
schools.  Under  this  head  should  be  classified  schools  which  offer  work  in 
home  gardens  or  school  gardens,  which  offer  courses  from  agriculture  text- 
books without  actual  practical  farm  experience,  and  those  which  offer  courses 
for  the  development  of  appreciation  and  interest  in  farming,  or  agriculture  in 
general. 

III.  Farm-Extension  School.  It  Is  known  that  farm-extension  courses  are 
provided  through  revenue  from  the  United  States  Government  in  practically  all 
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of  the  States  in  the  country.  Such  courses  are  offered,  for  the  benefit  of  pei-- 
sons  now  engaged  in  farm  work  and  are  not  confined  to  age  limitations.  Tliis 
committee  desires  to  know  if  such  work  Is  carried  on  in  the  communities  re 
ceiving  this  questionnaire.* 

B.   COMMERCIAL   SCHOOLS. 

f 

Conmaercial  schools  are  those  schools  in  which  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping, 
stenography  and  typewriting,  salesmanship,  buying,  filing,  and  general  office 
practice  are  the  controlling  courses  taught  in  the  school. 

I.  Vocational  Commercial  Day  School.  In  this  type  of  school  there  will  be 
offered  either  a  two  or  four  year  course  in  such  subjects  as  are  indicated  in 
the  preceding  description.  So  far  as  may  be  possible  the  real  conditions  of 
trade  will  be  duplicated.  The  entire  instruction  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
school.  These  schools  may  be  conducted  in  some  cases  as  a  part  of  tlie  four- 
year  commercial  course  so-called  in  some  high  schools.  When  so  conducted,  a 
l»ositive  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  work  which  is  of  a  general 
character  and  Is  often  offered  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  and 

.  that  work  which  is  of  a  more  specific  character  and  is  offered  for  the  purpose 

t  of  training  the  students  to  become  workers  in  the  commercial  field. 

These  schools  may  be  known  as  commercial  high  schools  devoting  their 

entire  time  to  commercial  education  or,  as  Indicated  above,  they  may  form  a 

I>art  of  the  regularly  conducted  high  school  as  a  single  department  in  that 

school. 

■  (a)  Part-Time  Commercial  School.     Part-time  commercial  education  is  no 

r  doubt  conducted  in  some  communities.    It  is  that  form  of  education  in  which 

[  the  pupil  attends  school  a  portion  of  the  time  and  actually  performs  work  in 

an  office  for  the  remaining  portion  of  his  time.    The  work  carried  on  in  the 

schools  should  be  closely  related  to  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  the 

office.    The  office  experiences  must  be  real  experiences  and  sufficiently  varied 

to  give  the  pupil  an  idea  of  general  offite  practice. 

II.  Commercial- Arts  School.  In  these  schools  the  work  in  the  commercial 
":  branches  will  be  of  a  more  general  nature  than  that  in  the  preceding  schools. 
''  In  addition  to  the  work  in  the  commercial  subjects,  there  will  in  all  probability 
^1  lie  offered  work  in  the  general  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  In  some 
^  *         instances,  instead  of  real  problems  which  the  student  is  likely  to  meet  in  life, 

he  will  be  studying  general  textbooks  about  commercial  work  and  the  way  in 

^  which  that  work  is  carried  on. 

'  These  courses  or  schools  may  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 

pupil  to  test  out  his  own  interest  or  desire  for  work  of  this  nature.  The  courses 
may  also  be  offered  for  certain  pupils  who  desire  to  add  to  their  general  educa- 
tion the  specific  accomplishment  of  ability  to  use  stenography  or  the  typewriter. 

III.  Erening  Commercial  Schools.  These  schools  may  also  be  of  the  two 
types  already  described. 

(a)  Vocational  Evening  Schools.  Those  known  as  the  vocational  evening 
schools  in  which  the  entire  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  some 
specific  form  of  conmiercial  work,  as  the  use  of  typewriting  and  stenography. 

(6)  Commercial- Arts  Evening  School.  The  commercial-arts  course  in  the 
evening  school  in  which  a  general  acquaintance  with  commercial  subjects  is 
all  that  is  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  the  course. 

1  It  is  not  Icnown  to  this  committee  that  evening  courRes  in  agriculture  exiRt  In  any  part 
of  the  country.  If  they  do  exist,  they  should  be  clansified  either  as  practlcnl-arts  or  farm- 
extension  courses.    Kindly  classify  any  which  you  may  have  in  this  particular  way. 

282.'59*— 16 Z 
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O.  INDU8TSIAL  SCHOOLS. 

iDdustrial  schools  are  those  schools  In  which  the  teaching  of  some  trade,  or 
parts  of  trades,  constitutes  the  work  of  the  schools.  These  schools  may  Include 
such  work  as  carpentry,  mining,  and  training  of  teamsters,  printers,  bar- 
l)ers,  etc. 

I.  Vocational  Industrial  Day  School.  The  vocational  industrial  day  school 
Is  one  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  daytime.  So  far  as  possible 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  shop  are  duplicated.  The  product  made  is  market- 
able. The  student  performs  work  which  is  productive  at  the  same  time  that  he 
is  learning  the  operations  involved. 

These  schools  may  be  of  the  nature  of  high  schools  which  devote  their  entire 
time  to  instruction  in  trades.  They  may  give  both  what  might  be  called 
elementary  instruction  in  the  vocation,  admitting  pupils  at  14  years  of  age, 
or  they  may  give  advanced  Instruction,  admitting  pupils  at  16  years  of  age. 
The  control  of  the  instruction  in  these  schools,  whether  the  work  is  done  In 
school  or  shop,  is  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  school. 

(a)  Part-Time  Vocational  Industrial  Schools  will  be  those  schools  in  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time,  nearly  one-half,  is  given  to  the  instruction 
in  the  school  itself,  and  the  other  one-half  to  the  earning  of  wages  in  a  shop. 

In  this  type  of  school  usually  there  is  a  definite  effort  to  make  the  school 
responsible  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  shopwork,  although  the  responsi- 
bility may  be  equally  divided.  For  this  classification,  however,  these  facts 
need  not  he  considered. 

II.  Etvenin^  Industrial  School.  The  evening  industrial  school  will  be  a 
school  in  which  the  instruction  in  the  trade  or  occupation  is  carried  on  in  the 
evening.  The  work  in  the  school  may  consist  either  of  the  short  unit  course 
or  of  the  progressive  course  of  instruction.  In  these  schools  there  will  be 
usually  admitted  only  those  persons  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  industry 
for  which  the  Instruction  is  given. 

(a)  Vocational  Extension  Industrial  School.  In  case  the  instruction  is  in 
a  field  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the  person  is  engaged,  the  school  will 
be  called  an  Extension  Industrial  School. 

(b)  In  case  the  work  in  the  school  is  different  from  that  in  which  the  student 
is  employed,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  new  trade,  the  school  may 
be  called  a  Preparatory  Industrial  School. 

III.  Industrial  Arts  School.  In  these  schools  work  closely  allied  to  the 
industries — that  is  to  say  the  trades  and  occupations — ^will  be  given.  There  will 
not  be  any  direct  attempt  to  teach  a  vocation  through  the  instruction  given. 
The  thought  that  will  underlie  the  work  is  to  provide  the  pupil  with  experience, 
which  experience  will  enable  him  to  know  something  of  certain  occupatiou^t, 
and  which  may  result  in  enabling  him  to  choose  wisely  for  his  own  vocation. 
They  do  not  offer  specialized  courses  of  work.  They  are  sometimes  known  as 
Pre- Vocational  Schools.  Another  object  which  may  underlie  these  schools  will 
be  the  development  of  appreciation  and  interest  in  certain  specified  industries. 

IV.  Continuation  Industrial  School.  Continuation  industrial  schools  are 
those  schools  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  students  who  spend  the  greater 
portion  of  their  time  in  the  industry,  but  who  are  obliged  up  to  the  age  of 
18  years  to  attend  school  a  few  hours  per  week  (in  no  case  less  than  four 
hours).  Like  the  evening  Industrial  school,  they  may  be  separated  into  two 
types : 

(a)  Extension  Industrial  Continuation  Schools,  In  which  the  Instruction 
In  the  school  Is  about  the  work  which  the  student  Is  doing  In  the  daytime,  or 
is  closely  related  to  that  work. 
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(b)  Preparatory  Idustrlal  Continuation  Schools,  in  wliicli  tlie  pupil  takes 
subjects-  entirely  foreign  to  those  related  tc  his  everyday  experiences  and 
learns  a  new  trade  or  occupation. 

D.   HOMEHAKINO    SCHOOLS. 

Homemaking  schools  are  those  schools  in  which  the  activities  of  the  home  are 
actually  taught    They  may  include  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  and  the  like. 

L  Vocatioiial  Homemaking  Day  SchooL  In  these  schools  the  greater  por* 
tion  of  the  work  will  bear  directly  upon  the  occupation  of  the  home.  The  school 
may  be  conducted  as  a  separate  girls*  school,  or  it  may  be  conducted  as  a  de- 
partment In  a  high  school. 

(a)  Part-Time  Homemaking  School.  Part-time  instruction  in  these  schools 
will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  subject  of  homemaking  in  the  school  and  the 
actual  practice  of  homemaking  in  the  home.^ 

II.  Vocational  Evening  Homemaking  School.  As  in  the  case  of  other  even- 
ing schools,  evening  homemaking  schools  will  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  definite  instruction  in  homemaking.  The  work  in  these  schools  may  con- 
aiat  of  slK>rt-unit  courses  or  of  progressive  courses  of  instruction.  Into  these 
schools  will  l>e  admitted  those  persons,  usually  women,  who  wish  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  homemaking. 

(a)  In  case  the  students  in  the  schools  are  employed  during  their  working 
iMnurs  In  occupations  other  than  homemaking,  such  as  clerks  or  stenographers, 
the  school  may  be  called  a  Pr^;>aratory  Homemaking  School. 

III.  Honsehold  Arts  School.  The  work  in  these  schools  will  be  given  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  students  to  become  acquainted  with  the  various 
activities  found  in  the  home.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  tend  to  be  somewhat 
general  rather  than  specific.  The  thought  that  will  underlie  the  work  will  be 
to  furnish  the  student  with  an  actual  experience.  This  experience  will  serve 
as  a  basis  for  choice  of  vocation  and  may  be  of  considerable  value  in  the  actual 
work  of  homemaking. 

Usually  these  schools  will  not  be  organized  apart  from  the  ordinary  high 
school,  but  will  be  single  courses  in  these  schools.  They  may  be  considered 
as  prevocational  in  the  sense  that  the  work  and  instruction  will  be  more 
inclined  to  be  general  than  specific.  The  courses  offered  in  the  various  schools 
win  be  designated  as  courses  in  domestic  economy,  domestic  science,  household 
arts,  and  the  like. 

E.   TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Technical  High  School.  These  schools  are  the  schools  which  were  organized 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  movement  for  manual  training  in  the  schools.  They 
offer  general  courses  In  machine  working,  woodworking,  and  other  forms  of 
manual  work.  The  academic  work  is  also  somewhat  closely  related  to  the 
work  carried  on  in  the  shops.  In  most  cases  and  more  particularly  in  the 
first  two  years  of  these  schools,  the  academic  work  is  general  rather  than 
specific  There  would  probably  be  very  little  direct  effort  to  teach  specific 
occupations.  These  schools  sometimes  may  be  said  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
higher  technical  schools  and  for  courses  in  engineering  In  these  higher  techni- 
cal schools. 


*  These  Khoola  may  also  ser^e  the  purpose  of  training  bakers  and  that  class  of  workers 
whose  occapations  may  be  said  to  relate  closely  to  that  of  homemaking. 
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The  following  tables  were  made  directly  from  the  replies  to  the 
(luestionnaire  which  was  sent  to  the  State  departments  and  to  the 
individual  schools.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  possible,  each  school 
listed  in  the  accompanying  tables  has  been  placed  there  by  the 
authority  of  some  person  directly  in  charge  of  the  school.  This  has 
prevented  the  committee  from  arbitrarily  setting  up  and  listing,  or 
attempting  to  determine,  the  exact  type  to  which  a  school  belonged. 

The  data  are  as  accurate  as  could  be  made  from  the  material  avail- 
able. There  is  no  thought  of  making  the  tables  inclusive  or  abso- 
lutely correct.  Any  omissions  that  may  have  occurred  have  resulted 
from :  First,  failure  to  reply  to  the  questionnaire ;  second,  some  schools 
already  in  operation  may  not  have  been  known  to  the  committee;  and 
third,  in  the  progress  of  the  movement  new  schools  are  continu- 
ally being  established.  Obviously  it  has  been  impossible  to  include 
in  this  list  all  of  the  commercial  arts  schools,  household  arts  schools, 
industrial  arts  schools,  technical  high  schools,  as  well  as  departments 
of  these  various  types  which  are  carried  on  quite  generally  in  the 
United  States.  These  schools  have  been  purposely  omitted,  because 
this  book  is  devoted  mainlv  to  the  interests  of  vocational  education, 
and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  schools  of  this  type  can  not  be 
classed  as  vocational  schools. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  some  omissions  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  State  departments  of  education  were  unaware  that  certain 
types  of  vocational  schools  were  in  operation  in  the  communities 
within  their  own  States;  nor  is  this  a  result  of  negligence,  as  many 
such  schools  are  maintained  wholly  by  local  taxation  and  are  carried 
on  imder  local  management.  In  some  cases  also  States  reporting, 
because  of  an  insufficient  amount  of  funds  at  their  disposal,  have 
been  unable  to  make  accurate  investigations  or  to  prepare  sufficient 
data  to  provide  statistics  for  specific  types  of  education.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  almost  sure  to  follow  that  a  vocational  school  true  to 
some  of  the  types  indicated  in  this  analysis  may  have  been  carried 
on  for  a  considerable  period  without  the  full  recognition  of  those 
who  have  been  attempting  to  determine  just  where  vocational  educa- 
tion is  at  its  greatest  development.  In  other  instances  schools  which 
have  been  doing  successful  work  as  vocational  schools,  but  which 
are  conducted  under  a  separate  foundation  or  as  semiprivate  institu- 
tions, have  not  been  considered  as  within  the  province  of  the  work 
of  this  committee.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that*  more  of  the  several 
types  of  schools  exist  than  are  here  recorded,  and  the  officers  of 
such  schools  should  communicate  with  this  committee,  providing 
the  necessary  data  for  classification  if  they  wish  consideration  in 
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future  lists.  In  case  it  seems  unwise  for  the  committee  to  continue 
this  form  of  investigation  and  repoit,  the  data  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  or  some  other  ogi'tiniza- 
tion  prepared  to  carry  on  this  investigation  permanently. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  lists  no  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
the  exact  location  of  the  school  beyond  the  town  or  city  and  State 
in  which  it  is  situated.  Any  other  method  would  add  materially  to 
the  length  of  the  tables  and  to  the  cumbersomeness  of  the  report. 
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SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED. 

In  general  there  may  be  said  to  be  developing  in  the  several  States 
definite  types  of  schools  which  hitherto  have  not  been  recognized 
in  this  country  in  the  previous  growth  of  education.  For  ordinary 
purposes  these  schools  may  be  classified  into  three  distinct  types : 

1.  Day  Vocational  Schools,  in  which  the  pupils  attend  school 
the  greater  part  of  the  working  day  for  at  least  five  days  each  week. 
In  these  schools  are  taught  both  the  actual  operations  and  the  theory 
underlying  these  operations.  These  schools  may  again  be  classified 
according  to  (a)  the  place  where  instruction  is  given,  and  (h)  the 
type  of  responsibility.  If  all  of  the  work  is  carried  on  under  one 
roof,  the  school  may  be  a  unified,  full-responsibility,  or  part-respon- 
sibility school.  The  specific  designation  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  responsibility  assimied  or  conceded  to  the  school  officials. 
These  schools  again  may  be  dual  schools,  that  is  to  say,  part  of  the 
work  may  be  done  in  the  school  building  and  a  part  carried  on  in 
the  shop,  with  a  possible  change  in  responsibility. 

2.  Evening  Vocational  Schools,  in  which,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, the  instruction  in  the  school  is  given  in  the  evening.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  same  operation  or  in  some  operation  connected  witli 
the  occupation  in  which  the  pupil  is  employed  in  the  daytime,  but 
in  which  he  wishes  further  instruction  to  increase  his  efficiency. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  in  some  occupation  which  the  student 
wishes  to  enter,  which  differs  materially  from  his  regular  daily  work. 

As  indicated  in  the  previously  given  analysis,  schools  for  the 
first  type  of  students  are  trade  extension  schools  and  for  the  latter, 
trade  preparatory  schools. 

3.  Continuation  Schools,  which,  as  generally  carried  on  in 
this  country,  are  schools  in  which  the  pupil  receives  some  form  of 
day  school  instruction  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  employed  in  the 
shop.  Like  the  evening  schools,  the  work  in  these  schools  may 
be  preparatoiy  or  extension.  In  addition,  it  is  possible  in  these 
.schools  to  offer  work  for  general  improvement  or  culture. 

The  school  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  furnishes  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  day  vocational,  full-responsibility  school.  In  this  school  the 
pupils  receive  theoretic  or  related  instruction  under  the  direction 
of  their  foreman  during  one  week;  and  during  the  following  week, 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  foreman,  they  receive  definite  in- 
struction in  the  shops  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  The 
instructor  or  foreman  employed  by  the  city  is  at  all  times  responsi- 
ble directly  to  the  school  authorities  and  has  entire  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  group  of  pupils  with  whom  he  is  associated. 

The  school  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
Fore  River  Ship  Building  Co.,  is  illustrative  of  the  dual-responsi- 
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bility  type  of  school,  for  the  i*elated  instruction  is  given  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  authorities,  while^  the  technical  or  mechanical 
instruction  is  given  under  the  management  of  the  Fore  Biver  Ship 
Building  Co. 

Extension  schools  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  large  cities.  The  evening  schools  in  Boston  devoted 
to  homemaking  and  the  metal  trades  and  to  the  training  of  voca- 
tional teachers  are  excellent  examples  of  these  schools.  While  in 
some  of  these  schools  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  offered  more 
work  of  a  preparatory  nature,  in  the  sense  used  previously,  it  is  yet 
to  be  demonstrated  that  any  evening  school  can  prepare  students 
effectively  for  work  in  an  unfamiliar  occupation. 

Probably  the  most  notable  example  of  the  continuation  school  in 
a  broad  sense  in  this  country  is  the  system  now  carried  on  in  Wiscon- 
sin. This  type  of  school,  however,  has  been  in  operation  in  Cincin- 
nati for  several  years.  More  recently  has  it  been  inaugurated  in 
Boston,  where  the  director  has  charge  of  the  vocational  work  in  the 
city  in  general.  Thus  far  the  work  here  seems  to  be  of  an  unusually 
high  order.  In  all  schools  of  this  type  there  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
tinue the  education  of  the  youth  considerably  beyond  the  age  of  14 
years.  Some  of  these  schools  attempt  to  give  trade  extension  and 
others  trade  preparatory  work,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
continuation  schools  usually  better  illustrate  improvement  and  gen- 
eral education  schools  than  vocational  schools.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
evening  school,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  established  that  trades 
and  occupations  can  be  taught  with  a  few  hours'  attendance  upon 
school  each  week. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  part-time  school  is  the  one  at  Cincinnati 
in  the  university  under  Dr.  Schneider.  In  this  school  the  boys  work 
one-half  time  in  a  manufacturing  plant  and  attend  school  one-half 
time.  This  school,  however,  is  of  college  grade,  higher  than  second- 
ary. The  school  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  is  an  example  of  the  secondary 
school  of  this  same  type.  Various  experiments  have  been  carried  on 
in  part-time  education  in  other  towns  and  cities,  with  varying  degrees 
of  success. 

In  any  attempt  to  describe  or  classify  vocational  schools  briefly, 
it  is  recognized  that  opinions  as  to  the  classification  may  differ.  The 
attempt  in  the  previous  analysis  has  been  only  to  set  up  a  few  of  the 
larger  types  which  represent  rather  definite  procedure  in  the  conduct 
of  the  schools.  The  classification  here  made  is,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
a  direct  analysis  from  the  information  available.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  work  and  method  of  organization  in  any  of  the  schools 
mentioned  may  undergo  continuous  change.  Hence,  schools  which 
have  formerly  been  considered  general  schools  may  gradually  grow 
into  some  definite  type  of  vocational  school. 


Chapter  III. 

DEFINITIONS,  ANALYSIS.  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES. 


PRELIMINARY. 


Education  is  still  largely  in  the  "  prescientific "  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment. As  a  consequence,  it  derives  its  terms  and  symbols  al- 
most exclusively  from  the  everyday  vernacular  of  the  people.  But 
the  terminology  thus  developed  necessarily  lacks  in  definiteness  and 
consistency.  No  two  speakers  on  a  given  subject  will  be  found  to 
use  terms  derived  from  the  popular  language  in  exactly  the  same 
sense.     Great  confusion  and  waste  of  effort  thus  result 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  educators  to  do  what  has  been 
done  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  engineering,  scientific  agriculture,  and 
other  fields  of  applied  science — ^that  is,  develop  a  technical  termi- 
nology consisting  of  new  terms  and  symbols  coined  for  the  purpose, 
and  giving  exact  and  unvarying  meanings.  In  education  it  will  be 
necessary  for  some  time  to  continue  to  use,  in  the  main,  the  old 
familiar  words  and  phrases,  with  their  numerous  variations  of  mean- 
ing and  their  almost  unlimited  special  connotations. 

But  educators  can  do  this:  They  can  agree  to  use  certain  words 
and  phrases  for  the  time  being  in  certain  definite  ways,  and  with 
certain  consistent  meanings,  and  when  making  departures  from  this 
usage  clearly  indicate  the  grounds  and  extent  of  their  divergence 
from  the  meaning  agreed  upon. 

To  this  end  there  is  required  a  series  of  definitions  of  the  terms 
most  frequently  employed  in  education,  and  furthermore,  such  an 
extended  analysis,  with  abundance  of  concrete  illustration,  as  will 
show  to  anyone  acquainted  with  educational  thought  actually  what 
is  meant  by  the  nomenclature  thus  established.  Most  persons  find  it 
difficult  to  translate  abstract  terms  and  phrases  into  concrete  and 
definite  meanings.  It  is  obvious  also  that  during  any  period  of 
marked  activity  in  the  development  of  an  educational  movement, 
new  and  varied  situations  arise  which  interest  laymen  as  well  as 
schoolmen.  The  very  rapidity  of  that  growth  often  anticipates  the 
development  of  a  clearly  defined  theory  of  education  or  social 
economy.  To  assist  somewhat  in  avoiding  the  confusion  in  think- 
ing and  language  resulting  from  the  above  conditions,  this  chapter 
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has  been  prepared.  The  usual  plan  has  been  to  follow  and  precede 
definitions  with  an  extended  analysis  of  the  ideas  involved,  and  to 
append  numerous  concrete  illustrations  of  the  types  of  vocational 
education  referred  to. 

As  noted  in  a  preceding  chapter  the  earlier  developments  of  this 
type  of  education  began  in  Massachusetts.  Consequently,  there  has 
grown  up  in  that  State  a  considerable  background  of  theory,  prac- 
tice, and  experience  which  has  necessitated  the  use  of  terms  with 
rather  clearly  defined  meanings.  For  this  reason  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  use  of  terms  and  meanings  are  based  upon  the 
usage  there,  more  particularly  by  the  board  of  education,  which  was 
required  by  law  to  supervise  various  fonns  of  vocational  education. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  evolve,  and  use  consistently,  a  somewhat 
definite  terminology.  Other  terms  and  definitions  have,  however, 
l>een  utilized  in  this  terminology.  The  whole  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  effort  to  overcome  somewhat  the  tendency  in  one  field  of  educa- 
tion to  follow  a  loose,  general,  and  sometimes  almost  meaningless 
terminology. 

I.  GENERAL  DEFINITIONS  AND  DISTINCTIONS. 

1  (Definition).  Voeational  education  is  any  form  of  educa- 
tion, whether  given  in  a  school  or  elsewhere,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  fit  an  individual  to  pursue  effectively  a  recognized  profitable 
employment,  whether  pursued  for  wages  or  otherwise. 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  vocation  as  follows:  Destined  or 
appropriate  employment,  calling,  occupation,  trade,  business,  pro- 
fession. 

Among  the  specific  occupations  for  which  vocational  education 
may  be  given  are  the  following:  Physician,  electrical  engineer, 
teacher,  bookkeeper,  salesman,  stenographer,  machinist,  plumber, 
bricklayer,  printer,  dressmaker,  cook,  weaver,  gardener,  florist, 
farmer,  poultrvman,  homemaker,  mother's  assistant,  domestic  serv- 
ant, sailor,  fisherman.  This  list  is  capable  of  being  added  to  indefi- 
nitely. There  are,  at  least,  some  hundi-eds  of  different  occupations 
for  each  of  which  specific  vocational  training  is  practicable. 

(a)  By  "  purpose  "  is  here  meant  the  purpose  or  aim  which  is 
held  in  view,  and  in  conformity  with  which  all  steps  are  taken  in 
arranging  programs  of  instruction,  selecting  practical  work,  devising 
tests,  etc.  The  aim  is  said  to  "  control ''  the  selection  of  the  means 
and  methods  of  instruction  used  in  realizing  the  aim. 

For  example,  if  it  is  the  purpose  of  given  courses  of  training 
respectively  to  produce  a  machinist^  a  physician,  and  a  printer,  the 
requirements  of  these  respective  occupations  will  control  in  the 
choice  of  the  materials  and  methods  of  instruction.    In  the  vocational 
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eoorse,  as  sach,  matter  will  not  be  included  which  does  not  have  a 
clearly  perceived  relationship  to  efficiency  in  the  vocation. 

(6)  The  purposes  which  should  control  in  a  given  program  of 
vocational  education  obviously  can  only  be  found  by  studying  the 
vocation  itself  for  which  training  is  to  be  given.  On  the  basis  of 
the  results  of  this  study,  means  and  methods  of  training  and  instruc- 
tion must  be  devised,  and  a  predetermined  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
proposed  calling  constitutes  the  aim  or  objective,  in  the  light  of  the 
demand  of  which  the  means  and  methods  of  such  training  and 
instruction  are  selected. 

For  example,  the  means  and  methods  employed  in  the  training 
of  a  printer  may  diflfer  absolutely  from  those  employed  in  the  train- 
ing of  a  house  carpenter.  What  means  (including  thereunder  sub- 
jects of  study,  courses  of  instruction,  textbooks,  material  equipment, 
etc.)  and  methods  (methods  of  teaching,  class  organization,  adjust- 
ment of  practical  to  technical  work,  etc.)  shall  be  employed  in  each 
case  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  requirements  of  the  occupation 
itself. 

(c)  The  extent  to  which  training  can  be  given  for  a  recognized 
vocation  will,  in  the  last  analysis,  also  depend  upon  the  inherited 
and  acquired  powers  of  the  individual  who  is  to  be  trained,  and  on 
the  economic  conditions  determining  the  age  at  which  the  person 
enters  upon  the  pursuit  of  a  given  occupation. 

In  common  practice,  only  persons  of  exceptional  native  endow- 
ment and  opportimities  for  prolonged  study  are  admitted  to  classes 
preparing  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  engineering,  teaching,  etc. 
In  every  trade  school,  many  applicants  are  refused,  or  are  early 
eliminated,  because  of  physical  or  other  unfitness  for  the  successful 
pursuit  of  the  trade.  A  person  obliged  to  become  self-supporting 
at  14  or  15  years  of  age  can  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  profit 
from  the  introductory  stages  of  prolonged  courses  of  instruction 
designed  to  require  the  time  of  a  more  favored  student  up  to  the 
age  of  18  or  20. 

{d)  In  practice,  any  program  of  vocational  education  should  be 
based  upon  the  requirements  of  a  definitely  analyzed  calling,  and  the 
means  and  methods  should  be  modified,  so  far  as  practicable,  with  a 
view  to  their  adjustment  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  a  group 
of  individuals  having  a  common  purpose,  and  possessed  of  somewhat 
similar  qualifications. 

(e)  Vocational  education  of  any  specific  kind  "  functions "  when, 
as  a  result  of  a  definite  amount  of  training,  an  ascertainable  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  exercise  of  a  vocation  is  shown  in  the  individuals 
trained. 

For  example,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  given  course  of  instruction 
(embracing  practical  training  and  theoretical  instruction)  in  den- 
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tistry  produces  in  most  of  those  taking  such  course  a  definite  ability 
successfully  to  practice  dentistry,  then  such  training  is  said  to 
^'  function  "  effectively.  Again,  if  in  the  case  of  a  young  man,  already 
a  successful  worker  in  the  machineshop  calling,  a  definite  series  of 
short  imits  of  training  in  some  form  of  mathematics  or  drawing 
adds  obviously  to  his  industrial  ability,  then  such  training  is  said 
to  "  function."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  40  per  cent  or  60  per  cent 
of  the  persons  completing,  for  example,  a  course  of  study  alleged 
to  fit  for  farming  are  able  to  show  no  marked  improvement  in  prac- 
tice as  a  result  of  such  training,  or  if  an  equal  number,  after  having 
had  such  training,  enter  other  callings,  then  the  "  functioning  ^  of 
such  instruction  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  or  imperfect 

2.  Major  divisions  of  education  of  equal  rank  with 
Tocational  education. — Other  major  divisions  of  education  be- 
sides vocational  education  are:  Physical  education,  social  education, 
and  cultural  education.  Physical  education  may  be  held  to  embrace 
all  forms  of  training  and  instruction  the  controlling  purposes  of 
which  are  to  conserve  and  promote  useful  development  of  the  body 
and  its  capacity  for  effective  "  fimctioning."  Social  education  may 
include  all  forms  of  training  and  instruction  designed  to  make  for 
better  group  living  and  activities.  Included  under  this  head  are 
moral  education,  civic  education,  ethical  training,  and  much  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  Cultural  education  may  here  include  all  forms 
of  training  and  instruction  designed  to  develop  valuable  cultural 
interests  of  an  intellectual  and  assthetic  nature,  including  permanent 
interests  in  such  fields  as  art,  literature,  science,  and  history.  Cul- 
tural education  also  includes  training  in  the  use  of  intellectual 
"  tools,"  or  "  instrumentalities"  of  general  (not  particular,  i.  e.,  voca- 
tional) application,  such  as  the  efficient  use  of  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking,  a  second  language,  etc. 
Social  education  and  cultural  education  are  often  described  jointly 
as  "  general "  and  in  later  stages  as  "  liberal "  education. 

3.  Distinction  between  general  and  vocational  educa- 
tion.— ^General  education  aims  to  develop  general  intelligence, 
powers  of  appreciation  in  all  common  fields  of  utilization,  and 
powers  of  execution  with  such  intellectual  instruments  as  language, 
mathematics,  scientific  method,  etc.,  without  reference  to  recognized 
or  specific  callings;  while  vocational  education  has  its  aims,  and, 
therefore,  its  means  and  methods  determined  in  any  case  by  the 
requirements  of  a  specific  calling. 

For  example,  experience  proves  that  it  is  desirable  for  all  persons 
to  be  trained  to  read  and  to  write,  without  reference  to  the  specific 
callings  which  they  may  ultimately  pursue.  Equally,  all  people 
should  be  trained  to  appreciate  and  to  choose  wisely  for  their  own 
use  valuable  products  from  such  fields  of  human  effort  as  literature. 
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art,  economic  goods,  and  the  specialized  service  of  others.  All  per- 
sons should  also  be  trained  in  the  habitual  actions,  appreciations, 
knowledge,  insight,  and  ideals,  which  constitute  approved  moral  con- 
duct and  good  citizenship.  The  forms  of  education  designed  to  pro- 
duce these  ends  may  be  further  subdivided  and  described  by  such 
terms  as  "  elementary  education,"  "  academic  education,"  "  general 
secondary  education,"  etc. 

4.  Distinction  between  vocational  and  practical  arts 
education. — Vocational  education  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from 
various  forms  of  so-called  "  practical  education,"  which  may  resem- 
ble, in  their  processes,  vocational  education,  but  which  do  not  result 
in  definite  forms  of  vocational  efficiency. 

The  various  forms  of  nonvocational  education  here  comprised 
under  the  term  "practical  arts,"  include  manual  training,  sloyd, 
manual  arts,  arts  and  crafts  when  pursued  as  part  of  general  edu- 
cation, household  arts,  simple  gardening  and  agricultural  education, 
many  phases  of  commercial  education,  etc. 

(a)  The  various  forms  of  practical  arts  education  as  now  given 
in  schools  are  not  properly  vocational,  although  sometimes  mistaken 
for  vocational  education,  because  they  do  not  result,  except  by 
chance,  in  recognized  forms  of  vocational  efficiency,  nor  are  they 
assumed  to  be  given  to  persons  who  have  defined  vocational  aims. 
The  means  and  methods  they  adopt  are  not  selected  with  a  view  to 
the  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  recognized  callings. 

(b)  Various  forms  of  practical  arts  education  have  an  important 
and  valuable  place  in  general  or  liberal  education,  as  a  means  of 
enlarging  general  intelligence,  developing  sound  appreciation  of 
economic  products,  and  in  part  in  laying  the  foundations  for  voca- 
tional choice. 

(c)  Practical  arts  education  is  sometimes  termed  "  prevocational 
education,"  because  of  the  belief  that  a  suitable  program  of  practical 
arts  training  will  make  important  contributions  toward  the  in- 
dividuaPs  ability  to  choose  a  vocation  wisely.  Its  value  to  this  end 
depends  largely  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  individual  has  already 
developed  vocational  interest  and  a  desire  to  choose  a  suitable 
vocation. 

5.  Distinction  between  direct  (or  systematic)  voca- 
tional education  and  indirect  vocational  education. — ^A 
large  amount  of  vocational  education,  in  the  broad  sense  of  that 
term,  especially  for  the  unskilled  or  semiskilled  occupations,  is  an 
indirect  result  or  a  by-product  of  association  and  cooperation  with 
older  people  engaged  in  productive  occupations.  One  is  said  to 
^  pick  up  "  skill,  vocational  intelligence,  or  vocational  ideals  in  this 
way.  Among  primitive  peoples  usually,  and  even  in  civilized  so- 
ciety in  many  fields,  such  as  homemaking  and  farming,  indirect 
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vocational  education  is  common.  There  is  a  tendency  in  society  to 
substitute  systematic  or  direct  vocational  education  for  indirect  (and 
therefore,  presumably,  uneconomic  and  ineffective)  procedures. 

6.  Distinction  between  systematic  vocational  educa- 
tion through  schools  and  through  other  agencies. — Voca- 
tional education  may  be  carried  on  through  a  school  (an  agency 
specialized  for  this  purpose)  or  through  other  agencies,  primarily 
specialized  for  other  and,  usually,  profit-making  purposes,  and  only 
secondarily  adapted  to  systematic  vocational  education.  Apprentice- 
ship in  the  trades,  and,  originally,  in  the  professions,  is  an  example 
of  such  nonschool  systematic  vocational  education.  Farmers  and 
homemakers  sometimes  quite  systematically  train  their  children  to 
follow  their  own  vocations.  Commercial  establishments  often  pro- 
vide for  the  definite  instruction  and  advancement  of  young  assist- 
ants- There  is  a  manifest  tendency  on  the  part  of  society  to  transfer 
to  school  agencies  vocational  education,  because  of  the  greater  degree 
of  concentration  and  effectiveness  thus  made  possible,  and  because, 
under  modern  conditions,  economic  agencies  are  unable  to  give  due 
attention  to  systematic  vocational  education  as  a  secondary  phase  of 
their  responsibilities. 

7.  Distinction  between  private  and  public  vocational 
schools. — Vocational  schools  may  be  supported  by  private  agencies 
either  through  endowments  or  through  fees  received  from  students. 
Such  schools,  when  controlled  by  private  agencies,  are  called  "  private 
vocational  schools."  They  may  further  be  distinguished  according 
as  they  are  (a)  endowed  with  more  or  less  philanthropic  intent,  and 
having  no  object  of  profit  in  view;  or  (&)  as  being  on  a  commercial 
basis  in  having  profit  making  as  a  chief  end.  Public  vocational 
schools  are  those  supported,  at  least  in  part,  under  public  expense, 
and  are  usually  under  the  control  of  publicly  constituted  authorities. 
Professional  schools  in  State  universities,  trade  and  commercial 
schools  conducted  by  municipalities,  agricultural  and  homemaking 
schools  conducted  by  States  or  subdivisions  thereof,  etc.,  are  examples 
of  public  vocational  schools. 

As  a  rule,  professional  schools  in  the  United  States  have  not  been 
organized  for  profit.  Many  commercial,  and  some  trade  schools,  are 
conducted  for  profit.  Philanthropy  has  also  endowed  many  trade 
schools  for  dependent  or  defective  children. 

m 

11.  MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  Major  divisions  of  occupations. — ^The  economic  or  pro- 
ductive occupations  (as  distinguished  from  leisure  and  cultural  occu- 
pations) which  men  and  women  follow  (chiefly  for  self-support) 
may,  for  convenience,  be  grouped  in  six  large  classes,  namely,  the 
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professions,  the  agricultural  pursuits,  the  commercial  pursuits,  trades 
ind  industries,  homemaking  pursuits,  and  nautical  pursuits. 

The  major  divisions  of  wage-earning  occupations  recognized  by 
the  United  States  census  are :  The  professions,  agriculture,  domestic 
occupations,  trade  and  transportation,  and  trades  and  manufactur- 
ing pursuits.  The  United  States  census  does  not  recognize  the 
division  of  nautical  pursuits,  nor  does  it  include  homemaking  pur- 
suits (because  nonwage-eaming)  under  the  head  of  domestic  occupa- 
tions. 

The  United  States  census  includes  under  trade  and  transportation 
(for  commercial  pursuits)  railway  workers,  sailors,  etc.  Under  the 
d(Hnestic  occupations  are  included  barbers,  janitors,  soldiers,  watch- 
men, cooks,  servants,  hotel  keepers,  etc. 

2.  Major  divisions  of  vocational  education. — The  suitable 
major  divisions  of  vocational  education,  corresponding,  in  the  main,  to 
those  of  the  economic  occupations,  are  these :  Professional  education, 
vocational  commercial  education,  vocational  agricultural  education^ 
vocational  industrial  education,  vocational  homemaking  education, 
and  nautical  education. 

It  is  advantageous  to  subdivide  vocational  education  into  the  six 
divisions  given  above,  because  each  division  has  its  own  distinctive 
pedagogical  characteristics,  based  largely  upon  the  phases  of  the 
occupation  for  which  training  is  being  given.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  in  many  cases  a  hard  and  fast  classification  will  not  be  prac- 
ticable. For  example,  cooking  as  a  wage-earning  occupation  will  be 
classed  under  the  industries,  whereas  cooking  as  a  part  of  home 
making  will  come  properly  under  home-making  education. 

For  other  purposes,  vocations  may  be  grouped  into  (a)  those  re- 
quiring a  relatively  large  amount  of  technical  or  abstract  knowledge, 
such  as  the  practice  of  medicine,  law,  teaching,  engineering,  and 
bookkeeping;  and  (&)  those  requiring  or  appearing  to  require  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  manual  or  other  form  of  bodily  skill, 
such  as  dentistry,  machine-shop  practice,  dressmaking,  and  farming. 
In  popular  language,  the  distinction  is  made  between  "  brain  work- 
ers "  and  "  hand  workers.''  Also,  it  is  important  to  make  distinctions 
based  on  the  suitable  age  at  which  workers  can  take  up  vocations 
(the  so-called  "age  of  efficient  entrance  into  industry").  A  person 
is  rarely  expected  to  take  up  responsible  work  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  before  the  age  of  22  or  23;  in  engineering  before  the  age 
of  20;  and  in  teaching  at  least  before  the  age  of  18.  Many  trades 
can  not  be  followed  effectively  until  the  worker  has  reached  the 
age  of  18,  on  account  of  the  bodily  strength  required,  or  responsi- 
bility with  machinery.  Again,  industrial  vocations  are  frequently 
divided  into  the  skilled  and  unskilled,  to  many  of  the  former  the 
word  "  trade  "  being  applied. 
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(a)  Because  many  forms  of  apparently  practical  education  (i.  e., 
training  for  productive  pursuits) ,  which  are  not  in  reality  vocational 
(as  defined  above),  are  already  designated  by  such  terms  as  "cc«n- 
mercial,"  "  agricultural,"  "  industrial,"  etc.,  it  seems  necessary  that 
the  term  "  vocational "  should  be  included  in  each  designation  of  a 
form  of  vocational  education  except  the  professional  and  nautical, 
as  "  vocational  commercial  education,"  "  vocational  agricultural  edu- 
cation," etc. 

(&)  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  term  "industrial"  is  also  ap- 
plied to  many  occupations  lying  outside  of  the  trades  and  manu- 
facturing pursuits,  as  when  we  speak  of  "  industrial  history," 
"  industrial  disturbances,"  "  industrial  and  political  development," 
etc.  This  usage  has  also  been  extended  to  the  field  of  education,  so 
that  there  is  a  popular  sense  in  which  "  industrial  education  "  means 
nearly  every  form  of  vocational  education,  except,  perhaps,  home- 
making  and  professional  education.  This  loose  and  indefinite  usage 
should  be  discouraged. 

3  (Definition).  Prof esslonal  education  includes  those  forms 
of  vocational  education  the  direct  purpose  of  each  of  which  is  to 
prepare  individuals  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  a  recognized  pro- 
fession. 

Among  the  professions  recognized  by  the  United  States  census  are : 
Law,  medicine,  engineering,  journalism,  theology,  architecture,  act- 
ing, dentistry,  teaching,  music,  literature. 

Nursing,  leadership  in  agriculture,  leadership  in  war,  and  leader- 
ship in  institutional  management  should  probably  also  be  included 
among  the  professions. 

{a)  Vocational  education  for  the  professions,  like  vocational 
education  for  the  trades,  was  formerly  carried  on  through  appren- 
ticeship, but  now  schools  of  medicine,  law,  theology,  and  military 
leadership  have  entirely  replaced  apprenticeship  as  a  means  of  sys- 
tematic vocational  education  for  these  professions.  Schools  for  these 
professions  originated  in  some  cases  several  centuries  ago.  Voca- 
tional schools  of  engineering  and  teaching  were  first  founded  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Almost  every  profession  (except  nursing, 
acting,  and,  in  a  measure,  journalism)  now  has  numerous  well- 
organized  schools  of  vocational  training.  Conscious  apprenticeship 
methods  seem  to  survive  only  in  training  for  nursing  and,  in  a 
measure,  acting  and  journalism. 

(&)  In  some  professions,  such  as  medicine,  law,  and  teaching, 
the  State  safeguards  standards  by  means  of  certification  or  licensing. 
In  these  cases  the  requirements  of  such  certification  greatly  affect 
standards  of  vocational  school  work.  The  practice  of  State  certifica- 
tion is  carried  much  further  in  European  countries  than  in  America. 
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(e)  Certain  studies  found  in  schools  or  colleges,  preliminary  to 
&e  professional  course,  are  now  recognized  as  preparatory  or  "  pre- 
TocationaP'  to  professional  study.  Examples  of  these  are  biology 
as  prevocational  to  medicine ;  history  and  economics  as  prevocational 
to  law;  trigonometry  and  physics  as  prevocational  to  engineering; 
^4^  It  was  formerly  asserted  that  studies  such  as  Latin  and  modem 
languages  were  prevocational  to  almost  all  of  the  professions.  The 
validity  of  this  contention  is  now  disputed. 

4  (Definition).  Vocational  commercial  education  includes 
those  forms  of  vocational  education  the  direct  purpose  of  each  of 
which  is  to  fit  for  some  recognized  commercial  calling. 

Among  the  commercial  callings  enumerated  by  the  United  Statedi 
census  are  those  of  agent,  banker  and  broker,  bookkeeper  and  account-! 
ant,  clerk  and  copyist,  commercial  traveler,  merchant  and  dealeq 
(retail),  merchant  and  dealer  (wholesale),  messenger  and  office  boy, 
officials  of  banks  and  companies,  packers  and  shippers,  salesmen  and 
saleswomen,  stenographers  and  typewriters,  telegraph  and  telephone 
operators,  etc. 

Most  of  the  training  for  commercial  pursuits  is  still  obtained  in 
and  through  the  callings  themselves.  Schools  for  systematic  voca- 
tional commercial  training  e2dst  for  only  a  few  occupations,  such 
as  those  of  bookkeeping  and  accountancy,  and  stenography  and 
typewriting.  A  few  schools  have  also  been  founded  to  train  sales- 
men and  saleswomen,  clerks,  telegraph  and  telephone  operators,  etc. 

(a)  It  is  desirable  that  steps  be  taken  to  analyze  and  define  the 
essential  features  of  the  various  commercial  occupations  for  pur- 
poses of  adapting  to  each  its  appropriate  vocational  training.  For 
examples,  that  there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  salesmanship,  namely, 
counter  or  indoor  salesmanship  and  field  or  traveling  salesmanship. 
These  require  different  school  training. 

(&)  The  term  "commercial  education"  has  also  long  been  em- 
ployed to  designate  courses  of  study  dealing  with  specific  phases  of 
practice  or  knowledge  applicable  in,  or  derived  from,  the  com- 
mercial callings.  Such  education  has  frequently  been  fostered  as 
vocational  education,  although  its  actual  outcome  in  vocational  effi- 
ciency— ^that  is,  its  positive  vocational  "  functioning  " — ^has  not  been 
demonstrated  and  is  still  in  doubt.  This  has,  perhaps,  been  particu- 
larly the  case  when  these  alleged  vocational  studies  have  been  carried 
<Mi  in  public  high  schools.  The  approach  to  them  has  usually  been 
booki^  and  theoretical,  and  comparatively  slight  effort  has  been 
made  to  base  either  practice  or  intellectual  study  on  the  actual  re- 
quirements,:^f  commercial  callings. 

The  studies  commonly  employed  in  this  capacity  are  accountancy, 
bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  industrial  history,  history  of  com- 
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merce,  business  arithmetic,  typewriting,  stenography,  business  prac- 
tice, etc. 

(c)  Much  so-called  "commercial  education"  in  public  and  pri- 
Yate  schools  doubtless  has,  or  can  be  made  to  have,  value  as  a  part 
of  liberal  or  general  education  designed  to  give  young  people  some 
appreciation  of,  and  insight  into,  the  commercial  occupations.  Train- 
ing and  instruction  of  this  character  might  also  do  much  in  direct- 
ing young  people  toward  efficient  choice  of  commercial  occupations 
and  in  giving  vocational  ideals. 

(d)  Unfortunately,  no  clearly  defined  line  is  yet  drawn,  especially 
in  public  schools,  between  commercial  studies  that  are  expected  to 
"  function  "  vocationally  and  those  which  are  designed  as  part  of  a 
general  or  liberal  education.  This  is  a  source  of  much  misdirected 
effort,  and  probably  many  young  people  are  permanently  handi- 
ciipped  by  the  failure  of  schools  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
objects, 

5  (Definition).  Commercial  ecUication,  or  preferably 
**  commercial  arts  education,"  includes  those  studies  derived 
from,  or  based  upon,  the  commercial  pursuits  which  are  designed  to 
give  liberal  or  general  education  and  to  contribute  to  vocational 
guidance  and  vocational  ideals  in  the  field  of  the  commercial  occu- 
pations. 

The  term  "  commercial  arts  education  "  may  seem  somewhat  forced 
in  this  connection,  but  there  are  good  analogies  in  the  departments 
of  industrial  arts  education,  agricultural  arts  education,  and  house- 
hold arts  education  (which  see). 

6  (Definition).  Vocational  agricultural  education  in- 
cludes those  forms  of  vocational  education  the  direct  purpose  of 
each  of  which  is  to  prepare  students  for  some  one  of  the  agricultural 
occupations. 

Among  agricultural  occupations  are  those  of  agricultural  laborer, 
dairyman,  farmer  or  planter,  gardener,  florist  or  nurseryman,  stock 
raiser,  bee  keeper,  poultry  keeper,  etc. 

Agricultural  education  of  various  kinds  is  now  given  in  agri- 
cultural colleges.  This  includes  much  work  of  an  essentially  sec- 
ondary grade  (in  extension  classes,  etc.),  while  a  part  of  it  is  of  a 
collegiate  or  professional  level.  A  small  number  of  agricultural 
secondary  schools  are  also  equipped  to  give  actual  vocational  educa- 
tion toward  agricultural  pursuits. 

Agricultural  occupations  being  as  yet  less  specialized  than  either 
professional  or  industrial  occupations,  agricultural  education  pre- 
serves a  relatively  general  character.  Much  so-called  "  agricultural 
education "  is  still  only  quasi- vocational,  because  it  does  not  give 
definite  and  actual  preparation  for  agricultural  vocations.  But 
short  lecture  courses  and  demonstrations  are  valuable  when  offered 
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to  experienced  farmei's,  capable  of  carrying  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired into  practice,  making  it  "  function." 

(a)  The  term  "  agricultural  education  "  is  also  applied  to  various 
forms  of  agricultural  study,  frequently  having  as  an  alleged  end 
vocational  education  in  agriculture.  As  found  in  most  schools,  the 
studies  embraced  under  agricultural  education  are  usually  bookish 
and  theoretical.  Their  actual  "  functioning  "  in  efficiency  to  pursue 
such  callings  as  those  of  the  farmer,  gardener,  florist,  poultryman, 
stock  raiser,  etc.,  is  often  doubtful,  but  their  contributions  to  general 
or  liberal  education  may  be  important. 

(6)  Agricultural  education,  so  called,  as  now  carried  on  in  many 
schools  is,  or  can  be  made,  a  valuable  factor  in  liberal  or  general 
education.  Appropriate  studies  under  this  head  can  give  apprecia- 
tion of,  and  insight  into,  agricultural  occupations  and  the  importance 
of  agriculture  both  as  an  economic  pursuit  and  as  a  means  of  social 
development.  Furthermore,  the  study  of  agriculture  to  this  end 
may  give  important  vocational  guidance  and  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  vocational  ideals.  It  can  also  be  made  a  valuable  means  of 
illustrating  applications  of  various  forms  of  science.  It  can,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  an  important  form  of  liberal  education. 

(c)  In  many  cases  school  authorities  seem  as  yet  to  make  no  clear- 
cut  distinction  between  vocational  agricultural  education  and  agri- 
cultural instruction,  which  is  actually  nonvocational  in  its  results, 
but  may  be  made  of  importance  in  liberal  education.  As  a  conse- 
quence, effort  in  this  direction  is  doubtless  frequently  misdirected. 

7  (Definition).  Agricultural  arts  education  includes  those 
forms  of  training  and  study  based  upon  agricultural  pursuits  and 
designed  to  enhance  general  intelligence,  to  promote  appreciation 
of  agriculture  as  a  form  of  economic  activity,  to  show  wherein 
various  sciences  have  practical  application  to  human  affairs,  and 
to  give  vocational  guidance  and  to  inspire  vocational  ideals  as  these 
relate  to  the  field  of  agriculture.  Agricultural  arts  education,  there- 
fore, constitutes  an  important  division  of  liberal  education,  both  in 
the  elementary  and  the  secondary  field. 

8  (Definition).  Vocational  industrial  education  includes 
those  forms  of  vocational  education  the  direct  purpose  of  each  of 
which  is  to  fit  the  individual  for  some  industrial  pursuit  or  trade. 

Among  the  trades  and  industrial  pursuits  enumerated  by  the 
United  States  census  are  those  of  the  carpenter  and  joiner,  mason 
(brick  and  stone),  painter  and  vamisher,  paper  hanger,  plasterer. 
plumber  and  steam-fitter,  roofer  and  slater,  oil-well  worker,  chemical 
worker,  brick  and  tile  maker,  glassworker,  marble  and  stone  cutter, 
potter,  fisherman,  miner,  baker,  butcher,  confectioner,  miller,  food 
packer,  blacksmith,  iron  and  steel  worker,  machinist,  boiler  maker, 
stove  maker,  toolmaker,  wheelwright,  'wire  worker,  shoemaker,  har- 
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ness  maker,  tanner,  bottler,  brewer,  distiller,  cabinetmaker,  wood- 
worker in  general,  brass  worker,  watchmaker,  silver  and  gold 
worker,  tinplate  worker,  bookbinder,  box  maker,  engraver,  paper-mill 
operative,  printer,  lithographer,  dyer,  cotton-mill  operative,  knitting- 
mill  operative,  silk-mill  operative,  woolen-mill  operative,  dress- 
maker, hat  maker,  milliner,  seamstress,  shirt  maker,  tailor,  broom  and 
brush  maker,  charcoal  burner,  steam  engineer,  fireman,  photographer, 
tobacco  operative,  upholsterer. 

(a)  For  many  of  the  foregoing  vocations  no  systematic  vocational 
education  at  present  exists,  either  in  schools  or  under  nonschool 
agencies. 

Among  the  industrial  occupations  for  which  neither  organized 
apprenticeship  nor  vocational  schools  as  yet  offer  training  are  mill 
operatives  (in  general),  food  packers,  box  makers,  general  wood- 
workers, shoemakers  (in  factories),  general  iron  and  steel  workers, 
etc. 

(b)  For  a  number  of  the  foregoing  occupations  wherein  skill  is 
required,  the  chief  form  of  training  available  at  the  present  time  is 
apprenticeship,  of  a  more  or  less  organized  character. 

The  large  majority  of  perscms  following  such  pursuits  as  those 
of  carpenter,  plasterer,  plumber,  stonecutter,  machinist,  etc,  are 
still  trained  through  the  agency  of  apprenticeship. 

(e)  For  some  of  the  foregoing  occupations,  well-organized  voca- 
tional schools  (generally  called  trade  schools),  supported  either 
privately  or  publicly,  are  available  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
although  the  total  number  of  workers  trained  by  them  constitutes,  as 
yet,  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  required  by  the  industry. 

Among  the  occupations  for  which  definitely  organized  vocational 
schools,  giving  either  complete  training  or  partial  training  adjusted 
to  the  practice  obtained  in  the  industry,  are  these :  Carpenter,  house 
painter,  plumber,  machinist,  bricklayer,  cabinetmaker,  patternmaker, 
sheet  metal  worker,  bookbinder,  sign  painter,  electrical  worker, 
printer,  dressmaker,  milliner,  etc. 

In  foreign  countries  well-organized  day  or  part-time  vocational 
schools  are  found  also  for  such  occupations  as  those  of  baker,  butcher, 
weaver,  cook,  teamster,  lithographer. 

Some  industries  have  organized  special  schools  for  such  occupa- 
tions as  those  of  motorman,  glove  maker,  photographer,  linotype 
operator,  telephone  operator,  confectioner,  etc. 

(d)  The  term  "  industrial  education  "  is  frequently  applied  to  a 
variety  of  forms  of  practical,  or  apparently  technical  training,  based 
upon  operations  characteristic  of  some  industries. 

Among  the  forms  of  so-called  practical  training  to  which  the  term 
industrial  education  is  sometimes  applied  are  manual  training,  sloyd. 
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mechanical  drawing,  technical  training,  mechanics  arts  training, 
printing,  bookbinding,  metal  work,  etc 

(e)  Like  conmiercial  arts  education,  and  agricultural  arts  educa- 
ticm  described  above,  the  really  valuable  pursuit  in  ^^  this  industrial 
education  "  (which  may  properly  be  called  "  industrial  arts  "  educa- 
tion) should  be  realized  through  the  participation  of  the  pupil  in  the 
practical  phases  of  selected  processes,  as  these  may  be  found  adapted 
to  the  pupil's  experience,  physical  powers,  etc.  Practical  participa- 
tion in  industrial  arts  processes  can  be  supplemented  by  reading, 
visits  to  industrial  establishments,  experience  in  analyzing  and 
assembling  machines,  etc.,  all  of  which  may  have  as  a  controlling 
purpose  the  increasing  of  the  pupiPs  general  intelligence,  the  stimu- 
lation of  his  powers  of  wise  utilization,  the  laying  of  foundations 
for  vocational  choice,  and  the  interpreting  of  contemporary  life. 
All  these  constitute  valuable  contributions  to  general  education. 

9  (Definition).  Industrial  arts  education  includes  those 
forms  of  training  and  study  based  upon  industrial  pursuits  and 
designed  to  enhance  general  intelligence  and  give  vocational  guid- 
ance in  the  field  of  industrial  occupations. 

(a)  Beform  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents  have  been  in  the  past, 
and  are  sometimes  still,  called  ^^  industrial  schools."  When  these  in- 
stitutions ceased  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  prisons,  or  houses  of 
refuge,  public  sentiment  demanded  that  vocational  training  should  be 
given  in  them,  in  view  of  the  probable  fact  that  neither  the  oppor- 
tunities of  apprenticeship  nor  of  home  vocational  training  would  be 
available  for  these  unf ortimate  youth.  Hence,  even  50  years  ago  a 
form  of  systematic  vocational  training  was  undertaken  in  reform 
schools.  Probably  only  a  small  part  of  this  training  ever  actually 
"functioned"  in  vocational  power,  because  of  wrong  pedagogical 
mediods  employed. 

10  (Defijiition).  Vocational  homemaking  education  in- 
cludes those  forms  of  vocational  education  the  direct  object  of  which 
is  to  fit  for  homemaking  as  practiced  by  the  wife  and  mother  in  the 
home  and  also  for  some  specialized  forms  as  practiced  by  household 
employees,  housekeepers,  or  other  wage-earning  assistants  to  the 
homemaker. 

A  large  variety  of  more  or  less  unspecialized  activities  are  carried 
on  in  the  home.  These  include  the  preparation  of  meals,  laundering, 
house  cleaning,  garment  making,  garment  repairing,  the  nursing  of 
children,  minor  repair  work  in  the  equipment  of  the  home,  etc.  In 
homes  conducted  on  a  somewhat  elaborate  scale,  specialized  forms 
of  service  may  be  found,  the  workers  being  housekeepers,  cooks, 
waitresses,  chambermaids,  nurses,  butlers,  janitors,  etc 

Among  occupations  which  were  formerly  carried  on  in  the  home, 
but  have  been  since  specialized  away  from  it,  are  those  of  spinning, 
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^veaving.  milking,  butter  and  cheese  making,  tanning,  barbeiing, 
brewing,  food  packing,  shoemaking,  furniture  making,  etc  Other  oc- 
cupations which  now  seem  to  be  in  process  of  being  specialized  away 
from  the  home  are  baking,  garment  making,  fruit  preserving,  etc- 

{a)  As  in  the  case  of  fanning,  there  is  comparatively  little  spe- 
cific vocational  differentiation  within  the  average  home.  Notwith- 
standing the  removal  from  the  home  of  many  specific  forms  of  pro- 
ductive work,  homemaking  remains  a  dis^tinctive  and  clearly  defined 
vocation  for  the  wife  and  mother  living  under  normal  family  rela- 
tions as  well  as  for  specialist  workers  in  homes  and  institutions.  It 
is  ordinarily  a  composite  vocation,  utilizing  various,  forms  of  skill 
!!nd  related  knowledge.  Vocational  education  for  homemaking  must, 
therefore,  aim  to  produce  as  many  forms  of  power  as  the  distinctive 
home  operations  now  require,  each  to  a  degree  suited  to  the  time, 
energy,  and  native  ability  of  the  learner.  It  is  especially  necessary 
that  in  the  homemakei  an  harmonious  union  of  various  forms  of 
skill  and  knowledge  should  l)e  found. 

(h)  From  60  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  all  women  eventually 
liecome  homemakers.  Modern  social  and  economic  conditions  are 
such  that  the  majority  of  these  spend  the  years  from  substantially 
Ifi  to  20  or  25  in  wage-earning  pursuits  (only  a  small  proportion 
being  connected  with  homes),  after  which  homemaking  is  entered 
as  a  career  to  be  followed  for  life,  or  at  least  for  manv  vears. 

(c)  During  recent  years,  many  forms  of  education  have  been 
introduced  into  private  and  public  schools  as  designed  to  minister 
to  the  development  of  homemaking  power  or  appreciation.  These 
are  variously  named  "  household  arts,"  "  domestic  science,"  "  domestic 
arts."  "household  economics,"  ''home  economics,'"  "domestic  econ- 
omy," etc.  Frequently  they  have  been  introduced  into  schools  as 
subjects  of  study  and  laboratory  experiment  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  studies.  The  extent  to  which  these  studies  "  function  "  voca- 
tionally, if  at  all,  for  homemaking  is  yet  in  doubt,  especially  when 
they  are  followed  only  from  two  to  five  hours  per  week.  In  most 
instances  it  is  probable  that  the  training  thus  given  should  be  re- 
warded as  effective  rather  on  the  side  of  lil^eral  than  of  vocational 
education. 

{(f)  The  study  of  household  arts  (with  the  aid  of  suitable  text- 
books, laboratory  experimental  work,  etc.)  can  obviously  be  made  a 
valuable  feature  of  liberal  education,  in  the  sense  that  such  study  can 
improve  standards  of  utilization  and  develop  larger  ideals  of  home 
life.  Women  exert  an  exceptionally  large  influence  on  standards 
of  consumption  in  the  fields  of  artistic  products,  economic  utilities, 
and  s])ecialized  s(Mvioe.  For  this  reason,  it  is  especially  important 
that  as  a  phase  of  their  general  education  they  should  be  instructed 
and  trained  as  to  most  effective  standards  of  utilization. 
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11  (Definition).  Household  arts  education  includes  all 
those  forms  of  instruction  and  training  based  upon  the  occupations 
of  the  home  or  household,  and  which  are  designed  to  promote  higher 
standards  of  appreciation  and  utilization  in  the  field  of  the  activities 
associated  with  homemaking,  to  promote  right  conceptions  of  the 
social  importance  of  the  home  as  a  nursery  of  childhood  and  a  haven 
for  the  wage  earners  of  the  family,  and  to  show  wherein  the  various 
arts  and  sciences  have  practical  application  in  domestic  life.  Hence, 
household  arts  education  can  be  made  p  large  factor  in  the  liberal 
education  of  womanhood. 

12  (Definition).  Nautical  education  is  the  term  used  to  desig- 
nate those  forms  of  vocational  education,  the  controlling  purpose  of 
each  of  which  is  to  train  youths  for  such  occupations  as  those  of  the 
fisherman,  the  sailor,  the  ship  captain,  and  the  like.  These  forms  of 
training  have  not  yet  been  clearly  differentiated  in  the  educational 
practice  of  America.  A  few  special  nautical  schools  of  a  technical 
character  exist,  and  in  the  United  States  naval  service  facilities  for 
training  seamen  are  provided. 

in.  PEDAGOGICAL  PHASES  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  Major  and  minor  phases. — Vocational  education,  as  re- 
spects its  organization  for  teaching  purposes,  presents  in  almost  every 
instance  two  quite  distinct  major  phases  and  one  minor  phase; 
namely,  the  concrete,  practical,  or  manipulative  major  phase;  the 
technical  or  theoretical  major  phase,  the  subjects  of  study  under  the 
latter  head  being  sometimes  I'ef erred  to  as  the  "  related  subjects  " ;  and 
a  third  relatively  minor  phase  embracing  those  studies  and  practices 
designed  to  promote  vocational  ideals,  general  insight,  and  other 
knowledge  and  appreciation  which  are  pertinent,  but  not  directly 
necessary  for  the  particular  vocation  for  which  training  is  being 
given. 

In  the  training  of  the  dentist  there  is  required:  (a)  Practical  work 
in  filling,  etc.;  (6)  theoretical  study  of  anatomy,  etc.;  and  (c)  pos- 
sibly some  study  of  the  history  of  dentistry,  of  the  practice  of 
dentistry  in  other  countries,  of  the  need  on  the  part  of  the  dentist 
of  offsetting  "the  strains  of  his  calling  by  suitable  exercises  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  health,  etc.  In  the  training  of  the  teacher  there  are 
required:  (a)  Practice  in  teaching;  (&)  the  study,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  teacher,  of  the  subjects  which  she  will  expect  to  teach, 
as  well  as  methods t)f  teaching,  school  hygiene,  etc.;  and  (c)  the  his- 
tory of  educational  administration,  the  lives  of  noted  educators,  etc. 
In  the  training  of  the  machinist  is  required:  (a)  A  large  amount  of 
practical  manipulative  work  in  constructing  valuable  objects  from 
steel  or  iron;  (h)  study  of  such  phases  of  mathematics,  drawing, 
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mechanics,  etc.,  as  apply  to  the  practice  of  the  machinist;  and  (<?) 
possibly  some  study  of  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industries,  of  the  distribution  of  these  industries  in  various 
countries,  of  special  hygiene  for  metal  workers,  etc. 

(a)  The  foregoing  are  the  phases  of  a  program  of  systematic 
vocational  education.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  a  program  of 
liberal  or  general  education  may  be  carried  on  side  by  side  with  a 
program  of  vocational  education.  A  student  might  give  half  his  day 
to  vocational  education  and  the  other  half  to  liberal  education;  or 
he  might  give  one  week  to  the  one  and  another  week  to  the  other.  A 
more  common  arrangement  is  to  have  the  student  give  the  best  part 
of  his  working  day  to  vocational  education,  with  provisicm  made  for 
some  cultural  or  civic  studies,  exercises,  or  participation,  in  marginal 
time.  For  example,  the  Massachusetts  program  permits  from  10  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  day  to  be  given  to  cultural  training.  This 
may  be  in  English  literature,  music,  or  other  lines  of  interest  and 
importance. 

(h)  The  problem  of  the  proper  combination  of  general  with  voca- 
tional education  is  one  to  be  determined  on  the  basb  of  aims  and 
the  requirements  of  efficient  practice  in  each  field,  taking  due  ac- 
count of  the  economic  necessities  of  the  learner.  It  is  ccmtended  in 
some  quarters  that,  if  general  or  liberal  education  be  blended  with 
vocational,  neither  form  becomes  efficient.  The  question  as  to  how 
far  the  two  forms  may  be  adjusted  within  a  given  day  or  other 
period  efficiently  must  be  determined  by  the  experiment. 

2  (Definition).  The  concrete,  practical,  or  manlpulatlTe 
phase  of  vocational  education  in  any  occupational  field  includes  all 
phases  of  learning  through  actual  and  direct  participation  in  the 
practical  processes  characteristic  of  the  vocation  itself. 

The  following  are  examples:  The  prospective  physician  obtains 
concrete  training  through  his  hospital  service,  the  teacher  in  his 
practice  teaching,  the  engineer  in  actual  field  work,  the  journalist  by 
serving  as  reporter,  etc.  Persons  preparing  for  the  commercial 
callings  are  expected  to  receive  concrete  or  practical  training  through 
typewriting  and  stenography  of  a  presumably  practical  nature  made 
a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  through  various  types  of  exercises 
in  salesmanship,  the  undertaking  of  practical  work  in  accounting, 
etc.  Manipulative  or  concrete  work  in  agriculture  as  a  means  of 
training  is  provided  through  having  the  learners  actually  engage  in 
the  raising  of  crops,  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  participation  in  har- 
vesting, and  other  practical  work  during  summers  and  vacations,  the 
care  of  domestic  animals  as  a  part  of  the  animal  husbandry  course, 
etc.  In  various  forms  of  vocational  industrial  education,  practical 
work  is  provided  through  having  prospective  machinists  manufac- 
ture parts  of  the  equipment  of  the  school,  through  the  manufacture 
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of  salable  products,  etc.;  prospective  dressmakers  spend  a  part  of 
their  time  in  mabdng  a  salable  product,  etc.  Practical  or  manipu- 
lative  work  in  homemaking  involves  the  preparation  of  meals,  the 
actual  making  and  repair  of  garments,  the  care  of  children,  etc. 

Concrete,  practical,  or  manipulative  work  in  vocational  education 
may  be  (a)  on  a  nonproductive  or  (6)  on  a  productive  basis.  Pro- 
ductive manipulative  work  may  involve  no  compensation  to  the  stu- 
dent worker  or  regular  compensation  to  him.  In  general,  modem 
pedagogical  theory  favors  productive  work  as  against  nonproductive 
work,  where  practicable.  The  distinction  is  this :  Nonproductive  work 
is  not  commercially  profitable;  when  the  popil  is  through,  his  product 
is  laid  aside  or  destroyed.  Productive  T^ork  is  commercially  profit- 
able. Its  results  are  used  to  increase  the  equipment  of  the  school 
itself ,  to  render  service  in  the  schools  of  the  local  community,  or  to 
be  sold.  Again,  students  who  do  productive  work  which  is  used  in 
the  school  or  sold  may  not  be  compensated  for  the  same  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  their  partial  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  their 
education,  or  they  may  receive  a  small  wage  for  the  same.  Pedagogi- 
cal theory  favors  the  latter  plan,  where  practicable,  because  of  the 
greater  interest  evoked  and  because  the  environment  produced  is 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  pupil  will  later  follow  his  vocation. 

3  (Definition).  Productive  practical  work  includes  all 
forms  of  practical  work  as  a  part  of  vocational  education,  the  mate- 
rial results  of  which  are  of  evident  value  to  society. 

The  services  of  internes  in  hospitals,  of  prospective  teachers  in 
training  schools,  of  boys  doing  their  productive  work  on  a  home 
farm,  of  diopworkers  in  city  schools  doing  repair  work  on  school 
buildings,  of  homemaking  pupils  taking  charge  of  the  preparation 
of  meals  for  schools,  etc.,  all  represent  forms  of  productive  practi- 
cal work. 

4  (Definition).'  Nonproductive  practical  work  includes  all 
practical  work  as  a  part  of  vocational  training  the  output  of  which 
can  be  put  into  no  practical  use. 

Examples:  Business  college  students  keeping  books,  doing  type- 
writing, etc.,  of  a  nonmarketable  character;  agricultural  school 
students  raising  products  which  are  Dot  marketed  or  consumed; 
engineering  students  making  extensive  surveys  the  results  of  which 
are  of  no  commercial  value ;  shop  students  constructing  articles  that 
are  simply  kept  for  exhibit  or  destroyed,  etc. 

(a)  Vocational  education  in  the  past  was  carried  on  largely  in 
shops,  and  through  other  commercial  vocational  agencies,  under  a 
more  or  less  organized  system  of  apprenticeship.  The  pupil  learned 
almost  exclusively  through  actual  participation  in  concrete  work. 
His  tasks  were  sometimes  graduated  as  to  difficulty,  either  by  chance 
or  design.    The  pupil  learned  mainly  through  imitation,  his  superior 
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sometimes  showing  him  the  ^^ tricks''  and  various  devices.  Voca- 
tional education  under  apprenticeship  is  usually  more  effective  on  its 
practical  than  on  its  technical  side. 

Many  examples  still  survive  of  learning  through  apprenticeship. 
A  locomotive  engineer  obtains  his  training  first  as  a  fireman.  A 
nurse  frequently  obtains  all  of  her  training  through  actual  nursing 
in  a  hospital.  Until  very  recently,  many  teachers  in  England  ob- 
tained their  training  solely  as  apprentices,  being  known  as  '^  pupil 
teachers."  In  many  skilled  trades,  organized  apprenticeship  still 
survives,  in  one  form  or  another.  Leadership  in  many  vocational 
fields  is  reached  through  promotion  from  the  lower  stages — essen- 
tially a  method  of  learning  through  actual  participation  which  is 
without  the  direction  characteristic  of  apprenticeship. 

(b)  Because  recognition  of  the  value  of  actual  participation  in 
concrete  work  took  place  early  in  the  development  of  vocational 
education  in  schools,  endeavors  have  frequently  been  made  to  employ 
substitutes  for  participation  in  the  actual  processes  themselves  where 
participation  in  the  commercial  occupations  is  difficult  or  imprac- 
ticable.   This  may  be  called  practical  work  on  an  "  exercise ''  basis. 

The  following  are  examples :  The  law  student  practices  in  a  moot 
court.  The  engineering  student  carries  on  surveys  around  the  cam- 
pus. Commercial  schools  devise  imitation  money,  set  up  recei\ing 
windows,  etc.,  and  carry  on  "make-believe"  business  having  some 
semblance  to  actual  business.  The  agricultural  student  is  given  small 
plats  on  which  to  raise  plants,  or  he  shares  in  a  form  of  "  group  " 
or  "  gang  "  labor  directed  by  some  teacher.  The  wood- working  stu- 
dent is  given  exercises  on  lathes  and  other  machines,  the  products  of 
such  exercises  having  no  commercial  value. 

(c)  Several  problems  are  still  unsolved  as  regards  concrete  work 
in  many  lines  of  vocational  training.  Can  commercially  practical 
work  be  presented  in  properly  graduated  stages  ?  What  shall  be  the 
unit,  or  project,  in  the  practical  work?  Can  practical  work  in  a 
school  take  the  place  at  all  of  practical  work  imder  commercial  con- 
ditions apart  from  the  school  ?  Is  it  economically  desirable  that  the 
practical  work  of  a  school  be  sold  in  open  market?  Shall  the 
pupil  be  compensated  for  his  practical  work?  How  shall  the  prac- 
tical work  be  related  to  necessary  technical  training?  How  far 
shall  the  student  be  permitted  to  subdivide  his  practical  work  in 
the  direction  of  becoming  a  specialist,  as  in  machine-shop  working, 
textile  working,  etc.  ? 

5  (Definition).  Apprenticeship  is  a  term  here  used  to  include 
all  forms  of  systematic  vocational  education  through  the  participa- 
tion of  the  learner,  under  the  direction  of  skilled  workers,  in  the 
actual  work  of  various  productive  occupations. 
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Well-known  examples  are  the  apprenticeship  arrangements  in  the 
Tarious  skilled  trades.  Other  examples,  not  always  included  under 
the  term,  are  the  "pupil-teacher  system,"  formerly  prevalent  in 
England,  the  training  of  nurses  in  hospital  practice,  the  training  of 
commercial  experts  in  commercial  houses  through  systematic  ad- 
vancement from  one  type  of  employment  to  another,  the  methods 
employed  in  the  middle  ages  of  training  knights  and  priests,  the 
methods  formerly  prevalent  by  which  physicians,  lawyers,  etc.,  first 
took  service  as  youths  under  older  practitioners,  etc. 

Apprenticeship  as  a  means  of  vocational  education  is  generally 
believed  by  students  to  be  declining,  in  possibilities  and  importance. 
It  has  almost  disappeared  in  all  the  professions  except  nursing, 
acting,  and  journalism.  In  the  industries  the  substitution  of  manu- 
facturing processes  for  crafts  production,  and  the  subdivision  of 
work  made  possible,  has  greatly  diminished  the  field  for  apprentice- 
ship training.  In  occupations  calling  for  increased  amounts  of 
technical  knowledge  (various  electrical  trades,  plumbing,  gardening, 
etc.)  the  methods  of  apprenticeship  prove  unequal  to  the  task  of 
giving,  in  satisfactory  form,  technical  instruction.  Evening  voca- 
tional schools  were  first  organized  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency. 

6  (Definition).  Technical,  theoretical,  or  "related  sub- 
ject ''  phases  of  vocational  education  include  those  readings, 
lectures,  and  studies  and  exercises  in  mathematics,  science,  drawing 
and  art,  laboratory  exercises,  etc.,  which  furnish  organized  knowledge 
of,  and  practical  insight  into,  the  so-called  "  technical  aspects  "  of 
vocations.  The  technical  studies  appropriate  to  any  vocation  can 
onlv  be  determined  by  a  study  of  the  requirements  of  that  vocation 
itself. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  technical  knowledge  required  in 
certain  vocations:  For  the  physician,  physiology,  special  phases  of 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  etc.;  for  the  electrical  engineer,  certain 
phases  of  applied  mathematics,  drawing,  the  principles  of  electricity, 
some  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  etc. ;  for  the  farmer,  agricultural 
science,  embodying  selected  phases  of  botany,  soil  physics,  chemistry 
of  fertilizers,  hygiene  of  domestic  animals,  meteorology,  accounting, 
exchange  forms  of  mechanics  as  applied  in  farm  machines,  etc. ;  for 
the  bookkeeper,  some  phases  of  mathematics;  for  the  house  carpenter, 
certain  phases  of  drawing,  mechanics,  building  materials,  and  mathe- 
matical calculations;  for  a  teamster,  local  geography,  mechanics  of 
vehicles,  hygiene  of  domestic  animals,  etc.;  for  the  dressmaker, 
certain  phases  of  art,  drawing,  mechanics,  etc. ;  for  the  homemaker, 
specific  phases  of  food  chemistry,  decorative  art,  simple  forms  of 
mechanism,  etc. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  great  majority  of  vocations,  no  satisfactory 
analysis  has  yet  been  made  of  the  related  technical  studies  which  are 
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pertinent  and  valuable.  But  it  has  become  evident  that  the  content 
of  technical  training  which  actually  functions  in  many  vocations  is 
much  leas  than  has  been  assumed.  The  inherited  traditions  of 
academic  education  have  caused  many  people  to  believe  that  all  of  the 
phases  or  parts  under  a  given  inclusive  subject  should  be  studied, 
notwithstanding  the  absurdities  to  which  tliis  contention  leads.  For 
example,  botany  and  chemistry  as  separate  abstract  subjects  are  some- 
times taught  in  agricultural  schools;  prospective  mechanics  are 
induced  to  study  algebra  and  geometry;  and  a  prospective  house 
carpenter  is  urged  to  take  a  general  course  in  mechanical  drawing, 
although,  in  each  case,  the  successful  workers  in  these  fields  will 
employ  only  very  limited  and  special  phases  of  these  subjects.  It 
is  obvious  that  progress  in  the  development  of  programs  of  vocational 
education  will  involve  a  clear  differentiation  of  the  technical  training 
needed  in  each  vocation.  Experience  will  probably  show  that  so- 
called  *^  foundations '^  in  general  knowledge  of  abstract  scientific, 
or  mathematical,  or  art  subjects,  is  often  relatively  valueless  for 
vocational  purposes. 

(b)  In  some  discussions  of  vocational  education  the  related  tech- 
nical studies  are  sometimes  called  the  ^^  academic  subjects.''  This 
usage  is  confusing,  and  should  be  discouraged.  The  word  ^^  aca- 
demic "  should  be  restricted  to  the  field  of  general,  or  liberal,  edu- 
cation. 

7  (Definition).  A  technical  school  is  a  school  designed  to  give 
technical  knowledge  only,  as  that  is  involved  in  some  recognized 
vocation  or  group  of  related  vocations. 

The  following  are  examples:  Schools  of  law  and  medicine  origi- 
nally taught  only  the  more  theoretical  phases  of  these  professions. 
Only  in  the  more  recent  stages  of  their  development  are  they  intro- 
ducing practical  work  as  a  means  of  instruction.  Schools  of  engi- 
neering originally  taught  chiefly  engineering  mathematics,  drawing, 
science,  etc.,  giving  little  or  no  practical  work.  Some  schools  of 
technology  still  confine  themselves  to  this ;  but  in  many  others  shop- 
work,  summer-camp  work,  compulsory  practical  service  in  mines, 
etc.,  are  now  added,  to  give  necessary  practical  experience.  The 
earlier  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  taught  primarily  the  mathe- 
matics and  sciences  supposed  to  constitute  a  basis  of  knowledge  for 
agricultural  practice.  Some  commercial  schools  offer  only  informa- 
tional studies  regarding  commercial  operations.  Technical  high 
schools  teach  chiefly  certain  phases  of  applied  science  and  art,  illus- 
trated with  laboratory  practice.  Much  of  the  home  making  taught 
in  contemporary  high  and  other  schools,  under  such  heads  as  "  house- 
hold arts,"  "domestic  economy,"  "household  economics,"  etc.,  is 
primarily  an  attempt  to  give  technical  knowledge  only  of  the  proc- 
esses involved  in  home  making. 
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(a)  Technical  education  had  its  origin  and  took  its  shape  pri- 
marily through  the  attempts  of  society  to  supplement  apprentice- 
ship as  a  means  of  vocational  training,  the  apprenticeship  giving 
practical  experience,  but  not  related  technical  knowledge.  Evening 
vocational  schools,  as  well  as  day  schools,  came  into  existence,  first, 
to  give  related  technical  knowledge. 

The  first  medical  colleges,  as  well  as  other  professional  schools, 
in  many  instances  assumed  that  the  student  had  already  served  an 
appr^iticeship  as  an  assistant  to  a  practitioner. 

(b)  The  value  of  technical  education  when  administered  without 
connection  with  practical  training  must  be  considered  solely  with 
reference  to  its  actual  efficiency  in  contributing  to  a  complete  scheme 
of  vocational  education.  In  some  of  the  higher  fields,  as  engmeer- 
ing,  technical  knowledge  alone  may  constitute  a  very  valuable  foun- 
dation, whereas,  in  many  of  the  trades,  it  may,  if  unaccompanied  by 
practical  experience,  be  almost  valueless.  The  entire  matter  is  one 
requiring  further  scientific  study. 

(c)  Secondary  technical  schools  as  now  found  in  the  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  commercial  fields  can  only  occasionally  be  called 
"vocational  schools"  in  the  sense  used  here,  because  the  instruc- 
tion in  them  is  not  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  a  distinctive  vo- 
cation. Commonly  their  teaching  is  of  a  general  nature,  unrelated 
to  the  actual  requirements  of  callings  as  now  organized.  It  is  prob- 
able that  their  teaching  does  not  generally  "  function  "  in  direct  vo- 
cational power.  In  a  few  cases  the  effects  of  the  training  given  may 
be  vocational,  as  in  the  case  of  draftsmen  and  analytical  chemists. 

(d)  Technical  schools  sometimes  offer  studies  the  actual  value  of 
which  may  consist  in  the  establishing  ideals  and  appreciations.  A 
normal  school,  for  example,  may  offer  the  history  of  education, 
which  is  not  properly  a  technical  study,  but  the  study  of  which  may 
give  rise  to  ideals  of  teaching.  Such  a  study  properly  belongs  under 
the  head  of  "  General  vocational  studies." 

8  (Definition).  General  vocational  studies  are  those  which, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  a  particular  calling,  seem  to  lead 
to  the  development  of  ideals,  general  interest,  and  social  insight,  but 
without  contributing  to  specific  forms  of  useful  knowledge,  skill, 
or  power. 

The  following  are  examples :  The  physician  may  study  the  history 
of  medicine  or  the  hospital  practices  of  the  past,  or  he  may  read  the 
biographies  of  such  men  as  Jenner,  Pasteur,  and  Lister.  The  engi- 
neer may  study  economics  and  the  rise  of  modem  industry,  labor 
problems,  and  geological  science.  The  teacher  may  study  general 
psychology  and  the  history  of  education.  The  prospective  machinist 
may  study  the  general  literature  of  his  subject,  the  history  of  the 
evolution  of  steel  working,  industrial  hygiene  as  related  to  his  call- 
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ing,  etc.  The  prospective  clerk  may  study  commercial  geography, 
the  history  of  exchange,  and  modem  banldng  problems.  The  pros- 
pective home  maker  may  read  of  the  homes  of  the  past  or  of  the 
present  in  other  lands,  etc. 

{a)  It  is  obvious  that  in  and  about  any  particular  calling  a  large 
amount  of  literature  may  be  gathered  which,  properly  used,  should 
do  much  to  promote  ideals,  to  give  insight  into  the  social  relation- 
ships of  the  calling,  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  its  hygienic  and 
psychological  aspects,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  an  appreciation 
of  the  possibilities  of  advancement  for  the  worker. 

(b)  The  actual  value  of  so-called  general  vocational  education  is 
still  open  to  question.  It  is  exceedingly  easy  to  organize  and  admin- 
ister various  forms  of  "  general  vocational "  education  in  accordance 
with  academic  traditions.  It  may  lead  to  '^  industrial  intelligence,'^ 
a  quality  which,  if  it  exists  as  ordinarily  conceived,  is  much  in  de- 
mand. It  is  probable  that  the  actual  value  of  general  vocational 
education  is  very  dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been 
preceded  by  foundations  in  practical  experience  and  definitely  re- 
lated technical  studies. 

IV.  PEDAQOQICAL  DEVICES  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Vocational  education  requires  the  development  of  new  and  some- 
times unfamiliar  pedagogical  devices,  most  important  of  which,  for 
the  present,  are  those  signified  by  the  terms  "  projects,"  "  short  unit 
course,"  "  correlation  of  technical  and  practical  training,"  and  "  pro- 
ductive work." 

1  (Definition).  A  project  in  vocational  education  is  a  definite 
unit  of  instruction  which  combines  practical  or  manipulative  achieve- 
ment with  a  definite  enhancement  of  power  to  apply  related  technical 
knowledge. 

(a)  Practical  work  alone  may  correspond  to  what  is  known  as  a 
"job"  in  many  lines  of  industry.  A  project  is  an  "educational" 
job ;  it  has  educational  value,  and  it  ought  to  have  economic  value. 

(&)  Growth  in  capacity  to  apply  related  technical  knowledge  may 
involve  application  of  general  knowledge  already  obtained,  as  where 
a  student  in  carpentry  learns  to  make  further  use  of  his  previously 
acquired  knowledge  of  board  measure;  or  it  may  involve  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  technical  knowledge,  as  that  is  immediately  related  to  the 
job  in  hand. 

(c?)  A  complete  project  usually  involves  the  following  steps  on 
the  part  of  the  learner: 

1.  Purposeful  consideration  of  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  under- 

taking the  job. 

2.  Planning  how  to  meet  these  conditions,  in  terms  of  the  mate- 

rials of  the  trade,  trade  operations,  suitable  tools,  etc. 
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3.  Preparation  of  needed  preliminary  working  aids  in  conven- 

tional forms,  such  as  drawings,  working  plans,  etc. 

4.  The  performing  of  such  calculations  as  may  be  necessary,  in- 

cluding figuring  cost,  ascertaining  amount  of  stock  to  be  used. 
and  other  conditions. 

5.  The  execution  of  the  job  as  planned,  and  in  accordance  with 

^ecifications. 

6.  The  submission  of  a  proper  report  of  the  job. 

7.  In  some  cases,  a  disposal  of  the  project  on  an  economic  basis. 
The  following  are  examples  of  projects:  An  engineering  student 

employed  to  lay  out  a  grade  as  required  by  a  railroad;  a  hospital 
interne  given  charge  of  a  case;  a  teacher  taking  full  charge  of  a 
group  of  pupils;  an  agricultural  student  undertaking  to  raise  an 
acre  of  com,  and  to  market  the  same,  or  to  take  charge  of  two  dairy 
coFS  for  a  year,  including  the  proper  care,  feeding,  and  milking 
of  these;  an  industrial-school  student  imdertaking  a  definite  job  of 
work  as  this  is  carried  on  m  commercial  enterprises;  a  pupil  in  a 
trade  school  making  a  dress,  or  a  group  of  pupils  in  a  school  of 
carpentry  erecting  a  cottage;  a  student  in  homemaking  preparing 
the  family  breakfast  for  a  month,  etc. 

{d)  Projects  may  be  subdivided  into  major  and  minor  projects, 
the  latter  being  subdivisions  of  major  projects. 

For  example,  a  boy  in  an  agricultural  school  might  undertake  to 
raise  an  acre  of  potatoes,  this  being  his  major  project.  For  practical 
purposes,  he  would  subdivide  this  into  a  series  of  minor  projects, 
each  one  a  unit  in  itself.  A  class  of  pupils  in  an  industrial  school 
might  undertake  the  construction  of  a  machine,  each  boy  having 
some  one  piece  of  work  assigned  to  him  as  his  minor  project,  or 
even  some  one  operation.  A  girl  undertaking  the  preparation  of 
the  family  breakfasts  for  a  month  might  make  her  minor  project 
temporarily  the  study  and  practi<5e  required  in  preparation  of  one 
dish. 

(e)  It  is  obvious  that  projects  may  be  individual  or  cooperative. 
It  is  conceivable  that  in  industrial  schools,  large  cooperative  projects 
might  be  undertaken  by  a  class,  with  appropriate  subdivisions,  each 
subdivision  forming  a  project  by  itself. 

(/)  The  project  has  no  definite  counterpart  in  academic  or  gen- 
eral education.  Much  of  the  work  in  general  education  was  formerly 
organized  on  the  ^^  lesson  unit "  basis.  In  such  subjects  as  mathemat- 
ics, history,  geography,  English,  it  is  now  organized  on  the  "  topic 
unit"  basis.  The  study  of  a  classic  selection  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  the  execution  of  a  manual  training  enterprise  provide  the  nearest 
analogies. 

(g)  The  alternative  to  the  project  organization  of  vocational 
work  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  job  as  the  unit  of  practical  work,  and, 
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on  the  other,  the  logically  organized  course  of  instruction  in  tech- 
nical subjects. 

(A)  In  many  lines  of  vocational  education,  satisfactory  series  of 
projects  have  not  yet  been  developed.  Obviously,  the  development 
of  a  project  system  of  organizing  vocational  work  presents  very  great 
difficulties,  and  especially  to  persons  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the 
logical  organization  of  technical  subject  matter. 

2  (Definition).  The  short  unit  course  is  an  intensive  form 
of  training  and  instruction  which  is  intended  to  meet,  in  a  limited 
number  of  lessons,  a  specific  need  of  a  particular  group  of  learners. 
Each  unit  deals  with  some  one  teachable  phase  of  a  trade  or  other 
occupation,  and  is  complete  in  itself. 

The  short  unit  course  has  thus  far  been  worked  out  primarily  only 
in  the  fields  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  homemaking  education. 
In  agriculture,  short  unit  courses  are  found  in  connection  with  ex- 
tension work,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  a  few  weeks  definite 
instruction  is  given  in  both  the  manipulative  and  technical  phases  of 
some  one  specific  field  of  practice  in  agriculture  or  animal  husbandry. 
In  evening  industrial  schools  the  short  unit  course  is  designed  to 
give  quite  specific  instruction,  either  of  a  manipulative  or  technical 
character,  in  some  one  phase  of  the  trade  or  occupation  being  fol- 
lowed, or  to  be  followed.  It  is  assumed  that  the  short  xmit  course, 
when  technical  in  character,  will  be  related  to  the  practical  work 
already  being  followed  by  the  learner. 

The  following  are  examples:  Five  lessons  in  the  use  of  spraying; 
5  lessons  in  orchard  cropping;  5  lessons  in  farm  accounting;  5  lessons 
in  grafting;  10  lessons  in  kiln  drying  of  lumber;  10  lessons  in  the 
use  of  the  buzz  planer;  5  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  sliding  rule;  6 
lessons  in  thread  cutting;  20  lessons  in  cotton  sampling;  5  lessons 
in  the  making  of  a  shirt  waist. 

3  (Definition).  The  correlation  of  technical  studies  and 
practical  work  includes  such  pedagogical  devices  as  involve  the 
integral  relation  of  technical  studies  with  jobs  of  practical  work  as 
found  in  the  project  method  of  organization. 

The  following  are  examples:  Mechanical  drawing  may  be  taught 
as  a  general  subject,  apart  from  its  particular  application  to  the 
work  of  the  machinist,  house  carpenter,  or  dressmaker  (probably 
general,  or  general  technical,  rather  than  vocational) ;  or,  as  opposed 
to  this,  it  may  be  taught  in  intimate  correlation  with  the  practical 
work  of  training  for  various  specific  vocations.  A  pupil  studying 
house  carpentry  may  acquire  power  in  mechanical  drawing  through 
exercises  closely  adjusted  to  the  practical  work  which  he  is  taking 
from  day  to  day.  Different  forms  of  drawing  would  therefore  be 
required  for  the  machinist,  the  plumber,  the  electrician,  etc. 
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Such  sciences  as  botany  and  zoology  may  be  studied  by  a  prospec- 
tive farmer,  independent  of  their  particular  applications  in  agricul- 
ture (therefore  general  education).  As  opposed  to  this,  the  student 
of  agriculture  may  undertake  to  raise  an  acre  of  potatoes,  and  in 
conjunction  with  this  problem  study  those  phases  of  plant  and  animal 
life  which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

A  girl  may  study  the  mechanical  principles  of  movement  of  air 
currents  as  a  matter  of  physics  (general).  As  opposed  to  this,  she 
may  be  instructed  in  the  practical  problems  of  making  various  types 
of  stoves  bum  effectively,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  problem  such 
matters  relating  to  the  circulation  of  air  currents  in  stoves  as  will 
reinforce  her  practical  experience. 

In  view  of  academic  traditions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  teach  various 
sciences,  as  well  as  mathematics  and  drawing,  as  separate  abstract 
subjects.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  for  most  pupils,  at  least, 
the  learning  of  these  subjects  in  the  abstract  does  not  contribute 
to  efficient  vocational  training.  On  the  other  hand,  the  integral  cor- 
relation of  phases  of  these  technical  studies  with  practical  work 
presents  obvious  pedagogical  difficulties,  but  its  vocational  value  is 
unquestioned. 

V.  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
1.  Vocational  schools  classified. — Vocational  education  in 
schools,  like  other  forms  of  education,  may  be  carried  on  in  day 
schools  (in  which  the  student  is  under  the  control  of  the  school  for 
substantially  all  of  his  working  time) ;  evening  schools  (in  which 
the  student  is  regularly  employed,  and  is  under  direction  of  the 
school  only  for  his  evening  hours) ;  or  continuation  schools  (in  which 
the  student  is  regularly  employed,  and  is  under  control  of  the  school 
only  for  a  limited  niunber  of  hours  taken  from  his  working  day). 

These  schools  may  be  further  classified  as  follows : 
Day  vocational  schools: 

(a)  Unified,  or  combined, 
(ft)  Dual,  or  cooperative — 

(1)  FnU  responsibility. 

(2)  Part  responsibility. 
Evening  vocational  schools: 

(o)  Preparatory. 
(&)  Extension. 
Continuation  vocational  schools: 
(a)  Preparatory, 
(d)  Extension. 

2  (Definition).    A  day  school  for  vocational  education  is 

one  which  requires  that  the  pupil  be  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
for  substantially  the  greater  part  of  each  working  day,  for  at  least 
five  days  in  each  week,  for  the  major  portion  of  each  year. 

Day  vocational  schools  are  of  several  types,  according  as  the  prac- 
tical or  productive  work  in  them  is  done  under  the  same  roof  and  in 
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direct  relation  to  the  technical  instruction,  or  separately  from  it. 
Among  these  are  the  "  unified  "  or  "  combined  "  type,  and  the  "  dual " 
or  "  cooperative  "  type. 

3  (Definition).  A  day  vocational  school  of  the  unified  or 
combined  type  is  one  in  which  all  phases  of  a  complete  program 
of  vocational  education  are  carried  on  under  one  roof,  or  general 
building,  under  the  immediate  control  and  direction  of  the  school. 

The  following  are  examples  of  unified,  or  combined,  day  vocational 
schools :  A  medical  college  immediately  controlling  its  own  hospital, 
and  opportunities  for  clinical  and  practical  work;  an  engineering 
college  possessing  its  own  shops,  summer  camps,  mines,  etc.,  for  ex- 
perimental and  practical  work ;  an  agricultural  school  owning  its  own 
farms,  gardens,  and  live  stock;  a  commercial  school  with  differenti- 
ated opportunities  for  various  forms  of  practical  work  in  account- 
ing, typewriting,  salesmanship,  etc. ;  an  industrial  school  having  its 
own  productive  shops  and  other  facilities  for  constructive  work;  a 
home-making  school  owning  a  house  or  apartment  in  which  practical 
housekeeping  is  carried  on,  including  such  branches  as  cooking,  sew- 
ing, laundering,  care  of  rooms,  nursing,  etc. 

It  is  a  present  tendency  in  vocational  education  to  insist  that  the 
practical  work  given  in  training  shall  be  of  a  productive,  com- 
mercially profitable,  and  marketable  character.  Hence,  we  have  in- 
stances of  medical  colleges  managing  serviceable  hospitals;  normal 
schools  using  as  practice  schools  public  schools  in  the  community; 
schools  of  carpentry  leasing  or  buying  land,  erecting  buildings,  and 
selling  the  same;  dressmaking  schools  marketing  their  product; 
electrical  workers'  schools  doing  necessary  labor  about  school  build- 
ings; printing  schools  taking  orders  on  a  commercial  scale;  home- 
making  schools  supplying  meals  and  other  products  for  sale  or  use 
outside;  etc. 

A  few  instances  exist  where  day  vocational  schools  have  complete 
control  of  practical  work  carried  on  within  the  confines  of  an  indus- 
trial or  other  establishment  at  some  little  distance,  but  which  is, 
nevertheless,  completely  under  the  control  of  the  instructing  force 
of  the  school. 

4  (Definition).  A  day  vocational  school  is  of  the  dual  or  co- 
operative type  when  the  complete  program  of  vocational  training 
involves  the  cooperation  or  other  relationship  of  two  agencies,  one, 
more  specifically  the  school,  giving  technical  and  related  instruc- 
tion, and  the  other  an  institution  or  agency  having  commercial  or 
practical  ends  in  view,  but  placed  in  a  cooperative  relationship  as  a 
means  of  furnishing  opportunities  for  practical  experience  to  prop- 
erly prepare  pupils. 

The  dual,  or  cooperative,  day  vocational  school  is  of  two  distinct 
types,  according  as  (a)  the  authorities  in  control  of  the  school  also 
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control  the  adjustment  and  assignment  of  the  practical  and  produc- 
tive work  as  this  may  be  used  for  educational  purposes,  or  (&)  the 
control  of  the  practical  work  for  learners  is  independent  of  the 
school  authorities. 

5  (Definition).  A  day  vocational  school  of  the  dual  or  cooperative 
type  is  a  full-responsibility  school  when  it  has  the  direction  of 
the  arrangement  of  practical  work  for  learners  when  this  is  carried 
on  m  independent  establishments. 

The  following  are  examples  of  day  vocational  schools  of  the  co- 
operative type  having  full  responsibility :  A  medical  college  sending 
its  students  into  hospital  practice  in  a  hospital  under  other  manage- 
ment, but  with  arrangements  whereby  the  work  done  by  the  students 
shall  be  completely  under  the  direction  of  the  college  authorities ;  a 
normal  school  sending  its  students  into  the  public  schools  of  a 
local  community,  the  students  remaining  completely  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  normal  school  authorities;  a  group  of  engineering  stu- 
dents taking  a  job  of  practical  work,  to  be  carried  out  wholly  under 
the  direction  of  the  college  authorities ;  an  industrial  school  sending 
a  group  of  boys  into  an  industrial  establishment,  where  equipment 
and  space  are  placed  at  their  disposal  for  carrying  out  productive 
work,  the  actual  program  of  such  work  being  under  the  direction  of 
the  school  authorities;  an  agricultural  school,  the  pupils  in  which 
carry  on,  on  their  home  farms,  practical  productive  work  under  the 
complete  direction  of  the  school. 

6  (Definition).  A  day  vocational  school  of  the  dual  or  coopera- 
tive type  is  a  part-responsibility  school  when  the  actual  work 
of  students  sent  into  other  establishments  for  purposes  of  practical 
training  is  controlled  by,  and  largely  under,  the  direction  of  the  in- 
dustrial establishment  itself. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  dual  or  cooperative  type  having 
part  responsibility :  A  normal  school  sending  its  students  into  public 
schools  where  these  students  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  normal 
school,  for  the  sake  of  practical  experience ;  an  engineering  school 
arranging  that  its  students  shall  have  opportunities  for  practical 
work  on  railroads,  in  mines,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  capacity  of  assist- 
ants or  laborers ;  a  commercial  school  sending  its  students  into  offices 
or  mercantile  establishments  during  busy  seasons  or  at  other  times, 
for  practical  experience;  an  industrial  school  arranging  the  group 
of  its  students  who  shall,  during  alternate  weeks,  or  at  other  regular 
intervals,  work  as  apprentices,  assistants,  or  laborers  in  industrial 
establishments;  an  agricultural  school  sending  its  pupils  out  on 
farms  for  practical  experience,  or  in  cooperation  with  parents  or 
others  in  carrying  out  practical  processes  on  the  farm;  a  home- 
making  school  sending  its  pupils  into  their  own  homes  to  carry  on 
the  home  processes,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  home  itself. 
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{a)  The  day  vocational  school  of  the  cooperative  "part  respon- 
sibility" type  must  not  be  confused  with  the  "part-time"  school, 
which  receives  pupils  from  industrial  establishments  where  they 
are  already  employed.  (This  type  of  school  will  later  be  defined 
as  a  modified  form  of  continuation  school.)  At  times  the  actual 
distinctions  in  character  between  the  operations  of  the  two  schools 
may  be  difficult  to  define;  but  the  essential  difference  is  determined 
by  the  fact  that  in  one  type  the  pupils  go  from  the  school  to  the  em- 
ploying establishment  with  a  view  to  obtaining  practical  experience, 
whereas  in  the  other  type  the  pupils  go  from  the  employing  establish- 
ment to  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplemental  train- 
ing. The  latter  is  properly  "trade-extension  training,"  discussed 
under  continuation  education. 

(b)  The  efficiency  of  any  form  of  dual  or  cooperative  vocational 
education  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  practical  experience 
obtained  in  the  shop  and  the  technical  instruction  obtained  in  the 
school  are  coordinated,  correlated,  and  integrated.  In  some  existing 
so-called  part-time  plans  the  practical  work  of  the  pupil  is  only 
remotely  related  to  the  technical  instruction.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment results  in  poor  vocational  education.  An  agricultural  student 
spending  his  summers  on  a  farm  will  obtain  valuable  practical  expe- 
rience, but  much  of  it,  being  unrelated  to  his  school  work,  will  not 
constitute  a  valuable  part  of  vocational  education.  Technical  in- 
struction in  homemaking,  without  practical  experience  under  the 
direction  of  the  school,  is  but  poorly  supplemented  by  the  miscel- 
laneous practical  experience  obtained  at  home.  To  send  a  commercial 
pupil  into  an  office  or  mercantile  establishment  during  a  busy  season  is 
much  better  than  no  practical  experience  during  the  course  of  school 
training;  but  such  practical  experience  will  be  related  only  remotely 
to  the  concrete  teaching.  Normal  schools  find  the  practice  of  sending 
students  into  schools  not  under  their  direct  control  of  doubtful  value, 
and  in  any  case  helpful  only  in  the  last  stages  of  their  vocational 
training. 

(c)  Theoretically,  vocational  training  under  cooperative  or  dual 
arrangements  should  ultimately  prove  the  most  effective,  if  proper 
coordination  of  the  separate  agencies  can  be  procured,  because  then 
the  required  practical  experience  is  obtained  under  genuinely  com- 
mercial conditions,  a  situation  most  difficult  to  develop  in  a.  unified 
day  vocational  school.  Satisfactory  coordination  of  effort  between 
school  and  commercial  establishment  for  dual  or  cooperative  voca- 
tional training  is  now  difficult  to  obtain,  partly  (a)  because  commer- 
cial and  industrial  establishments  conducted  for  profit  are  indisposed 
to  advance  learners  through  successive  stages  of  practical  work,  and 
(b)  because  teachers  of  technical  studies  are  indisposed  or  unable 
to  adjust  technical  instruction  to  the  requirements    of    practical 
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experience,  preferring  to  teach  technical  studies  on  some  purely 
logical  basis.  In  time  the  following  two  methods  of  meeting  these 
difficulties  may  be  developed : 

(1)  Vocational  schools  having  groups  of  pupils  in  need  of,  and 
ready  for,  practical  experience  may  offer  the  services  of  these  to  in- 
dustrial establishments  on  suitable  terms,  on  condition  that  these 
pupils,  under  the  supervision  of  instructors,  be  allo>wed  to  fit  into 
practical  work  at  such  places  and  to  such  degrees  as  will  be  educa- 
tionally profitable,  while  at  the  same  time  involving  no  economic  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  employer.  (This  arrangement  would  be  especially 
suited  to  pupils  from  14  to  18  years  of  age.) 

(2)  Teachers  of  technical  subjects  will  be  required  to  adjust  their 
instruction  so  that,  as  their  students  who  are  regularly  employed  in 
establishments  are  advanced  from  stage  to  stage  of  work,  the 
technical  teacher  will  adjust  his  training  to  the  requirements  of  the 
practical  work.  This  will  usually  require  that  subjects  of  study 
based  upon  purely  logical  foundations  in  technical  subjects  be  re- 
placed by  short  unit  courses  and  exercises  based  upon  the  practical 
work  of  the  students 

7  (Definition).  Evening  vocational  schools  are  schools  in 
which  the  hours  of  instruction  lie  outside  of  the  customary  working 
day.  Evening  vocational  schools  are  of  two  types,  extension  and 
preparatory. 

8  (Definition).  The  extension  evening  vocational  school 
is  a  school  in  which  a  young  person  already  employed  in  some  occu- 
pation receives,  during  evening  hours,  vocational  education  in  sub- 
jects closely  correlated  with  the  work  which  he  follows  during  the 
day,  and  calculated  to  assist  him  toward  greater  efficiency  or  more 
advanced  work  in  that  calling. 

The  following  are  examples:  A  young  man  following  the  trade 
of  machinist,  receiving  an  evening-school  trainiug  in  mechanical 
drawing  and  calculations  related  to  his  work,  or  practical  instruc- 
tion on  machines  closely  related  to  those  he  operates  during  the 
day,  or  calculated  to  give  him  more  technical  knowledge  of  them ;  a 
man  already  engaged  in  raising  poultry,  obtaiuing  in  night  classes 
technical  instruction  in  the  more  scientific  phases  of  poultry  raising ; 
a  man  engaged  during  the  day  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  law,  or 
engineering,  studying  in  an  appropriate  evening  school  subjects 
related  to  his  professional  work;  a  domestic  employed  in  a  home, 
studying  more  advanced  phases  of  cooking  and  sewing,  in  evening 
classes. 

9  (Definition).  Preparatory  evening  vocational  schools 
are  those  in  which  is  offered  vocational  training  unrelated  to  the 
oociipation  foUowed  by  the  student  during  the  day. 
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Few  satisfactory  examples  are  yet  available  as  to  profitable  even- 
ing preparatory  vocational  education.  The  time  is  usually  too  short, 
the  student  too  tired  or  uninterested  to  make  satisfactory  progress. 
The  following  examples  are  suggested :  Girls  in  textile  mills  studying 
homemaking,  the  latter  work  being  divided  into  short  units,  such 
as  shirt-waist  making,  the  preparation  of  lunches,  laundering,  etc. 
(as  now  provided  in  special  legislation  in  Massachusetts) ;  a  book- 
keeper taking  machine-sliop  practice,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a 
trained  worker  upon  a  special  machine ;  a  clerk  studying,  in  an  even- 
ing law  school,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  bar  examinations. 

It  is  important  to  consider  how  far  preparatory  work  in  evening 
vocational  schools  may  be  developed  in  the  future  on  what  is  known 
as  the  "  short-unit "  basis.  The  most  successful  extension  work  in 
evening  schools  of  a  definitely  vocational  character  is  now  organized 
on  the  short-unit  basis,  which  means  that  the  learner  is  enabled  to 
acquire  skill  in  a  particular  process,  with  a  particular  machine,  or 
to  learn  how  to  solve  certain  problems  or  to  use  certain  devices,  the 
necessity  for  which  appears  in  connection  with  his  daily  work.  It  is 
possible  that  in  evening  trade  preparatory  schools  similar  results  can 
be  procured  by  a  strictly  practical  "  short-unit "  organization. 

10  (Definition).  Continuation  vocational  schools  are 
schools  which  are  attended  for  a  limited  number  of  hours  each  week, 
within  the  customary  working-day,  by  persons  regularly  employed. 

(a)  Continuation  vocational  schools,  like  evening  vocational 
schools,  may  be  "  trade  extension  "  or  "  trade  preparatory  "  schools. 

(b)  In  practice  evening  vocational  schools  are  adapted  to  workers 
upward  of  17  or  18  years  of  age,  while  continuation  vocational 
schools  are  primarily  adapted  to  young  workers  from  14  to  18  years 
of  age. 

11  (Definition).  Extension  continuation  vocational 
schools  are  schools  giving  instruction  or  practice  directly  related 

'  to  the  occupations  being  followed  by  the  pupils. 

If  the  time  given  to  the  school  is  considerable — perhaps  alternate 
days  or  weeks,  or  a  half  of  each  working-day — then  such  schools  are 
often  called  "part-time  schools."  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  great 
variety  of  occupations  followed  by  young  persons  offer  opportunities 
for  supplemental  or  extension  training  in  vocational  schools  on  the 
continuation  basis.  The  following  are  examples:  A  messenger  boy 
learning  the  geography  of  the  community  in  which  he  works  in 
order  to  improve  his  efficiency  as  a  messenger;  a  machinist  being 
taught  in  short-unit  courses  a  variety  of  devices  and  operations 
essential  to  his  advancement  or  greater  efficiency;  a  salesgirl  being 
taught  devices  of  salesmanship;  a  farmer  being  taught  particular 
phases  of  tillage,  animal  husbandry,  etc. 
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12  (Definition).  A  preparatory  continuation  vocational 
school  is  one  which  undertakes  to  teach  the  student  a  new  trade  or 
other  occupation,  or  to  give  him  an  essential  part  of  the  training 
required  for  such  trade  during  hours  in  which  he  is  in  attendance. 

13.  Modified  forms  of  continuation  vocational  educa- 
tion.— Various  modified  forms  of  continuation  vocational  education 
exist,  according  to  the  character  of  the  occupation  followed  and  the 
time  available  for  related  study. 

Part-time  vocational  education  includes  plans  whereby  young 
people  regularly  employed  are  released  for  regular  periods,  some- 
times alternate  weeks,  in  order  to  obtain  instruction  and  practice 
in  matters  related  to  their  ocupations.  Farmers  during  dull  sea- 
sons attend  the  short  courses  offered  under  extension  agencies  or  in 
agricultural  colleges.  Apprentices  are  sometimes  sent  away  to  other 
establishments  for  temporary  employment,  primarily  to  learn  new 
or  related  processes.  Physicians  in  practice  sometimes  engage  in 
hospital  practice  for  short  periods,  in  order  to  obtain  new  knowl- 
edge. In  Germany  and  England  the  more  capable  workers  in  cer- 
tain technical  trades  are  sent  to  special  schools  for  limited  periods 
to  acquire  mastery  of  mathematical  and  technical  processes  needed 
in  order  to  become  foremen  or  overseers. 

"Improvement"  or  "general"  continuation  schools,  not  of  a 
vocational  character,  are  common  in  Germany  and  are  found  at 
present  in  two  or  three  States  of  the  United  States.  These  aim  to 
utilize  the  continuation  period  of  instruction  to  further  general 
education. 

VI.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  administration  of  publicly  supported  vocational  education  in- 
volves the  same  problems  as  those  found  in  the  public  control  and 
direction,  of  general  education.  The  relationship  of  the  administra- 
tive organization  of  general  education  to  the  administrative  organi- 
zation of  vocational  education  introduces  questions  of  "  dual "  versus 
"single"  control.  The  types  of  schools  and  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  schools  introduce  problems  of  differentiation  of  schools,  and 
divisions  and  departments  within  schools. 

1  (Definition).  Dual  administrative  control  of  education 
exists  when,  either  in  the  State  or  in  the  local  community,  or  in 
both,  the  agencies  for  the  control  of  vocational  education  are  dis- 
tinct from  those  for  the  control  of  general  education. 

Examples.  In  Massachusetts  for  several  years  a  commission  on 
uidustrial  education  had  complete  authority  over  industrial  schools 
on  behalf  of  the  State,  its  operations  having  no  connection  with  those 
of  the  existing  State  board  of  education.    In  a  few  Massachusetts 
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oommunities,  separate  boards  of  trustees  are  in  charge  of  industrial 
schools. 

2  (Definition).  Slng^le  administrative  control  is  found 
when  vocational  schools  are  organized  and  supervised  by  the  same 
authorities  as  those  charged  with  responsibility  for  general  edu- 
cation. 

In  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time,  the  State  board  of  education 
exercises  certain  functions  alike  with  reference  to  vocational  and 
general  education.  In  most  Massachusetts  conmiunities,  a  local 
school  committee,  working  through  a  superintendent  of  schools,  is 
in  charge  of  both  forms. 

In  practice,  neither  dual  nor  single  control  is  found  in  a  pure 
form.  Experience  shows  the  wisdom  of  arrangements  whereby,  in 
communities  properly  appreciative  of  vocational  education,  there 
shall  be  ultimate  single  control,  but  with  a  differentiation  of  specific 
agencies  for  the  direction  and  supervision  of  each  form  of  education. 

Fcfr  example,  in  Massachusetts  a  single  board  of  education,  work- 
ing through  a  commissioner,  supervises  on  behalf  of  the  State 
vocational  education  and  so  much  of  general  education  as  it  is  author- 
ized to  supervise  under  the  law.  Under  the  commissioner,  however, 
is  one  deputy  commissioner  designated  to  deal  with  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  another  deputy  commissioner  to  deal  with  other  forms. 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  New  York,  Pennsylvania^  and  Connecticut  pre- 
sent examples  of  more  or  less  modified  forms  of  controL  In  some 
instances,  where  separate  local  boards  exist,  the  board  for  vocational 
education  may  be  created  by  the  board  in  charge  of  general  educa- 
tion, or  the  two  boards  may  have  common  membership. 

3  (Definition).  A  Tocational  school  is  an  organization  of 
instructors,  pupils,  courses,  buildings,  equipment,  eta,  devoted  to 
vocational  education  for  one  or  more  distinct  vocations. 

An  analogy  is  f  oimd  in  university  organization,  where,  under  one 
general  control,  departments,  or  schools  for  the  teaching  of  the 
various  professions  and  the  liberal  arts  exist 

4  (Definition).  A  vocational  department  in  a  vocational 
school  is  an  organization  of  teachers,  equipment,  etc.,  designed  to 
train  young  people  for  a  single  recognized  occupation. 

Thus,  a  vocational  industrial  school  may  have  departments  for  the 
training  of  plumbers,  patternmakers,  cabinetmakers,  printers,  etc., 
and  experience  may  show  that  very  little  of  the  actual  training 
required  for  these  different  occupations  will  be  alike  or  in  common. 
A  vocational  commercial  school  might  have  departments  for  the 
training  of  accountants,  stenographers,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc.  A 
department  of  "  general  instruction "  in  a  vocational  school  is  an 
organization  of  teachers,  equipment,  etc.,  designed  to  give  the  non- 
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vocational  instruction  required  in  common  by  several  departments 
of  a  vocational  school. 

5  (Definition).  A  division  in  a  vocational  school  includes 
two  or  more  departments  dealing  with  related  materials,  and  involv- 
ing, to  some  extent,  related  processes. 

Thus  in  a  large  vocational  school  there  might  be  a  wood- working 
division  embracing  such  departments  as  patternmaking,  cabinetmak- 
ing,  and  house  carpentry;  a  machine-shop  division;  a  printing 
division,  etc. 

6  (Definition).  A  departmental  advisory  committee  in 
the  administration  of  vocational  education  consists  of  two  or  more 
persons,  preferably  representing,  respectively,  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  a  given  vocational  field,  for  which  the  department  to  which 
it  stands  in  an  advisory  relationship  is  giving  vocational  training. 

The  successful  administration  of  vocational  education  under  public 
control  requires  the  active  cooperation  of  representatives  of  the  occu- 
pations for  which  training  is  being  given.  A  useful  means  to  this 
end,  where  vocational  schools  are  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
regular  school  authorities,  is  the  advisory  committee  consisting,  in  the 
main,  of  employers  and  employees  in  the  particular  industry  for 
which  a  given  department  is  offering  vocational  training.  Good 
administration  requires  that  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  brought 
iuto  intimate  consultative  relationship  to  all  new  proposals  as  to 
standards  and  conduct  of  vocational  training  in  the  department  con- 
cerned. The  responsible  head  of  the  department  must,  in  an  execu- 
tive capacity,  be  responsible  for  securing  the  conditions  which  shall 
enable  the  advisory  committee  to  be  active  and  effective. 

VIL  PRACTICAL  ARTS  SCHOOLS,  DEPARTMENTS,  AND  STUDIES. 

In  private  and  public  schools  a  variety  of  studies  and  practices 
have  developed  during  recent  years  that  may  be  described  collectively 
by  the  words  "practical  arts."  Various  forms  of  practical  arts 
education  are  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  vocational  education. 
Experience  proves  that  practical  arts  training,  of  one  form  or 
another,  may  make  valuable  contributions  to  general  education.  It 
is  not  yet  evident  that  practical  arts  education,  as  ordinarily  carried 
on,  makes  substantial  contributions  to  vocational  efficiency.  It  may 
be  made  to  affect  vocational  choice  and  perhaps  stimulate  vocational 
ideals.    Among  the  forms  of  practical  arts  education  are  these : 

1.  Manual  arts  training  in  lower  grades. — Manual  training 
in  lower  grades  is  that  form  of  practical  arts  education  in  which 
boys  and  girls,  usually  during  the  work  of  the  first  six  grades,  have 
practice  with  a  variety  of  exercises  or  projects  resembling  projects 
carried  on  in  practical  life. 
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This  manual  training  includes  whittling,  clay  modeling,  paper 
folding,  picture  mounting,  needlework,  weaving,  and  a  variety  of 
other  constructive  acti\4ties  within  the  range  of  the  experience  of 
children  under  12  years  of  age.  In  this  work,  boys  and  girls  usually 
do  the  same  exercises,  and  these  are  taught  by  the  regular  class 
teacher. 

2.  Manual  training  In  upper  grades  and  high  schools. — 
Manual  training  in  upper  grades  and  high  schools,  as  the  term  is 
now  used,  applies  mainly  to  wood  and  metal  working,  including  at 
times  printing,  bookbinding,  and  various  forms  of  constructive  work 
as  arranged  for  boys  from  12  to  16  or  18  years  of  age. 

In  this  field  of  manual  training,  well-defined  programs  of  bench, 
forge,  and  metal  working  are  now  found.  This  work  is  usually 
taught  by  a  departmental  teacher. 

3.  Household  arts  for  upper  grades  and  high  schools. — 
Corresponding  to  manual  training  for  boys  from  12  to  18  years 
of  age  are  now  found  in  upper  grades  and  high  schools  a  variety  of 
practical  exercises  in  cooking  and  sewing,  and  occasionally  in  other 
home-making  fields,  designed  to  give  girls  from  12  to  18  years  of  age 
insight  and  taste  with  regard  to  domestic  operations. 

In  forms  slightly,  if  at  all,  modified  the  same  subject  is  called 
"  home  economics  "  and  "  domestic  economy."  Sewing  and  its  allied 
lines  are  sometimes  included  under  the  term  "domestic  art,"  while 
cooking  and  its  allied  lines  are  sometimes  called  "  domestic  science." 

4.  Agricultural  arts  education. — In  some  elementary  and 
high  schools  exercises  based  principally  upon  tillage  are  now  found 
as  constituting  a  phase  of  general  education.  In  some  cases  home 
gardening,  school  gardening,  and  laboratory  work  in  agricultural 
science  are  added,  as  well  as  reading  exercises  regarding  live  stock,  etc. 

5.  Commercial  arts  or  business  education. — ^In  elementary 
and  high  schools  a  variety  of  studies  and  practical  work  in  book- 
keeping, typewriting,  commercial  paper  writing,  and  the  like  have 
been  introduced  in  recent  years,  but  no  real  distinctions  between  "  vo- 
cational "  commercial  education  and  "  general "  vocational  education 
have  yet  been  made. 

6.  Practical  arts  high  schools. — ^Under  the  influence  of  the 
movement  for  manual  training  a  variety  of  special  forms  of  high 
schools  have  developed,  each  frequently  with  some  special  character- 
istics. They  are  variously  known  as  "  manual-training  high  schools," 
"  manual-arts  high  schools,"  "  mechanic-arts  high  schools,"  "  techni- 
cal high  schools,"  etc.  A  practical- arts  high  school  in  Boston  is 
organized  for  girls'  work  in  household  arts  exclusively.  Technical 
or  manual  training  high  schools  frequently  have  departments  of 
household  arts  for  girls. 
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VIIL  PREVOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  (Descriptive).  Within  the  last  few  years  the  term  "prevoca- 
tional  education*'  has  been  introduced  into  educational  literature, 
apparently  with  several  meanings. 

(a)  The  term  "  pre  vocational  education"  sometimes  refers  to 
studies  and  practices  which,  while  not  constituting  a  specific  part 
of  vocational  education,  nevertheless,  are  assumed  to  be  a  valuble  or 
even  essential  preliminary  thereto. 

In  a  broad  sense,  ability  to  read  and  write  is  preliminary  and 
essential  to  almost  any  form  of  vocational  pursuit  under  modem 
conditions.  Similarly,  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  essential  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  commercial  and  many  other  callings.  In  profes- 
sional education  biology  and  chemistry,  for  example,  are  frequently 
spoken  of  as  "  pre  vocational "  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  history  and 
economics  to  the  study  of  law;  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  study  of 
theology;  mechanical  drawing  and  trigonometry  to  the  engineering 
professions,  etc.  Similarly,  it  has  been  held  that  manual  training 
or  sloyd  (tool  work  with  wood  and  metals)  can  be  "  prevocational " 
to  the  mechanical  trades.  Whether  any  particular  study  "  func- 
tions "  as  prevocational  training  can,  of  course,  be  determined  only 
by  observation  and  experiment. 

(J)  The  term  "prevocational  education"  at  present  seems  more 
commonly  to  be  used  to  designate  programs  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing designed  to  assist  an  individual  in  making  an  intelligent  choice 
of  an  occupation,  through  giving  him  opportunity  to  participate  in 
a  series  of  practical  experiences  related  to  many  vocations. 

For  example,  it  has  been  asserted  that  manual-training  courses 
are,  or  can  be  made,  of  value  in  enabling  a  boy  to  "  find  himself  "  as 
regards  his  natural  aptitudes  for  some  one  of  the  tool  trades.  Simi- 
larly, it  has  been  asserted  that  so-called  "  commercial "  studies  and 
practices  as  found  in  public  high  schools  enable  the  youth  to  "  find 
himself  "  as  regards  his  aptitudes  for  some  commercial  calling.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  students  taking  mechanical  drawing  fre- 
quently discover  from  this  their  qualifications  or  lack  of  qualification 
for  various  trades  in  which  mechanical  drawing  applies. 

{e)  The  importance  of  prevocational  education  of  the  type  de- 
scribed under  (&)  increases  in  proportion  as  intelligent  vocational 
guidance  develops,  on  the  one  hand,  and  varied  opportunities  for 
systematic  vocational  education  are  established,  on  the  other.  We 
may  assume  that,  in  time,  in  any  urban  community  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  departments  of  vocational  education  will  be  open  to 
a  youth  at  14  or  16  years  of  age.  It  will  be  important  that  the  youth 
choose  wisely  the  school  which  he  shall  enter.  It  is  not  economical 
on  the  part  of  a  vocational  school  to  admit  a  considerable  number 
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of  persons  who  must  early  be  eliminated  because  of  innate  or  other 
disqualifications  for  the  work  selected.  If  programs  of  prevoca- 
tional  education  can  be  developed  which  will  accomplish  this  end, 
much  good  will  result 

It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  thai  through  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  instead  of  the  present  somewhat  rigid  courses  in  man- 
ual training,  there  should  be  presented  to  boys  a  large  variety  of 
opportunities  to  participate  in  constructive  and  practical  work  along 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  conmiercial  lines.  The  exercises  and 
opportunities  for  practical  achievement  should  be  related  as  closely 
as  practicable  to  various  occupational  pursuits  as  now  followed. 
Considerable  opportunity  for  election  should  be  given,  and  for  the 
early  giving  up  of  uncongenial  forms  of  work.  Good  amateur 
standards  should  prevail  in  this  work,  rather  than  so-called  "  profes- 
sional standards.^'  The  teachers  should  be  persons  possessing  varied 
forms  of  skill  and  wide  industrial  experience,  selected  with  a  view 
to  their  capacity  to  advise  boys  wisely  as  to  vocations  in  which  they 
would  probably  succeed.  Similarly,  it  is  suggested  that  opportuni- 
ties could  be  provided  for  girls  to  ^^  find  themselves  "  in  homemaking, 
industrial,  and  commercial  pursuits. 

(d)  The  problem  of  the  immediate  future  is  to  define  the  purposes 
of  prevocational  education,  if  useful  purposes  can  be  found,  and  then 
to  adapt  programs  of  practice  and  instruction  to  the  realization  ot 
these  ends. 

2  (Definition).  PreTOcational  education  includes  any  form 
of  education  designed  to  enable  a  youth  to  discover  for  which  one 
of  several  possible  vocations  he  is  best  fitted  by  natural  ability  and 
disposition,  the  program  of  instruction  and  practice  for  this  purpose 
being  based  mainly  upon  actual  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
learner  in  a  variety  of  typical  practical  experiences  derived  from  the 
occupations  involved. 

IX.  VOCATIONAL  QUIDANCB. 

1  (Descriptive).  Vocational  guidance  represents  an  attempt 
(first  through  philanthropic  initiative  and  support,  and  later  ap- 
pearing through  agencies  for  public  education)  to  lessen  the  mis- 
direction of  energy  and  general  loss  of  effectiveness  at  present 
involved  in  the  efforts  of  young  persons,  especially  in  urban  centers, 
to  find  suitable  employment. 

The  historic  agency  of  vocational  guidance  has  been  the  home. 
Under  primitive  and  settled  conditions,  the  occupation  of  the  child 
usually  followed  that  of  the  father.  In  the  modem  urban  com- 
munity, the  home  becomes  less  and  less  adapted  to  giving  effective 
vocational  guidance.  There  is  also  available,  now,  a  large  amount 
of  organized  knowledge  as  to  hygienic  conditions  surrounding  any 
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giyen  field  of  work,  the  requirements  which  such  work  makes  for 
intelligenoe  or  special  training,  etc.,  which  can  be  imparted  by 
organized  effort.  As  conditions  now  exist,  youths  are  commonly 
unprepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  becoming 
more  efficient  and  for  promotion. 

2  (Definition).  Vocational  guidance  includes  all  systematic 
efforts,  under  private  or  public  control,  and  excluding  the  tra- 
ditional activities  of  the  home,  the  conscious  and  chief  purpose  of 
which  is  to  secure  the  most  economical  and  effective  adjustment  of 
young  people  to  the  economic  employments  which  they  can  most 
advantageously  follow. 

Examples  of  the  various  means  now  employed,  at  least  occasion- 
ally, for  this  purpose  are:  (a)  Selected  readings  given  under  the 
guidance  of  the  school,  with  a  view  to  conveying  information  as  to 
economic  activities,  the  qualities  demanded  in  the  various  voca- 
tions, etc.;  (6)  systematic  reading  and  study  of  specially  prepared 
pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  opportunities,  requirements,  etc.,  of 
various  particular  lines  of  employment — ^usually  given  under  the 
direction  of  teachers — (c)  individual  or  group  conferences  of  pupils 
with  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  vocational  opportimi- 
ties,  conditions  required,  etc. ;  (d)  systematic  study  of  young  persons 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  physical  and  intellectual  make-up,  with 
a  view  to  advising  them  as  to  lines  of  employment  which  they  can 
most  effectively  enter;  (e)  " prevocational  training"  (see  page  69), 
consisting  of  limited  amounts  of  practical  experience  in  connection 
with  exercises  taken  from  various  lines  of  practical  work,  with  a 
view  to  discovering  the  pupil's  fitness  therefor,  or  enabling  him  to 
discover  his  own  more  fundamental  aptitudes  and  interest ;  (/)  sys- 
tematic study  of  various  economic  lines  of  employment,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  specific  data  to  be  used  in  advising  young  persons  seek- 
ing emplojrment;  (g)  maintenance  of  employment  agencies  for  young 
persons  in  day  or  evening  school,  with  a  view  to  assisting  them  to  ob- 
tain work  in  suitable  occupations. 

Vocational  schools  in  general,  in  more  or  less  organized  forms, 
offer  vocational  guidance  and  act  in  a  measure  as  employment  agen- 
cies in  placing  their  graduates.  This  is  especially  true  of  normal 
schools,  industrial  schools,  commercial  schools,  technological  institu- 
tions, and  universities. 


Chapter  IV, 

SOME  WAYS  IN  WHICH  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  MAY  BE 

INTRODUCED. 


The  introduction  of  vocational  education  into  any  community  at 
the  present  time  is  dependent  upon  certain  rather  clearly  defined 
factors  which  are  peculiar  to  this  type  of  educational  development. 
Among  these  are  the  lack  of  a  body  of  preconceived  notions  of 
educational  theory  in  Uiis  field,  the  recent  demands  of  industry  for 
trained  workers,  the  failure  of  industry  to  be  specific  as  to  those 
demands,  and  the  failure  of  the  public  schools  to  meet  fully  the 
needs  of  a  large  mass  of  pupils  in  the  schools  .after  the  age  of  14. 

Experience  is  increasingly  recognizing  the  fact  that  vocational 
education  is  a  local  and  not  a  general  issue.  That  is  to  say,  its 
content  and  method  as  well  as  its  organization  must  be  adapted  to 
the  social^  industrial,  and  educational  conditions  of  the  community, 
all  of  which  conditions  differ  with  localities.  These  conditions  are 
obviously  different  in  a  New  England  textile  city  from  those  of  an 
agricultural  community.  They  are  different  also  in  a  large  city  with 
greatly  diversified  industries  from  the  conditions  in  a  city  with  a 
single  dominant  industry,  and  different  again  in  a  community  of 
from  10,000  to  25,000  inhabitants  from  those  in  a  community  which 
is  either  larger  or  smaller. 

The  above  facts  would  therefore  seem  to  indicate  the  need  of  a 
careful  systematic  analysis  of  all  the  conditions  involved  before  the 
introduction  of  any  system  of  vocational  education  is  undertaken. 
Nor  should  such  an  analysis  or  survey  be  carried  on  by  the  school 
men  alone.  The  close  cooperation  of  employers  and  employees  in 
the  trades  and  vocations  of  the  town  is  needed,  if  effective  thinking 
and  action  are  to  result.  To  be  more  specific,  it  would  appear  that 
the  most  effective  means  of  bringing  about  the  additional  equipment 
for  vocational  training  is  through  the  enlistment  of  the  united  interest 
and  support  of  all  foi*ces  working  for  conmiunity  betterment;  such  as 
boards  of  trade,  labor  organizations,  civic  and  educational  associa- 
tions, etc. 

It  \h  also  clear  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  changeable 

public  oi)inion,  siiHi  an  analysis  will  require  a  democracy  of  interest 

This  will  involve  the  inclusion  of  all  forces  of  whatever  nature  at 

work  in  the  community,  if  the  result  is  to  be  permanently  worth 
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while*  Although  it  may  be  objected  that  this  method  is  somewhat 
cumbersonie  and  slower  in  operation,  it  is  given  emphasis  here  because 
of  the  well-known  fact  that  several  sincere  and  well-intentioned 
efforts  have  been  ineffective  through  failure  to  use  in  a  democratic 
way  certain  available  sources  of  interest  and  help.  It  has  been 
found,  therefore,  that  full  cooperation  within  the  community  itself 
may  be  best  secured  by  the  backing  of  a  centi-al  board  or  a  central 
committee  made  up  of  representatives  appointed  from  the  several 
organizations  and  interests  which  are  in  any  way  concerned.  Such 
a  committee  in  every  case  should  include  persons  from  the  indus- 
tries, both  employer  and  employee,  from  the  lay  public,  and  from  the 
school  public. 

The  securing  of  such  public  interest  and  support  requires  a  con- 
tinuous campaign  of  publicity  which  will  attract  public  attention 
sufficient  to  bring  about  a  local  demand  for  such  an  investigation 
and  report.  It  would  add  materially  to  its  value  were  such  a  report 
to  thoroughly  analyze  the  local  situation  and  through  constructive 
recommendations  point  out  a  line  of  action  which  appears  to  be 
reasonably  easy  of  accomplishment  and  most  likely  to  be  effective. 
Such  a  comprehensive  study  might  secure  added  strength,  probably 
greater  interest,  and  possibly  more  nearly  convey  the  full  meaning 
of  the  movement  were  it  to  be  designated  a  "  survey." 

Such  a  survey  will  of  necessity  be  quite  inclusive.  It  should  keep 
clearly  before  it  the  facts  concerning  each  phase  of  the  situation  to 
be  studied.  It  should  be  both  comprehensive  and  detailed.  It  should 
recognize  all  interested  parties.  It  should  eliminate  no  factor,  how- 
ever simple,  which  would  seem  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  necessity,  therefore,  for  arousing  all  of  the 
dormant  forces  in  the  community  is  apparent.  The  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  undertaking  will  depend  quite  as  much  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  strength  of  the  movement  as  upon  the  actual  installation 
of  the  work.  For  the  purpose  of  starting  in  the  right  direction,  as 
well  as  for  utilizing  the  varied  forces  in  the  most  helpful  way,  the 
following  suggestions  are  made.  They  show  rather  clearly  definite 
steps  which  may  be  taken  to  foster  an  interest  in  vocational  educa- 
tion which  may  later  result  in  a  definite  demand  for  a  survey  of  local 
conditions. 

1.  By  preparation  and  distribution  of  publications. — ^The  purpose 
of  such  publications  should  be  not  only  to  give  accurate  information 
in  convenient  form,  but  to  present  favorable  arguments  based  on 
local  facts  and  needs.  These  might  be  accompanied  with,  or  fol- 
lowed by,  publications  from  outside  sources  and  from  authorities  on 
the  subject 

The  support  of  local  newspapers  should  be  secured  in  the  printing 
of  press  articles  and  editorials  on  the  subject.     Newspapers  afford 
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one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  creating  interest  in  the  subject 
and  for  bringing  about  on  the  part  of  the  public  an  understanding 
of  the  aims  and  purposes  involved  to  an  extent  which  will  seem 
favorable  to  public  action  and  support. 

2.  By  meetings  to  create  local  interest. — (a)  Holding  of  confer- 
ences at  which  speakers  from  within  the  city  or  town  may  tell  of 
needs  as  they  see  them,  or  speakers  from  out  of  town  may  be  se- 
cured to  tell  of  what  other  places  have  found  out  and  done. 

Such  conferences  may  be  in  the  form  of  luncheon  or  dinner  meet- 
ings or  they  may  be  of  greater  length,  at  which  specific  questions 
may  be  taken  up  and  discussed. 

At  each  conference  on  the  subject  the  use  of  lantern  slides  and 
moving  pictures  will  serve  as  effective  means  for  impressing  those 
present  with  the  need  and  possibilities  of  vocational  education. 

Slides  are  obtainable  from  many  State  and  city  departments  of 
education  and  a  number  of  reels  showing  vocational  institutions 
have  been  made  by  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association;  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  of  Beverly,  Mass.;  and  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

(6)  Holding  of  exhibitions. — Conferences  may  often  be  combined 
with  the  holding  of  exhibitions  of  school  work  done  either  locally 
or  abroad,  although  the  combining  of  the  two  is  not  essential.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  any  such  exhibitions  be  made  with  due  regard 
to  satisfactory  display  and  in  a  form  of  presentation  which  will 
attract  interest  and  tell  a  story  which  can  easily  be  appreciated. 
They  should  be  given  in  places  easy  of  access  or  in  places  where  the 
people  whom  it  is  desired  to  reach  are  likely  to  congregate. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  of  little  value  to  present  exhibitions  that 
do  not  carry  the  story  to  people  by  an  appeal  through  motion  and 
color,  as  well  as  through  the  intellect. 

At  an  industrial  and  commercial  exposition  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  education  committee  of  that  chamber  secured 
the  cooperation  of  public  and  private  school  authorities,  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  an  unusual  educational  section  to  that  exposition. 

In  the  idea  of  its  presentation  and  the  scope  of  the  work  shown,  the  exhibit 
was  unique,  not  only  in  being  a  fairly  comprehensive  showing  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  industrial  education  in  Massachusetts,  but  especially  in  Its  presentation 
of  these  opportunities  by  types  instead  of  by  individual  schools,  the  separate 
institutions  subordinating  themselves  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  the  pubUc  a  clear 
impression  of  the  chief  methods  of  meeting  this  important  problem. 

In  connection  with  this  same  exhibit  there  was  issued  a  Joint  circular,  pre- 
senting in  a  brief  form  the  opportunities  for  vocational  education  available  in 
Boston  and  vicinity ;  and  as  a  further  valuable  result,  there  was  brought  about 
a  Joint  movement  among  those  in  charge  of  such  education  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary duplication  and  to  secure  the  benefits  which  come  from  cooperation. 

Other  notable  examples  of  the  eflfectiveness  of  such  exhibitions  were 
those  of  the  education  department  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  of 
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the  Massachusetts  exhibition  of  vocational  education  at  the  Panama 
Pacific  Industrial  Exhibition.  Exhibitions  offer  an  opportunity  to 
distribut-e  in  an  effective  way  literature  dealing  with  the  subject. 

Publications  that  will  be  helpful  in  the  preparation  of  publicity 
material  are  those  issued  by  (a)  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education;  (6)  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  (<?)  Trade- 
unions;  (d)  Manufacturers'  organizations;  (e)  State  education  de- 
partments; (/)  The  United  States  Government. 

3,  Central  com/mittee. — After  a  favorable  public  interest  in  the 
local  situation  has  been  awakened,  the  community  itself  will  see  the 
need  of  the  appointment  of  a  central  committee.  As  previously  indi- 
cated, this  committee  should  represent  a  variety  of  interests.  It 
should  be  democratic  both  in  its  composition  and  in  its  action.  It 
should  organize  in  the  usual  way,  with  a  chairman  and  secretary, 
and  possibly  with  subcommittees  to  look  after  specific  details. 
Among  its  first  duties  will  be  a  continuance  of  a  policy  of  publicity 
in  regard  to  community  needs,  community  possibilities,  and  com- 
munity limitations.  A  partial  recognition  of  these  needs,  possibili- 
ties, and  limitations  should  soon  result  in  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  local  situation  than  can 
be  made  by  any  body  of  busy  men  engaged  in  their  own  occupations. 
This  will  pave  the  way  for  the  appointment  of  a  person  to  organize 
and  carry  forward  a  detailed  study  or  survey  of  the  exact  local  con- 
ditions. It  will  become  evident  that  no  preconceived  notions  of  edu- 
cation nor  prearranged  plan  for  such  a  survey  will  actually  meet  the 
local  necessity. 

4.  PreliTninan/  considerations. — ^Previous  to  the  selection  of  a  per- 
son to  carry  forward  such  a  survey  certain  pertinent  facts  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  committee : 

1.  That  whatever  differences  there  are  between  the  members  of  the 

group  as  individuals,  they  all  must  unite  upon  the  one  idea  of 
getting  at  the  actual  facts. 

2.  That  neither  partiality  nor  prejudice  should  sway  the  committee 

to  draw  conclusions  or  make  deductions  until  all  of  the  facts 
bearing  upon  the  situation  have  been  presented  and  analyzed. 

3.  That  local  pressure  and  local  bias  for  any  particular  plan  shall 

be  withstood,  except  in  the  light  and  bearing  which  such  ex- 
pressed opinion  may  have  upon  the  situation,  when  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts  has  been  ascertained. 

4.  That  above  all  a  spirit  of  openmindedness,  cooperation,  and  good 

will  shall  pervade  the  committee  in  its  work.  With  such  a 
series  of  understandings  carefully  organized  and  agreed  upon 
the  committee  should  proceed  to  the  selection  of  a  competent 
surveyor. 
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5.  Surveyor. — It  is  at  once  recognized  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  every  town  or  city  to  secure  the  services  of  a  professional  ex- 
perienced surveyor.  In  many  instances  it  will  be  necessary  to  select 
the  best  person  who  at  the  time  is  available  for  the  work.  In  general, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  one  who  is  in  charge  of  the  survey  should 
be  a  man  with  breadth  of  outlook,  careful  judgment  unbiased  by 
prejudice  of  any  sort,  considerable  initiative,  organizing  power,  some 
capacity  for  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  obtained,  and  a  fairly 
wide  knowledge  of  school,  social,  and  industrial  conditions.  In  short, 
he  may  well  be  selected  with  the  thought  that  he  is  to  become  later 
the  director  of  vocational  education  in  the  community  in  which  he 
has  made  the  survey. 

6.  The  survey, — As  yet  there  is  lacking  both  sufficient  experience 
and  agreement  on  the  part  of  investigators  to  justify  the  setting  up 
of  specific  methods  for  organizing  a  vocational  survey.  There  are, 
however,  certain  deductions  which  may  be  made  from  existing  sur- 
veys which  are  of  material  assistance  in  the.  formation  of  plans  for 
a  specific  survey.  For  example,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  some^ 
thing  about  the  social,  economic,  industrial,  and  educational  condi- 
tions within  the  given  municipality.  It  will  be  left  to  the  director 
of  the  study  to  interpret  the  data  gathered  and  to  translate  them  into 
terms  of  local  activity  or  into  terms  which  shall  give  to  the  town  or 
city  certain  rather  definite  reasons  either  for  establishing  particular 
types  of  schools  or  rather  more  definite  reasons  why  no  vocational 
schools,  as  such,  should  be  established. 

Inasmuch  as  the  gathering  of  data  and  their  interpretation  are  to 
be  centered  in  the  one  individual,  the  following  suggestive  outline 
has  been  prepared,  not  so  much  showing  a  complete  program  as 
pointing  out  a  line  of  attack  which  heretofore  has  been  found  to  have 
sufficient  merit  to  be  workable.  While  possibly  not  all  of  the  steps 
indicated  have  been  utilized  in  any  one  study,  each  of  them  may  be 
found  as  a  part  of  some  individual  study. 

1.  Facts  about  the  People,     (While  this  may  be  somewhat  too  inclusive  as  a 

major  diyision,  it  is  used  here  in  the  restricted  sense  of  a  single  locaUty.) 
(a)  Population  extent.  The  whole  program  will  depend  much  upon  the 

size  of  the  community. 
(&)  Migration.  That  is  to  say,  whether  or  not  the  population  of  the  city 

is  stable  or  movable, 
(o)  Conditions  as  to  tsnpe. 

(1)  White  or  colored. 

(2)  Native  or  foreign  born. 
(d)  Illiteracy. 

2.  Economic  Factors. 

(a)  Tax  rate,  local  and  State;  the  whole  tax  burden. 

(5)  The  indebtedness  of  the  town  or  city. 

(c)  Conditions  of  waste  in  the  expenditure  of  all  public  moneys. 
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f.  Bcotufmie  Factors — Continued. 

id)  PossibUities   for  effecting  economies  by   a   reorganization  of   the 

present  system  of  education, 
(e)  The  amount  of  school  funds,  from  whatever  source,  available  for 
local  use. 
S.  Industrial  Factors. 

( a  )   Apprent Iceship. 

(1)  How  extended. 

(2)  Lack  produced  what  result. 

(3)  How  to  supply  lack. 

(4)  Not  needed  because  of  tsrpe  of  labor  employed,  mature  workers 

only,  etc. 
(b)  Whether  there  is  a  content  of  technical  knowledge  or  skill  in  any 
Job  that  can  not  be  acquired  through  routine  work  and  for  which 
special  instruction  is  needed. 

(1)  If  so,  what  is  it? 

(2)  Whether  it  can  be  best  imparted  by  provisions  inside  the 

industry. 

(3)  If  not,  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  provide  for  such  in- 

struction through  outside  agencies. 

(4)  If  this  is  true,  whether  such  instruction  shall  take  the 

form  of — 

(a)  All-day  industrial  schools. 
(6)  Trade  schools, 
(c)  Part-time  industrial  classes. 
id)  Evening  classes. 

(5)  Whether  there  are  any  jobs  for  which  it  is  not  desirable 

either  to  direct  the  youth  or  to  train  him  at  public 
expense. 

(6)  What  number  of  new  workers  could  be  prepared  for  any 

job,  if  it  has  a  teachable  content,  without  overstocking 
the  market. 

(7)  What  kind  of  equipment  as  to  age  and  physical  and  mental 

assets  the  workers  should  have  for  the  job. 

(8)  To  what  extent  does  the  industry  select  its  workers  for 

any  job  so  as  to  secure  those  best  adapted  to  it 

(9)  Whether  their  market  is  overcrowded. 
4.  School  Factors. 

(a)  The  number  of  children  leaving  school  each  year. 

(&)  The  nationality,  age,  and  schooling  condition  of  those  withdrawing. 

<e)  The  economic  condition  of  those  withdrawing. 

(d)  The  wages,  number  of  jobs,  kinds  of  work,  and  advancement  of 

those  withdrawing. 
(6)  Causes  of  retardation. 
(/)  Causes  of  withdrawal. 
ig)  Education  after  leaving  school. 
(h)  Means  of  getting  a  job. 
(i)  Comparative  amount  of  idleness  of  nongraduate,  graduate,  and  high* 

school  group. 
ij)  The  aim,  character,  and  extent  of  prevocational  training  in  the  ele* 

mentary  schools. 
(k)  The  aim,  character,  and  extent  of  manual  training  in  elementary 

and  high  schools. 
(J)  The  aim,  character,  and  extent  of  the  evening  schools. 


Chapter  V, 

METHODS  OP  ORGANIZATION. 


As  a  result  of  a  local  survey,  it  is  assumed  that  some  form  of  voca- 
tional education  should  be  undertaken.  The  particular  type  of  such 
education  to  a  considerable  extent  will  indicate  the  method  of  organi- 
zation. To  avoid  future  complications  and  misunderstandings,  the 
details  of  the  plan  should  in  all  cases  be  determined  so  far  as  possible 
previous  to  the  actual  inauguration  of  the  work.  It  should  also  be 
clear  that  in  most  of  the  States  the  local  authorities  will  be  the 
initiators  of  the  work  and  will  have  the  responsibility  for  its  suc- 
cessful operation.  In  some  States  the  central  authority  of  the  State 
will  assist  in  the  preliminary  steps,  will  set  standards  and  require- 
ments, will  approve  the  actual  plans  in  advance,  and  will  share  in 
bearing  the  financial  burdens. 

STATE  ADMINISTRATION. 

It  will  be  found  in  most  States  that  there  are  certain  legislative 
enactments  and  requirements  which  affect  the  installation  of  voca- 
tional work.  It  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  States  that  the  State 
constitution  itself,  as  well  as  some  of  the  legislative  enactments,  while 
not  prohibiting,  may,  by  restrictions  as  to  compulsory  attendance^ 
etc,  practically  prevent  the  local  authorities  from  undertaking  this 
work.  In  short,  these  requirements  will  afford  an  effective  barrier 
against  any  form  of  vocational  education  for  persons  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  18  years. 

At  the  present  time  in  several  of  the  States  direct  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  sharing  of  responsibility,  both  educational  and 
financial,  by  the  State.  In  other  States  it  will  be  found  that  certain 
State  funds  may  be  transferred  or  made  available  for  this  work. 
This  may  be  particularly  true  in  those  States  in  which  there  is  a 
large  income  from  excise  taxes,  and  the  various  school  funds  estab- 
lished under  the  act  can  be  utilized. 

The  central  State  authority  in  some  States  will  have  the  power  to 
set  up  certain  definite  standards  and  requirements  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  officers  and  instructors  who  are  to  have  charge  of  this 
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work  in  a  given  community.     For  example,  some  States  have  gone 
BO  far  as  to  say  that  a  person  in  charge  of  vocational  work  should  be 
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a  person  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  industry  as  well 
certain  and  somewhat  definite  educational  equipment.     Tt  I 
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determined  also  that  the  instructors  for  trade  work  shall  be  persons 
who  have  had  a  considerable  background  of  actual  experience  in  the 
trade  which  they  are  to  teach,  that  the  instructors  who  are  to  teach 
the  technical  studies  which  are  related  to  the  work  shall  be  persons 
who  have  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  trade  or  industry 
for  which  the  instruction  is  to  be  given. 

Again,  the  State  may  set  up  certain  definite  restricticms  and  re- 
quirements as  to  types  of  buildings,  whether  or  not  the  work  shall 
be  carried  on  in  a  school  building  or  factory  building,  in  a  building 
erected  especially  for  the  purpose,  or  in  an  old  school  building  which 
has  been  reconstructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most  effective  for  the 
teaching  of  the  trade  in  question.  The  State  may  even  go  so  far  as 
to  determine  the  type  of  equipment  which  shall  be  used  in  each 
school,  whether  or  not  modem  machinery  shall  be  installed,  or 
whether  it  seems  more  advisable  to  utilize  machinery  of  a  slightly 
earlier  day  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  local  situation. 

In  some  cases  the  State  will  insist  upon  a  review  and  approval  of 
the  course  of  study  to  be  offered  before  such  courses  of  study  are  put 
in  operation.  In  many  cases  this  may  forestall  the  inauguration  of 
courses  which  will  fail  to  teach  the  trade  effectively.  These  courses 
will  vary  considerably  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  particular 
industry.  The  person  preparing  the  same  should  keep  clearly  in 
mind  this  objective;  otherwise  it  will  be  found  necessary  continu- 
ously to  revise  and  modify  the  courses  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  do  satisfactory  work.  Another  requirement  which  may 
often  be  established  has  to  do  with  the  person  to  whom  this  type  of 
education  shall  be  offered.  That  is  to  say,  it  may  be  offered  only  to 
persons  of  a  certain  age,  from  14  to  16  years  or  from  14  to  30  years ; 
it  may  be  offered  to  persons  with  a  previous  grammar-school  educa- 
tion or  to  persons  who  have  completed  the  regular  school  work  of  the 
seventh  grade ;  or  it  may  be  offered  only  to  those  persons  engaged  in 
the  particular  trade  or  in  some  branch  of  the  particular  industry  for 
which  the  instruction  is  to  be  given.  Certain  other  limitations  may 
be  placed  upon  the  work  by  the  State,  such  as  the  size  of  classes, 
length  of  time  to  be  allowed  each  subject,  length  of  time  to  be  devoted 
to  a  single  operation,  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  full  comple* 
tion  of  the  course.  These  requirements  and  limitations  may  be  set 
up  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  providing  standards  of  judgment, 
which  may  be  used  for  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  school.  In 
many  cases  they  will  be  set  up  as  a  condition  for  reimbursement  by 
the  State.  In  these  cases  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  local  com- 
munity to  provide  not  alone  for  the  pupiltf  resident  in  that  particular 
community  but  for  nonresident  pupils..  In  all  cases,  previous  to  the 
actual  inauguration  of  the  work,  the  local  authorities  should  become 
familiar  with  these  exact  requirements  and  limitations  set  up  by  the 
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central  State  authority,  for  in  this  way  will  be  avoided  opportunity 
for  misunderstandings  and  possible  friction. 

LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  all  probability  the  most  effective  organization  for  the  intro- 
duction of  vocational  education  into  any  community  of  ordinary 
size  will  be  the  school  committee  of  the  town  or  city.  This  school 
committee,  of  its  own  initiative  or  through  the  initiative  of  its  paid 
executive,  the  superintendent,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  become 
interested  in  providing,  first,  for  a  type  of  training  which  shall  meet 
the  needs  of  that  group  of  pupUs  who  can  not  or  will  not  profit  by 
the  general  education  or  by  the  various  arts  courses  which  are  ordi- 
narily offered  by  the  regular  schools;  second,  a  type  of  training 
which  shall  provide  rather  definitely  a  type  of  education  which  shall 
enable  boys  and  girls  of  these  ages  to  meet  more  effectively  the 
requirements  of  an  industry  which,  for  economic  or  other  reasons, 
they  are  obliged  to  enter  at  comparatively  early  ages.  Furthermore, 
it  is  probably  true  that,  because  of  economic  and  strategic  reasons 
as  well  as  because  of  lack  of  organization  and  manipulation,  the 
school  board  will  for  some  time  be  the  most  acceptable  means  for  the 
successful  administration  of  this  form  of  education. 

It   should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  there  are  certain 
extraneous  factors  which  enter  into  the  permanent  progress  of  voca- 
tional education.    The  factors  are  so  well  known  that  extended  com- 
ment is  unnecessary.     They  may  be  mentioned  here  to  serve  only 
as  a  guide  to  what  experience  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  best  ways 
in  which  to  secure  the  full  cooperation  of  all  forces  in  any  way 
interested.    It  is  clear  that  a  group  of  manufacturers  or  a  group  of 
workers  know  more  as  to  the  requirement  of  a  given  industry  than 
do  a  group  composed,  it  may  be,  of  professional  men,  general  busi- 
ness men,  and  in  many  instances  of  women  who  make  up  the  average 
school  board.    It  is  necessary,  then,  to  provide  some  means  by  which 
those  actually  engaged  in  the  administration  of  this  work  can  be 
assisted  and  to  some  extent  at  least  guided  and  directed  by  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  inmiedi- 
ate  locality.    Again,  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  introduction 
of  the  work,  with  the  conduct  of  the  survey,  and  with  the  recom- 
mendations made  therein  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  more  intelligent 
assistance  than  can  be  afforded  by  a  group  composed  of  persons 
who  are  unacquainted  with  these  details.    For  these  reasons  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  survey  committee  be  continued   as   an 
advisory  board  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  executive  officer  in 
charge  of  this  work.    In  case  it  appears  impracticable  to  continue  the 
survey   committee  in    every   case,   there   should   be   appointed    an 
28250'*— 16 6 
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advisory  board  composed  of  employers  and  employees  as  well  as 
laymen.  While  this  board  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  only,  it 
will  serve  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  through  which  the  executive 
officer  can  forestall  difficulties  as  well  as  readjust  his  own  action  and 
thinking,  so  that  the  work  done  will  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of 
the  worker  and  the  work. 

The  foregoing  plan  places  clearly  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  vocational  education.  In  most  communities  the  executive  officers 
and  workers  in  the  field  should  be  planned  somewhat  after  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement: 

1.  Chief  executive  officers: 

(a)  Superintendent  of  schools. 

(&)  Assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 

(o)   Special  superintendent  of  schools  in  charge  of  vocational  work. 

In  actual  practice  each  of  these  three  methods  may  be  found.  In 
any  case  they  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  community  and  with  the 
extent  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  vocational  education. 

2.  Assistant  executive  officers : 

(a)  Director  of  vocational  education. 
(6)  Director  of  men's  work. 

(c)  Director  of  women's  work. 

(d)  Director  of  homemaking. 

(e)  Director  of  continuation  schools. 

(/)    Director  of  evening  industrial  schooK 

Again,  the  necessity  for  these  several  directors  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  town  or  city  and  upon  the  number  of  activities  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  particular  field  of  vocational  education.  In  the 
smaller  city,  in  the  city  of  one  industry,  as  well  as  in  the  city  which  is 
to  attempt  to  provide  for  only  one  of  the  types  indicated,  all  of  the 
duties  will  devolve  upon  one  person.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  serve  both  in  the  capacity 
of  supervisor  and  that  of  director.  Hence,  while  the  foregoing  analy- 
sis sets  up  something  of  an  ideal  situation,  there  will  no  doubt  be 
found  necessary  many  modifications  to  meet  the  specific  situation  to 
which  these  principles  may  be  applied. 

3.  Principals  of  separate  buildings  which  have  been  set  apart  for  instruction 

in  vocational  training. 

As  in  the  case  of  principals  for  schools  of  general  education,  the 
duties  of  this  oflSce  may  be  either  administrative  and  supervisory,  or 
they  may  be  a  combination  of  these  functions  with  those  of  instruc- 
tion. For  purposes  of  clearness  in  the  differentiation  of  this  work 
and  general  education,  it  would  probably  be  better  to  denominate 
these  men  directors  of  buildings.  In  many  instances  it  may  be  found 
necessary  or  advisable  to  place  this  work  under  the  same  roof  as  that 
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of  general  education.    In  such  cases  the  term  principal  should  be 
retained. 

4.  Heads  of  departments: 

(a)  In  a  vocational  school. 
(&)   In  a  department  of  a  vocational  school. 

(c)   In  a  department  for  vocational  education  in  a  general  secondary 
school. 

The  suggestion  is  made  here  that  such  persons  be  denominated 
"directors'^  of  this  or  that  department  rather  than  as  heads  of 
departments.  It  will  occur  that  an  overlapping  of  function  will 
appear  to  be  present ;  nevertheless,  for  purposes  of  clarity  and  actual 
ease  in  understanding  by  the  laymen,  it  is  advisable  to  distinguish  in 
a  rather  definite  way  between  the  heads  of  departments  in  general 
education  and  the  directors  of  departments  in  vocational  education. 

5.  Instructors: 

(a)  In  industrial  subjects — 

1.  Shop  operations. 

2.  Shop  practice. 

(b)  In  special  technical  subjects — 

1.  Drawing. 

2.  Chemistry. 

3.  Physics. 

(c)  In  academic  subjects — 

1.  English. 

2.  Civics,  etc. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  DIRECTORS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  several  officers  and  instructors  enumer- 
ated above,  as  previously  indicated,  there  should  be  set  up  either  by 
State  or  local  requirement  somewhat  specific  standards  of  attainment 
and  qualifications.  Until  the  work  of  vocational  education  has  had 
a  longer  opportunity  to  crystallize,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  good 
judgment  and  common  sense  as  to  the  administration  of  those  stand- 
ards. There  are,  in  the  main,  four  divisions  into  one  of  which  all 
those  who  are  immediately  occupied  in  carrying  on  vocational  educa- 
tion will  naturally  fall : 

1.  Directors  of  schools  and  directors  of  defartmeids, — ^The  prin- 
cipal or  director  of  a  vocational  school  should  have  had  a  thorough 
academic  training  and  preferably  experience  with  different  lines  of 
public-school  work.  He  must  be  in  sympathy  with  vocational  educa- 
tion, have  the  vocational  point  of  view,  and  sufficient  technical  and 
practical  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  administer  the  vocational  work. 

i.  Shop  and  vocational  instructOTV. — ^The  shop  instructor  must 
know,  his  trade  as  fully  as  does  a  skilled  journeyman ;  and  in  addi- 
tion must  have  the  knowledge  of  the  technical  method  in  use  in  the 
trade>  together  with  a  command  of  its  drawing,  mathematics,  science. 
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and  art;  he  should  further  have  a  general  education  not  less  than 
that  represented  by  elementary  school  graduation  or  its  equivalent. 

lie  should  have  some  command  of  the  technique  of  teaching  and 
school  administration,  and  he  must  be  trained  in  the  application  of 
principles  of  teaching  to  industrial-school  problems.  He  should 
have  a  background  of  educational  principles,  theory,  and  practice 
v^hich  will  help  him  to  understand  the  aim  and  place  of  his  own 
work,  and  to  interpret  the  social  use  of  the  school  in  which  he  serves. 
He  must  have  the  ability  to  make  his  own  work  serve  the  ends  for 
which  industrial  schools  are  established,  i.  e.,  to  fit  boys  and  men 
for  skilled  workmanship  and  intelligent  citizenship.  He  should 
have,  or  acquire,  a  grasp  on  the  economic,  social,  industrial,  and 
educational  history  and  evolution  that  have  led  up  to  the  movement 
for  industrial  education  in  our  day. 

The  shop  instructor's  personal  appearance,  manner,  and  dress 
must  be  such  as  will  not  be  a  handicap  to  him  as  a  leader  of  boys. 
He  must  use  judgment  and  discretion  in  all  matters  relating  to  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  in  person  and  dress. 

His  personal  qualifications  must  be  such  as  to  establish  a  presump- 
tion that  he  can  perform  the  duties  he  undertakes.  Consideration 
must  be  given  to  health,  strength,  and  temperament,  as  shown  by 
his  ability  to  get  along  with  people  and  his  interest  in  ccMxununity 
activities.  He  should  be  not  less  than  25  nor  more  than  40  years  old 
at  the  time  of  entering  the  work.  His  habits  must  be  such  as  will 
not  bring  him  into  disrepute  in  the  school  or  community,  or  set  a 
bad  example  for  the  students.  He  should  show  ability  to  deal  with 
boys;  and  successful  experience  and  interest  in  them  and  their  sports 
are  assets  as  a  teacher.  His  manner  of  dealing  with  boys  must,  of 
necessity,  be  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  a  strictly  com- 
mercial shop. 

3.  Teachers  and  instructors  of  related  svhjects. — ^The  ideal  teacher 
of  related  subjects  whom,  admittedly,  in  practice  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  in  large  numbers,  should  have  trade  equipment,  teaching 
equipment,  and  personal  equipment  equal  to  that  set  forth  above  for 
the  shop  instructor.  In  addition,  he  should  have  had  as  a  minimum 
in  academic  instruction  not  less  than  that  indicated  by  high-school 
graduation  or  its  equivalent.  He  should  show  evidence  of  ability 
to  teach  the  special  subjects  for  which  he  offers  his  services  by  prep- 
aration of  not  less  than  two  years  beyond  the  highest  grade  he  is  re- 
quired to  teach.  The  ability  to  apply  these  subjects  in  a  practical 
way  to  trade  problems  is  also  essential. 

A  man  with  trade  experience  equal  to  that  desired  for  the  shop 
instructor  is  best  equipped  to  serve  as  a  teacher  of  related  subjects, 
but  if  such  a  teacher  is  not  available,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  such  experience  or  familiarity  with  the  processes  of  the  trade 
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as  will  equip  him  to  teach  his  subjects  so  as  to  prepare  a  boy  to  use 
them  in  accordance  with  the  best  practice  of  the  trade.  The  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  the  experience  that  would  justify  the  presumption 
of  ability  to  teach  related  subjects  will  vary  for  different  trades, 
and  can  only  be  determined  for  any  given  trade  by  the  judgment  of 
those  who  have  themselves  had  successful  experience  in  it. 

4.  Teachers  of  nanvocational  subjects. — The  teacher  of  nonvoca- 
tional  subjects  in  an  industrial  school  enters  a  field  where  few 
precedents  exist.  The  practical  character  of  the  trade  work  creates 
an  atmosphere  which  demands  a  concrete  and  practical  presentation 
of  the  non vocational  subjects  such  as  is  not  common  in  our  traditional 
schools.  A  teacher  can  not  expect  to  teach  boys  in  these  schools  the 
same  subject  matter  or  by  exactly  the  same  methods  pursued  in  high 
schools.  He  has  a  special  field,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  unexplored 
territory.  He  must  take  the  boys  who  come  to  him  and  so  organize 
the  subject  matter  as  to  make  it  an  effective  supplement  to  the  other 
work  of  the  school,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  function  in  the  life  of  the 
pupil. 

His  teaching  equipment,  personal  equipment,  and  general  school- 
ing should  not  be  less  than  are  demanded  for  the  teacher  of  related 
subjects  mentioned  above.  In  his  special  field  he  needs,  perhaps,  not 
more  knowledge,  but  knowledge  of  a  different  quality  and  the  ability 
to  organize  it  He  should  have  an  appreciation  of  the  conditions  and 
problems  of  modem  industry  such  as  can  be  expected  of  an  intelli- 
gent layman,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  more  common  machines  and 
trade  processes  carried  on  in  the  schools.  A  man  with  some  natural 
mechanical  ability,  even  from  an  amateur  standpoint,  is  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  such  work  than  one  whose  interests  are  entirely 
academic. 

Experience  as  a  wage  earner  is  an  asset,  as  it  enables  one  to  gain 
a  sympathetic  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  worker,  to  understand  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  industrial  school  and  its  responsibility  for 
the  pupil  and  to  the  industry ;  and  to  see  clearly  the  relation  of  his 
own  subjects  to  those  of  his  fellow  teachers,  and  the  place  and  bear- 
ing of  his  service  on  the  total  service  which  the  school  undertakes  to 
render  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  industries. 

Such  a  teacher  must  be  able  to  use  material  drawn  from  the  world 
of  work  in  teaching  such  subjects  as  civics,  economics,  industrial  his- 
tory, and  English.  His  work  must  interrelate  with  the  affairs  of  the 
industry  and  the  activities  of  the  school,  and  on  no  account  should 
be  taught  as  something  remote  from  the  pupil's  life  and  experience. 
His  greatest  effoit  should  be  to  make  his  teaching  of  civics  and 
economics  develop  principles  that  will  enable  the  pupil  as  a  wage 
earner  to  solve  successfully  his  problems  as  a  worker  in  industiy  and 
as  an  intelligent  citizen. 
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PUPILS. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  for  most  purposes  the  pupils 
in  a  school  for  vocational  education  should  not  be  less  than  14  years 
of  age;  that  in  day  classes  they  should  not  be  more  than  25;  and  that 
in  evening  classes  the  lowest  age  of  admission  should  be  16  years, 
with  almost  no  limit  beyond  the  requirement  of  the  industry  as  to 
the  maximum  age  limit.  The  qualifications  of  the  pupils  will  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  industry.  In  general,  however,  they  should 
be  persons  who  have  completed  the  seventh  grade  of  the  general 
school  and  who  show  that  they  are  competent  to  profit  by  the  in- 
struction sought.  In  the  part-time  schools,  in  which  approximately 
one-half  time  is  given  to  instruction  and  one-half  to  the  work,  and 
in  the  evening  classes  they  should  in  most  cases  be  employed  in  the 
same  industry  as  that  in  which  they  are  being  taught  specific  things 
concerning  the  allied  trade  or  industry.  The  most  marked  exception 
to  the  above  condition  will  be  that  in  the  case  of  ^  homemaking''  for 
girls  and  women  over  17  years  of  age. 

SIZE  OF  CLASSES. 

Actual  practice  has  fairly  established  15  as  the  most  desirable 
group  with  which  to  work  to  advantage.  As  in  so  much  of  this 
work,  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  given  case  must  depend  largely  upon 
local  conditions,  upon  the  complications  of  the  trade,  upon  uni- 
formity or  lack  of  uniformity  of  intelligence  in  the  group  to  be 
taught,  and  upon  the  care  with  which  the  shop  instruction  is  or- 
ganized. 

FACILITIES. 

•  In  general  the  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings  and  the 
type  and  extent  of  the  equipment  should  bear  a  direct  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  pupil,  to  the  needs  of  the  industries  for  which 
training  is  to  be  provided,  to  the  material  prosperity  or  wealth  of 
the  community,  and  to  the  importance  in  which  this  work  is  re- 
garded by  the  citizens. 

In  any  specific  case  it  is  obvious  that,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
location  should  be  such  as  to  convenience  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
who  are  likely  to  attend.  It  should  be  located  also  with  some  re- 
gard to  the  industry,  and  with  due  consideration  for  lighting  both 
day  and  evening.  In  actual  practice  the  following  provisions  have 
been  made  for  housing  this  special  type  of  education : 

1.  The  special  school  erected  and  fully  equipped  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  best  examples  of  such  schools  are  the  private  schools, 
Williamson  Trade  School,  at  Philadelphia;  the  Wentworth  Insti- 
tute, at  Boston;  and  the  John  S.  RanUn,  Jr.,  School,  at  St.  Louis. 
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The  Trade  School  for  Boys,  at  Worcester,  and  the  Milwaukee  Trade 
School  for  Boys  are  examples  of  public  schools  devoted  entirely  to 
vocational  work. 

2.  The  old  factory  building  remodeled.  The  chief  objections  to 
this  adaptation  will  be  improper  location,  inefficient  lighting,  and 
inadequate  heating.  It  will  have  the  advantages  of  adequate  floor 
space,  an  atmosphere  of  reality,  possibilities  for  rearrangement  and 
additions  and  alterations.  In  some  cases  these  latter  may  fumisli 
excellent  opportunity  for  constructive  work  by  the  pupils.  Good 
examples  of  this  type  are  the  schools  at  New  Bedford  and  Spring- 
field, Srlass.,  and  the  industrial  school  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

3.  The  abandoned  schoolhouse  remodeled  as  a  shop.  The  chief 
advantages  for  this  use  of  an  old  schoolhouse  are  the  ease  of  ac- 
complishment, especially  during  the  experimental  stages,  the  prob- 
able lessened  cost  and  the  creation  of  favorable  public  sentiment. 
Its  disadvantages,  like  those  of  the  old  factory,  may  be  location, 
improper  lighting,  with  the  added  difficulties  of  construction,  size 
and  shape  of  rooms,  and  its  appeal  to  the  pupils.  It  isn't  shop 
enough.  Newton,  Lowell,  and  Somerville,  Mass.,  have  each  adopted 
this  plan. 

4.  The  utilization  of  a  room  or  rooms  in  a  regular  secondary  school 
building,  which  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  for  this  purpose.  This 
plan  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  small  community  and  to  the  com- 
munity with  limited  financial  resources.  It  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, however,  that  this  work  is  conducted  upon  an  entirely 
different  basis  from  that  of  the  regular  high  school,  that  it  is 
proposed  to  reach  a  group  who  have  not  been  prepared  for  the 
general  secondary  education  offered  in  the  general  school.  The 
requirements  for  the  teachers  should  be  those  set  up  in  a  prceding 
section  of  this  chapter,  other  than  those  for  the  general  school.  In 
short,  the  line  of  demarkation  should  be  sufficiently  distinct  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  pupils  in  this  department  are  learning  to  do 
specific  things  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  better  living  when 
they  finish  their  training. 

BQUIPMBNT. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  an  industrial  school  to  have  a  com- 
plete building  and  equipment  turned  over  to  it  at  the  outset.  If  the 
pupil  is  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  industry,  his  train- 
ing must  be  real.  If  it  is  real,  it  must  be  given  in  a  productive  shop, 
making  useful  things  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  school  system  or  sold 
on  the  open  market  at  or  above  the  market  price.  Schools  giving 
training  in  such  subjects  as  woodworking,  metalworking,  electrical 
working,  can  readily  find  use  for  the  work  of  the  pupils  either  in 
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the  building  itself  or  in  the  school  system.  Every  school  abould 
make  a  part  of  its  own  equipment  This  has  been  done  by  most  of 
the  industrial  and  trade  schools.  Enough  equipment  ought  to  be 
bought  at  the  outset  to  start  the  work.  Sometimes  an  equipment 
sufficient  to  give  the  first  year's  training  is  bought,  after  which  the 
pupils  are  able  to  make  most  at  least  of  the  tools  and  machines  and 
facilities  necessary  for  their  further  training  in  the  following  years. 

Where  schools  find  themselves  with  limited  resources  at  the  start, 
much  secondhand  equipment  for  use  in  the  first  year  of  the  work  at 
least,  can  be  bought  that  will  serve  its  purpose  well.  In  the  other 
years  of  the  course,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  very  latest  and  best 
machinery,  so  that  when  the  boy  leaves  the  school  he  will  be  familiar 
with  it  and  can  take  his  place  in  the  shop  successfully. 

One  of  the  handicaps  under  which  the  school  shop  must  always 
labor  is  that  of  keeping  its  machinery  from  time  to  time  fully  abreast 
of  the  best  equipment  of  the  commercial  shop.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  can  be  done  altogether  successfully.  Under  the  stress  of  com- 
petition, the  commercial  shop  changes  its  equipment  from  time  to 
time.  The  school  without  such  competition  is  very  likely  to  remain 
content  with  machinery  that  is  behind  the  times.  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  why  the  part-time  scheme  of  education  that  enables 
a  boy  to  get  the  most  of  his  practical  training  in  the  industry  itself 
promises  to  be  most  effective  in  dealing  with  the  great  body  of  wage- 
earners  between  14  and  18  years  of  age. 

Many  enthusiastic  supporters  of  part-time  education  have  been  led 
to  claim  that  all  the  equipment  the  school  needs  in  dealing  with  the 
wage-earner  for  the  time  which  it  demands  away  from  the  shopwork 
is  a  teacher,  a  textbook,  a  blackboard,  and  some  desks.  In  their  en- 
thusiasm they  fail  to  recognize  the  conditions  under  which  most  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  industries  labor.  Large  scale  produc- 
tion, extreme  division  of  labor,  and  the  specialized  machine  have  sup- 
planted the  artisan  or  tradesman  with  the  inachine-worker.  The  old 
trades  in  which  men  were  able  to  get  experience  with  all  the  differ- 
ent tools,  machines,  and  processes  of  their  callings  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Modem  industry  does  not  give  the  worker  a  chance  to 
get  a  broad  experience  in  working  with  different  machines.  The 
typical  boy  who  comes  to  the  part-time  school  will  be  one  who  is 
spending  his  entire  time  at  one  machine,  making  one  small  part  or 
portion  of  the  final  output  of  the  factory. 

The  schools  must  always  take  the  boy  as  it  finds  him  and  give  to 
him  the  training  he  needs.  In  giving  part-time  instruction  to  the 
worker  at  the  specialized  machine,  the  school  must  provide  under 
the  school  roof,  if  it  is  to  meet  modem  industrial  conditions,  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  equipment  to  enable  the  boy  to  get  the  elementary 
practice  and  experience  at  the  machines,  with  the  tools  and  in  the 
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process  which  the  shop  denies  him  and  which  is  necessary  to  his  in- 
sist, interest,  and  growth  in  the  occupation.  Every  expei-ience 
goes  to  show  that  a  minimum  amount  of  equipment  under  the  school 
roof  is  necessary  as  a  teaching  device  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  closely  correlate  or  connect  the  instruction  which 
he  is  giving  with  the  shop  processes  as  they  can  be  illustrated  on  the 
machines. 

One  great  mistake  which  many  manual-training  and  technical 
high  schools  have  made,  and  which  industrial  schools  are  in  danger 
of  making,  is  that  of  providing  a  large  number. of  tools  and  ma- 
chines of  one  kind  rather  than  a  smaller  number  of  different  .tools 
and  machines.  There  are  manual-training  and  technical  high 
schools  in  this  country  where  in  order  to  carry  on  the  teaching  of 
pupils  in  groups  enough  metal  lathes  have  been  secured  to  provide 
one  for  each  pupil  in  the  largest  section  which  the  school  handles. 
This  policy  requires  both  an  enormous  building  with  many  different 
shop  rooms  and  a  large  outlay  of  money  for  equipment  for  the 
work,  much  of  which  is  unnecessary  and  dooms  the  school  forever 
to  a  system  of  training  where  the  pupil  is  taught  by  the  exercise 
rather  than  the  job  method,  where  individual  instruction  has  no 
place,  and  where  the  pupils  are  handled  entirely  in  groups.  The 
same  amomit  of  money  put  into  a  more  varied  equipment  would 
enahle  the  school,  whether  it  be  a  manual-training  school  or  in- 
dustrial or  trade  school,  to  deal  with  the  pupils  individually  so  as 
to  give  each  a  wider  range  of  experience  with  different  machines, 
substitute  the  individual  for  the  group  method  of  instruction,  and 
to  approach  more  nearly  the  conditions  of  real  shopwork  so  neces- 
sary in  the  proper  training  for  success  in  the  industries. 

KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Any  adequate  program  of  vocational  education  must  provide  in- 
struction both  for  those  who  desire  preparation  for  a  calling  before 
entering  it  and  for  those  whose  advancement  depends  upon  addi- 
tional training  of  some  kind  after  they  are  employed.  In  either  case 
the  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  forms  of  education — ^in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  homemaking — ^may  be  given. 

Schools  planned  for  these  two  groups  may  be  generally  classified 
under  three  heads : 

I.  The  all-day  school,  where  the  pupil  devotes  the  entire  school 
day  to  instruction. 

IL  The  part-time  or  continuation  school,  where  the  pupil  having 
already  gone  to  work  devotes  a  part  of  the  working  time  for  further 
education. 

III.  The  evening  school,  where  mature  workers  attend  evening 
classes,  receiving  instruction  supplementary  to  their  day  employment. 
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i.  THB  ALL-DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  survey  will  undoubtedly  show  the  presence  of  a  body  of  chil- 
dren who  have  left  school  at  the  age  of  14  (or  younger  where  the 
law  permits) ,  many  of  whom  have  not  finished  the  elementary  school. 
Because  of  their  limited  education,  their  lack  of  skill,  and  their 
immaturity,  they  will  probably  be  foimd  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
odd  jobs,  shifting  about  from  one  occupation  to  another,  with  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  advance  in  either  skill  or  earning  capacity 
beyond  that  which  brings  a  meager  subsistence. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  for  this  group,  who  are  likely 
to  enter  industry  early,  there  is  needed  a  school  or  courses  which 
will  minister  to  their  vocational  as  well  as  their  civic  needs.  While 
the  all-day  industrial  school  can  seldom  teach  a  trade  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  there  is  a  fund  of  experience  which  shows  that  it 
can  do  much  to  prepare  girls  and  boys  over  14  years  of  age  for 
entrance  into  the  trade& 

In  these  schools  a  close  relation  must  be  maintained  between  theory 
and  practice.  Practical  shopwork  must  be  supplemented  by  related 
studies  in  English,  civics,  industrial  history  and  geography,  and  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  as  well  as  by  the  science  and  mathematics 
underlying  the  trades.  In  this  way  the  school  will  make  for  intelli- 
gent citizenship  as  well  as  for  superior  workmanship  in  the  years  to 
come.  Shop  conditions  must  be  approached  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  school,  and  in  general  the  following  conditions  should  be  met  in 
the  school : 

1.  Not  less  than  one-half  the  time  of  the  pupil  should  be  given  to 
actual  shopwork,  including  such  calculations  and  shop  drawing  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  projects  of  the  pupils  in  the  shop  to 
succeasf  ul  completion. 

2.  The  shopwork  must  be  conducted  on  a  productive  or  conmiercial 
basis  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  manual-training  method  of 
handling  pupils  in  the  shop. 

3.  The  instruction  must  tend  to  become  individual  as  distinguished 
from  group  or  class  instruction. 

4.  The  shopwork  must  be  carried  on  as  nearly  like  the  work  done 
in  a  first-class  commercial  shop  as  conditions  will  permit. 

5.  The  results  of  the  pupils'  work  should  be  useful  articles  which 
can  be  utilized  in  the  school  system  or  have  a  market  value. 

6.  The  assignment  of  work  to  a  pupil  in  the  shop  should  be  by 
projects  or  jobs. 

7.  The  progress  of  the  pupil  through  the  shop  and  school  should  be 
measured  by  the  projects  or  jobs  which  he  has  completed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 
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8.  The  classroom  instruction  in  the  related  academic  subjects,  such 
as  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  science,  should  be  closely  connected  at 
every  possible  point  with  his  shoproom  experience  in  order  that  it 
may  be  of  immediate  practical  value  to  the  pupil. 

9.  Every  day  industrial  school  should  plan  for  at  least  a  one  year's 
course  and  for  not  more  than  a  four  years'  course, 

10.  Every  year's  work  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  a  unit  imto 
itself.  Each. year's  work  should  be  organized  and  administered  in  a 
way  that  would  confer  upon  the  pupil  a  definite  value  in  vocational 
training,  so  that  if  he  should  leave  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  instruction  could  be  used  by  him  as  a  tool  in  trade  for  better  wage 
earning. 

11.  Not  less  than  three  (60-minute)  hours  should  be  devoted  each 
day  to  actual  shopwork.  The  school  session  should  not  be  less  than 
six  nor  more  than  eight  hours,  not  counting  the  recess  and  noon 
periods.    « 

12.  So  far  as  feasible,  instruction  should  be  given  in  English,  his- 
toiy,  civics,  and  other  appropriate  subjects  which  would  tend  to 
make  the  pupils  self-helpful,  intelligent,  and  worthy  citizens.  The 
end  of  the  vocational  school  should  not  be  merely  to  produce  a  tech- 
nically competent  workman,  but  a  citizen  of  the  State  who  seeks 
not  only  to  advance  his  own  welfare  through  his  work,  but  who  is 
ready  and  willing  to  place  his  efforts  at  the  service  of  his  com- 
munity and  State. 

n.  THE  PART-TIMB  OR  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

A  second  group  to  be  considered  in  providing  vocatioiial  training 
opportunities  is  that  made  up  of  young  people  who  have  left  school 
before  completing  their  elementary  education  and  who  are  therefore 
handicapped  by  lack  of  schooling  either  for  successful  wage  earn- 
ing or  for  intelligent  citizenship.  These  young  people  are  neither 
prepared  to  choose  a  vocation  intelligently  nor  to  follow  it  with 
sufficient  prospect  of  future  advancement,  because  the  schools  have 
assumed  no  responsibility  for  their  preparation  for  employment  be- 
fore they  must  become  wage  earners.  Under  present  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  it  is  probable  that  the  all-day  industrial  school, 
when  developed  to  the  full,  will  not  reach  more  than  a  meager  per- 
centage of  the  youth.  By  far  the  largest  number  must  be  reached  by 
the  part-time  schools,  which  will  take  a  part  of  the  working  time  of 
young  persons  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  for  continued  edu- 
cation, either  along  the  line  of  a  chosen  vocation  or  of  general  civic 
intelligence. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  provide  for  preparatory  voca- 
tional training  for  every  boy  and  girl  who  can  afford  to  spend  even  a 
year  or  two  in  school,  beyond  that  which  is  required  by  law,  it  is  more 
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important  to  provide  for  that  great  mass  of  children  whose  education 
is  at  present  terminated  by  entrance  to  a  "  job,"  and  whose  only  pros- 
pect for  further  education  is  dependent  upon  its  not  being  divorced 
from  the  possibility  of  wage  earning  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  also  true  that  to  a  large  extent  the  schools  have  abandoned  the 
adolescent  wage  earner  entirely  to  the  shop  and  the  factory  and  have 
taken  no  further  responsibility  or  care  for  his  preparation  or  guid- 
ance, just  at  the  time  in  his  life  when  he  most  needs  discipline,  in- 
struction, and  the  direction  of  his  newly  awakened  social,  civic,  and 
industrial  interests. 

Very  little,  if  any,  of  the  work  which  he  is  doing  is  of  a  character 
which  will  permit  of  directly  related  teaching,  so  far  as  strictly 
industrial  enibjects  are  concerned.  The  industrial  experience  which 
he  is  probably  getting  in  daily  employment  is  frequently  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  profit  greatly  by  subjects  which,  while  not  definitely 
connected  with  his  particular  job,  would  nevertheless  lead  io  greatei' 
industrial  intelligence  and  greater  surety  of  future  success  as  a  trade 
worker. 

Also  there  are  many  who  believe  that,  while  all-day  industrial 
schools  can  give  general  industrial  intelligence  and  helpful  prelimi- 
nary training  for  entrance  to  a  trade,  and  that  real  trade  preparation 
may  be  given  to  a  limited  few  over  16  years  of  age  in  special  trade 
schools,  the  understanding  of  the  technical  and  theoretical  part  of  a 
trade  can  in  general  be  mastered  only,  by  those  who  are  already  en- 
gaged in  actual  practice  in  that  trade.  Clearly,  therefore,  one  of  the 
best  ways  that  a  small  industrial  community  can  provide  vocational 
education  is  by  the  part-time  plan.  This  provides  for  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  responsibility  for  vocational  education  between 
the  shop  in  which  the  pupils  are  employed  and  the  school  providing 
a  few  .hours  of  instruction  each  week  designed  to  make  the  young 
workers  more  efficient  workmen  and  better  citizens.  The  two  large 
purposes  of  part-time  instruction  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  To  increase  the  general  intelligence  of  young  workers  and  lead 
them  to  understand  better  their  social  and  civic  duties. 

2.  To  increase  their  industrial  intelligence  and  skill  and  develop 
capacity  for  advancement  within  a  given  trade  where  such  oppor- 
tunity exists,  or  where  it  does  not  to  prepare  for  some  skilled  and 
remunerative  work  in  another  line. 

Such  instruction  will  have  in  mind  to  provide,  among  other  things : 

1.  Trade  extension  for  the  "  next  step  up  "  within  a  given  industry. 

2.  Trade  preparation  courses  for  boys  and  girls  employed  in 
juvenile  occupations,  in  order  that  they  may  enter  other  and  more 
favorable  occupations  when  they  are  older. 

3.  General  improvement  courses  for  those  employed  in  occupations 
where  advancement  is  dependent  upon  increased  civic  and  general 
intelligence. 
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4.  Home  economics  courses  for  girls  who  are  employed  in  any  line 
of  industry. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  considerations  that  part-time  education 
will  be  of  two  distinct  types,  according  to  the  amount  of  time  i)er 
week  given  to  school  instruction : 

First,  the  strictly  part-time  vocational  school  in  which  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  pupils'  time  is  set  apart  for  the  school  and 
one-half  in  some  trade  or  part  of  a  trade  in  a  shop  for  which  com- 
pensation is  received. 

Second,  the  part-time  school  of  the  continuation  type,  which  is  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  boy  (or  girl)  for  a  few  hours  each 
week  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  education  beyond  what  was  pos- 
sible under  previous  conditions  because  of  economic  pressure  or  other 
reasons. 

It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  amount  and  kind  of 
instruction  that  may  be  given  in  a  part-time  class  may  vary  greatly. 
As  to  time  devoted  to  the  work,  five  or  more  hours  may  be  given  to 
the  instruction  per  week,  a  day  a  week,  or  the  half-time  plan  may 
be  adopted,  whereby  alternate  weeks  may  be  given  to  the  school  and 
shop  or  farm.  'Whether  the  half-time  plan  or  less  than  half-time 
plan  should  be  used  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  facilities  which 
the  school  has  for  handling  the  classes,  the  amount  of  cooperation 
that  can  be  secured  from  the  employers  concerned,  the  class  of  indi- 
viduals to  be  served,  etc. 

DIFFERENT  PULNB   FOB  PABT-TIKE   WORK. 

The  following  types  of  part-time  instruction  are  at  present  being 
carried  on  in  this  country,  or  have  been  proposed  as  practicable 
schemes  for  part-time  vocational  work: 

(1)  Plans  classified  according  to  responsibility  of  employer. 

(a)  The  No-responsibility  Scheme,  in  which  the  employer  does  nothing 
more  than  to  organize  the  factory  or  plant  so  that  the  pupils  may 
have  time  off  from  the  shop  or  factory  during  working  hours  to 
attend  the  school. 

(5)  The  Part-responsibility  Scheme,  wherein  the  employer.  In  addition  to 
making  arrangements  so  as  to  afford  time  off  for  the  school,  pays 
the  pupil  for  aU  or  a  part  of  the  time  spent  in  the  school,  1.  e., 
pays  for  half  or  all  the  time  lost  from  the  business. 

(c)  The  FuUrresponsihUity  Scheme  prevails  when  the  employer,  in  addition 
to  arranging  his  work  so  as  to  cooperate  with  the  school,  agrees  with 
the  school  authorities  to  give  the  young  workers  an  opportunity 
to  secure  the  round  of  experiences  at  the  different  machines  and 
processes  in  the  shop  which  will  give  them  breadth  of  skiU  and  In- 
sight as  workmen  and  enable  them  to  get  the  necessary  instruction 
to  learn  the  trade  in  the  school.  In  most  cases  the  learners  are 
paid  for  the  time  they  spend  in  the  school.  This  plan  Is  most  often 
used  In  connection  with  the  more  important  skilled  Industries. 
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(2)  Plans  classified  according  to  time  given  to  shop  and  schooL 

(a)  The  Week-about  or  Half-time  PUm,  In  which  alternate  weeks  are 
given  to  the  shop  and  school.  This  Is  sometimes  called  the  two-boy 
plan,  because  it  is  customary  to  assign  two  boys  to  the  same  task* 
one  working  in  the  shop  while  the  other  goes  to  school  and  then 
exchanging  places  the  next  week. 

(5)  TTte  Less  than  Half-time  Plan:  This  includes  all  plans  which  give 
less  than  alternate  weeks  to  vocational  instruction.  The  work  may 
be  arranged  so  that  the  learner  has  eight  hours  each  week  at  the 
school,  in  some  cases  five  hours  a  week,  in  still  others  from  two 
to  four  hours.  It  may  readily  be  seen  that  decreasing  the  number 
of  hours  given  to  the  school  decreases  the  difficulty  of  securing  addi- 
tional help,  but  increases  the  difiiculty  of  organizing  the  work  at 
the  factory  so  as  to  permit  the  shifting  of  the  workers  in  a  manner 
necessary  to  permit  them  to  attend  classes. 
(8)  Plans  classified  according  to  enforcement. 

(a)  Voluntary  Part-time  Schooling  contents  itself  with  providing  a  school 
to  give  the  vocational  work  and  persuading  employers,  parents,  and 
children  to  cooperate  with  the  school  authorities.  Sometimes  fhe 
employer  arranges  with  the  school  authorities  to  have  some  or  all 
of  their  young  workers  take  the  training  by  making  attendance 
upon  the  school  a  condition  for  their  employment 

(h)  Compulsory  Part-tims  Schooling  occurs  when  the  youth  who  has  gone 
to  work  is  compelled  by  law  to  give  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  school, 
and  where  the  employer  is  required  to  arrange  for  time  off  for 
fhe  class  in  order  that  the  child  may  attend  the  schooL  This  is 
the  better  plan  and  is  the  one  provided  for  by  the  Indiana  law. 

In  the  introduction  of  this  work  the  administrator  or  director 
should  keep  constantly  in  mind  his  objective.  That  is  to  say,  his 
school  or  schools  should  be  so  organized  as — 

1.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  specific  group  of  workers  which  have 
been  found  as  a  result  of  the  survey. 

2.  To  add  to  the  technical  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  workers. 

3.  To  make  the  instruction  efficient. 

4.  To  justify  the  expenditure  of  money  for  its  support  by  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  the  work  and  by  the  amount  of  benefit 
derived  from  such  work  by  the  pupil. 

6.  To  select  for  the  school  instruction  data  taken  directly  from 
practice  of  up-to-date  industrial  establishments. 

6.  To  include  at  least  one  study  in  the  course  which  deals  directly 
with  training  for  citizenship. 

III.  THB  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Whereas  the  part-time  school  has  for  its  particular  province  the 
training  of  the  boy  and  girl  between  14  and  18,  the  evening  school 
is  the  only  possible  means  of  benefiting  the  more  mature  workers  who 
are  ambitious  to  advance  themselves.  The  majority  of  the  workers 
who  are  employed  in  trades  must  be  reached  by  evening  schools,  if 
at  all. 
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Young  people  often  neglect  their  opportunities.  The  desire  for 
wages,  pure  indifference,  and  other  causes  induce  many  to  go  to 
work  before  they  receive  the  advantages  of  an  industrial  education, 
even  when  it  is  offered,  and  to  neglect,  in  many  instances,  the  advan- 
tages of  part-time  schooling  unless  this  is  made  compulsory  by  the 
States.  The  awakening  which  often  comes  after  these  chances  are 
past  leaves  the  evening  school  as  the  sole  remaining  hope. 

So  far  as  evening  work  for  men,  at  least,  is  concerned,  it  is  probable 
that  the  best  immediate  returns  in  increased  economic  efficiency  from 
industrial  or  trade  training  come  from  instruction  in  the  evening 
classes  attended  by  adult  workers.  They  have  been  in  the  shop  long 
enough  to  realize  their  lack  of  preparation  and  its  practical  value; 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  skill  and  insight  into  mechanical  proc- 
esses to  know  what  they  need  and  come  to  the  evening  class  deter- 
mined to  get  it.  The  instruction,  when  given  by  a  teacher  who  is 
himself  familiar  with  the  trade,  can  be  made  to  appeal  at  every  step 
to  the  interest  and  the  previous  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
student* 

At  the  present  time  the  need  for  evening  industrial  and  trade 
schools  is  probably  at  its  greatest  in  this  country.  It  will  be  used  to 
bridge  over  the  chasm  which  has  resulted  from  the  lack  of  industrial 
education  in  the  past.  While  there  will  always  be  a  place  for  the 
evening  school  to  give  many  workers  the  training  they  need  as  the 
next  step  forward  in  their  callings,  a  system  of  all-day  and  part-time 
industrial  schools  will  greatly  lessen  this  need.  In  Germany,  as  the 
result  of  80  years  of  progress,  they  have  been  largely  replaced  by 
continuation  schools,  which  are  more  and  more  becoming  day  schools. 
"The  evening  school  may  be  an  imperfect  and  temporary  agency, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  the  only  agency  to  do  a  large  part  of  the  work 
which  needs  to  be  done." 

The  time  available  for  vocational  instruction  in  evening  classes 
is  so  limited  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  a  complete  trade  in  an  evening  school.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  it  has  been  found  by  practical  experience  that  productive 
wage  earning  can  best  be  reached  by  a  type  of  instruction  which 
will  give  the  learner  help  in  solving  the  actual  problems  he  meets 
in  his  daily  work — courses  which  will  help  him  forward  a  step  at 
a  time,  as  it  were,  in  his  mastery  of  that  occupation.  In  giving 
instruction  in  evening  classes  to  farmers,  for  example,  such  prob- 
lems as  the  following  might  be  taken  up:  Marketing  farm  prod- 
ucts, selecting  seed  corn,  keeping  poultry,  how  to  grow  tomatoes,  etc. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  such  short  unit  courses  arranged 
to  meet  the  specific  and  immediate  needs  of  the  workers  provide  the 
best  means  of  giving  the  needed  help.  Such  courses  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  worker  to  come  into  the  evening  class,  take  one  or  more 
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courses  and  withdraw  without  interfering  with  the  organization  of 
the  school.  The  work  becomes  more  individual  and  interesting. 
Such  unit  courses  may  be  1  hour,  10  hours,  or  50  hours  in  length. 
The  following  examples  from  representative  occupations  and  trades 
will  make  clear  what  is  meant : 


Carpenters*  Trade — 

Blue-print  reading  for  carpenters. 

Free-hand  drawing  for  carpenters. 

House  framing. 

Roof  framing. 

Stair  building. 

Shop  arithmetic  for  carpenters. 
Machinists*  Trade — 

Blue-print  reading  for  machinists. 

Free-hand  drawing  for  machinists. 

Automobile  repairing. 

Bench  lathe  work. 

Tool  making. 

Shop  arithmetic  for  machinists. 

Forging. 


Unit  Courses  in  Cooking — 

Bread  making. 

Cake  making. 

Simple  family  meals. 

Left  overs. 

Lunches  for  the  dinner  palL 

Feeding  of  children. 

Marketing. 
Unit  Courses  in  HotnemaMnff — 

Serving  of  meals. 

Home  nursing. 

Care  of  children. 

Washing  and  ironing. 

MUUnerv — 

Wire  framing. 
Hat  trimming. 
Velvet  hats. 


In  contrast  to  the  short  unit  course  is  the  "long-term  single- 
subject  course,"  which  is  the  course  by  which  subjects  have  gen- 
erally been  presented  in  evening  schools. 

The  long-term  courses  are  primarily  for  those  who  know  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  what  they  want ;  for  those  who  are  not  likely 
to  become  discouraged  by  a  too  early  announcement  of  the  length  of 
time  that  will  be  required  to  reach  the  goal  that  they  seek;  and  for 
those  who  have  sufficient  faith  in  what  the  school  can  do  for  them 
to  make  them  willing  to  pay  the  price  in  sacrifice  of  both  time  and 
effort  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  needed  training. 

These  courses  may  follow  a  single  subject  or  a  single  line  of  work 
over  a  considerable  period  with  a  large  group  of  students;  or  they 
may  start  with  the  large  group  of  men  and  later  differentiate  the 
work  into  several  subdivisions  with  smaller  groups.  The  work, 
too,  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  students  here  and  there  through- 
out the  course  to  supplement  it  with  related  study  selected  from 
other  courses.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  course  is  its  con- 
tinuity for  the  individual  student,  and  its  successful  operation  is 
confined  almost  wholly  to  very  large  cities. 

On  the  whole,  short  unit  courses  will  be  found  to  be  the  more 
satisfactory,  permitting,  as  they  do,  greater  flexibility  of  instruction, 
better  adaptation  to  individual  needs,  and  a  variety  of  combination 
that  will  more  nearly  meet  each  student's  individual  requirements. 

The  establishment  of  any  school  or  class  giving  preparation  for 
any  trade  raises  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  institution  to  the 
trade  as  a  training  center. 
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Inasmuch  as  any  plans  for  vocational  secondary  education  in  a 
town  or  city  must  adjust  themselves  to  present-day  conditions  in 
the  industries,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  processes  and 
demands  of  the  trades  and  occupations  upon  the  worker,  but  also 
the  attitude  of  both  employers  and  employees  in  the  trades  as  to  the 
kinds  of  training  needed,  the  ways  in  which  the  training  can  best 
be  given,  and  what  arrangements  the  employers,  employees,  and  the 
schools  shall  agree  upon  as  to  the  following: 

1.  The  conditions  under  which  new  workers  are  to  be  trained  and 
received  into  the  trade  or  occupation. 

2.  The  credit  toward  the  period  of  apprenticeship  to  be  given  any 
course  of  training  in  the  schools  either  before  or  after  employment 

8.  The  training  in  schools  as  well  as  shops  to  be  required  of  the 
apprentice  after  employment. 

4.  The  preference  given  to  local  and  trained  workers  in  hiring 
and  promoting  in  the  trade  or  occupation. 

In  order  to  guard  against  misunderstandings  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent future  complications  and  difficulties,  it  will  in  many  instances 
be  necessary  to  prepare  a  written  bill  of  particulars  which  determine 
somewhat  in  detail  the  conditions  under  which  the  three  most  in- 
terested parties  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
vocational  education. 

These  particulars  may  make  provision  for  such  questions  as — 

1.  The  length  of  the  probation  period  during  which  the  pupil 
shall  be  tested  out  for  determining  his  fitness  to  go  on  and  complete 
the  training  necessary  for  entrance  to  the  trade  which  he  has 
selected. 

2.  The  wages  to  be  paid — 

(a)  During  the  period  of  part-time  training. 

(b)  At  the  entrance  into  the  industry  on  full  time. 

(e)  Graduated  scale  of  increase  in  wages  up  to  time  of  ac- 
ceptance as  a  full-fledged  journeyman. 
8.  Deferred  presentation  of  the  diploma  for  a  period  after  leav- 
ing the  school  and  entrance  into  the  industry  to  be  dependent  upon 
proof  of  satisfactory  work. 

4.  Preferential  employment  to  be  extended  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended day  or  evening  classes  for  training  the  worker  in  trade 
subjects. 

5.  Length  of  time  and  content  to  be  covered  by  the  instruction  in 
the  school. 

6.  Possibilities  and  arrangements  for  instruction  during  dull- 
season  periods. 

7.  Arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  trades  for  encouraging  at- 
tendance upon  evening  trade-extension  classes. 

8.  Any  other  matters  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the  local  situation. 
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Chapter  VI, 

METHODS  OF  OATHERINa   DATA  ABOUT  INDUSTRY  AND 

INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS. 


In  the  recent  past  we  have  had  a  large  number  of  industrial  sur- 
veys or  investigations  the  purpose  of  which  has  been  to  reveal  in  a 
very  definite  way,  and  susceptible  to  interpretation  in  educational 
terms,  the  value  of  instruction  for  those  who  are  to  enter  upon  indus- 
trial careers,  or  for  workers  who  have  already  entered  the  industries. 

The  determination  of  many  of  our  large  industrial  communities 
to  take  an  inventory  of  their  natural  resources  (meaning  their  aris- 
tocracy of  brains)  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  stock  we  had  be- 
lieved inexhaustible  is  somewhat  depleted.  It  is  believed  that  in 
the  past  Providence  has  been  kind  to  us,  but  in  the  future  Providence 
is  likely  to  leave  us  a  little  more  to  our  own  intelligence,  and  hence- 
forth we  must  sell  more  brains  and  less  material. 

An  inmiediate  determination  to  pursue  the  policy  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful competitor  for  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy  appears 
to  be  agreed  upon,  and  likewise  that  the  same  end  must  be  attained 
by  the  same  means — that  is,  by  industrial  education. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  human 
helpfulness  that  could  be  realized  by  the  establishment  of  properly 
equipped  and  managed  industrial  schools.  They  would  become  the 
medium  of  communication  and  the  promoters  of  cooperation  between 
the  conmiercial  and  industrial  world  and  the  school. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  a  community 
to  have  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  seeking  employment  whUe  a 
reasonable  minimum  of  education  is  still  unattained,  or  entering  upon 
life  careers  still  too  young  to  be  aware  of  their  own  possibilities. 

Just  now  we  have  one  of  the  recurrent  periods  where  the  world 
is  filled  with  reform,  generally  of  the  most  attractive  kind,  which 
aims  at  making  some  one  other  than  ourselves  virtuous  by  certain 
due  processes.  There  is  all  about  us  a  widespread  desire  to  elevate 
the  moral  or  material  condition  of  others.  At  the  present  moment  it 
is  industrial  efficiency.  All  such  propositions  we  must  welcome  for 
purposes  of  study.  We  must  look  upon  them  with  attention  and  ex- 
amine them,  not  merely  in  the  roseate  glow  of  enthusiastic  hope,  but 
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by  the  cold,  clear  light  of  the  past,  before  we  decide  that  they  are 
fit  for  the  ordeal  of  the  future  and  will  prove  a  benefit  to  mankind. 

We  must,  to  the  utmost  degree,  develop  our  human  efficiencies,  but 
keep  in  mind  always  that  social  values  are  of  greater  importance 
than  the  productivity  of  units  of  trade.  Devices  for  purposes  of 
exploitation  of  the  workers,  reducing  costs,  and  increasing  output 
can  not  and  will  not  be  accepted  as  creators  of  social  efficiency. 

Vocational  schools  must  undoubtedly  yield,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  the  demand  for  more  specific  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  business  and 
industry  must  yield  to  the  demand  for  better  adjustments  to  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  needs  of  the  workers. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  recent  past  to  the  establishment  of 
industrial  schools  has  been  (1)  the  lack  of  data  regarding  occupi^- 
tions  and  (2)  the  lack  of  that  intimate  relationship  of  cooperation 
between  the  shop  and  school  so  necessary  to  insure  success.  This 
intimacy  of  relationship  must  be  permanently  established  and  main- 
tained if  progressive  efficiency  is  to  be  the  goal. 

Industrial  education  in  any  community,  if  it  is  to  be  efficient, 
must  be  at  least  as  progressive  as  are  the  industries  of  that  com- 
munity, but  the  school  authorities  ought  not  to  remain  content  to 
follow  the  industrial  development  of  the  community.  Industrial 
education  should  not  be  content  to  follow,  it  should  aim  to  direct 
industrial  development.  The  data  of  industrial  education  include 
not  only  the  data  relating  to  the  shops  located  in  the  community, 
and  to  the  employments  and  processes  of  those  shops,  but  include 
in  addition  data  relating  to  the  industry,  data,  that  is  to  say,  which 
are  national  and  international  in  scope. 

KIND  OF  FACTS  TO  BB  QATHBRED. 

A  systematic  inquiry  regarding  occupations  and  processes  in  those 
industries  which  are  estabUshed  in  the  community,  and  with  refer- 
ence  to  which  industrial  courses  in  the  public  schools  are  organized, 
must  be  made  in  order  that  courses  may  be  developed  in  conformity 
with  the  best  practice  in  the  industry. 

The  industrial  character  of  a  community  is  determined  by  a 
process  of  selective  evolution.  Indutries  develop  in  any  community 
in  competition  with  other  communities  largely  in  proportion  as  the 
environment  is  favorable  for  development.  This  selective  evolution 
may  be  a  blind  natural  process,  dependent  upon  unenlightened 
effort,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  enlightened  and  directed  effort.  In 
either  case  the  industrial  character  of  the  community  will  be  unique 
and  peculiar  to  that  community.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  all  of  the  occupations  and  industries  of  the  community  will 
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differ  materially  from  the  occupations  and  industries  of  other  com- 
munitie&  It  means  that  the  degree  of  development  of  each  industry 
will  be  determined  by  local  conditions.  It  will  certainly  be  deter- 
mined in  part  by  accident.  Industries  may  develop  in  a  community 
by  virtue  of  the  momentum  of  development  in  the  past  An  industry 
happens  to  be  initiated  in  a  community,  and,  simply  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  it  has  been  established,  it  develops  unless  there  are  imf avor- 
able  local  conditions. 

The  important  consideration  is  that  the  degree  of  development  of 
the  industries  established,  as  is  the  case  in  every  large  city,  whether 
determined  by  accident  or  by  natural  economic  conditions,  is  unique 
and  peculiar.  Since  it  is  unique  and  peculiar,  the  educational  needs 
of  a  community  can  not  be  determined  in  any  other  way  than  by 
a  survey  which  is  organized  to  determine  for  that  community  pre- 
cisely what  is  its  own  peculiar  industrial  character,  and  especially  to 
determine  in  what  respect  its  industrial  character  differs  from  that 
of  other  communities.  The  final  object,  therefore,  is  to  define  pre- 
cisely the  industrial  character,  to  emphasize  especially  the  qualities 
of  industrial  conditions,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  making  industrial 
eduaction  in  the  community  as  unique  and  peculiar  as  is  the  industry 

itself. 

PRESENT  INDUSTRIAL  INEFFICIENCY. 

Our  present  processes  are  ineflScient  and  wasteful,  and  we  suffer 
great  loss  from  incomplete  production,  due  to  want  of  skill.  We 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  human  element  in  industry,  and 
much  less  to  the  experimentaticm  for  correct  standards.  Men  are 
assigned  to  this  machine  or  that  machine,  to  one  process  or  another, 
and  left  to  toil  without  any  well-defined  notion  of  how  the  volume 
of  their  output  will  balance  with  the  output  of  other  men  operating 
other  machines  or  engaged  in  other  processes.  There  is  little  infor- 
mation at  hand  to  indicate  whether  individual  workmen  are  efficient 
or  whether  they  are  performing  their  tasks  by  the  shortest  possible 
cuts.  Training  for  industrial  efficiency,  if  it  is  realized  that  the 
human  element  must  be  considered,  will  make  of  every  worker 
groinuUnl  in  the  science  of  industrial  processes  an  experimenter  for 
improved  methcHls,  It  offers  an  opportunity  for  research  into  indus- 
trial pro(*t\ssos  that  will  make  every  worker  a  research  student,  in- 
Htead  of  n  devitalized  and  deenergized  automaton. 

One  purpow  of  industrial  education  should  be  to  teach  the  best 
unii^o  and  prai*tiiH\  as  well  as  processes  in  the  industry;  in  a  word, 
to  loarh  the  itulustry  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  youth  who 
nrvs  to  enter  the  industry.  When  an  industry  is  following  obsolete 
niothodH  (lie  purpos«>  of  industrial  education  should  be  to  be  aggres- 
Hive  in  Mablishing  nuMlern  methods  and  the  most  approved  shop 
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practice,  both  as  regards  manufacturing  processes,  the  organization 
of  the  working  force,  and  the  division  of  labor. 

The  present  needs  of  industry,  viewed  from  their  economic  aspects 
only,  may  be  summarized  in  part  as  follows : 

1.  A  greater  investment  of  labor  power  and  skill  in  the  finished 
product. 

2.  A  readjustment  of  relationship  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, which  involves  a  cooperative  effort  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees for  productive  efficiency. 

3.  Belief  of  the  workers  from  the  deadening  monotony  of  employ- 
ment. 

4.  An  educational  system  that 'will  develop  initiative,  independ- 
ence, imagination,  and  self-reliance. 

AIM  OF  SURVEY. 

The  aim  of  any  survey  in  part  must  be : 

1.  To  prove  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  industrial  and  school 
conditions  in  the  making  of  a  program  for  industrial  education  in  a 
municipality. 

2.  To  show  the  kind  of  facts  about  industry  and  about  the  schools 
which  need  to  be  gathered. 

8.  To  develop  a  proper  method  for  studying  the  industries  and  the 
schools  for  the  purposes  of  industrial  education. 

4.  To  give  publicity  to  a  knowledge  of  industrial  and  school  facts 
and  conditions  which  must  be  considered  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  a  permanent  and  constructive  program  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. 

Since  vocational  education  is  a  local  issue,  it  must  be  adapted  in 
its  contents  and  method,  as  well  as  in  its  organization  and  adminis- 
tration, to  the  social,  industrial,  and  educational  conditions  of  the 
community. 

Assuming  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  community  to  educate  and 
equip  for  life  all  the  youth  of  the  city,  it  is  also  the  business  of  the 
city  to  insure  scientific  guidance  into  useful  vocations.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  assure  the  proper  application  of  the  training,  through 
fitting  the  individual  to  the  right  occupation,  as  it  is  to  provide  the 
training  itself.  The  public  conscience  is  being  awakened,  and  it  will 
no  longer  do  to  leave  boys  and  girls  to  the  vicissitudes  and  moral 
dangers  of  chance  employment,  to  the  certain  disappointment  of  a 
job  without  a  future,  or  the  handicap  of  exploitation  by  private  en- 
terprise. It  is  apparent  that  education  and  training^  unsupplemented 
by  opportunity  for  employment  which  assures  the  proper  utilization 
of  the  training,  is  a  tremendous  economic  waste. 
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SCOPE. 

The  scope  of  an  industrial  survey  in  order  to  be  complete  must 
include  an  analysis  of  the  major  portion  of  the  mechanical  and  man- 
ufacturing industries,  the  building  trades,  transportation,  heat,  light, 
and  power  transmission. 

METHODS. 

A  comprehensible  survey  must  be  the  work  of  professionals,  not  of 
amateurs.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  the 
successful  achievement  of  any  survey  is  conditional  upon  professional 
service.  The  preparation  of  schedules,  the  gathering  of  data,  the 
tabulation  work,  and  the  final  editing  and  organizing  of  the  material 
for  the  report  require  professional  service. 

The  work  is  of  a  special  character,  requiring  a  special  sort  of 
training  and  experience.  EfiSciency  as  a  survey  investigator  is  not 
primarily  a  matter  of  natural  ability.  It  may  be  freely  admitted 
that  in  any  community  there  are  connected  with  the  public  schools  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  and  women  entirely  competent,  so  far  as 
regards  natural  ability  to  make  a  survey,  but  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  there  should  be  available  in  any  community  a  group  of  men  and 
women  possessed  of  the  special  training  and  experience  required  by 
survey  work.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  no  community  can  maintain 
a  group  of  survey  experts,  since  no  community  has  yet  adopted  the 
policy  of  making  a  survey  at  frequent  intervals. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  may  be  noted  that  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  permanent  survey  organization  should  be  maintained 
by  every  industrial  community,  and  one  purpose  of  every  initial 
gonei'al  survey  should  be  to  develop  a  local  organization  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  permanent  survey. 

The  objects  of  such  a  permanent  survey  are  obvious.  They  are: 
First,  to  extend  investigations  to  industries  not  covered  by  the  initial 
survey;  second,  to  gather  regularly  each  year,  by  a  systematic  in- 
quiry, data  regarding  new  processes  and  occupations  instituted  within 
those  industries  which  are  established  in  the  community,  and  with 
reference  to  which  industrial  courses  in  the  public  schools  are  organ- 
ized ;  third,  to  gather  data  regarding  the  development  of  new  indus- 
tries in  the  community ;  fourth,  to  maintain  intimate  relationship  of 
cooperation  between  the  shop  and  the  school. 

This  intimacy  of  relationship  can  not  be  permanently  established 
by  one  general  survey  made  at  any  given  time,  or  even  by  a  succession 
of  general  surveys  made  at  more  or  less  infrequent  intervals.  It  can 
be  maintained  only  by  a  permanent  local  organization,  which  shall 
be  constantly  employed  in  gathering  new  data  in  the  shop. 
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SCHEDULES. 

The  information  concerning  trade  groups  and  occupations  is  se- 
cured through  two  types  of  schedules:  (1)  The  establishment  sched- 
ule and  (2)  the  individual  schedule. 

(1)  The  establishment  schedule,  secured  from  employers,  covers 
the  following  important  points: 

Products  of  the  different  establishments. 

Busy  and  slack  seasons  in  the  industries. 

Difflcnlties  in  securing  competent  workers  in  specific  occupations,  with  reasons. 

P^od  of  minimum  productivity  in  various  occupations. 

Years  of  experience  necessary  to  reach  minimum  wage. 

Probable  Increase  and  decrease  in  demand  for  workers. 

Relative  demand  and  supply  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 

Frequency  and  line  of  promotion  from  occupation  to  occupation. 

Shifting  of  workers  from  process  to  process  to  give  wider  experience  and 
training. 

Opportunities  for  untrained  beginners  in  specific  occupations. 

Relative  efficiency  of  foreign  and  domestic  trained  workers. 

Relative  instability  of  employment  of  trained  and  untrained  workers. 

Conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  worker. 

Character  of  Instruction  received  by  workers  in  the  shops. 

Relative  advantage  of  indentured  and  unindentured  apprenticeship. 

Character  of  apprenticeship  agreements. 

Relation  of  general  school  training  to  efficiency. 

Extent  of  the  educational  deficiencies  of  beginners. 

Tsrpes  of  schools  and  kind  of  training  necessary  in  the  Judgment  of  employers 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  workers. 

WiUingness  of  employers  to  cooperate  in  part-time  schooling. 

Kind  of  part-time  schooling  favored. 

Practical  tests  used  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  appUcants  and  workers. 

The  following  "establishment  schedule,"  used  in  the  Richmond 
survey  of  1914,  illustrates  more  fuUy  the  scope  of  this  type  of 
schedule : 

Name  of  firm 

Date 

Vocational  Subvet  of  Richmond,  Va. 

[NOTS. — ^All  information  furnished  in  this  questionnaire  will  be  held  strictly  confidential 
and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  kind  of  Industrial  education  which  will 
best  meet  the  needs  of  persons  engaged  in  the  specified  trades  of  Richmond,  Va.] 

(Instbuctions. — Please  fill  in  all  blanks  and  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  Charles  H. 
Wlnslow,  director  vocational  survey.  Administration  Building,  805  East  Marshall  Street 
Where  space  for  reply  Is  Insufllclent,  please  give  information  on  separate  sheets  by  referring 
to  the  number  of  question  answered.] 

Name  of  person  to  whom  future  inquiries  may  be  addressed  : . 

Part  I. — Oeneral  information, 

1.  What  are  your  specialties? 

2.  Number  of  employees  other  than  office  help: 

(o)  At  present  time 

(&)  Maximum  number  in  service  in  1913 

(o)  Minimum  number  in  service  in  1913 
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3.  What  is  the  slack  season  with  you?     From  to 

4.  What  is  the  busy  season  with  you?     From to 

5.  Is  difficulty  experienced   in  obtaining  efficient  journeymen   workmen  tor 

permanent  employment? 

(a)  Is  so,  in  what  occupations? 

(6)   Is  this  difficulty  due  to— 

m 

(1)  Lack  of  an  apprenticeship  system  in  the  shop? 

(2)  Lack  of  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade  in  the  shop? 

(3)  Other  causes?     (Specify.)   

0.  What  is  the  age  period  of  maximum  productivity  for  workers?  (Indicate 
age  at  which  the  journeyman  commonly  begins  to  earn  full  wage,  and  age 
at  which  earning  power  begins  to  decline.) 

From  age years,  to  age years.    Are  there  exceptional 

occupations  to  which  the  age  limits  specified  do  not  apply  ?    If  so,  indicate 
the  limits  for  these  exceptional  occupations. .^ 

7.  After  how  many  years*  experience  as  an  apprentice  and  journeyman  does  a 

journeyman  ordinarily  earn  his  maximum  wage? 

8.  In  what  occupations  is  the  demand  for  more  workers  likely  to  increase 

most  rapidly  during  the  next  five  years? (Explain  why.) 


9.  Is  the  supply  of  unskilled  labor  becoming  greater  or  less,  relatively  to  the 

demand   for  it?  The  supply   of  skilled  labor?  

Why? '. 

10.  Are  promotions  frequently  made  in  your  establishment  from  one  occupa- 

tion to  another? 

11.  What  is  the  usual  line  of  promotion  for  a  journeyman? 

12.  Are  individual  workmen  frequently  shifted  from  one  process,  or  machine, 

or  occupation  to  another? 

13.  What  trades  can  a  boy  learn  in  your  shop  thoroughly? 

14.  Can  untrained  beginners  be  used? In  what  occupations  can 

they  be  used? 

15.  Is  the  foreign-trained  worker  a  better  workman?    If  so,  why?     (Is  it,  fop 

example,  due  to  superior  natural  ability,  or  to  better  training  in  school, 

or  in  shop?) 

What  are  the  deficiencies  of  the  native  Americans? 

16.  Can  you  retain  thoroughly  trained  efficient  workmen  permanently  in  your 

employ,  or  do  you  find  it  necessary   to  lay  off  such  men  at  certain 
seasons?  

Part  II. — Conditions  under  tchich  the  work  is  performed. 
[In  answering  queetions  17  to  24  specify  in  each  case  occupations  and  conditions.] 

17.  What  conditions  involve  peculiar  physical  training?     (Specify  jobs  and 

conditions.) 

18.  What  conditions  involve  peculiar  nervous  strain?     (Specify  jobs  and  condi- 

tions.)   

19.  What  conditions  tend  to  impair  health?     (Specify  jobs  and  conditions.) 


20.  What   conditions   especially    stimulate   the    intelligence   of   the   workers? 

(Specify  jobs  and  conditions.) 

21.  What  conditions,  If  any,  narrow  and  restrict  the  mental  development  of  the 

worker?     (Specify  jobs  and  conditions.) 

22.  What  conditions  tend  to  kill  out  the  worker's  ambition  and  interest  in  his 

trade?    (Specify  jobs  and  conditions.) 
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23.  What  conditions,  If  any,  are  to  be  guarded  against  as  exerting  morally  un- 

wholesome influences?     (Specify  Jobs  and  conditions.)  _-^ 

24.  What  other  conditions  of  worls  are  important  as  affecting  the  welfare  of 

the  workers?    (Specify  Jobs  and  conditions.) 

Pabt  III. — How  workers  are  trained, 

25.  Does  the  worker  receive  any  instruction  or  training  In  your  establishment 

more  than  he  can  pick  up  on  the  Job? , If  so,  who  gives  it  to  him? 

(Indicate  nature  of  training.)   

20L  What  occupations  in  your  shop  can  be  learned  in  the  shop  with  little  or  no 
instruction? 

27.  What  are  the  terms  of  any  agreement  of  apprenticeship  under  which  ap- 

prentices are  now  working  in  your  shop?  (If  possible,  provide  copies  of 
such  agreements.) 

28.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  are  apprenticed  have  a  better  attitude  toward 

their  work  than  those  who  are  not?  (Specify  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  formal  apprenticeship.)  

Pabt  IV. — Relation  of  occupation  to  school  training, 

29.  In  what  ways  have  you  found  the  industry  hampered  by  a  lack  of  ele- 

mentary school  education  on  the  part  of  beginners? 

What  knowledge  that  beginners  should  have  is  most  frequently  lacking? 

(Specify  occupations  and  deficiencies  in  detail.) 

90.  In  what  occupations,  if  any,  is  general  school  training  beyond  the  seventh 
grade  of  value  in  Increasing  efllclency  as  workers? 

31.  Assuming  that  school  training  beyond  the  seventh  grade  is  an  advantage, 

what  subjects  should  be  taught? 

32.  What  kind  of  a  school  would  most  help  workers  in  the  various  occupations 

during  the  apprenticeship  period? 

Day  schools 

Part-time  day  schools 

Night  schools 

Other  schools  (specify) 

For  which  occupations  do  you  believe  that*  such  schools  could  be  provided 

to  best  advantage? 

In  your  opinion,  what  should  be  taught  in  such  a  school? 

33.  If  a  part-time  day  school  were  established,  would  you  as  an  employer  be 

willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement  providing  for  a  definite  period  of  at- 
tendance of  apprentices  at  such  a  school  for  a  definite  number  of  hours 
each  week,  paying  them  the  usual  wage  while  in  school? 

34.  For  what  occupations  would  you  enter  into  such  an  agreement? 

35.  If  a  part-time  day  school  were  established,  in  your  opinion  how  many  hours 

per  week  should  an  apprentice  attend? 

36w  In  your  opinion,  what  should  the  schools  do  for  the  worker  before  he  enters 
the  shop?  (Consider  what  amount  of  general  e<lucation  the  school  should 
give,  what  amount  of  vocational  or  industrial  training,  etc.,  and  in  general 
what  the  schools  should  give  that  la  needed  in  the  shop  but  can  not  be 
acquired  In  the  shop.) 

87.  What  do  you  believe  a  night  school  should  teach  to  help  the  Journeyman 

who  wants  to  advance  in  his  trade? 

88.  What  questions  do  you  ask  applicants  for  work? 
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39.  What  tests  do  you  apply  to  determine  fitness  or  efliclency  of  applicants? 

40.  What  records  are  kept  In  your  shop  to  determine  efficiency  of  workmen? 


41.  How  can  the  worker  be  given  an  interest  liwhls  work?    Can  you  suggest  a 

modification  of  conditions  in  the  shop  or  in  shop  practice  or  In  school 
training? 

42.  Would  you  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  an  effort  to  organize 

shop  practice  so  as  to  develop  interest  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
worker?  

(2)  The  individual  schedules,  obtained  from  the  workers,  cover 
such  important  points  as: 

Age  dLBtrlbutlon  of  apprentices  and  workers  and  the  nativity  of  the  workers, 
by  trades. 

The  regular  hours  of  daily  and  weekly  labor,  by  trades. 

Time  lost  by  workers,  by  trades. 

Causes  of  loss  of  time. 

Extent  of  fluctuation  of  employment,  by  trades. 

Extent  of  overtime  worked,  by  trades. 

Years  of  experience  as  wage  earners  of  workers. 

Years  of  experience  In  present  occupation  and  in  other  occupations. 

Age  of  entrance  upon  wage-earning  occupations,  by  trades. 

Period  of  apprenticeships  served  In  years  by  workers  in  different  trades. 

Relation  of  years  of  experience  to  hourly  wage. 

Change  of  place  of  employment  during  apprenticeship,  by  trades,  and  reason 
for  changing. 

Extent  to  which  workers  receive  proper  instruction  In  the  shop  while  learning 
the  trade. 

Highest,  lowest,  and  average  wages,  by  occupations  within  trades. 

Locality  In  which  workers  learned  trades. 

Change  of  occupations  of  present  workers,  by  trades. 

Misfits  in  present  position  by  trades  as  to  natural  abUity,  training,  and 
experience. 

Employees  working  under  conditions  causing  strain  or  impairing  health, 
through  occupational  disease. 

Possibilities  of  learning  different  trades  completely  in  the  shop. 

Age  of  leaving  school  of  apprentices  and  workers. 

Hourly  and  weekly  wages  of  apprentices  and  workers,  by  trades. 

The  following,  taken  also  from  the  Richmond  Survey,  illustrates 
the  extent  of  the  ^^  individual  schedule  " : 

Industrial  Survey  or  Richmond,  Va, 

INDIVIDUAL   SCHEDULE. 

[NoTS. — All  information  furnished  on  this  card  will  be  held  strictly  confidential  and 
used  only  to  determine  what  kind  of  industrial  education  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  industries  of  Richmond.] 

Name 

1.  Age years. 

2.  Place  of  birth:   (a)  City (b)   State (c)   Ck>untry 
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3.  Occapatlon 

4.  Member  of  what  union? 

5.  Name  of  employer 

6L  (a)  Regalar  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day  (except  Saturday)? 

(b)  On  Saturday? (c)  Total  per  week? 

7.  (a)  Wage  per  hour? (b)  Overtime  wage  per  hour? (c) 

Wage  per  week,  not  including  overtime? 

[NoTB. — Pieceworkers  should  give  approximate  estimate  of  earnings,  and  state  "  piece- 
work."] 

&  How  many  weeks  of  work  did  you  lose  during  the  year  ended  June  1,  1914, 
through : 

[Nora. — Estimate  number  of  weeks  where  you  can  not  give  exact  number.] 

(a)  Sickness, weeks,     (b)  Accident, weeks,     (c)  Factory  shut 

down, weeks,    (d)  Temporarily  laid  off, weeks,    (e) 

weeks,    (f )  Total  time  lost, weeks. 

9.  If  you  were  on  part  time  during  any  portion  of  the  year,  how  many  weeks? 
(b)  How  many  weeks  overtime? 

10.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  your  present  trade,  including  apprentice- 

ship?   years. 

11.  How  many  years  did  you  serve  as  an  apprentice? years. 

12.  At  what  age  did  you  begin  to  learn  your  trade? 

13.  (a)  Name  of  city  In  which  you  learned  your  trade? (b)  In  how 

many  shops  were  you  employed  during  your  apprenticeship? (c) 

What  were  your  reasons  for  changing  your  place  of  employment?  - 

14.  (a)  Is  your  present  occupation  one  for  which  you  feel  that  your  training, 

experience,  and  ability  best  fit  you? (b)  If  not,  specify  occupa- 
tion for  which  you  are  better  fitted 

15.  (a)  If  you  had  had.  opportunities  for  suitable  training,  do  you  feel  that  you 

would  have  been  more  successful  in  some  other  occupation? (b) 

If  so.  In  what  occupation? 

16w  Does  your  work  involve  peculiar  physical  or  nervous  strain? (Si)ecify 

in  detail  the  nature  and  consequences  of  such  strain.) 

17.  Are  there  conditions  of  your  work  which  tend  to  impair  health? 

(Specify  in  detail.) 


1&  Mention  below  the  different 
occupations  at  which  you 
have  worked.  (Specify 
names  of  oocupations.) 


(a)  Present  '^cupation 

(b)  Occupation  before  that, 
(e)  Occupation  before  that, 
[d)  Occupation  before  that . 
re)  Occupation  before  that. 
CO  Occupation  before  that. 


Length  of  employ- 
ment in  occupa- 
tion. 


Oocupations  (oontinued). 


(g)  Occupation  before  that . 
(h)  Occupation  before  that. 
(l)  Occupation  before  that.. 
U)  Occupation  before  that. . 
(k)  Occupation  before  that . 
(1)  Occupation  before  that.. 


Length  of  employ* 
ment  in  occupa- 
tion. 


19.  Check  ( — )  those  qualities  most  essential  to  success  in  your  trade: 

(a)  Mental  alertness.    (b)  Special  adaptability.    (c)  Ini- 
tiative.          (d)  Accuracy.     (e)   Patience.     (f) 

Strength.     (g)    Endurance.     (h)   Keenness  of  sight. 

(1)  Dexterity.    (J) 

20.  (a)  While  learning  your  trade  did  you  receive  proper  help  and  instruc- 

tion?        (b)  What  kind  of  help  or  instruction  that  you  should  have 

received  was  not  given?    (Specify  any  difficulties  encountered  by  you  in 
learning  your  trade.)    
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21.  Can  a  boy  learn  your  trade  thoroughly  in  the  shop?    

22.  At  what  age  did  you  leave  school?    

28.  What  grade  did  you  complete?    

24.  In  what  ways.  If  at  all,  have  you  found  yourself  hamperri  by  a  lack  of 

knowledge  or  of  school  training?    

25.  Indicate  below  any  school  courses,  including  correspondence  courses,  taken 

since  leaving  school : 


Name  of  school. 

Kind  of  sohool. 

Conne  tiJcan. 

* 

Didyoa 

complete 

thlfoooroer 

Who  paid  the 
tuftionr 

Cost. 

'» 

26w  Why  did  you  take  these  courses?    (Specify  rea5K)ns  for  each  course.)    

27.  Did  this  school  work  result  in  increase  of  wages?     (State,   if  possible, 

amount  of  increase  in  wages  due  to  tliis  work.)    

28.  What  other  benefits  did  you  receive  from  these  courses?    

29.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  the  schools  teach  to  help  the  worker  before 

he  begins  to  learn  your  trade?    

30.  What  do  you  think  a  part-time  school  should  teach  a  beginner  during  his 

apprenticeship?    

81.  What  could  an  evening  school  teach  to  help  you  in  your  occupation?    


TABULAR  ANALYSES. 

TabtUar  anaiyses  of  occupations  or  operations  by  industries  or 
trade  groups, — ^The  purpose  of  this  character  of  .analysis  is  to  present 
in  brief  summaries  a  description  of  each  occupation  or  operation  for 
immediate  visualizations,  which  will  show  the  characteristics  of  the 
occupations  or  operations  in  comparative  form.  Each  sudi  tabula- 
tion presents  the  analysis  imder  two  general  heads — ^^  Findings  about 
occupations  or  operations  in  the  industry "  and  "  Findings  about 
education  for  occupations  or  operations  in  the  industry." 

The  method  of  gathering  material  for  the  above  analyses  is  by 
visitation  to  shops  and  factories  to  study  at  first  hand  industrial 
processes  and  conditions  and  secure  the  schedule  information.  This 
method  purposes  also  to  explain  to  employers  and  employees  the 
nature  of  the  inquiry  and  to  secure  their  cooperation.  Each  inter- 
view represents  a  personal  conference  (which  is  of  a  Strictly  confi- 
dential nature  in  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned)  of  about  20 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  the  scheduled  questions. 

The  following  analysis  of  painting  as  used  in  the  Richmond  sur- 
vey is  an  illustration  of  the  "  tabular  analysis.'' 
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Findings  about  the  Trade, 
painting. 

1.  Process:  Smoothing  and  cleaning  new  surfaces  with  sandpaper  and  duster; 

removing  old  finishes  by  burning  and  scraping,  or  with  paint  or  varnish 
solvents.  Where  the  surface  is  to  be  painted  a  priming  coat  Is  laid  on, 
all  imperfections  in  the  surface  filled  with  putty,  and  the  final  coats  laid 
on,  each  being  rubbed  down.  Where  the  surface  is  to  be  stained  and 
varnished,  the  stain  is  applied,  the  pores  of  the  wood  filled,  and  the  sev- 
eral coats  of  varnish  flowed  on  and  rubbed  down.  Other  processes  pw- 
formed  by  the  painter  are  graining,  lettering,  stenciling,  gold  lettering 
on  glass,  and  calcimining. 

2.  Product  or  specialties:  Inside  and  outside  painting  and  decorating;  sign, 

wagon,  carriage,  automobile,  coach,  implement,  and  furniture  painting. 

5.  Importance  of  trade   (number  employed) :  Approximately  600. 
4.  Conditions  of  employment: 

(a)  That  involve  physical  or  nervous  strain:  Close,  long-continued  ap- 

plication to  fine  work,  such  as  coach  painting,  lettering,  striping, 
and  interior  decorating. 

(b)  That  stimulate  intelligence  and  interest:  Inside  painting  and  deco- 

rating, sign  painting,  lettering,  and  high-class  finishing. 

(c)  That  narrow  or  restrict  mental  development :  Rough  outside  work  or 

constant  exterior  painting. 

(d)  That  are  in  other  respects  important  as  affecting  the  welfare  of 

workers  (i.  e.,  liability  to  accident,  occupational  diseases) :  Dan- 
ger from  Imperfect  scaffold  rigging ;  danger  of  lead  poisoning  from 
uncleanly  habits  and  dry  methods  of  sandpapering;  chronic  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  the  use  of  some  quick-drying  flat  paints  in 
poorly  ventilated  spaces. 
&  Wages: 

Apprentices — 

(a)  Beginning  wage,  $3  to  $4  per  week. 

(b)  Second-year  wage,  $5  per  week. 

(c)  Third-year  wage,  |6  to  $7  per  week. 

(d)  Fourth-year  wage,  $7  to  $9  per  week. 
Journeymen — 

(e)  Minimum  wage,  $1.50  per  day. 

(f )  Maximum  wage,  $3  to  $5  per  day. 

(g)  Union  scale,  $3  per  day. 

6.  Hours  of  labor,  regular  per  day ;  per  week ;  on  Saturday :  8  to  9  hours  per 

day ;  48  to  54  hours  per  week ;  8  to  9  hours  on  Saturday. 

7.  Seasonal  activity: 

(a)  Busy  season:  March  to  December,  inclusive. 

(b)  Slack  season:  January  and  February. 

(c)  Fluctuation  In  employment :  Regulated  somewhat  by  building  activi- 

ties, but  men  work  on  the  average  about  10  months  in  the  year. 
8l  Bxtent  to  which  the  trade  is  organized:  About  one-tenth. 
9l  Bntrance  age:  16  to  18  years. 

10.  Years  required  to  learn  the  trade :  Four  years. 

11.  Age  of  maximum  productivity :  22  to  55  years. 

12.  Is  the  supply  of  labor  adequate  to  meet  the  demand?     (Cause  of  deficiency, 

if  any) :  Supply  adequate  for  present  demand  for  medium-grade  work- 
ers, but  the  supply  of  high-class  workmen  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand. 
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13.  Is  the  demand  for  labor  IncreaBing  or  deereasing?    Increasing,  especially 

for  efficient  skilled  workers. 

14.  What  Is  the  -soarce  of  supply?    Boys  from  the  lower  grammar  grades  and 

casual  labor. 

Findings  Abottt  Bduoation  fob  the  Trade. 

15.  What  does  the  worker  need  to  properly  equip  him  for  the  trade? 

(a)  General  education:  At  least  a  complete  granunar-school  education. 

(b)  Trade  and  technical  education:  Instruction  as  to  proper  rigging  of 

scaffolds ;  how  to  keep  brushes  clean ;  proper  method  of  spreading 
colors;  neatness  In  application  of  colors,  especially  on  Inside 
decorating  and  lettering;  theory  and  history  of  the  trade;  color 
harmony  and  design;  chemistry  of  colors  and  color  mixing;  me- 
chanical and  architectural  drawing;  sketching;  estimating;  hy- 
giene of  the  trade, 
(c)  Manipulative  skill:  Dexterity  In  handling  brushes  in  fine  decorating 

and  lettering, 
(d)  Other   requirements;   qualities  essential;   such  as  accuracy,  etc.: 
Artistic  sense  in  decorative  work;  accurate  color  sense  in  match- 
ing colors;  special  adaptability;  initiative;  accuracy;  patience; 
endurance;  keenness  of  sight 

16.  What  the  industry  gives — 

(a)  Ck>ndltlons  of  apprenticeship:  Apprenticeship  period  of  four  years. 

(b)  Provision  made  in  shops  for  systematic  instruction  of  apprentices: 

None. 

(c)  Trade  and  technical  knowledge:  Only  enough  trade  knowledge  to 

equip  worker  for  immediate  productivity. 

(d)  Manipulative  skill :  Dexterity  in  handling  brush. 

(e)  Extent  to  which  trade  can  be  learned  in  the  shop:  The  trade  knowl- 

edge required  to  make  the  labor  productive  can  be  acquired  in 
practice,  but  very  little  of  the  technical  knowledge  or  of  the  hy- 
giene of  the  occupation  can  be  so  gained. 

(f )  Provision  made  in  shops  for  systematic  instruction  of  Journeymen : 

None. 

(g)  Line  of  promotion:  Apprentice,  Journeyman,  foreman*  contractor, 

employer. 

17.  Common  deficiencies  of  workers:  Deficiency  in  general  education,  technical 

loiowledge,  and  knowledge  of  hygiene  of  the  trade. 

18.  I.  What  the  school  ought  to  give  the  worker  before  entering  the  shop: 

Complete  grammar-school  education;  prevocational  courses  in  free- 
hand drawing;  courses  in  color  harmony  and  design. 
II.  What  the  school  ought  to  give  the  worker  after  entering  the  shop — 

(a)  Trade  and  technical  knowledge:  Specialized  courses  covering 

specific  trade  and  technical  requirements  of  painting. 

(b)  Manipulative  skill:  The  school  should  provide  opportunity  for 

acquiring  manipulative  skill  in  special  lines  of  work,  such  as 
lettering. 
IIL  Nature  of  part-time  courses  needed :  Hygiene  of  the  trade ;  chemistry 
of  trade;  color  harmony;  design;  reading  of  blue  prints;  mechani- 
cal, architectural,  and  free-hand  drawing;  estimating. 
IV.  Nature  of  evening-school  courses  needed :  Same  as  III  for  apprenticea 
Advanced  special  trade  courses  for  Journeymen. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSES. 

Descriptive  analyses  of  occupations,' a  description  of  each  of  the 
occupations  within  a  trade  group,  or  a  description  of  the  operations 
in  productive  processes  is  then  prepared,  which  explains  these  proc- 
esses and  should  include  the  physical,  hygienic,  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  work,  the  requirements  upon  the  workers,  and  the  kind 
of  schooling  required. 

Ttfb  Analyses  tbom  the  Richmond  Subvet. 

PAINTINa. 

Processes, — ^The  painter  performs  a  variety  of  operations,  some  of  which  are 
only  indirectly  or  remotely  related  to  the  work  of  laying  on  coats  of  oil  paint, 
varnish,  water  color,  stain,  or  kalsomine.  These  operations  may  be  char- 
acterized briefly  as  follows:  Preparation  of  wood,  plaster,  and  metal  surfaces 
to  receive  the  finishing  coats ;  removal  of  old  finishes ;  preparation  and  mixing 
of  spirit  or  oil  vehicles,  and  lead,  zinc,  and  color  pigments ;  rubbing  down  coats ; 
and  in  certain  classes  of  work,  graining,  laying  gold  leaf,  gilding,  lettering, 
free-hand  drawing,  stenciling,  rigging  scaffolds,  and  setting  glass  with  putty  or 
moldings  in  windows,  doors,  and  skylights  constructed  of  wood,  metal  or  stone. 
These  processes,  which  must  be  performed  under  a  variety  of  conditions — in 
the  paint  shop,  in  manufacturing  plants  of  miscellaneous  character,  or  on  the 
outside  or  inside  of  dwellings  or  other  buildings — can  best  be  considered  with 
reference  to  each  of  the  several  classes  of  work  which  the  all-round  painter 
must  be  prepared  to  undertake. 

House  painting. — ^House  painters  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely, 
brush  hands,  who  do  only  rough  outside  work,  and  whose  only  trade  qualifica- 
tion is'abiUty  to  cover  extensive  surfaces;  and  skilled  artisans,  who  understand 
the  mixing  of  paints  and  can  do  any  sort  of  inside  or  outside  work. 

The  first  step  in  house  painting,  as  in  other  painting,  is  preparation  of  the 
surface  to  be  covered.  In  new  work  this  consists  in  cleaning  and  smoothing  the 
surface  with  sandpaper  and  duster.  In  old  work  the  first  step  is  removal  of 
old  finishing  coats  of  paint  or  varnish,  which  is  commonly  done  by  burning  with 
a  Bunsen  burner  and  scraping,  or  by  applying  paint  or  varnish  solvents  and 
scraping.  Surfaces  from  which  old  finishes  have  been  removed  must  then 
be  sandpapered  until  perfectly  smooth.  When  the  wood  has  been  laid  bare, 
smoothed,  and  cleaned  it  is  ready  for  the  priming  coat  of  white  lead,  ocher,  or 
other  pigments  mixed  with  linseed  oil  to  the  proper  consistency.  The  color  is 
selected  for  the  priming  coat  with  reference  to  the  color  of  the  coats  that  are 
to  follow. 

The  priming  coat  is  worked  well  into  cracks  and  nail  holes  to  protect  these 
broken  surfaces  and  is  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  cracks  and  holes  are  filled 
with  putty,  which  adheres  well  to  the  paint.  Two  or  more  coats  of  the  re- 
quired color  are  now  applied,  the  number  and  composition'  of  the  final  coats 
depending  upon  the  class  of  work. 

A  detailed  description  of  several  processes  undertaken  in  various 
fields  of  painting  follows  the  general  description  of  house  painting. 
These  processes  are  known  to  the  trade  as  staining^  filling^  varnish- 
inffj  kalsanUningj  sign  painting^  gold  lettering  on  glass^  and  graining. 
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These  are  in  turn  followed  by  a  description  of  the  specific  problem 
in  painting,  that  of  tail/toad  car  pcdnting.  While  it  is  recognized 
that  this  particular  description  may  not  fit  conditions  in  other  com- 
munities, it  is  given  emphasis  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
necessity  of  detailed  description  of  processes  if  the  industry  is  to  be 
properly  studied  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  types  of 
vocational  educati(m  are  needed  in  connection  with  a  given  industry : 

Railroad  car  fminting. — In  Richmond  railway  car  painting  constitutes  a  branch 
of  the  trade  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  separate  treatment 

Oar  painting  is  classified  under  two  distinct  heads,  i.  e.,  passenger  car  and 
freight  car  painting.  Passenger  car  painting  is  a  very  high  grade  of  work,  re- 
quiring much  experience  and  skill  in  all  the  processes  of  painting,  varnishing, 
and  finishing,  while  freight  car  work  can  be  done  by  any  ordinary  painter,  since 
no  special  skill  is  required  for  this  work  of  painting  of  freight  car  bodies,  and 
trucks. 

Passenger-car  painting  may  be  subdivided  as  follows:  £2xterior  painting  of 
new  cars,  interior  finishing,  and  reflnishlng  of  old  cars. 

New  cars  when  brought  into  the  shop  are  first  rubbed  down  with  coarse  and 
then  with  fine  sandpaper.  After  this  is  done  the  wood  filler  is  applied,  the  filler 
being  a  pigment  mixed  with  oil  and  turpentine  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick 
cream. 

After  the  coat  of  filler  come  three  coats  of  body  color,  each  one  being  rubbed 
down  with  pumice  stone  and  water.  The  exterior  decorations,  such  as  lettering 
and  striping,  are  then  applied  and  the  entire  car  revarnished. 

In  interior  finishing  the  new  Interior  woodwork  Is  rubbed  down  with  sand- 
paper and  a  coat  of  clear  shellac  appUed.  This  forms  a  foundation  for  the 
three  coats  of  varnish  which  follow.  The  interior  varnish  coats  are  each 
smoothed  by  rubbing  with  pulverized  pumice  stone  and  water. 

The  first  process  in  refinlshing  old  cars  Is  the  removal  of  all  old  paint  by 
heating  it  with  the  fiames  from  a  Bunsen  burner,  gasoline  being  mostly  used 
for  this  purpose.  This  having  been  done,  the  entire  car  is  rescraped,  scrubbed 
down  with  water,  and  sandpapered.  Wood  filler  is  not  applied  to  old  work,  as 
the  pores  of  the  wood  are  already  filled.  Each  body  coat  is  rubbed  down  with 
pumice  and  water  and  the  decorations  and  varnish  applied,  as  in  the  case  of 
new  cars. 

It  requires  about  six  days  to  paint  a  car  completely,  much  of  this  time  being, 
of  course,  consumed  in  allowing  the  several  coats  of  paint  and  varnish  to  dry. 

All  window  and  door  glass  is  put  in  in  the  car  shop,  although  this  work  does 
not  come  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  foreman  of  the  paint  shop  and 
is  not  done  by  the  car  painters. 

With  the  introduction  of  steel  cars  by  railway  companies  a  new  method  of 
applying  paint  has  been  found.  This  method  consists  of  spraying  paint  upon 
the  surface  with  a  spraying  machine.  At  the  present  writing  this  method  has 
not  been  introduced  in  Richmond,  all  of  the  paint  being  applied  by  hand. 

The  steel-car  painting  done  In  Richmond  is  all  repainting  and  refinlshing.  The 
car  is  given  five  or  six  coats  of  a  body  color,  each  coat  being  rubbed  down  with 
pumice  and  then  decorated  and  varnished. 

Freight  car  and  truck  painting  requires  no  special  comment,  as  this  is  the 
most  common  form  of  painting  done  in  the  car  shop  and  does  not  differ  from 
other  rough  painting. 

Product  or  specialties, — ^The  work  of  the  painter  in  Richmond  Is  not  mate- 
rially different  from  that  done  by  painters  In  other  communities,  although 
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railway  car  painting  may  be  designed  as  a  line  of  work  employing  a  consider- 
able number  of  men.  In  general  the  work  of  the  trade  embraces  inside  and 
outside  i>aintiiis  of  buildings;  decorating;  sign  painting;  painting  of  wagons, 
carriages,  automobiles,  steam  and  street  railway  coaches;  painting  of  bridges, 
tanks  and  structural  ironwork,  of  agricultural  implements,  and  of  furniture. 

Importance  of  the  trade. — ^According  to  the  Federal  census  of  1910  there  were 
in  Richmond  in  that  year  543  painters,  glaziers,  and  varnlshers,  of  whom  447 
vere  employed  in  the  building  trades  and  96  in  factories.  Of  the  painters  in  the 
bafldlngs  trades,  421  were  white  and  26  were  colored.  The  number  of  painters 
in  the  city  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  600. 

Conditions  of  employment, — ^The  work  of  the  painter  is  not  generally  such 
as  involves  any  peculiar  physical  or  nervous  strain  beyond  that  involved  in 
any  sort  of  manual  labor.  Moreover,  the  work  of  the  all-round  well-trained 
painter  Is  sufficiently  varied  to  stimulate  interest,  much  of  it  requiring  the 
exercise  of  high-grade  skill  and  of  artistic  sense.  In  some  Richmond  shops, 
however,  the  work  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  specialized,  one  man  doing 
the  rough  work  of  burning  and  scraping  off  old  finish,  sandpapering  and  putting 
on  body  coats,  another  filling,  staining,  and  varnishing,  and  another  striping 
and  lettering.  In  house  painting,  also,  one  set  of  men  may  be  employed  entirely 
on  rough  i^ork.  For  the  relatively  unskilled  men  who  are  kept  on  the  rough 
work  there  is  comparatively  little  in  the  occupation  that  is  stimulative, 
although  there  is  in  some  cases  a  chance  of  promotion  to  the  finer  work  of 
inside  painting  and  decorating,  sign  painting,  lettering,  and  finishing.  In  some 
classes  of  work  there  is  danger  of  accident  from  imperfect  construction  or 
rigging  of  scaffolds. 

Hygiene  of  the  occupation, — ^The  condition  of  employment  which  most  se- 
riously Involves  the  welfare  of  the  painter  is  that  which  exposes  him  to  the 
danger  of  poisoning.  It  has  been  scientifically  demonstrated  that  many  of  the 
materials  with  which  the  painter  works  are  poisonous,  and  it  is  true  that  many 
of  the  processes  are  such  that  it  is  difficult,  especially  under  certain  conditions, 
to  avoid  infection.  There  are,  however,  certain  simple  precautions  by  which 
much  of  the  danger  can  be  avoided.  A  brief  summary  of  the  findings  of  scien- 
tific Investigations  and  of  the  present  survey  as  regards  the  hygiene  of  the  trade 
follows.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  returns  on  the  schedules  of  the 
surv^,  and  the  information  gathered  in  personal  conferences  with  painters, 
are  entirely  consistent  with  the  findings  of  scientific  research  as  regards  the 
injurious  effects  which  follow  the  use  of  certain  materials,  and  which  result 
from  carelessness  or  improper  procedure  in  various  lines  of  work.^ 

Bither  or  both  the  pigment  and  the  vehicle  of  paint  may  be  poisonous  and 
either  or  both  may  be  perfectly  harmless.  The  higher-priced  paint  usually 
contains  white  lead,  linseed  oil,  and  turpentine.  Both  the  white  lead  and  the 
turpentine  are  i)oisonous.  The  pigment  In  cheap  paint  may  be  something  per- 
fectly harmless,  as  chalk  or  barytes,  while  the  vehicle  may  contain  so  great 
a  percentage  of  petroleum  compounds  that  it  is  extremely  poisonous,  especially 
wh«i  used  on  inside  work  in  inclosures  poorly  ventilated. 

The  pigments  which  cause  poisoning  are  the  lead  salts,  white  lead,  or  basic 
carbonate  of  lead,  sublimed  white  lead  or  basic  lead  sulphate,  chrome  yellow 
or  yellow  chromate,  chrome  green  (a  mixture  of  chrome  yellow  with  Prussian 
blue),  red  lead,  and  orange  mineral.  Lead  carbonate  and  lead  sulphate  are 
used  in  the  higher-priced  paints,  usually  separately,  but  sometimes  together^ 

^Aa  regards  the  nature  and  physiological  effects  of  paint  and  varnish  poisons  the  fol- 
lowing text  ia  largely  sommarlBed  from  Bulletin  No.  120,  U.  8.  Dept  of  Labor,  by  A.  J. 
Carlaoo  and  A.  Woefal. 
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and  the  carbonate  much  more  commonly  than  the  sulphate.  Chrome  y^ow 
La  used  for  tinting  in  house  painting  and  in  coach  painting;  chrome  green  for 
painting  window  shutters;  red  lead  In  painting  structural  ironwork;  and 
orange  mineral  for  painting  wagons. 

Of  these  constituents  lead  carbonate  is  considered  the  most  poisonous;  but 
when  sandpapering,  mixing,  or  chipping  off  old  paint,  the  red  lead  is  the  most 
dangerous,  because  it  is  lighter  and  floats  in  the  air  more  easily.  Chrome 
yellow  is  considered  to  be  about  as  harmful  as  the  red  lead.  Lead  sulphate 
is  not  as  dangerous  as  the  lead  carbonate,  red  lead,  or  the  chrome  yellow.  It 
has  been  determined  by  scientific  experiment  that  In  human  gastric  Juice  the 
lead  carbonate  is  a  little  more  than  twice  as  soluble  as  the  sulphate;  that  the 
lead  carbonate  is  distinctly  more  toxic  than  the  sulphate;  that  both  produce 
acute  lead  poisoning. 

Experiments  conducted  to  determine  the  eftect  which  milk,  when  combined 
with  the  gastric  Juice,  has  upon  the  amount  of  lead  dissolved  brought  the 
conclusion  that  when  the  milk  and  gastric  Juice  are  in  equal  proportion  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  Juice  is  so  completely  fixed  by  the  milk  pro- 
teins, or  neutralized  by  the  carbonates  in  the  milk,  that  the  mixture  has 
virtually  no  solvent  action  on  the  lead  salta 

On  the  basis  of  scientific  investigations  three  practical  suggestions  have 
l)een  made  for  safeguarding  painters  against  poisoning:  (1)  That  since  lead 
carbonate  is  so  much  more  toxic  than  the  lead  sulphate,  lead  workers  as  well 
as  the  State  shall  aim  at  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  the  carbonate  in  all  the 
industries  where  this  Is  possible;  (2)  that  since  basic  lead  sulphate,  or  sub- 
limed lead  is  poisonous,  none  of  the  precautions  usually  advocated  for  the 
protection  of  workers  in  lead  be  neglected  by  those  handling  lead  sulphate; 
(8)  that,  in  addition  to  taking  other  important  prophylactic  measures,  workers 
in  lead  salts  should  drink  a 'glass  of  milk  between  meals  (say  at  10  a.  m.  and 
4  p.  m.)  in  order  to  diminish  the  chances  that  the  lead  they  have  swallowed 
be  dissolved  by  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  Juice,  as  in  some  persons 
there  is  considerable  secretion  of  gastric  Juice  in  the  empty  stomach. 

Dust  from  the  sandpapering  of  lead-painted  surfaces  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant causes  of  lead  poisoning.  The  dust  thus  raised  is  inhaled  and  lodges 
on  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  and  is  then  swallowed.  Investi- 
gation has  shown  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  dust  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach 
and  not  to  the  lungs.  This  causes  the  poisoning  of  the  workman,  as  the  lead  in 
the  dust  is  dissolved  by  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  Juice  and  is 
easily  absorbed.  This  dust  is  dangerous  not  only  to  the  man  doing  the  sand- 
papering, but  also  to  the  others  working  near.  The  danger  can  be  entirely 
eliminated  by  the  use  of  pumice  stone  and  water  in  rubbing  down  coats,  or,  if 
it  is  a  first  coat  where  this  is  apt  to  raise  the  grain  or  on  metal  where  it  may 
cause  rust,  by  moistening  the  sandpaper  with  some  cheap  mineral  olL  Sand- 
paper so  oiled  lasts  as  well  as  when  used  dry,  and  the  results  so  far  as  the  work 
is  concerned  are  as  good  when  oiled  paper  is  used  as  in  dry  sandpapering. 

When  metal  surfaces  are  to  be  repainted  they  are  usually  chipped  clean,  and 
often  the  work  is  done  by  a  machine  using  compressed  air.  This  work  is  very 
dangerous,  and  a  much  better  way,  whether  on  wood  or  metal,  is  to  burn  the 
paint,  causing  it  to  curl  and  shrivel  up,  after  which  it  can  be  easily  scraped 
off.  Some  authorities  speak  of  lead  poisoning  being  acquired  by  the  use  of  the 
burning  method ;  but  this  is  not  apt  to  happen  unless  the  painter  should  hold  the 
flame  long  in  one  place  and  thus  cause  considerable  smoke  which  might  carry 
mechanically  small  particles  of  lead.  The  boiling  point  of  lead  is  so  high  that 
the  danger  from  evaporation  from  the  heating  required  is  very  slight.  Danger 
of  poisoning  from  this  method  arises,  however,  when  the  burned  paint  is  allowed 
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to  lie  upon  the  floor  of  the  shop  until  ground  to  dust.  This  dust  is  stirred  up 
by  the  feet  of  the  workmen  or  by  moving  materials,  and  Is  constantly  Inhaled 
and  swallowed  by  the  workmen.  The  scraps  of  paint  should  in  every  instance 
be  cleaned  up  before  they  become  dry. 

The  painter  should  be  extremely  careful  in  handling  his  food  or  tobacco  and 
should  avoid  wearing  dusty  and  paint-soaked  clothing. 

The  dangerous  vehicles  are  turpentine,  benzine,  naphtha,  benzol,  wood 
alcohol,  and  amyl  acetate.  Turpentine  used  as  a  dryer  and  for  thinning  is  a 
constituent  of  many  paints  and  varnishes.  It  sometimes  makes  up  the  entire 
vehicle.  The  inhaling  of  much  turpentine-laden  air  causes  headache,  dizziness, 
and  irritation  of  the  throat  and  of  the  urinary  system.  If  the  workman  is 
exposed  for  long  periods  to  turpentine  fumes,  it  often  causes  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder  and  kidneys.  These  fumes  cause  also  inflammation  of 
the  skin  and  often  affect  the  nervous  system,  as  is  evident  in  the  typical 
symptoms  of  staggering  and  in  extreme  cases  loss  of  consciousness. 

Benzine  and  naphtha  are  used  in  hard  oils  as  driers  and  very  often  consti- 
tute a  large  percentage  of  the  vehicle  in  cheap  quick-drying  paints.  Fumes 
from  these  liquids  affect  the  nervous  system  much  as  does  alcohol,  causing 
staggering,  defects  of  memory,  and  disturbance  of  sight  and  of  hearing.  Where 
the  workman  is  long  exposed  to  these  fumes,  chronic  poisoning  takes  place, 
causing  skin  diseases,  weakness,  nervousness,  and  sometimes  even  impaired 
mentality. 

Benzol  is  used  in  priming  and  as  a  paint  and  varnish  remover  because  of 
Its  penetrating  and  solvent  qualities.  The  benzol  fumes  are  very  dangerous 
and  may  be  fatal.  They  cause  changes  in  the  blood,  hemorrhages  of  the  organs 
and  mucous  membranes,  and  degeneration  of  the  organs.  The  symptoms  of 
this  poisoning  are  a  flushed  face,  dizziness,  and  headache,  followed  by  a  blue 
appearance  of  the  sldn,  nervous  excitement,  or  stupor  accompanied  by  sick- 
ness.   If  the  poisoning  is  chronic,  ulcers  appear  on  the  gums  and  lips. 

Wood-alcohol  poisoning  comes  mostly  from  inhaling  the  fumes  while  using 
varnish.  This  causes  headache,  hoarseness,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  weak 
heart,  unconsciousness,  and  temporary  or  permanent  impairment  of  sight  even 
to  the  point  of  complete  blindness. 

Amyl  acetate,  derived  from  fusel  oil  and  acetic  acid,  is  used  in  varnishes, 
gilding  fluids,  and  as  a  paint  solvent  The  fumes  cause  headache,  uncertain 
movements,  difficulty  in  breathing,  sleepiness,  bad  heart  action,  and  poor 
digestion. 

Poisoning  from  the  various  paint  vehicles  may  be  avoided  in  most  cases  by 
Insuring  good  ventilation,  either  natural  or  artificial,  of  shops  or  rooms  where 
work  is  being  done.  When  this  is  not  possible,  the  men  should  be  changed  as 
often  as  possible  on  work,  so  that  no  one  of  them  will  become  enough  poisoned 
for  permanent  injury. 

Although  the  vehicles  in  the  various  leadless  paints  are  usually  much  more 
poisonous  than  those  used  in  lead  paint,  the  introduction  of  these  paints  into 
the  industry  is  a  great  help  toward  the  betterment  of  hygienic  conditions  in  the 
trade,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  avoid  poisoning  from  the  vehicle  than  it  Is  from 
the  various  lead  pigments  in  the  paint 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  paints  used  in  railway-car  painting  are  almost  en- 
tirely the  new  leadless  or  almost  leadless  kind.  The  smoothing  of  all  paint 
surfaces  is  done  either  by  the  use  of  pumice  stone  and  water  or  with  oiled  emery 
cloth  or  sandpaper.  All  paint  is  removed  by  burning  and  scraping,  and  the  work 
is  done  in  large  open  buildings,  where  the  ventilation  is  such  that  there  is  very 
little,  if  any,  danger  from  the  volatile  substances  in  the  paint.     Railway-car 
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painting  in  Richmond  is  therefore  to  a  very  large  extent  free  from  the  dangers 
of  poisoning  above  cited. 

Economic  conditions. — ^House  and  sign  painters  are  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  free  lances,  working  first  for  one  contractor  and  then  for  another,  or 
independently  on  their  own  account.  The  character  of  the  work  done  by  them 
varies  greatly  from  Job  to  job,  and  partly  because  of  the  miscellaneous  character 
of  their  work  and  partly  because  of  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  Richmond  em- 
ployment is  not  markedly  seasonal.  The  slack  season  is  from  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  end  of  February,  and  the  men  are  employed  on  the  average  about  10 
months  during  the  year.  The  sign  painter,  when  weather  does  not  permit  out- 
side work,  usually  has  on  hand  work  which  can  be  done  In  the  shop.  As  regards 
painters  in  the  car  shops  and  in  manufacturing  plants,  employment  is  generally 
steady,  and  the  seasonal  fluctuations  inconsiderable.  Hours  of  labor  range  from 
8  to  9  hours  per  day,  or  48  to  54  hours  per  week,  full  time  being  worked  on 
Saturdays.  Skilled  journeymen  earn  $3  per  day,  the  minimum  wage  for  un- 
skilled labor  being  $1.50.  Wages  are  low  as  compared  with  wages  paid  in  other 
trades.    The  trade  Is  about  10  per  cent  organized. 

Age  period  of  productivity, — ^Boys  enter  the  trade  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  18  years,  and  serve  a  four  years'  apprenticeship.  The  age  period  designated 
as  the  period  of  maximum  productivity  is  from  22  to  55  years. 

Demand  for  labor. — ^House  painting  is  a  field  in  which  the  demand  for  labor 
is  increasing,  but  the  occupation  is,  nevertheless,  somewhat  overcrowded,  espe- 
cially with  semiskilled  workers.  The  demand  for  sign  painters  is  increasing, 
and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  skilled  high-grade  workmen.  In  the  car  shops  and 
in  manufacturing  plants  the  demand  for  labor  is  fairly  stationary.  In  general, 
the  supply  of  medium-grade  labor  seems  adequate  for  the  present  demand ;  the 
supply  of  high-grade  labor  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  in 
special  lines.  Workers  are  recruited  from  the  lower  grammar  grades  and  from 
casual  labor. 

Educational  trade  and  technical  requirements. — In  the  way  of  general  educa- 
tion the  occupation  of  the  painter  makes  no  special  demand  upon  the  worker 
beyond  that  degree  of  general  education  required  for  all  workers  to  insure  to 
them  advancement  in  proportion  as  they  acquire  in  practice  trade  and  technical 
excellence. 

The  trade  and  technical  knowledge  required  by  the  8kille<1  artisan  is,  how- 
ever, very  considerable.  The  nature  of  this  knowledge  will  be  apparent  from 
the  foregoing  account  of  the  processes  and  hygiene  of  the  occupation.  Some 
trade  knowledge  pertains  even  to  the  simplest  processes,  as,  for  example,  to  the 
process  of  rubbing  down  surfaces,  where  sandpaper  of  a  proper  grade  of  fineness 
must  be  selected,  or  some  other  material,  such  as  ground  pumice  stone,  rotten 
stone,  fine  steel  wool,  or  curled  hair.  The  painter  must  know  which  of  the 
many  varieties  of  fillers,  sizes,  or  foundations  should  be  used  on  woods  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  and  in  different  classes  of  work.  He  must  know  something  of 
the  preservative  qualities  of  different  finishes.  He  must  know  how  to  mix 
oils,  pigments,  and  varnishes  for  body  coats,  for  flat  and  for  glass  flnishes,  for 
inside  and  for  outside  work.  In  all  color  work  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
color  mixing  and  harmony. 

The  degree  of  manipulative  skill  required  by  the  painter  varies  from  the  small 
amount  required  to  lay  on  rough  body  coats  to  the  very  considerable  amount 
required  for  flowing  on  varnishes,  and  for  the  fine  work  of  striping,  lettering, 
and  decorating.  The  characteristic  tool  of  the  painter  is  the  brush,  which  varies 
from  the  small  round  pencils  and  sash  tools  of  camel's  hair  to  the  large  round 
or  flat  brushes  of  hog  bristles.    In  the  handling  of  these  tools  a  very  high  degree 
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of  manipulative  skill  is  required  for  certain  classes  of  work.  In  all  classes 
of  work  the  skilled  hand  economizes  time,  labor,  and  material. 

In  addition  to  the  above  qualifications,  the  painter  should  possess  an  accurate 
color  sense,  an  artistic  sense,  which  will  enable  him  to  harmonize  colors  in 
inside  decorating,  and  to  do  original  work  in  designing;  a  knowledge  of  alpha- 
bets for  lettering,  and  a  natural  talent  and  skill  in  freehand  drawing.  Finally, 
it  is  vitally  important  that  the  painter  shall  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
hygiene  of  his  occupation. 

What  the  industry  gives, — ^The  workers  in  the  skilled  class  enter  the  trade 
through  an  apprenticeship,  usually  of  four  years.  During  these  four  years  the 
apprentice  is  occupied  as  follows.  In  the  first  year  he  helps  by  running 
errands  and  cleaning  brushes,  and  picks  up  such  information  as  he  can  from 
observing  the  workmen;  he  learns  to  mix  paints  and  to  rig  scaffolds;  he  does 
inside  and  outside  painting,  and  learns  to  remove  stains  by  the  use  of  lime  and 
adds.  In  his  second  year  the  apprentice  is  put  on  the  scaffold  and  works  with 
the  journeymen  putting  on  finishing  coats ;  he  learns  how  to  remove  old  finish 
by  burning  and  scraping,  or  by  the  use  of  solvents,  and  how  to  prepare  work 
for  new  finish.  In  his  third  year  the  apprentice  is  put  on  inside  work,  such  as 
graining  and  varnishing,  and  is  in  general  allowed  to  do  such  work  as  he  is 
able  to  do.  During  his  fourth  year  he  is  given  such  work  as  he  has  not  already 
done,  and  by  constant  practice  becomes  more  proficient  in  all  lines  of  work. 
This  apprenticeship  gives  the  boy  a  small  amount  of  trade  knowledge  and 
enables  him  to  acquire  a  fair  degree  of  manipulative  skill. 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  shops  for  systematic  instruction  either  of  ap- 
prentices or  of  journeymen.  The  line  of  promotion  is  from  apprentice  to 
Journeymen,  and  from  journeymen  to  foremen.  The  skilled  painter  may  go 
into  business  on  his  own  account. 

Deficiencies  of  workman, — The  deficiency  most  commonly  acknowledged  by 
the  painters  is  deficiency  in  the  general  education  which  they  believe  to  be  a 
condition  of  advancement  in  their  trade.  Nearly  all  painters  have  a  very 
inadequate  knowledge  of  the  hygiene  of  their  occupation.  Few  possess  the 
trade  knowledge  necessary  for  estimating  costs  and  qualities  of  material,  and 
few  possess  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  color  mixing,  color 
harmony,  or  design. 

What  the  school  ought  to  give, — Before  entering  the  shop  the  painter  should 
have  received  In  the  public  school  a  complete  elementary  general  education 
and  prevocational  training  in  drawing,  design,  and  color  harmony. 

A  serious  obligation  rests  upon  the  school,  as  regards  instruction  of  appren- 
tices and  Journeymen  in  the  shops.  This  obligation  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  hygiene  of  the  occupation  is  absolutely  essential 
as  a  safeguard  against  poisoning.  Such  instruction,  it  would  seem,  should 
take  precedence  over  every  other  sort  of  continuation  work.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  this  instruction  is  given,  the  school  may  properly  undertake  to  give 
instruction  organized  with  reference  to  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
painter  by  offering  courses  covering  freehand  drawing,  lettering,  design,  color 
harmony,  composition  of  paints,  varnishes  and  other  materials,  and  modern 
practice  in  special  lines  of  work. 

These  courses  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads  (see  also  outline  of 
coarse  for  painters) : 

1.  Trade  hygiene:  Diseases  and  dangers  of  the  trade. 

2.  Art :  Color  harmony,  freehand  drawing,  and  design. 
8.  Chemistry :  Chemistry  of  color  pigments. 

4.  Mathematics:  Estimating. 

5.  Business  practice :  Methods  of  doing  business ;  bookkeeping. 


Chapter  VII. 

RELATION   BETWEEN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION   AND 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 


The  most  fmitful  field  of  vocational  guidance,  like  that  of  voca- 
tional education,  is  the  public  school.  Vocational  help  will  al- 
ways be  needed  for  young  people  outside  of  the  schools,  and  for 
older  persons  who  have  not  found  themselves  in  life  work;  yet  the 
best  service  can  be  rendered  in  the  plastic  years  of  school  life, 
when  courses  of  study  and  school  influences  may  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  real  preparation  of  the  young  person  for  a  vocation. 

Before  discussing  at  length  the  place  of  guidance  and  it?  relation 
to  vocational  training,  we  may  speak  of  the  needs  and  conditions 
which  have  within  half  a  decade  produced  the  vocational  guidance 
movement. 

The  age  which  has  made  a  watchword  of  the  term  "efficiency" 
is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  all  forms  of  waste.  It  calls  for  such  train- 
ing as  shall  eliminate  waste.  The  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  simply  another  phase  of  the  antiwaste,  or  efficiency 
movement.  There  is,  likewise,  a  movement  spreading  through  the 
country  which  looks  more  closely  to  the  conservation  of  our  human 
resources.  This  movement  finds  its  expression  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  vocational  education,  which  are,  in  a  large  sense,  insep- 
arable. 

While  the  movement  for  vocational  education  has  been  conspicu- 
ously advocated  from  the  side  of  industry,  the  vocaticmal  guidance 
movement  has  been  distinctively  the  product  of  present-day  social 
service.  Both  movements  in  their  present  developments  and  in 
their  future  activities  belong  to  the  socially  minded  educator,  phil- 
anthropic worker,  and  employer. 

Drifting  from  school  to  work,  and  from  job  to  job,  is  now  clearly 
regarded  as  a  very  costly  kind  of  human  waste.  Working  in  un- 
developing  employments  means  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  the 
worker  and  a  loss  to  society.  To  stop  this  waste  and  to  encourage 
each  boy  and  girl  to  plan  and  make  the  most  of  life  are  the  chief 
aims  of  the  vocational  movement. 
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There  is  a  human  waste  due  not  only  to  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
lack  of  opportunity,  but  due  also  to  misdirection  of  effort  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  relation  of  our  topic  to 'the  urgent  matter 
of  unemployment. 

The  causes  of  unemployment  are  divisible  into  two  general  classes, 
impersonal  or  economic,  and  personal.  Although  the  latter  group 
of  causes  is  doubtless  the  less  important,  there  seems  to  be  quite 
often  a  commingling  of  both  the  personal  and  the  impersonal 
causes;  and  in  the  judgments  of  the  individuals  affected,  both  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  the  personal  elements  loom  large.  It 
is  with  these  personal  causes  that  the  remedial  agencies  deal,  and 
it  is  to  these  personal  causes  that  the  vocational  movements  are,  for 
the  present  at  least,  largely  directed. 

Excluding  abnormal  conditions  of  industry,  the  selective  influence 
of  personal  qualifications  operates  continuously.  These  personal 
elements  und^  modem  conditions  are  not  only  the  conventional 
industrial  virtues  like  steadiness,  temperance,  and  application,  but 
the  subtler,  yet  equally  potent,  factors,  such  as  intrinsic  fitness,  a 
life-career  motive,  and  a  life-career  plan.  To  the  student  of  voca- 
tional guidance  these  last  are  highly  important  elements  not  only 
as  bearing  on  the  incidence  of  unemployment,  but  also  as  affecting 
the  economic  career  as  a  whole. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  traditional  occupations,  such  as  law, 
medicine,  and  the  clerical  pursuits,  shows  what  little  effort  society 
makes  to  direct  talent  into  its  possibly  most  appropriate  opportu- 
nities. Communities  obviously  should  organize  such  incentives  and 
guidance  as  will  awaken  interest  in  other  occupations  just  as  com- 
mendable and  perhaps  more  promising  than  those  into  which  the 
majority  of  our  young  people  drift. 

Through  extension  of  vocational  training  opportunities,  then, 
and  especially  through  the  provision  for  prevocational  schools, 
which,  when  their  purposes  are  better  understood,  will  become  self- 
discovery  schools,  and  as  such  afford  young  people  and  their  teachers 
a  most  important  basis  for  vocational  guidance,  the  schools  are 
beginning  to  deal  with  the  task  suggested. 

Vocational  service  endeavors  to  help  pupils  to  self-knowledge,  and 
to  reconstruct  school  programs  in  order  that  they  may  more  sen- 
sitively minister  to  the  self -discovery  and  economic  needs  of  different 
pupils.  Vocational  service  is  an  instrument  for  talent  saving.  In 
its  larger  relationships,  however,  vocational  service  is  only  one  phase 
of  the  social  organization  of  school  and  vocation.  It  introduces 
into  education  the  idea  of  fitness  of  the  individual,  apart  from  class 
or  group;  it  introduces  into  employment  the  idea  of  fitness  of  the 
task,  and  appraises  the  occupations  in  terms  of  career  values  as 
well  as  social  worth. 
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There  are  three  directions  in  which  vocational  guidance  and 
training  provision  for  the  young  person  already  at  work  must  be 
made :  First,  to  enable  the  boy  and  girl  to  advance  in  their  present 
employment;  second,  to  prepare  them  for  a  change  to  something 
more  desirable,  whether  related  to  the  present  employment  or  not; 
and,  third,  to  stimulate  their  general  development  as  citizens,  home- 
makers,  and  social  beings. 

There  will  be  in  the  coming  years  a  large  increase  not  only  of 
vocational  schools,  as  such,  for  the  homemaking,  professional,  agri- 
cultural, and  commercial  employments,  but  also  a  large  variety  of 
experiments  in  trade  instruction  of  boys  and  girls  and  special  groups 
of  young  people,  some  of  whom  can  afford  only  a  limited  time. 

Comprehensive  vocational  assistance,  through  specially  trained 
teachers  and  others,  is  now  recognized  as  a  proper  part  of  the  new 
machinery  of  service,  service  which  should  begin  in  the  elementary 
grades  and  continue,  at  least,  to  the  period  of  young  manhood  and 
womanhood.*  This  seems  to  be  the  conviction  of  thoughtful  educators 
everywhere. 

The  old  vocational  influences  have  disappeared.  Ages  less  sensitive 
to  childhood's  rights  than  ours,  the  Middle  Ages  at  all  events,  saw 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  craft  as  well  as  of  the  craftsman  depended 
on  rigorous  direction  and  training  during  the  plastic  years,  and  an 
apprenticeship  system  resulted  which  the  world  will  probably  not  see 
again.  The  employer  was  the  teacher,  the  shop  the  trade  school,  and 
a  legal  responsibility  rested  on  the  employer  for  the  right  up- 
bringing and  the  health  and  eventual  efficiency  of  the  apprentice. 
Not  only  was  industry,  so  far  as  it  was  organized  and  monopolized 
by  the  craft  guilds,  thoroughly  educative,  but  the  home  with  its 
household  manufactures,  the  father's  shop,  the  mother's  kitchen, 
and  the  simple  economic  environment,  all  tended  to  serve  as  potent 
directive  and  vocationally  educative  influence. 

This  condition  is  gone  forever.  Much  of  our  schooling  at  best  is 
devoted  to  abstract  preparation  for  life,  instead  of  treating  the 
child  as  if  living  and  now  in  life.  Social  control  and  democratic 
education  are  the  forces  which  now  must  do  the  work  of  those  van- 
ished vocational  forces  as  yet  unreplacecl  in  the  preparation  of  youth 
for  life. 

Out  of  such  needs  in  the  fields  of  education  and  employment  the 
Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston,  as  an  illustration,  has  developed  the  fol- 
lowing general  aims: 

1.  To  study  the  causes  of  the  waste  which  attends  the  passing  of  unguided 
and  untrained  young  people  from  school  to  work  and  to  assist  in  experiments 
to  prevent  this  waste. 

2.  To  help  parents,  teachers,  children,  and  others  in  the  problems  of  thought- 
ful choosing,  preparing  for  and  advancing  in  a  chosen  life  work. 
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3.  To  work  out  programs  of  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the  occupa- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  enabling  both  to  make  a  more  socially  profitable  use 
of  human  capacities  and  opportunities. 

4.  To  publish  vocational  studies  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  educational  and 
other  eflBciency  requirements,  and  of  their  career-build Ing  possibilities. 

5.  To'  conduct  a  training  course  for  qualified  men  and  women  who  desire  to 
prepare  themselves  for  vocational-guidance  service  In  the  public-school  system, 
philanthropic  institutions,  and  In  business,  establishments.  ' 

G.  To  maintain  a  clearing  house  of  Information  and  investigation  dealing  with 
life-career  problems. 

The  public  school,  as  already  suggested,  is  the  logical  starting 
point  for  the  work  of  vocational  guidance.  Here  the  child  is 
under  daily  observation,  and  the  problems  of  the  family  make  them- 
selves known  in  countless  ways.  Just  as  we  have  added  to  the 
school  service  the  nurse,  the  physician,  the  play  supervisor,  and  other 
.  agencies  of  enlightened  modem  demand,  we  need  to  supplement  the 
teacher's  insight  into  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  pupil 
by  the  practical  cooperation  of  a  vocational  counselor  in  touch  with 
the  demands,  the  conditions,  and  the  opportunities  of  the  world  of 
work,  in  touch  with  the  intimate  details  of  the  families  in  a  partic- 
ular school  neighborhood,  and  working  hand  in  hand  with  the 
teacher,  the  parent,  and  later  with  the  employer  in  making  the  best 
investment  of  the  boy's  training  and  possibilities. 

Vocational  guidance  must  cooperate  with  vocational  education 
through  the  natural  channels  of  approach.  These  are:  The  school 
authorities,  the  teachers,  the  parents  and  advisers  of  youth,  the  em- 
ployers of  labor,  and  public  opinion. 

Through  school  authorities. — As  a  beginning  there  may  be  need  of 
a  privately  supported  vocational-guidance  bureau  to  work  with  the 
school  boards  and  school  officers  of  a  town  or  city,  as  the  Vocation 
Bureau  of  Boston  has  cooperated  for  five  years  with  the  Boston 
school  authorities. 

The  vocation  bureau  entered  into  a  definite  agreement  with  the 
Boston  school  committee  to  establish  vocational  guidance  in  the 
schools  of  the  city.  A  committee  of  six  masters  was  appointed  to 
promote  cooperation.  A  system  of  vocational-record  cards  was  estab- 
lished for  elementary  and  high  schools.  This  system  showed  the 
parents'  plan  for  the  pupil,  the  especial  ability  of  the  pupil  in  some 
line,  his  physique,  and  fijially  his  own  plan  of  life,  whether  to  enter 
a  trade,  profession,  or  business.  Teaching  thus  became  more  per- 
sonal, and  consequently  more  helpful  from  the  vocational  standpoint 
to  the  individual  boy  or  girl. 

Along  with  this  card  system,  meetings  of  teachers  were  held  for 
the  study  of  vocational  conditions  and  questions,  and  addresses  were 
given  by  people  of  special  fitness  before  schools  and  parents'  associa- 
tions. 
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One  of  the  principal  provisions  in  the  arrangements  between  the 
school  committee  and  the  vocation  bureau  was  for  a  group  of  teachers 
to  be  known  as  vocational  counselors,  to  be  appointed  by  their  re- 
spective principals  and  to  represent  every  school  in  Boston.  Over 
100  teachers  were  so  appointed,  and  they  have  been  meeting  through- 
out each  school  year  to  consider  the  educational  opportunities  of  the 
city,  the  vocational  problems  of  the  children,  and  to  confer  with 
employers  and  others  who  have  been  invited  to  the  sessions.  The 
number  is  now  over  200. 

The  work  of  the  vocational  counselors  has  been  a  labor  of  love. 
Nobody  has  expected  that  attending  occupational  talks  would  alone 
equip  for  effective  vocational  guidance.  Highly  important  results, 
however,  have  come  out  of  these  meetings. 

In  the  first  place,  every  school  in  the  city  has  had  one  teacher — 
indeed,  in  some  schools  committees  of  teachers  have  formed  volun- 
tarily— ^to  give  time  and  thought  to  the  dropping  out  from  the  grades 
of  many  boys  and  girls.  These  teachers  are  personally  studying  the 
home,  street,  and  other  influences  which  steady  or  unsettle  the  chil- 
dren when  the  compulsory  education  laws  no  longer  restrain;  they 
are  trying  to  discover  what  assistance  a  school  can  give  to  parent  and 
child  perplexed  with  the  problems  of  a  life  career. 

There  is  plentiful  testimony  showing  that  fathers  and  mothers 
now  turn  to  the  Boston  schools  as  never  before  for  advice  and  help 
concerning  their  children's  future.  Questions  as  to  what  high 
schools  or  vocational  schools  and  what  courses  to  choose  are  continu- 
ally coming  before  the  counselors.  The  abilities,  the  interests,  faults, 
and  promising  tendencies  in  the  children  are  topics  of  grave  discus- 
sion between  parent  and  teacher  or  principal,  the  viewpoint  being 
not  only  that  of  present  school  requirements,  but  also  that  of  the 
probable  careers  of  the  children.  In  the  classrooms  the  occupational 
talks  have  been  repeated  in  order  to  make  clear  the  efficiency  require- 
ments of  the  practical  world  outside.  School  programs,  and  even 
commencement-day  programs,  have  begun  to  show  how  schools  are 
facing  the  challenging  world  which  is  soon  to  claim  the  productive 
years  of  these  children. 

This  awakened  practical  interest  of  the  schools  in  the  life  work  of 
the  children  can  not  stop  short  of  comprehensive  supervision  and 
protection  of  the  after-school  careers  of  boys  and  girls.  Already 
teachers,  on  their  own  initiative  and  with  an  expenditure  of  much 
time  and  energy,  have  gone  into  the  homes  of  their  pupils,  and  have 
sought  to  get  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  industrial  environments. 
If  our  schools  are  to  have  any  guiding  relation  to  life,  and  all  educa- 
tional reform  clamors  for  this  relation,  teachers  must  be  given  every 
incentive  to  touch  in  such  personal  ways  the  realities  of  the  life 
which  their  pupils  will  live. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  creation  of  this  large  body 
of  vocational  counselors  was  intended  to  afford  a  foundation  for  the 
more  specialized  and  technical  requirements  of  genuine  vocational 
guidance.  In  1912  the  school  board  detached,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  vocation  bureau,  three  capable  counselors  to  make  investigations 
which  should  prepare  the  way  for  more  effective  vocational  guidance 
work  in  the  Boston  schools. 

After  the  vocation  bureau  had  conducted  this  work  for  two  and 
one-half  years,  the  school  board  early  in  1913  voted  to  establish  a 
vocational  guidance  department.  The  number  of  school  vocational 
counselors  was  increased  to  over  200.  The  plans  formulated  and 
carried  on  under  the  personal  direction  of  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent are  in  some  of  their  interesting  details  as  follows: 

SITPBRIlfTBSIfDBMT'S   CIRCUIiAR  NO.   10,   1918. 

To  the  Principals  of  Schools  and  Districts: 

In  order  to  make  the  work  in  vocational  counseling  uniform,  it  seems 
desirable  to  have  the  counselors  all  over  the  city  chosen  as  follows : 

Two  from  each  elementary  school  building  containing  a  graduating  class; 
One  from  each  building  containing  grades  above  the  fourth  but  below  the 

eighth; 
Two  from  each  high  schooL 

The  plan  which  will  be  outlined  later  will  consist  of  (1)  work  with  the 
graduates  and  (2)  with  those  who  drop  out  before  the  graduation;  hence  it 
win  be  Wise  to  have  the  counselor  who  is  to  deal  with  the  graduates  an 
^gbth-grade  teacher,  while  the  other  counselors  may  be  teachers  of  lower 
grades. 

Realizing  the  high  character  of  service  which  has  been  given  by  the  present 
group  of  vocational  counselors,  it  is  hoped  that  so  far  as  possible  they  may  be 
retained,  and  that  in  choosing  additional  counselors  the  principals  will  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  our  undertaking  to  have  only 
those  who  are  keenly  interested  and  willing  to  give  of  their  time  and  strength. 
Asljle  from  the  counselors,  all  principals  are  urged  to  attend  the  meetings 
whenever  possible  and  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible. 

Through  school  teachers. — Vocational  guidance  has  its  greatest  op- 
portunity to  serve  vocational  education  through  the  proper  training 
and  equipment  of  teachers  and  school  vocational  counselors.  The 
course  given  by  the  vocation  bureau  to  the  Boston  teacher  counselors 
has  been  developed  through  these  several  years  into  a  university 
course  on  vocational  guidance.  It  was  given  in  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity summer  school  in  1911,  1912,  and  1913;  in  the  University  of 
California  and  the  State  Teachei-s'  College,  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  in 
1914  and  1916 ;  and  now  in  Boston  University  and  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University.  Some  of  the  time  a  class  has  been  conducted 
in  the  offices  of  the  bureau. 
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In  these  courses  many  teachers,  vocational  counselors,  and  civic 
and  social  workers  have  received  suggestions  intended  to  help  them 
advise  youth.  Gradually  the  vocational  counselor  will  have  less 
teaching  and  more  professional  counseling  to  do. 

OUTTJNE  OF  OoxmSE  ON  VOCATIONAL  GUIOANCK  AT  BOBTON  UNIYEBSITT. 

1.  The  Need  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

Discussion  of  investigations  of  tlie  problem. 

Local  experiences. 

Federal  report 

Tlie  dropping  out  from  scliool. 

Problems  and  discussion. 

English  reports. 

2.  Methods  of  Investigation. 

Needs. 

Details  of  a  typical  study. 

Analysis  of  "  necessity  "  as  a  cause  for  leaving  school. 
Standard  authorities. 
Problem  of  school  and  college  education. 
Problems  and  discussion. 

3.  The  Scope  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

Tentative  definition. 
Description  of  main  issues. 
Analysis  of  terms. 
Discussion  of  various  definitions. 
Beginnings  in  vocational  guidance. 
Problems  and  discussion. 
Reading  of  class  papers. 

4.  The  Start  In  Life. 

Entrance  into  a  trade. 
English  apprenticeship,  etc. 
Present-day  industry. 
Material  for  vocational  guidance. 
Problems  and  discussion. 

5.  Occupational  Study. 

Outline  of  method. 
Addresses  by  employers,  etc. 

6.  Classification  of  occupations. 

Analysis  of  demands  and  qualificationa 
Addresses  by  employor,  etc. 

7.  Material  for  Vocational  Investigation. 

Conference  with  experts. 
Discussion  of  reports. 

8.  Social  Legislation  and  Vocational  Guidance. 

Lecture  and  symposium  by  specialists. 

9.  Educational  Survey   and   Guidance. 

Methods  of  educational  guidance  in  schools. 

Symposium. 

Review  of  material. 

10.  Factors  In  Vocational  Choice. 

Personal,  educational,  social,  and  economic  analysis. 

11.  Factors  in  Vocational  Choice   (continued). 
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12.  Vocational   Guidance  Technique. 

Analysis  of  individual  cases. 

Typical  sessions  of  counselors. 

Methods   of  recording  data. 
13w  Pliases  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Movement 

Revie\7  of  exi)eriences. 

The  i^ork  of  a  vocational  bureau. 

14.  Vocational  Guidance  Abroad. 

England. 
Scotland* 

15.  Germany. 

16w  Methods  of  Pollow-up  and  After-care. 
Discussion  of  programs. 
Medical  inspection  at  the  start  in  life. 

17.  Relation    to  Employers. 

Hiring,   promotion,  discharge. 
Symposium. 

18.  Relation   to  Employers   (continued). 

19.  Relation  to  Vocational  Education  and  Other  Movements. 

Prevocational,  etc.,  types  of  schools. 
Educational  readjustment. 

20.  Review  of  Investigations  by  Members  of  the  Class. 

Social  gains. 

Organizing  vocational  guidance. 

Pinal  definition  and  terminology. 

This  course  of  study  aims  to  provide  teachers  with  the  theory  and 
technique  of  vocational  counseling.  Following  is  a  list  of  some  of 
the  topics  treated  by  experts  at  the  Boston  counselors'  meetings : 

Topics  Tbeated  at  Boston  Counselors'  JHeetings. 


The  shoe  industry. 

The  boy  and  girl  in  the  department 

store. 
The  machine  industry. 
^  ©roup  of  trades  for  boys. 
The  telephone  industry  for  girls. 
Stenography  and  typewriting  for  girls. 
Bookbinding  for  girls. 
Architecture. 
The  use  of  statistics. 
Mechanical   and  civil  engineering, 
^ectrlcal  engineering. 
The  machine  trades. 
Agriculture. 
Texuie-mni  working. 
The  building  trades. 
'^  selling  clerk, 
^e  needle  trades. 


Opportunities  in  the  department  store. 
A  social  suggestion  on  boys  and  girls 

as  wage  earners. 
Trained  nursing. 
Condition  in  industry  for  the  youn^ 

girl  wage  earner. 
Vocational  opportunities  for  the  ^irl 

who  completes  the  high  school. 
The  shoe  and  leather  industry. 
Lunch-room  and  restaurant  work  iCor 

young  women. 
The  department  store. 
Education  for  store  employment. 
The  metal  trades. 
The  profession  of  business. 
Girls  in  the  candy  factory. 
Printing. 
The  new  child-labor  law. 


Through  parents. — Vocational  guidance  has  a  great  opportunity 
^^nd  responsibility  in  its  cooperation  with  parents  and  parents' 
<>i'ganizations. 
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The  Boston  Home  and  School  Association,  for  example,  is  founded 
on  the  basic  principle  of  the  proper  home  training  of  children.  To 
the  clear  conceptions  of  the  value  of  fostering  cooperation  between 
the  home  and  the  school,  of  the  importance  of  studying  methods  of 
child  training,  and  of  the  relation  of  civic  improvement  to  child 
welfare  is  to  be  attributed  the  notable  growth  of  the  association. 

Through  this  organization  parent  and  teacher  unite  in  working 
for  the  child.  Such  understanding  and  cooperation  meet  a  great 
need  in  the  public-school  system. 

The  meetings  of  parents'  associations  furnish  a  rare  opportunity 
for  parents  and  teachers  to  become  acquainted.  The  parent  may 
tell  the  teacher  his  ambitions  for  the  child  and  explain  peculiarities 
which  might  otherwise  puzzle  the  teacher;  the  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  an  opportunity  to  explain  motive  and  method  in  school 
work  and  to  act  as  a  friendly  adviser.  In  vocational  guidance  this 
work  is  of  supreme  importance,  dealing  with  the  home  side  of  guid- 
ance, and  may  be  briefly  summed  up  by  a  quotation  from  an  an- 
nual report  of  the  association : 

In  no  place  is  this  mutual  assistance  more  necessary  than  in  choosing  a 
Tocatlon.  Neither  the  parent  nor  the  teacher  can  decide,  to  the  pupirs 
best  advantage,  as  to  what  occupation  he  should  go  into  until  his  intellectual 
propensities,  as  shown  by  his  school  work,  are  measured  with  his  general  apti- 
tudes as  illustrated  in  his  home  life.  Consultations  of  parents  and  teachers 
have  proved  most  effective  in  gaining  a  true  estimate  of  the  pupirs  fitness. 
That  the  parents  appreciate  the  value  of  such  cooperation  is  shown  by  the 
large  attendance  at  the  meetings  where  the  subject  of  vocational  opportunities 
and  preparation  for  a  vocation  is  discussed.  The  opportunity  to  meet  per- 
sonally a  vocational  adviser  has  been  gladly  seized  by  the  parents.  In  order 
to  obtain  data  which  will  give  the  teachers  enlightenment  with  regard  to 
every  child,  the  Home  and  School  Association  proposes  to  send  out  to  parents 
a  questionnaire  which  will  elicit  the  following  information:  1.  The  educa- 
tional ambitions  of  parents  for  their  children.  2.  How  much  parents  know 
of  educational  opportunities.  3.  The  vocational  ambitions  of  parents  for  their 
children.  4.  Limitations  of  parents  ito  carry  out  their  desires.  5.  How  much 
parents  know  of  vocational  opportunities,  and  how  much  serious  thought  they 
have  given  to  the  vocational  needs  of  their  children. 

The  vocation  bureau  has  counseled  with  parents  and  advisers  of 
youth  from  its  beginning.  It  has  cooperated  with  the  Boston  Home 
and  School  Association  steadily,  and  the  two  organizations  have 
published  jointly  The  Boston  Home  and  School  News-Letter^  which 
has  been  of  value  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  thousands  of  school 
children. 

Through  employers. — The  vocation  bureau  has  constantly  borne 
in  mind  the  proposition  that  a  sound  development  of  its  work  de- 
pends not  only  on  close  contact  with  schools,  neighborhoods,  teachers, 
parents,  and  children,  but  also  with  employers,  business  bodies,  in- 
dustrial experts,  and  the  occupations  themselves  in  all  their  breadth. 
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▼ariety,  and  changes.  Occupational  investigation,  fundamental 
thougli  it  be,  is  not  vocational  guidance.  The  investigation  detet- 
mines,  to  be  sure,  what  kind  of  cooperation  is  possible  or  desirable, 
and  on  what  terms;  it  is  the  basis  of  vocational  information,  of  plan 
making  for  special  training  courses  in  schools,  and  of  social  and 
legislative  action;  but  the  vocational  guidance  idea  requires  that 
contact  with  the  employments  be  something  more  than  onlooking. 
Moreover,  there  are  splendid  agencies  for  specialized  research,  such 
as  the  Sage  Foundation,  with  its  thoroughgoing  studies  of  industry. 
A  vocation  bureau  must  be,  among  other  things,  a  research  body; 
nevertheless,  it  must  depend  for  some  of  its  most  valuable  material 
on  important  research  agencies.  Moreover,  its  work  must  not  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  the  child-welfare  agencies,  nor  solely  promote 
vocational  education.  The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  and  the  commissions  at  work  in  various  cities 
and  States  are  better  equipped  for  this  work.  It  is  the  special  busi- 
ness of  a  vocation  bureau  to  organize  the  prolonged  service  which 
takes  hold  of  the  child  when  the  life  career  motive  is  awakened,  to 
help  guide,  train,  and  tide  over  that  child  during  the  difficult  transi- 
tion period  into  the  occupations ;  direct  the  child,  when  it  is  genuinely 
ready  for  employment,  into  the  most  advantageous  openings  possible; 
and  stand  by  the  young  workers,  so  far  as  may  be,  throughout  their 
occupational  life. 

The  employer's  interest  is  absolutely  essential  to  such  a  plan.  To 
fail  to  profit  by  his  criticism,  by  his  point  of  view,  by  his  important 
cooperative  possibilities,  is  to  invite  failure.  The  bureau  is  in  close 
touch  with  a  large  number  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  profes- 
sional concerns  in  sympathy  with  its  purposes.  Employers  have 
approved  its  methods  and  have  supported  its  efforts  for  more 
thoroughgoing  protection  and  opportunity  for  the  young  worker. 

Better  to  understand  the  employer's  relation  to  vocational  guid- 
ance, the  bureau  organised  in  1912  a  conference  of  employment 
managers.  Men  representing  a  score  or  more  of  the  important  manu- 
facturing and  business  establishments  have  been  meeting  regularly 
in  informal  conference.  In  December,  1912,  an  Employment  Man- 
agers' Association  was  formed,  whose  objects  are  defined  in  its  con- 
stitution as  follows: 

Abticle  I., 

NAICB  AND  OBJECT. 

SscTioif  1.  The  name  of  this  organization  sliall  be  the  Employment  Managers' 
Association. 

Sbc.  2.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  organization  shall  be : 

1.  To  discuss  problems  of  employees ;  their  training  and  their  efficiency. 

2.  To  compare  experiences  which  shall  throw  light  on  failures  and  successes 
in  conducting  the  employment  department 
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3.  To  invite  experts  or  other  persons  wlio  liave  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
or  exi)eriment8  for  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  employees,  and  providing 
for  their  advancement ;  and  more  particularly  to  study  the  questions  connected 
with  the  most  effective  employment  of  young  people. 

Through  research  and  publications. — Vocational  guidance,  like  vo- 
cational education,  must  base  its  work  not  only  upon  a  study  of  the 
youth  and  his  environment,  but  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
occupations  open  to  young  people.  Such  knowledge,  wherever  possi- 
ble, should  be  gained  by  first-hand  investigation  of  shops  and  fac- 
tories and  business  offices  in  every  community. 

The  objects  to  be  sought  for  in  such  studies  are : 

1.  To  present  vocational  facts  simply  and  accurately. 

2.  To  make  accessible  a  knowledge  of  all  the  employments — the 
professions  as  well  as  the  trades,  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled; 
the  business,  the  homemaking,  and  governmental  callings;  and  also 
any  new  and  significant  vocational  activities  of  men  and  women. 

S.  So  far  as  possible  to  supply  parents,  teachers,  and  others  in- 
terested with  the  material  necessary  for  an  intelligent  consideration 
of  the  occupations,  their  needs,  demands,  opportunities,  relative  de- 
sirability, training  requirements,  and  the  possibilities  they  offer 
for  careers. 

4.  To  analyze  the  relation  of  vocational  aptitudes,  interests,  and 
habits  to  modem  industrial  demands,  and  thus  lay  an  adequate 
foundation  for  a  system  of  training  regardful  of  social  as  well  as 
economic  needs. 

The  proper  utilization  of  such  material  should  make  for  a  height- 
ened interest  in  the  community's  training  opportimities,  and  should 
make  the  fact  increasingly  clear  that  society  will  gain  immensely  by 
devoting  the  adolescent  period  in  whole  or  in  ^art  to  preparing  for 
the  start  in  life.  Above  all,  the  studies  should  help  toward  a  clearer 
understanding  of  what  working  life  ought  to  develop  in  social  as 
well  as  in  wage-earning  efficiency. 

They  should  show  also  clearly  and  emphatically  what  the  world 
of  employment  expects  and  demands  of  the  vocational  school. 

The  movements  for  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  education 
have  done  nothing  better  than  in  making  clear  the  social  wasteful- 
ness of  employing  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  without  a 
compensating  program  of  training.  These  are  the  foundation  years 
of  vocational  efficiency.  Skilled  mechanics  know  this,  and  they 
safeguard  these  years  for  their  children  by  careful  search  of  avail- 
able apprenticeship  opportunities. 

The  laws  in  several  States  stipulate  that  children  from  14  to  16 
years  of  age  must  be  at  work  or  at  school.    These  provisions  mean 
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little  unless  they  can-y  a  supervised  program  which  looks  to  definite 
training  for  advancement  in  a  selected  occupation. 

This  at  bottom  is  the  social  viewpoint.  Efficiency  in  living  life  as 
a  whole,  as  well  as  efficiency  at  work,  is  the  goal  of  the  vocational 
movement  in  education.  Vocational  guidance  aims  to  lay  down  the 
specifications  for  a  life  career,  vocational  education  to  supply  the 
best  methods  for  working  them  out;  and  if  the  message  of  these 
enterprises  is  heeded  in  the  occupations,  we  may  expect  employment 
to  be  a  period  for  consummating  the  labors  of  the  school. 

28259*— 16 9 


Chapter  VIII. 

PROPER  METHODS  OF  FINANCINQ. 


PRELIMINARY. 


The  chief  source  of  material  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  chap- 
ter is  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  National  Aid 
to  Vocational  Education.  Credit  should  therefore  be  given  to  the 
members  of  this  commission  for  the  fundamental  ideas  which  im- 
derlie  the  main  features  of  the  following  suggestions.  The  terms 
used  in  describing  the  various  types  of  education  are  the  same  as 
those  used  in  the  chapter  upon  terminology,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  •  specific  definitions  and  illustrations  whenever  words 
used  are  not  clear.  Appreciation  should  also  be  expressed  to  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  for 
use  of  its  reports,  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education 
for  its  report  of  1913-14,  and  to  such  other  persons  or  bodies  as  have 
contributed  in  any  way  to  the  literature  which  has  helped  in  the 
final  presentation  of  this  important  topic. 

It  was  thought  that  the  method  of  consultation  and  conference 
in  arranging  this  material  would  give  a  result  which  would  be  of 
much  more  value  than  would  be  the  opinion  of  any  single  individual. 
This  chapter  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  composite  state- 
ment of  the  most  suggestive  ways  of  financing  this  method  of  educa- 
tion which  have  yet  presented  themselves. 

Cost  is  the  heart  of  the  business  system.  The  business  man  or 
corporation  counts  and  provides  for  cost  before  any  undertaking  is 
entered  into,  and  at  every  step  of  its  later  development.  Sound 
finance  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  successful  enterprise  in  the  business 
and  industrial  world,  and  it  is  certainly  of  the  highest  consideration 
in  the  great  fields  of  education,  both  general  and  special. 

The  established  forms  of  education  in  the  so-called  cultural  and 
liberal  branches  have  long  been  maintained  at  public  expense.  As 
it  is  so  largely  a  question  of  State- wide  welfare,  the  State  is  recog- 
nized as  the  large  unit,  supervising,  cooperating  with,  and  aiding  the 
work  of  the  local  unit  of  town  or  city. 
180 
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I       Along   with  general  studies,  traiuing  for  business  and  the  pro- 
'    ttsaioDS  has  had  a  measure  of  provision ;  but  vocational  education 
in  its  broader  senae  has  only  lately  come  to  receive  even  a  part  of 
the  attention  it  ri^tly  deserves. 

In  early  times  the  responsibility  of  training  for  an  industry  rested 
npon  tte   family.    Then  the  son  followed  the  trade  of  his  father. 


« 

1 

«0 

1 

»5 

0 

Later  this  responsibility  was  transferred,  in  a  measure,  to  industry; 
and  the  apprenticeship  ^stem  resulted.  Now  has  come  the  move- 
ment to  transfer  the  responsibility  still  again  and  place  it  upon  the 
State  through  the  establishment  of  schools.  And  thus  the  schools 
are  in  turn  asking  industry  to  help  bear  the  burden,  to  the  extent 
of  providing  apprenticeship  opportunity  and  counsel  to  supplement 
the  best  t^t  the  schools  can  do. 
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Before  discussing  methods  in  financing  vocational  education,  let  us 
clearly  understand  just  what  it  is  that  calls  for  support.  From 
every  point  of  view  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  vocational 
schools  should  be  clearly  defined  in  its  financial  aspects.  Its  purposes 
and  provisions  must  not  be  confused  with  those  of  other  kinds  of 
education,  however  worthy  these  may  be  in  themselves. 

The  idea  is  spreading  rapidly  among  the  States  that  State  support 
should  be  given  for  education  carried  on  by  local  communities.  The 
general  tendency  seems  to  be  for  the  State  to  give  money  to  encourage 
new  kinds  of  education.  Local  communities  are  still  left  to  pay 
largely  for  the  support  of  the  liberal  and  cultural  education  which 
the  schools  have  long  given. 

Vocational  education,  then,  is  the  later  form  that  calls  for  addi- 
tional support.  Briefly  stated,  there  are  six  kinds  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, as  follows:  Professional,  commercial,  agricultural,  industrial, 
home  making,^  nautical. 

Professional  education  is  provided  for  by  public  and  private 
schools  and  institutions,  for  pay,  in  the  East ;  and  by  all  grades  of 
educational  institutions,  particularly  State  universities  under  certain 
conditions  without  cost  to  the  student,  in  the  West.  It  is  usually  for 
persons  who  have  completed  their  secondary  education,  however. 

Commercial  education  is  also  provided  for,  in  some  measure,  by 
public  commercial  schools  and  courses,  by  private  business  schools, 
and  by  college  and  university  departments  of  business  administra- 
tion and  finance. 

Nautical  education,  the  least  of  all  in  numbers  affected,  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Massachusetts  Nautical  School  and  by  private  and 
professional  schools. 

We  have  left,  then,  three  kinds  of  vocaticmal  education — ^agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  household  arts— calling  for  public  and  private 
support,  in  addition  to  the  great  sums  of  money  already  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education. 

The  problem  of  support  for  these  three  forms  of  vocational  educa- 
tion has  also  three  natural  and  clearly  defined  aspects : 
I.  Vocational  education  supported  by  the  public. 
n.  Vocational  education  supported  by  private  philanthropy  and 
by  corporations. 

III.  Vocational  education  supported  by  joint  agreement  between 
employers'  associations  and  labor  unions. 

I.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  PUBLIC. 

This  is  much  the  largest  division  of  the  problem  and  the  one  awak- 
ening the  greatest  interest  the  country  over,  even  though  but  few 
of  the  States  have  as  yet  passed  State- wide  laws  establishing  systems 

^  Used  at  present  as  a  more  comprehensive  term  than  "  household  arts." 
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of  vocational  education.  This  division  is  in  so  great  a  degree  a 
question  of  industrial  education  that  the  principles  and  methods 
worked  out  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education  may  be  regarded  as  fundamental  in  its  treatment.  Sub- 
stantiaUy  the  following  principles  have  been  evolved  by  the  national 
society  and  by  State  and  local  boards  and  agencies.  An  effective 
program  of  vocational  education  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  moneys  for  school  purposes,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  More  money  will  be  needed  to  pay  teachers,  because  those 
equipped  with  the  desirable  qualities  and  trade  experience  are  now 
receiving  in  the  trade  a  higher  salary  than  has  formerly  been  paid 
to  teachers  of  such  work. 

2.  This  work  demands  selected  teachers  of  experience  and  prepara- 
tion in  the  trades. 

3.  Shops  when  operated  in  connection  with  the  schools  cause  addi- 
tional cost  in  equipment  and  maintenance.  In  some  cases  this  may 
be  partly  offset  by  the  production  of  articles  in  the  shop. 

4.  Opening  up  new  types  of  service  to  a  group  for  whom  as  yet 
little  or  no  provision  has  been  made. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  cost  per  pupil  for  training  in  the 
vocational  schools  is  now  somewhat  higher  than  for  training  in 
the  ordinary  schools  because  of  the  added  cost  in  teaching  and 
equipment,  as  above  stated.  While  it  is  yet  too  early  to  give  ac- 
curate statistics,  the  fact  remains  and  makes  the  need  of  added 
i-evenue  more  emphatic. 

Many  local  communities  are  already  burdened  by  the  attempt  to 
meet  the  demands  which  the  present  time  is  crowding  upon  the 
regular  schools.  In  some  towns  and  cities  the  added  taxation  can 
be  undertaken  only  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all.  Local  communi- 
ties are  not  willing,  without  State  aid,  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  training  workmen  who  are  extremely  likely  to  drift  off 
into  other  communities  to  raise  the  standard  of  citizenship  and  work- 
inanship  elsewhere.* 

As  far  as  the  community  is  concerned,  the  necessary  revenue  to 
provide  for  vocational  education  may  be  provided  for  in  two  ways: 
First,  by  a  redivision  of  the  revenues  of  the  community  so  as  to  give 
»  larger  proportion  to  vocational  education.  This  method  would,  of 
course,  diminish  the  portion  devoted  to  cultural  education.  Second, 
the  needed  revenue  may  be  secured  by  a  special  appropriation  for  voca- 
tional education  in  addition  to  the  amount  given  for  general  edu- 
cation. This  method,  as  has  been  said  above,  gives  a  greater  burden 
than  some  communities  with  low  value  and  taxable  property  and  yet 
having  considerable  population  can  well  bear.    All  authorities  agree 

»  Cf.  Kept,  of  U.  8.  Com.  on  Nat.  Aid  to  Voc.  Educ,  pp.  32-33. 
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in  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  the  plan  generally  followed  in  this 
country  of  a  special  levy  for  public-school  purposes  in  the  annual 
tax  budget,  the  resulting  revenue  to  be  expended  by  the  local  school 
board  for  such  kinds  of  education  as  the  community  demands. 

Local  resources  are,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  insufficient  for  the 
desired  expansion  of  vocational  secondary  education  in  the  vocational 
lines  that  will  provide  training  for  thousands  of  young  people  in 
every  State.  For  this  reason  the  larger  community,  the  State  itself, 
must  contribute  to  the  expenditure.  While  this  entering  into  part- 
nership by  the  State  is  primarily  to  give  financial  aid  and  encour< 
agement,  it  brings  other  advantages  which  are  concerned  with  the 
general  welfare  of  the  State  and  individual  in  almost  the  same  pro- 
portion as  they  are  concerned  with  vocational  education.  It  may 
well  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  most  effective  results  can  be 
produced  only  when  there  is  complete  cooperation  between  the  local 
community  and  the  State,  with  the  local  community  exercising  its 
own  initiative  so  far  as  may  be  possible.  The  following  are  the  gen- 
erally accepted  reasons  for  aid  by  the  State  in  establishing  vocational 
education : 

1.  To  encourage  local  communities  to  give  specific  vocational  edu- 
cation as  a  new  and  needed  kind  of  training,  beneficial  and  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

2.  To  aid  communities  with  their  varying  resources  to  provide 
effective  vocational  training. 

3.  To  secure  for  the  State  the  right  to  a  reasonable  participation 
or  voice  in  the  development  of  vocational  education  in  the  State. 

4.  To  make  it  possible  to  secure  a  ^^  State  minimum  of  efficiency  *" 
in  the  conduct  of  vocational  education. 

5.  To  pay  the  just  share  of  the  State  in  a  kind  of  education  which, 
comparatively  speaking,  must  be  expensive,  but  which  is  of  State- 
wide benefit. 

6.  To  place  upon  the  State  a  part  of  the  cost  of  training  ^  mobile 
labor." 

The  welfare  of  the  community  means  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and 
the  need  and  value  of  cooperation  in  the  widest  possible  extension 
of  the  new  education  are  self-evident. 

The  amount  of  aid  to  be  given  by  the  State  is,  of  course,  the  all- 
important  consideration.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  induce  local 
communities  to  get  the  work  started  and  to  justify  reasonable  voice 
by  the  State  as  the  nonresident  partner  in  the  control  and  adminis- 
tration; but  State  aid  should  not  be  so  much  as  to  sacrifice  local 
initiative  and  support,  or  that  pride  and  interest  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  people  in  the  institutions  that  have  grown  out  of  their 
own  planning  and  their  own  sacrifice.  Up  to  this  time  the  general 
method  has  been  to  let  the  local  community  furnish  the  plant  and 
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equipment   and  pay  approximately  one-half  of  the  operating  ex- 
penses.    Tlie  town  or  city  should  be  required  to  show  a  need  for 
the  school  and  its  interest  in  it  by  building  and  equipping  the  plant 
and  paying  half  of  the  operating  expenses,  the  State  paying  the 
other  half.     Another  way  is  for  the  State  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the 
salaries  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  work,  whether  in  trade 
subjects,  or  technical  subjects,  or  such  academic  subjects  as  may  be 
needed  to  complete  well-rounded  courses.    Two-thirds  of  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  is  assumed  to  amount  to  practically  one-half  of  the 
operating  expenses.     Under  this  plan  of  payment  the  State  board 
of  control  is  relieved  of  the  difficulty  of  auditing  the  complicated 
accounts  of  the  local  communities.    About  all  that  is  necessary  under 
this  plan  is  for  the  local  authorities  to  make  affidavit  at  the  end  of 
the  year  that  they  have  spent  so  much  money  for  instruction,  or  for 
teachers'    salaries.    On  recommendation  of  the  State  board,  after 
the  work  of  the  school  has  been  approved,  the  aid  should  follow. 
Payments  to  local  communities  should  not  be  made  automatically, 
but  only  with  the  approval  and  recommendation  of  the  proper  State 
board  of  control  for  work  actually  accomplished.     The  State  is  a 
different  entity  from  any  or  all  of  the  communities  within  it.    The 
money  in  its  treasury  does  not  belong  to  the  cities  and  towns,  but  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  entirely  irrespective  of  the 
local  boundaries.    It  should  be  spent  by  the  State,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the   local  commimity,  but  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
Commcmwealth.    The  State  should  give  money  to  the  town  or  city 
in  payment  for  a  definite  service — ^that  of  providing  a  good  school 
giving  a  good  training  for  good  citizenship  and  good  workmanship. 
Any  locality  should  be  entitled  to  its  share  of  this  money,  not  auto- 
matically as  a  right,  but  only  when  it  has  rendered  the  service  for 
which  the  State  has,  through  its  law,  agreed  to  pay.    The  State 
board  of  control  should  not  only  be  charged  with  the  duty  and 
.  responsibility  of  finding  out  for  the  State  whether  or  not  any  school 
is  meeting  reasonable  standards  of  efficiency,  but  it  should  also  be 
authorized  to  distribute  money  to  the  local  community  only  after 
and  not  before  the  work  has  been  accomplished. 

The  better  plans  seems  to  be  to  approve  the  school  program  in 
advance.  For  example,  a  full  program  for  the  work  of  a  school  is 
drawn  up  by  a  local  board,  in  consultation  with  the  State  board,  and 
is  approved  by  the  State  board  before  being  put  into  effect.  This 
enables  the  State  more  easily  to  set  a  standard  and  to  follow  it  up 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  school.  It  strengthens  the  bond  of 
cooperation  and  interdependence  between  the  State  and  the  com- 
munity. Financial  aid  is  not  given,  however,  until  the  work  has 
been  done. 
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In  passing  upon  a  school,  a  State  board  should  have  the  power  to 
go  over  every  feature  of  its  work,  including  all  such  items  as  loca- 
tion, equipment,  courses  of  study,  method  of  instruction,  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  and  expenditure  of  money.  In  many  of  the  States 
this  is  secured  by  a  provision  in  the  law  giving  the  State  power  to 
approve  the  school,  but  leaving  the  latter  free  to  operate  according 
to  its  own  discretion. 

State-aided  vocational  schools  should  be  free  to  all  the  people  of 
the  State.  If  State  funds  are  to  be  used  for  their  support,  these  in- 
stitutions should  be  open  to  every  child  in  every  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Each  school  must,  of  course,  adapt  itself  to  local  needs 
and  conditions.  There  might  be  a  school  at  one  point  for  one  indus- 
try and  other  schools  at  other  places  for  various  different  industries. 
In  order  that  every  one  in  the  State  may  have  a  chance  to  prepare 
for  the  wage-earning  occupation  which  he  wishes  to  follow,  a  system 
of  exchange  of  pupils  should  be  put  into  effect  in  order  to  meet  the 
case  of  pupils  nonresident  in  a  given  conmxunity.  Provision  should 
be  made  by  a  contribution  from  the  community  in  which  he  attends 
school,  amounting,  of  course,  to  one-half  the  real  cost  of  training. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways:  First,  the  community  in 
which  the  pupil  resides  may  pay  the  community  in  which  the  pupil 
attends  school  the  full  cost  for  tuition  of  the  pupil  and  later  receive 
reimbursement  from  the  State  to  the  amount  of  one-half  the  ex- 
penditure; second,  the  community  in  which  the  pupil  resides  may 
pay  the  commimity  in  which  the  pupil  attends  school  one-half  the 
cost  of  such  attendance.  It  would  appear  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  vocational  education  the  first  plan  is  preferable,  inasmuch  as  all 
financial  dealings  would  be  carried  on  between  the  State  and  the 
individual  community  rather  than  between  different  communities, 
and  further,  that  partnership  of  the  State  in  vocational  education 
would  be  continued. 

Such  method  of  interchange  of  pupils  between  communities  would 
limit  or  reduce  the  number  of  vocational  schools  in  a  State,  and 
would  tend  to  lessen  the  per  capita  cost  of  training  pupils.  The 
total  cost  in  plant  and  equipment,  and  the  running  costs,  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  communities  and  the  State,  would  be  reduced. 
Cooperation,  supervision,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  desired  standard 
would  be  more  fully  assured. 

State  aid  for  vocational  education  in  towns  and  cities  has  a  founda- 
tion in  theory  and  practice.  Industrial  welfare  demands  it,  and  the 
results  already  worked  out  give  promise  of  better  things  to  come. 

A  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  this  new  movement  in  educa- 
tion, and  a  possible  item  of  cost  to  the  public,  is  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  vocational  schools.  Persons  drawn  from  the  trades 
and  having  trade  experience  only  must  be  given  further  training 
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in  related  subjects  and  in  the  principles  of  teaching.  They  will  be 
slow  to  do  this  at  their  own  expense  and  loss  of  time.  Such  special 
preparation  must  largely  devolve  upon  normal  schools  and  upon 
towns  and  cities  and  States  in  the  conduct  of  particular  groups  or 
classes  of  these  new  recruits  to  the  teaching  force.  Pay  must  be 
made  attractive  and  the  means  of  entering  inexpensive.  Fortunately 
it  may  be  said  that  several  States  are  already  taking  progressive 
steps  in  the  training  of  such  teachers.^  One  of  the  most  recent  ex- 
periments along  this  line  has  been  the  attempt  in  Massachusetts  to 
train  teachers  through  evening  instruction  work  to  become  instructors 
in  the  vocational  schools  of  the  State.  Several  classes  of  this  kind 
were  carried  on  in  various  centers  of  the  State  during  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1914-15.  The  results  of  this  training  will  be  seen  in  the 
work  of  the  vocaticmal  schools  in  Massachusetts  during  the  present 
and  succeeding  years.  Hence,  this  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
action  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

PBDBRAL  AID  FOR  THE  STATES. 

Federal  aid  is  needed  to  provide  the  same  stimulus  to  the  States 
which  the  communities  receive  by  State  aid.  The  States  in  a  sense 
are  industrial  and  conmiercial  imions  competing  in  a  friendly  way 
with  one  another.  The  large  argument  in  favor  of  national  grants 
for  practical  education  in  the  communities  is  that  this  Nation  is  an 
economic  union.  The  markets  of  the  world  are  open  to  the  products 
of  our  industries,  and  therefore  the  National  Government  is  in- 
terested in  the  industrial  eflSciency  of  every  section  of  the  country. 
If  the  Nation  is  to  profit  as  a  whole,  then  the  Nation  should  provide 
the  stimulus  and  support  which  would  encourage  the  States  to  pro- 
vide vocational  education  to  increase  the  wealth. 

The  States  are  already  burdened  to  their  limit,  in  many  cases, 
for  general  education.^  There  are  also  great  differences  among  the 
States  in  taxing  ability.  New  York,  for  example,  has  eighteen  times 
the  per  capita  wealth  of  Nevada.  The  burden  of  establishing  indus- 
trial schools  will  fall  very  heavily  on  two  types  of  communities  or 
States — ^the  rural  community  with  scattered  population,  and  the 
industrial  center  whose  population  increases  rapidly  and  whose 
taxes  increase  in  greater  proportion  than  does  the  amount  of  tax- 
able property.  The  Southern  States,  as  a  rule,  are  poor  and  will 
have  a  hard  problem. 

The  problem  transcends  State  boundaries,  and  is  distinctly  a 
national  one.  ^^A  man  may  be  bom  in  Indiana,  trained  as  a  worker 
in  Massachusetts,  and  later  spend  his  days  as  a  machinist  in  Cali- 

iTh«  fundamental  Ideals  Inpolved  In  the  training  of  teachers  for  vocational  education 
were  taken  from  the  report  of  the  commission  previously  referred  to.     Cf.  pp.  75-76. 
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fomia."^  Twenty  different  States  furnish  the  men  for  one  con- 
struction concern  in  New  York.  This  concern,  again,  does  business 
in  12  different  States.  It  is  estimated  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
workers  in  many  cities  were  bom  and  trained  in  other  places  than 
those  in  which  they  are  working.' 

The  magnitude  and  iniportance  of  the  subject  as  a  national  ques- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  in- 
terested themselves  even  to  the  extent  of  appearing  before  the 
commission  on  Federal  aid  favoring  plans  for  national  support. 
Hon.  William  C.  Bedfield,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, made  an  extended  statement  to  the  commission  on  May  8, 
1914,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  regarded  the  question  of  vocational 
education  as  being  ^Hhe  single,  most  serious  subject  affecting 
American  life"  which  is  under  consideration  to-day.  He  further 
stated  that  he  believed  that  the  problem  is  so  large  and  covers  so 
much  ground  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  greatest  power  in 
America.  A  statement  was  also  made  by  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  of 
Boston,  April  30,  1914,  to  the  effect  that  the  stimulus  which  would 
come  from  Federal  aid  is  a  necessity  in  order  to  place  squarely 
before  the  country  at  large  the  importance  of  vocational  education, 
and  further  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Government  could 
with  propriety  designate  methods  of  expenditure  of  money  raised 
by  it. 

There  is  abundant  precedent  for  national  aid  to  the  States  for 
vocational  education,  from  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  to  the  Smith- 
Lever  Bill  of  1913. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  million  acres  of  lands,  all  told,  have 
been  granted  to  the  States  for  common-school  development.  The 
Income  from  these  grants  has  exceeded  $600,000,000.  This  amount 
has  been  used  largely  for  teachers'  salaries.  These  grants  have  been 
largest  in  the  West,  because  of  the  setting  aside  of  land  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  school  purposes  in  each  new  State  as  it  came  into  the 
Union  from  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Under  plans  proposed  by  the  vocational  education  commission 
large  sums  of  money  may  soon  be  devoted  annually  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  industrial  schools.  These  may  be  allotted  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers  in  industrial,  including  agricultural,  subjects;  in  the 
training  of  teachers  for  industrial,  agricultural,  and  household 
economics  subjects. 

The  device  of  the  national  grants  to  local  districts  has  been  in 
operation  in  England  for  nearly  a  century.  From  this  experience 
there  have  been  developed  certain  principles  which  are  of  special 
significance  to  legislation  involving  both  State  and  Federal  aid  in 

^  See  Rept.  of  U.  8.  Com.  on  Nat.  Aid  for  Voc.  Bdac,  pp.  32-34. 

>Bept  of  U.  S.  Com.  on  Nat.  Aid  for  Voc  Bdnc,  App.  I,  p.  118,  *'MobUity  of  Labor." 
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this  country.  English  practice  teaches  us  that  the  purpose  of  grants 
must  be  d^nite.  The  need  for  help  in  a  community  should  be  an 
actual  need,  grants  should  be  fairly  distributed,  the  amounts  should 
be  based  on  actual  conmiunity  expense,  and  they  are  to  be  granted 
only  upon  the  maintenance  of  fixed  standards  of  school  efficiency 
and  cooperation  between  the  State  and  the  school. 

Sidney  Webb,  the  best-known  English  writer  on  this  subject,  in 
his  book,  ^^  Grants  in  Aid,''  tersely  states  some  of  the  principles  de- 
veloped from  English  experience  in  the  form  of  reasons  for  grants 
by  the  English  Government  to  local  districts  as  follows : 

It  has  accordingly  become  an  axiom  of  political  science  that,  with  our  English 
admlnistratiye  machinery,  grants  In  aid  of  local  governments  are  Indispensable. 

1.  For  an  equitable  mitigation  of  the  Inequalities  of  burden. 

2.  To  secure  effective  authority  for  the  necessary  supervision  and  control  of 
the  National  Government. 

3.  To  encourage  the  kind  of  expenditure  most  desirable  in  the  Interest  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

4.  To  make  It  possible  to  attain  to  anything  like  a  universal  enforcement  of 
the  **  National  minimum  **  that  Parliament  has  prescribed. 

These  reasons  the  English  people  have  come  to  accept  as  the 
result  of  nearly  a  century  of  experience,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best 
statement  of  principles  and  reasons  for  granting  national  aid  which 
has  come  to  our  attention  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

11.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SUPPORTED  BY  PRIVATE  PHILAN- 
THROPY AND  CORPORATIONS. 

Private  philanthropy  has  its  definite  place  in  American  life;  that 
place  is  to  do  new  things  which  need  to  be  done,  to  blaze  the  trail, 
pioneer  the  way,  and  prove  the  need.  The  private  school  can  always 
experiment,  but  can  rarely  consummate  on  a  large  scale.  Schools 
carried  on  under  public  auspices  can  consummate,  but  can  not  gen- 
erally experiment  as  satisfactorily.  Vocational  education,  therefore, 
carried  on  by  private  funds  should  look  to  turning  over  to  the  public 
school  the  work  and  methods  which  it  has  proved  worth  while,  and 
make  these  benefits  available  for  larger  groups.  As  a  general  thing, 
gifts  to  such  work  should  have  regard  to  the  final  outcome  of  their 
benefaction,  which  should  be  that  of  encouraging  and  stimulating  the 
public  to  act  on  a  wider  and  larger  scale  with  public  funds  when 
the  worth  of  that  work  has  been  proved.  It  is  against  good  public 
principle  to  appropriate  public  money  to  private  institutions  in 
the  control  of  which  the  public  has  no  voice. 

This  division  includes  schools  conducted  by  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, and  institutions,  some  of  which  are  of  a  permanent  nature, 
to  do  the  work  which  the  public  schools  have  failed  to  do  or  can 
not  well  do,  especially  in  the  case  of  older  youth  and  young  men 
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and  women,  and  in  the  East  much  more  than  in  the  West  Typical 
examples  are  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  and  the 
Wentworth  Institute,  in  Boston,  and  the  apprenticeship  school  car- 
ried on  by  the  Greneral  Electric  Co.,  at  West  Lynn.  Such  schools 
set  standards  for  the  public  vocational  schools,  and  in  a  measure 
round  out  the  system  of  industrial  education.  If  they  were  con- 
ducted by  the  State  and  free  to  the  people  of  the  State,  as  in  the 
West,  they  would  reach  thousands  who  can  not  now  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  attendance. 

Nor  is  there  lacking  evidence  that  such  schools  can  foe  taken  over 
by  the  municipal  authorities  and  carried  on  successfully.  There  are 
already  notable  examples  where  this  thing  has  been  done;  among 
others  may  be  mentioned  particularly  the  Boston  Trade  School, 
which  was  formerly  carried  on  under  private  auspices,  as  was  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School  in  New  York,  and  the  Milwaukee  Trade 
School  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

III.    VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SUPPORTED  BY  JOINT  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  LABOR  UNIONS. 

Formerly  master  and  workman  felt  and  discharged  a  common  duty 
and  responsibility  for  the  training  of  workers,  in  order  that  the 
integrity  of  the  craft  might  be  preserved.  Modern  industry  shows 
a  decided  tendency  to  throw  the  entire  burden  of  expense  and  trouble 
of  every  kind  on  the  schools.  Part  of  this  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  schools  have  not  yet  been  able  to  present  to  modem 
industry  a  program  of  cooperation  in  vocational  education  which 
promises  to  be  put  into  widespread  use.  It  is  certain  that  the  school 
men  can  not  solve  this  problem  themselves.  They  must  have  the 
close  and  intimate  help  of  employers  and  employees  in  the  trades 
and  other  occupations  dealing  with  the  question.  With  the  school 
authorities  as  a  third  party,  an  increasing  number  of  employers  and 
trade-unions  will  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  confer  together  upon 
ways  and  means  by  which  they  can  aid  the  schools  in  the  training 
of  workers. 

Matters  which  ultimately  and  vitally  concern  both  the  employer 
and  employee  are  being  dealt  with  by  means  of  joint  agreements, 
known  in  some  industries  as  protocols.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized 
that  in  many  industries,  as  in  the  case  of  the  garment  trades,  the 
training  of  the  worker  should  be  as  much  a  matter  of  trade  agree- 
ment as  hours  of  labor  or  scales  of  wagea  Under  the  protocol  a 
growing  number  of  employers'  and  employees'  organizations  are  find- 
ing themselves  willing  to  recognize  educational  training  and  to  go 
to  the  trouble  to  so  organize  the  work  as  to  offer  their  young  workers 
time  away  from  their  employment  for  such  training.    Under  such 
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private  arrangements  the  vocations  themselves  must  bear  either  all 
or  a  part  of  the  cost.  Shops  must  offer  the  opportunity  for  the  shop 
training,  leaving  the  schools  to  give  related  instruction ;  or,  in  many 
cases,  shops  and  factories  and  commercial  houses  must  provide  facili- 
ties for  classroom  instruction  under  the  roof  of  the  plant.  Some 
great  industries,  like  the  garment  trade,  draw  together  large  numbers 
of  workers  in  the  unions  having  large  resources.  Employers  and 
unions  should  be  led  wherever  possible  to  undertake,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent at  least,  the  joint  burden  of  responsibility  concerning  their  own 
workers.  The  financing  of  such  schemes  should  be  in  part  by  the 
workers  and  in  part  by  the  employers,  and  if  in  cooperation  with 
the  public  schools,  in  part  by  the  public,  subject,  of  course,  to  such 
control  and  approval  as  is  consistent  with  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  for  educational  purposes. 

The  population  and  industrial  nature  of  a  conmiunity  determine 
the  problem  of  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  industrial  education, 
as  has  already  been  indicated ;  but  State  aid  or  National  aid  should  be 
available  to  all  communities,  large  and  small,  alike,  upon  the  basis 
at  present  of  local  expenditure  in  proportion  to  the  contribution 
which  the  community  itself  makes  and  the  meeting  of  certain  stand- 
ards and  conditions. 
To  recapitulate  certain  financial  sources  briefly,  it  may  be  said — 

1.  That  some  progress  can  be  made  in  vocational  education  by 
saving  effected  by  reorganization  and  readjustment  in  the  present 
plan  for  education  in  the  community,  this  to  include  a  segregated 
budget  of  school  expenditures.  The  relief  afforded  by  this  method 
will  not  be  sufficient  and  will  not  greatly  affect  the  general  question. 
Nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which,  waste  may  be  avoided 
and  the  support  of  the  public  secured. 

2.  That  in  some  instances  increased  taxation  of  the  local  com- 
munity may  be  resorted  to,  but  that  the  burdens  thus  placed  upon 
the  various  conununities  will  be  onerous  and  unequal. 

8.  That  the  problem  is  State  wide  and  even  of  national  propor- 
tions. State  aid  for  communities  of  varying  needs  and  abilities,  and 
national  aid  for  States  of  varying  economic  conditions,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  any  large  and  lasting  solution  of  the  problem. 
Industrial  and  educational  experience  in  this  country  and  abroad 
justifies  this  point  of  view.    This  is  the  only  nation-wide  solution. 

4.  That  much  may  be  done  by  private  philanthropy  in  experiment- 
ing, pioneering,  and  setting  of  standards. 

5.  That  large  communities  may  settle  the  question  for  large  indus- 
tries by  educational,  industrial,  and  trade-union  cooperation  and 
agreements. 

The  considerations  which  have  arisen  in  discussing  this  problem  of 
finance,  as  well  as  the  considerations  which  have  arisen  in  the  other 
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chapters  of  this  book  concerning  the  work  of  vocational  education  in 
general,  force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  vocational  education  is 
bound  up  indissolubly  with  many  other  vital  problems.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  workers  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  state  of  public  opinion 
and  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  sacrifice  on  the  other ;  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  community  and  the  State,  as  well  as  with  the  tax- 
ing resources  of  the  community;  with  the  general  allotment  of 
funds  not  only  for  general  education,  but  for  the  other  needs  of  the 
community ;  and  with  the  methods  of  taxation  in  operation  in  a  given 
State.  These  problems  are  all,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  further 
complicated  by  the  question  of  cooperation  between  worker  and  em- 
ployer, by  the  traditions  and  methods  in  use  in  the  great  field  of 
education,  and  by  the  general  progress  of  industry. 

From  the  fact  that  these  problems  are  so  intricate  and  subject  to 
such  sudden  and  unexpected  dianges,  it  is  almost  impracticable  to 
suggest  methods  and  plans  for  financing  vocational  education  which 
shall  meet  all  of  the  varying  needs  of  the  widely  scattered  communi- 
ties in  which  it  may  be  desired  to  introduce  ^ypes  of  education  to 
serve  specific  ends. 


Chapter  IX. 

PROBLEMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


Vocational  education  in  schools  is  of  comparatively  modem  de- 
velopment, especially  in  other  than  professional  fields.  Hence,  ad- 
ministrators still  encounter  a  large  number  of  unsolved  problems. 
Furthermore,  all  education  is  still  in  prescientific  stages  of  develop- 
noient;  and  in  proportion  as  efforts  are  made  to  reach  scientific  stages, 
new  problems  are  revealed  in  the  fields  of  liberal  or  general  educa- 
tion, which  also  affect  vocational  education.  The  object  of  this  sec- 
tion is  chiefly  to  attempt  to  analyze  and  give  definite  statement  to 
some  of  these  problems. 

It  is  believed  that  every  attempt  looking  to  clearer  analysis  and 
definition  of  the  problems  of  vocational  education  will  hasten  the 
day  of  experimental  and  other  systematic  attempts  at  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  This  process  of  analysis  and  definition  should  be 
steadfastly  opposed  to  the  thinking  in  terms  of  '^  omnibus  "  generali- 
zations that  is  so  commonly  characteristic  of  addresses  and  published 
articles  dealing  with  the  purposes  and  methods  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. Definition,  systematic  organization  of  experience,  experiment, 
measurement  of  results — these  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  edu- 
cation may  be  expected  gradually  to  take  its  place  among  the  de- 
partments of  applied  science. 

I.  THE  RELATION  OP  GENERAL,  OR  LIBERAL,  TO  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  do  studies  designed  for  liberal  educa- 
tion *'  function "  *  as  to  their  content  in  various  fields  of  vocational 
training? 

For  example,  do  Latin,  ancient  history,  and  algebra  "  function  " 
at  all  in  the  training  of  the  physician  for  his  vocation  ?  Do  mechani- 
cal drawing  and  science  "  function  "  in  the  making  of  the  bookkeeper  ? 
Does  the  study  of  music  and  art  make  any  recognizable  contribution 
toward  the  efficiency,  on  the  vocational  side,  of  the  machinist,  the 
farmer,  or  the  cook? 


1  The  word  "  foiiction  "  la  used  here  in  the  senae  that  meana  and  methoda  aa  adopted  lead 
to  reaalta  aa  Intended.  Studlea,  aa  well  aa  methoda  of  inatructlon,  are  meana  to  enda; 
they  **  fnnctiOD  "  when  the  enda  are  lealiied  aa  Intended. 
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Problem  2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  do  studies  in  general 
or  liberal  education  so  "  function  "  in  mental  training  as  to  make  im- 
portant contributions  toward  vocational  efficiency? 

For  example,  does  the  study  of  mathematics  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  powers  requisite  in  the  lawyer,  the  dentist, 
the  music  teacher,  or  the  homemaker?  Do  the  interests  and  types 
of  appreciation  develop  in  the  study  of  literature  "  function  "  at  all 
as  valuable  mental  qualities  in  the  training  of  the  engineer,  the 
house  carpenter,  or  the  clerk? 

Problem  3.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  do  various 
special  types  of  vocational  education  so  **  function  "  as  to  result  in 
the  knowledge,  appreciation,  and  ideals  that  are  important  in  liberal 
education  ? 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  has  studied  little  or  no 
science,  what  will  the  vocational  study  of  agriculture  contribute  as  a 
by-product  to  his  general  insight  into  the  applications  of  science? 
In  what  way  will  the  study  of  teaching  as  a  profession  supplement 
deficiencies  in  liberal  education?  Will  an  effective  program  of  voca- 
tional training  for  the  house  painter  contribute  materially  to  his 
general  intellectual  and  esthetic  development  ? 

Problem  4.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  will  sys- 
tematic vocational  education  contribute,  as  regards  mental  training, 
to  the  ends  that  are  valuable  in  general  education  ? 

In  what  ways,  for  example,  does  the  close  application  to  practice 
and  theory  required  in  the  training  of  a  printer  develop  such  so- 
called  general  intellectual  powers  as  attention,  concentration,  order, 
or  the  concentration  and  close  thinking  required  on  the  part  of  a 
boy  studying  farming  practically  and  theoretically  result  in  the 
development  of  corresponding  general  mental  powers?  To  what  ex- 
tent do  the  strong  interests  frequently  evoked  by  vocational  studies 
call  into  activity  mental  powers  left  inactive  in  general  education  ? 

« 

Problem  5.  To  what  extent  is  it  expedient  and  desirable  that  the 
beginnings  of  systematic  vocational  education  shall  be  postponed 
until  after  a  definite  degree  of  general  or  liberal  education  has  been 
attained  ? 

For  example^  if  we  assume  that  pupils  are  required  to  attend 
school  until  14  years  of  age,  is  it  expedient  or  desirable  that  from  12 
to  14  a  program  consisting  in  part  of  vocational  and  in  part  of  liberal 
education  shall  be  made  available?  Is  it  practicable  or  desirable,  in 
the  case  of  youths  from  14  to  16  who  are  to  enter  industrial  callings 
at  16  years  of  age,  to  offer  combined  programs  of  liberal  and  voca- 
tional education  prior  to  that  age? 

Problem  6.  In  case  it  seems  desirable  to  divide  the  pupil's  time  at 
any  given  stage  between  vocational  and  liberal  education,  how  shall 
the  division  be  made? 
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For  example,  shall  studies  be  alternated  by  hours,  as  in  an  ordi- 
nary commercial  high  school;  that  is,  one  period,  perhaps,  being 
given  to  algebra,  another  to  stenographic  practice?  Or  shall  the 
day  be  so  divided  that  one-half  may  be  effectively  given  to  concen- 
tration on  vocational  pursuits  and  the  other  half  to  general  educa- 
tion? Or  is  a  division  on  the  basis  of  longer  periods  desirable;  for 
example,  one  week  being  given  to  liberal  education,  another  to  voca- 
tional; or  six  months  to  liberal  and  six  months  to  vocational  educa- 
tion? Is  a  third  program  preferable,  whereby  the  central  part  of 
each  working  day  shall  be  given  either  to  vocational  or  to  liberal 
education,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  marginal  part  to  the  other 
type?  For  example,  pupils  might  work  from  8  to  3  o'clock  on 
general  studies  (or  vocational  studies),  and  from  3  to  6  on  vocational 
studies  (or  liberal  studies).  In  practical  life,  it  will  be  remembered, 
men  usually  pursue  their  vocations  during  the  greater  part  of  each 
working  day,  reserving  evenings,  holidays,  etc.,  for  recreational  and 
cultural  purposes. 

H.  PROBLEMS  OF  SO-CALLED  GENERAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  contended  that  certain  studies  or  practices  serve  as  a  basis  for 
general  vocational  education;  that  is,  presumably  give  fundamental 
elements  needed  in  many  callings. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  are  any  of  the  studies  usually  found 
in  a  program  of  general  education  (excepting  reading  and  writing) 
vocationally  fundamental  to  a  number  of  callings? 

For  example,  it  was  formerly  asserted  that  the  study  of  Latin  was 
vocationally  fundamental  to  the  subsequent  study,  for  professional 
purposes,  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  education,  and  botany.  It 
has  long  been  thought  that  the  study  of  mathematics  is  vocationally 
fundamental,  not  only  to  the  engineering  professions,  but  also  to 
law,  medicine,  and  almost  all  other  advanced  pursuits.  It  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  mechanical  drawing  is  fundamental,  in  a  voca- 
tional sense,  to  industrial,  agricultural,  and  perhaps  even  commercial 
pursuits.  Again,  there  survives  a  belief  that  a  program  of  voca- 
tional education  might  be  devised  which  would  train  the  so-called 
handy  or  all-round  practical  worker. 

Problem  2.  Does  modern  society  present  a  general  demand  for  the 
person  who,  while  not  exceptionally  proficient  in  any  calling,  is  ready 
and  practical  in  many ;  for  example,  the  man  "  handy  "  with  tools, 
the  "  all-round  "  clerk,  etc.  ? 

Problem  8.  What  courses  of  practical  instruction  will  train  the 
"handy"  man,  as  he  is  in  demand,  for  example,  in  farming  com- 
munities? 

28259**— 16 U 
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III.  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TRANSFER  OF  RESULTS  OF  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  do  the  re- 
sults in  skill,  knowledge,  appreciation,  and  ideals  (or  of  practical 
experience  in  general)  in  one  occupational  field  constitute  an  asset 
for  entrance  into  another? 

Problem  2.  To  what  extent  can  the  results  in  skill,  knowledge, 
appreciation,  and  ideals  (or  of  practical  experience  in  general) 
obtained  in  one  occupational  field  be  utilized  as  a  basis  for  systematic 
training  toward  another  occupational  field? 

The  following  are  examples  of  these  problems:  (1)  To  what  ex- 
tent does  expertness  in  running  constitute  an  asset  in  learning  to 
swim?  (2)  To  what  extent  can  a  thoroughgoing  education  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  be  utilized  when  the  doctor  wishes  to  become  a 
farmer?  (3)  How  faf  can  professional  competency  as  a  book- 
keeper be  regarded  as  an  asset  when  the  bookkeeper  wishes  to  be- 
come a  machinist?  (4)  If  a  man  has  been  well  trained  as  a 
machinist,  to  what  extent  can  such  training  be  drawn  upon  in  equip- 
ping him  to  be  a  house  carpenter?  (5)  A  farmer's  son  " picks  up  " 
a  great  variety  of  vocational  experience;  to  what  extent  does  this 
constitute  an  asset  when  he  wishes  to  become  a  physician,  a  locomo- 
tive engineer,  a  manager  of  an  industrial  enterprise  ? 

(a)  It  is  obvious  that  these  problems  are  capable  of  being  scien- 
tifically investigated  as  soon  as  psychology  possesses  the  necessary 
tools.  There  exist  now  a  large  variety  of  popular  beliefs  or  preju- 
dices on  the  subject.  For  example:  (1)  Some  vocational-school  au- 
thorities believe  that  boys  aged  16  or  more,  who  wish  to  learn  a 
trade,  succeed  much  better  if  from  14  to  16  they  have  had  a  miscel- 
laneous industrial  experience  as  job  workers  in  various  unskilled  or 
juvenile  occupations.  But  effect  of  selection  is  obvious  here,  and 
probably  deceptive.  Only  boys  of  exceptional  character,  probably, 
seek  admission  to  industrial  schools  after  such  a  period  of  miscel* 
laneous  experience. 

(2)  There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  varied  and  often  inten- 
sive experience  obtained  in  farm  life  constitutes  a  valuable  basis  for 
almost  any  kind  of  subsequent  employment. 

(3)  It  is  also  believed  in  some  quarters  that  persons  who  have  for 
several  years  habituated  themselves  to  a  special  line  of  manufactur- 
ing or  commercial  employment  (for  example,  bookkeeping,  shoe- 
making,  draftsmanship,  weaving)  are  permanently  disqualified  in 
large  measure  from  taking  up  employment  in  other  fields. 

(b)  Even  superficial  analysis  will  show  that  these  problems  must 
be  approached  with  reference  to  particular  types  of  qualities  in- 
volved.   For  example,  few  people  would  assert  that  skill  obtained 
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in  playing  baseball  can  be  directly  utilized  in  learning  to  swim.  On 
the  other  hand,  results  of  physical  development,  such  as  lung  power, 
strength  of  arm  muscles,  etc.,  obtained  in  baseball  may  constitute  a 
valuable  asset  in  learning  to  swim.  Again,  the  life  of  the  farmer  s 
son  may  give  little  direct  preparation  in  skill  or  knowledge  for  the 
w<»'k  of  a  physician,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  general  attitude  toward 
work,  a  disposition  to  finish  jobs  once  undertaken,  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  money  or  recognition  resulting  from  successful  work 
may  in  large  measure  be  transferred. 

{c)  Much  will  depend,  naturally,  upon  the  relationship  of  the 
various  occupations  involved,  according  as  these  deal  with  similar 
working  conditions,  similar  tools,  identical  materials,  etc.  One  would 
expect  a  drill-press  operator  to  bring  to  the  work  of  the  planer  a 
variety  of  important  assets,  while  one  would  not  expect  the  book- 
keeper to  bring  to  house  carpentry  at  least  similar  assets. 

(d)  It  must  be  recognized  that  prolonged  practice  in  any  occupa- 
tion may,  in  an  important  degree,  disqualify  the  person  for  pursuit 
of  another  not  related  to  it.  The  man  who  has  followed  farming 
for  several  years  is  in  many  respects  disqualified  to  become  a  coimter 
salesman  of  dry  goods;  the  actor  disqualified  to  become  a  farmer ;  the 
machinist  to  become  a  bookkeeper ;  etc. 

(e)  The  question  is  an  important  one  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  many  occupations  which  can  not  be  entered 
upon  in  youth — for  example,  that  of  locomotive  engineer.  The 
locomotive  engineer  must  have  served  in  some  other  calling  for  sev- 
eral years,  for  which,  presumably,  he  could  have  had  systematic 
training.  Will  his  previous  experience  as  stationary  engineer  or  as 
fireman  constitute,  in  the  long  run,  a  sufficient  preparation  for  his 
work  as  locomotive  engineer?  Again,  systematic  vocational  educa- 
tion in  schools  for  some  occupations  is  easily  possible;  for  others, 
extremely  difficult.  If  a  transfer  can  be  easily  effected,  then  we 
might  train  a  person  to  be  a  house  carpenter  or  a  farmer,  even 
though  we  knew  that  eventually  he  would  follow  the  sea  as  a  sailor 
or  later  work  underground  as  a  coal  miner. 

IV.  THE  PROBLEMS  OP  PROPESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  problems  of  professional  education  are  in  the  main  remote 
from  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  But  one  of  general  interest  is  that 
relatmg  to  the  extent  to  which  a  program  of  professional  training 
must  base  the  so-called  technical  studies  upon  foundations  of  prac- 
tical experience. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  does  effective  vocational  education 
for  any  profession  require  that  the  present  order  of  studies  which 
involves  the  giving  of  technical  instruction  in  advance  of  practical 
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experience  should  be  modified,  or  even  reversed,  to  the  extent  that 
a  certain  amount  of  practical  experience  shall  be  taken  perhaps  at 
the  outset  and  at  intervals  in  the  course  of  professional  training  ? 

For  example,  in  the  training  of  teachers  it  would  be  practicable, 
if  desirable,  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  practice  teaching  done  at 
the  very  start  as  a  basis  for  the  subsequent  study  of  methods,  theory, 
etc.  An  engineering  student  might  be  given  practical  employment 
in  something  of  an  apprentice  capacity  along  practical  lines.  A 
prospective  physician  might  serve  as  a  hospital  orderly,  nurse,  etc, 
before  completing  his  training. 

Problem  2.  (Undifferentiated  professions.)  To  what  extent  shall 
training  for  professions  which  are  not  as  yet  clearly  differentiated 
presuppose  as  a  basis  a  complete  professional  training  along  the 
lines  of  professional  training  already  established? 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  for  example,  professional  field  of 
"administration  of  agricultural  plants,"  "rural  engineer,"  "rural 
journalist,"  etc.,  seem  to  be  in  process  of  differentiating.  In  medi- 
cine there  is  a  demand  for  specialists  in  such  fields  as  optometry, 
school  physician,  etc.  In  the  conmiercial  occupations,  certain  fields 
of  expert  inquiry,  statistical  work,  and  salesmanship  seem  to  be  as- 
suming the  proportions  and  standards  of  professions.  In  industry 
we  have  as  yet  no  systematic  training  for  the  positions  of  foreman, 
overseer,  and  the  like,  except  in  very  few  fields. 

(a)  At  present  it  is  often  assumed  that  before  one  may  take  up 
professional  training  in  these  undifferentiated  or  "nascent"  profes- 
sions, it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  complete  professional 
training  along  the  established  lines.  This  process,  however,  is 
costly,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  resources  of  the  community 
or  of  the  individual  trained  are  always  equal  to  it.  The  question  of 
necessity  must  also  be  considered.  For  example,  the  school  nurse 
and  school  physician  represent  distinct  demands  to-day  in  special- 
ized fields  for  which  it  is  doubtful  if  the  historic  training  of  the 
nurse  and  of  the  physician  are  at  all  necessary  prerequisites.  The 
professions  of  rural  engineer  and  rural  journalist  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  not  so  much  a  large 
amount  of  technical  training  in  agriculture,  as  maturity  and  a  wide 
range  of  experience,  before  they  are  taken  up. 

(&)  To  some  extent  the  problem  involved  is  one  of  maturity  and 
experience,  rather  than  the  purely  technical  training  of  the  person 
embarking  in  such  work.  Most  directive  or  managerial  positions  re- 
quire maturity  and  experience.  It  is  quite  probable  that  in  some  of 
these  professional  lines  the  ultimate  solution  will  be  that  the  person 
will  take  a  definite  amount  of  practical  training  for  the  historic 
occupation  itself,  and  will  then  enter  upon  some  field  of  practice 
with  a  view  to  returning,  later,  for  advanced  study  toward  mana- 
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gerial  or  other  related  work.  It  has  been  proposed,  for  example, 
that  a  school  for  the  preparation  of  superintendents  and  principals 
of  schools  should  presuppose  perhaps  five  years  of  experience  as 
teacher  before  systematic  study  for  the  administrative  work  is  begun. 

V.  PROBLEMS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Because  of  the  highly  differentiated  character  of  the  trades  and 
industries,  a  series  of  problems  arise  in  industrial  education  which 
have  not  yet  appeared  in  other  fields. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  shall  train- 
ing be  given  for  highly  specialized  occupations  in  manufacturing 
and  other  related  callings  where  so-called  ^  unskilled  "  or  specialized 
service  is  in  large  demand? 

For  example,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  the 
number  of  specialized  occupations  is  now  nearly  100.  Some  of  these 
require  little  or  no  special  training,  and  may  be  adequately  supplied 
by  the  labor  of  children  or  women.  In  shoemaking,  it  is  said  that 
the  number  of  specialized  operations  for  each  of  which  individual 
workers  are  specialized,  reaches  several  himdred.  Similar  tendencies 
toward  differentiation  and  specialization  of  occupation  are  found  in 
the  food-packing  industries,  iron  and  steel  working  industries,  small 
hardware  and  jewelry  manufacturing,  printing  and  publishing, 
the  building  trades,  transportation,  and  even  certain  phases  of  agri- 
culture, such  as  sugar  production,  wheat-growing,  etc.  The  building 
up  of  department  stores,  large  jobbing  houses,  etc.,  in  commerce 
increases  also  in  a  large  degree  specialization  in  salesmanship  and 
clerical  service. 

(a)  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  tendency  toward  extreme  differ- 
entiation and  specialization  in  occupational  fields  will  be  stayed. 
In  proportion  as  economic  units  of  production  and  exchange  enlarge, 
supervision  becomes  more  efficient,  and  mechanical  devices  are  in- 
vented and  improved,  so,  it  would  appear,  in  almost  all  occupational 
fields  specialization  and  the  relatively  large  employment  of  unskilled 
service  seems  to  increase.  The  persistency  of  this  tendency  will  de- 
pend upon  the  economic  advantages  resulting  from  such  specializa- 
tion. 

(&)  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual 
worker,  serious  questions  as  yet  uninvestigated  arise  as  to  the 
psychological,  moral,  and  physical  effects  of  extremely  specialized 
occupation.  A  large  part  of  personal  growth  in  character,  physi- 
cal powers,  and  probably  also  in  mental  capacity  has  always  been 
dependent  upon  the  occupation  followed.  Early  specialization  may 
result  in  a  complete  arrest  of  development  in  these  lines. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  specialization  of  occupation  for  one 
whose  physical  growth  has  been  completed  is  much  less  dangerous 
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than  for  one  still  plastic  Hence,  while  extreme  specialization  for 
a  worker  at  15  years  of  age  may  give  bad  results,  the  same  may  not 
at  all  be  true  if  the  occupation  is  entered  upon  at  the  age  of  22  or 
23.  This  represents  a  promising  field  for  further  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation. 

(c)  In  the  meantime  there  are  good  grounds  for  urging  that  all 
persons  be  given  an  opportunity  for  systematic  vocational  educa- 
tion, either  in  some  trade  requiring  various  operations,  or  over  a 
series  of  the  special  operations  f oimd  in  a  highly  specialized  manu- 
facturing or  other  economic  process. 

Problem  2.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  can  train- 
ing for  f oremanship  be  organized  and  conducted  ? 

In  almost  all  fields  of  organized  industry  the  post  of  foreman, 
overseer,  or  other  special  director  of  groups  of  workers  is  clearly 
recognized.  Such  posts  commonly  require  (1)  the  degree  of  expert 
knowledge  of  the  occupation  which  a  skilled  worker  is  supposed  to 
possess;  and  also  (2)  qualities  not  easily  described,  but  related  to 
leadership,  capacity  to  direct  workers,  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
organizing  ability,  etc. 

(a)  Foremen  must  combine,  of  necessity,  native  ability  with  a 
high  degree  of  training;  hence  almost  invariably  these  must  be 
selected  men  who  have  had  considerable  experience. 

(b)  Experience  does  not  suggest  that  industrial  schools  can  train 
foremen,  as  such,  economically.  Young  people  from  14  to  20  years 
of  age  can  hardly  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  native  ability 
to  serve  as  foremen.  Hence,  training  in  the  special  lines  of  knowl- 
edge required  for  foremanship  would  be  largely  wasted.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  skilled  workmen  are  selected  after  several  years 
of  experience  for  positions  of  foremanship  they  often  find  them- 
selves handicapped  for  lack  of  the  technical  knowledge  which  fore- 
men should  have. 

(c)  Probably  the  need  should  be  met  by  (1)  a  systematic  course, 
offered  to  all  alike,  toward  the  occupational  pursuit  itself,  followed 
by  (2)  opportunities  at  evening  schools  and  short  courses  for  work- 
ers who  have  had  a  few  years'  experience  in  the  industry,  further  to 
qualify  themselves  if  they  desire- 
Problem  3.  To  what  extent  shall  prolonged  courses  of  industrial 

training  be  offered  to  girls  in  industrial  and  other  occupational  fields, 
who,  in  the  main,  will  spend  but  from  four  to  seven  years  in  the 
occupation,  after  which  they  will  take  up  home  making? 

The  census  of  the  United  States  shows  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  employed  in  this  country  a  very  considerable  number 
of  girls  from  14  to  20  years  of  age.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
large  majority,  probably  at  least  90  per  cent  of  these  in  the  wage- 
earning  callings,  will  take  up  homemaking  as  a  career  between  the 
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ages  of  20  and  27  years.  The  problem  of  the  industrial  training  of 
these,  therefore,  involves,  an  the  one  hand,  comparatively  short 
courses  of  training,  and,  on  the  other,  courses  which  will  produce  the 
maximum  degree  of  efficiency  in  early  stages. 

Problem  4.  Are  there  callings  in  industrial  fields  intermediate 
between  those  of  a  strictly  professional  nature,  such  as  engineering, 
and  those  of  a  strictly  trade  nature,  for  which  a  large  degree  of 
technical  instruction,  as  distinguished  from  practical  training,  is 
desirable? 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  there  are  such  technical  fields,  for 
which,  for  example,  the  technical  training  offered  in  some  of  our 
high  schools  might  be  suited.  Draftsmanship  is  sometimes  ^alleged 
as  an  example,  while  in  other  fields  such  occupations  as  assaying, 
computing,  and  the  like,  may  serve  as  examples.  No  sufficient  anaylsis 
of  these  possibilities  has  yet  been  made. 

Problem  5.  What,  at  any  given  stage  of  vocational  training  for 
the  industrial  occupations,  should  be  the  proportion  of  time  and 
energy  of  the  pupil  given,  respectively,  to  technical  instruction  and 
to  practical  training? 

Extreme  and  opposed  examples  of  the  problem  under  consideration 
are  the  following:  (1)  In  the  making  of  the  machinist,  a  boy  begin- 
ning at  the  age  of  14  might  devote  his  first  two  years  very  largely 
to  such  technical  studies  as  drawing,  mathematics,  mechanics,  and 
shop  exercises,  together  with  shopwork  and  shop  English,  and  on  the 
other  hand  give  a  minimum  amount  of  attention  to  productive 
shopwork  of  a  thoroughly  practical  nature.  Between  his  sixteenth 
and  eighteenth  years  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  his  shopwork 
might  be  very  greatly  increased,  with  a  diminution  of  the  amount 
of  attention  given  to  technical  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  program  of  training  might  be  devised  by 
which  during  the  first  year  he  might  give  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of 
his  time  to  productive  shopwork,  with  relatively  only  a  small  amount 
of  technical  instruction  related  to  it.  In  his  later  years  the  propor- 
tion of  time  given  to  shopwork  might  be  diminished,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  time  given  to  technical  instruction  might  be  greatly 
increased. 

The  problem  involved  is  not  one  merely  for  a  given  individual, 
but  one  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  largest  proportion 
of  individuals  as  these  present  themselves  for  training.  The  first 
program  might  be  the  best  for  the  person,  if  he  could  be  found,  who 
possesses  inherent  qualifications  for  f oremanship ;  but  it  might  prove 
exceedingly  wasteful  for  that  large  majority  of  prospective  workers 
in  iron  and  steel  who  have  little  capacity  for  abstract  thinking.  The 
second  program  might  prove  much  the  better  for  the  so-called 
^  ooncrete-minded  "  people,  and  might  also  prove  most  effective  for 
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those  who  were  capable  of  surviving  four  or  more  years  of  training 
as  given. 

VI.  PROBLEMS  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  chief  problems  found  in  commercial  education  at  the  present 
time,  apart  from  those  involving  its  relationship  to  general  edu- 
cation, are  found  in  connection  with  the  unanalyzed  character  of 
the  occupati<His,  from  the  standpoint  of  programs  of  commercial 
training. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  should  commercial  occupations  other 
than  those  of  (a)  accountancy  and  bookkeeping,  (b)  stenography 
and  typewriting,  be  differentiated  from  the  purpose  of  vocational 
education  ? 

Statistics  show  clearly  that  in  the  commercial  world  approximately 
80  per  cent  of  the  workers  are  found  in  fields  of  salesman^ip,  etc., 
as  against  20  per  cent  in  the  specialized  fields  of  accountancy,  and 
stenography  and  typewriting.  For  the  former  occupations,  however, 
little  or  no  systematic  vocational  education  is  yet  offered,  in  the  main 
because  requirements  of  these  occupations  that  might  be  met  by  school 
vocational  training  have  not  been  defined. 

VII.  PROBLEMS  OF  HOMEMAKINQ  EDUCATION. 

The  two  chief  problems  connected  with  homemaking  education 
at  the  present  time  are  (a)  those  connected  with  the  more  effec- 
tive coordination  of  that  education  with  the  home  activities  of 
the  pupils  and  (b)  those  connected  with  the  age  at  which  it  is 
efficiently  practicable  to  begin  systematic  vocational  homemaking 
education. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  in  a  pro- 
gram of  systematic  vocational  homemaking  education  can  coopera- 
tion with  the  home  be  secured,  and  the  equipment  and  facilities  of 
the  home  be  utilized  for  purposes  of  practical  training? 

(a)  Every  girl  seeking  a  homemaking  education  must  either  live 
at  home,  in  a  school  dormitory,  or  under  other  conditions  involv- 
ing a  close  contact  with  the  various  operations  for  which  she  is 
being  trained.  An  efficient  program  of  vocational  homemaking  edu- 
cation will  involve  the  extensive  use  of  the  facilities  thus  offered. 

(&)  The  problem  presents  different  aspects,  according  as  the  vo- 
cational day  schoo}  or  the  vocational  evening  school  is  under  con- 
sideration.   The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  however. 

Problem  2.  At  what  age  is  efficient  homemaking  education  most 
practicable  ? 

It  is  quite  probable  that  there  must  be  differentiation  of  groups 
for  homemaking  education,  according  to  age  as  affected  by  the 
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occupations  followed.  For  example,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
girls  "who  from  14  to  21  years  of  age  will  be  wage  earners  in  occu- 
pations not  related  to  the  home,  and  who  will  be  either  living  at 
home  as  boarders  or  in  boarding  houses,  can  efficiently  respond  to 
vocational  homemaking  education  until  somewhat  late  in  their  wage- 
earning  careers.  Again,  when  conditions  of  caste  shall  have  been 
80  changed  that  home  employment  on  a  wage  basis  shall  be  attrac- 
tive, systematic  vocational  education  for  this  might  well  be  begun 
at  14  or  15  years  of  age.  In  the  case  of  girls  not  contemplating 
wage-earning  careers,  but  who  design  to  remain  at  home,  systematic 
vocational  education  might  well  take  place  during  the  high-school 
period. 

VIII.  PROBLEMS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Some  examples  now  exist  of  successful  programs  of  agricultural 
vocational  education  wherein  the  home  farm  is  successfully  com- 
bined with  the  school  for  instruction  and  for  the  direction  of  practi- 
cal work.  The  two  problems  at  present  most  pressing  are  (1)  the 
provision  of  opportunities  for  practical  training  for  city  boys,  and 
(2)  the  problem  of  combining  secondary  vocational  agricultural  edu- 
cation with  preparation  for  higher  institutions  for  the  study  of 
agriculture. 

Problem  1.  Under  what  conditions  can  boys  living  under  urban 
conditions  be  provided  with  facilities  for  that  portion  of  vocational 
agricultural  education  connected  with  practical  work? 

Experiments  are  being  made  in  the  direction  of  renting  vacant 
land  adjacent  to  cities  for  this  purpose  and  putting  boys  in  charge 
of  their  work  on  a  project  basis. 

Problem  2.  To  what  extent  is  it  practicable  for  boys  in  the  course 
of  receiving  a  vocational  agricultural  education  properly  to  qualify 
themselves  for  an  agricultural  college  ? 

Obviously  the  requirements  of  an  efficient  vocational  agricultural 
education  are  defined  by  the  conditions  of  successful  farming.  It  is 
not  yet  clear  as  to  what  should  constitute  the  minimum  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  agricultural  college.  Probably  the  college 
should  distinguish  in  its  work  between  degree  work  and  courses  of 
agricultiu'e  of  a  practical  nature. 

IX.  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  form  of  vocational  education  depends 
largely  upon  the  degree  to  which  those  directing  it  comprehend  and 
respond  to  the  practical  requirements  of  the  occupations  for  which 
training  is  being  given.    There  arise,  therefore,  (a)  problems  as  to 
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obtaining  teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  the  occupation  for 
which  training  is  being  given ;  (b)  problems  of  keeping  these  teachers 
in  intimate  contact  with  the  practical  requirements  of  these  occupa- 
tions; (c)  problems  of  maintaining  or  providing,  in  connection  with 
the  executive  authority  in  charge  of  the  schools,  specialists  in  voca- 
tional education;  and  (d)  problems  of  providing,  either  in  the 
legislative  authority  in  charge  of  the  schools  or  in  an  advisory 
relationship,  representatives  of  the  fields  for  which  training  is  being 
given. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  can  teachers 
in  vocational  departments  be  equipped  with  practical  experience 
obtained  through  actual  participation  in  the  callings  for  which  they 
are  giving  education  ? 

(a)  Experience  seems  to  prove  that  effective  vocational  education 
can  only  be  given  by  persons  who  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  a 
practical  capacity,  in  a  particular  occupation,  to  enable  them  to  suc- 
ceed on  a  conmiercial  basis. 

For  example,  where  normal  schools  undertake  to  train  teachers  for 
successful  teaching  (and  not  merely  to  teach  prospective  teachers 
certain  subjects  of  study)  experience  seems  to  show  that  such  teach- 
ers must  themselves  have  been  successful  in  the  field  of  practical 
work.  In  medical  colleges  it  is  rare  to  find  successful  teachers  who 
have  not  been  commercially  successful  in  practice.  The  best  engi- 
neering teachers  are  those  who  have  served  some  years  at  commercial 
work.  In  such  trades  as  plumbing,  pattern  making,  and  others  it  is 
now  agreed  that  a  successful  teacher  must  himself  have  reached  a 
stage  where  he  could  readily  procure  profitable  employment.  The 
situation  is  not  clear  as  regards  commercial  and  agricultural  teachers, 
but  doubtless  the  same  principles  apply  in  these  fields,  as  well  as  in 
homemaking. 

(b)  Oranting  the  necessity  of  a  considerable  amoimt  of  practical 
experience  on  the  part  of  teachers,  the  following  are  methods  by 
which  it  could  be  obtained  in  conjimction  with  suitable  training  in 
the  art  of  teaching :  Vocational  schools  might  take  as  teachers  only 
persons  who  have  already  demonstrated  their  capacity  in  the  world 
of  practical  effort,  giving  them  in  greater  or  less  degree,  just  prior 
to  their  entrance  on  teaching,  such  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  as 
is  practicable. 

This  method  has  been  followed  in  the  past  by  medical  colleges, 
theological  schools,  and  to  some  extent,  engineering  colleges  and  law 
schools.  It  is  now  followed  by  trade  schools,  and  to  a  small  extent, 
by  schools  of  agriculture. 

(c)  A  person  seeking  to  become  a  teacher  in  a  vocational  field 
might  take  pedagogical  courses,  followed  by  a  certain  amount  of 
practical  experience  as  a  prerequisite  before  taking  up  teaching. 
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This  is  the  prevailing  method  in  normal  schools  and  in  some  engi- 
neering schools. 

(d)  A  course  of  training  might  be  devised  whereby  the  prospective 
I  teacher  would  first  take  a  course  in  a  school  looking  toward  teaching, 
f  followed  by  one  or  more  years  of  practical  participation  in  com- 
!  mercial  work,  this  to  be  succeeded  by  a  definite  period  of  study  of 

!  the  art  of  teaching,  preliminary  to  taking  a  teaching  position.    This 

i  •        method  is  now  being  proposed  as  a  basis  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  conmiercial  subjects,  etc. 

Problem  2.  ISo  what  extent  and  by  what  means  shall  teachers  in 
Tocational  schools  be  required  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the 
occupational  fields  for  "^hich  they  are  giving  training? 

It  is  probable  that  in  fields  like  industry  and  agriculture  and 
others  where  changes  are  taking  place  efficiency  can  be  produced 
only  by  strongly  requiring  that  teachers  shall  not  only  observe  but 
actually  participate,  on  a  commercial  basis,  from  time  to  time  in  the 
work  in  fields  in  which  they  are  giving  training.  The  most  available 
means  to  this  end  would  be  periods  of  leave  given  from  the  school, 
during  which  teachers  would  participate  in  such  work.  This  is  now 
found  in  some  engineering  fields. 

Problem  8.  To  what  extent  and  by  what  means  shall  specialized 
direction  be  provided  in  the  executive  administration  of  vocational 
education? 

(a)  The  problem  is  one  affecting  (1)  the  headship  of  a  depart- 
ment; (2)  the  directorship  of  a  vocational  school;  (3)  the  general 
supervision  of  vocational  education  in  an  administrative  unit,  such 
as  a  town  or  city;  and  (4)  the  administrative  supervision  of  voca- 
tional education  on  behalf  of  the  State,  or  other  large  unit  of 
administration. 

(h)  It  is  assumed  that  the  headship  of  a  department  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  is  a  specialist  himself  in  the  occupation  for 
which  training  is  being  given. 

(c)  The  directorship  of  a  large  vocational  school  having  several 
departments  will  probably  not  be  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist  in  any 
one  department,  but  rather  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  a  pedagogical 
expert  in  many  lines  and  a  good  administrator.  Eventually,  such  a 
position  will  probably  be  filled  by  promotion  from  headships  of  de- 
partments, such  selection  being  made  on  the  basis  of  natural  ability 
for  an  administrative  position. 

(d)  There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  in  each  city,  or 
other  administrative  unit  having  many  vocational  schools,  there 
should  be  an  assistant  superintendent  specializing  in  the  field  of  vo- 
cational education,  including  thereunder  industrial,  commercial, 
homemaking,  and  agricultural  work  offered,  but  not  including  pro- 

Whether  he  should  also  have  supervision  of  the  practical 
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arts  work  as  a  phase  of  general  edncation  or  when  offered  prevoca- 
tionally  is  doubtful. 

(e)  Similarly,  where  the  administration  of  vocational  education  is 
supervised  on  behalf  of  the  State  there  should  be  organized  a  separate 
department,  dealing  exclusively  with  vocational  education. 

Problem  4.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  shall  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  vocational  fields  participate  in  the  lay 
administration  of  vocational  schools? 

(a)  It  should  be  assumed  that  every  single  vocational  department 
in  a  system  should  feel  the  influence  of  representatives  of  laymen  in 
the  occupational  field  concerned  (including  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees, where  these  distinctions  are  clearly  defined). 

(b)  Obviously,  it  is  impracticable  to  include  laymen  in  this  ca- 
pacity in  the  school  committee  or  board  itself  without  making  the 
latter  unduly  large.  It  may  be  assumed  that  a  layman  from  one 
occupational  field  has  no  more  capacity  to  assist  in  the  administration 
of  vocational  education  in  another  than  any  other  layman. 

(c)  Experience  seems  to  demonstrate  that  the  more  effective  course 
is  to  place  all  vocational  schools  under  the  administration  of  the  regu- 
larly constituted  school  authorities,  because  these  are  supported  by 
public  money,  and  to  provide  for  each  distinctive  department  a  small 
advisory  committee  for  the  activity  of  which  the  department  head 
shall  be  primarily  responsible. 


APPENDIX. 

DIGEST  OF  LAWS  OF  STATES  THAT  PROVIDE  STATE  AID 
FOR  A  MORE  OR  LESS  STATE-WIDE  SYSTEM  OF  VOCA- 
TIONAL  EDUCATION. 


INDIANA. 


1.  UrUts  of  organization  are  cities,  towns,  and  townships. 

2.  Types  are  separate  schools,  regular  day  schools,  part-time  day,  and  evening 

schools  or  classes. 

3.  Compulsory  education  in  part-time  day  schools,  ages  14  to  16,  5  hours  per 

week.    But  only  when  local  communities  have  first  established  the  school. 
The  education  is  not  compulsory  upon  all,  as  is  the  case  in  Wisconsin. 

4.  Approved  by  State  board  of  education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to 

regular  employment. 

0.  Bstablistted  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  Loc(U  hoard  of  inspection  is  appointed  by  school  board,  ratified  by  Stat6 

board  of  education.    Three  members  suggested  for  each  separate  vocation 
taught 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time, 

and  evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of 
net  cost  of  maintenance,  less  tuition  collected. 

9.  State  reimburses  local  communities  to  extent  of  one-half  amount  expended 

for  tuition. 
10.  Affe  limits  are,  for  regular  day  and  part-time  day  schools,  14  to  25. 

MAINE. 

1.  State  aids  elementary   schools  teaching  manual   training  and   domestic 

science  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  teacher's  salary,  not  to  exceed 
$800  for  each  teacher. 

2.  Approved  by  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

3.  State  aids  secondary  schools  providing  instruction  in  agriculture,  domestic 

science,  and  mechanic  arts  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  cost  of  in- 
struction, but  not  to  exceed  $500  to  any  district  for  any  one  year. 

4.  State  aids  certain  selected  vocational  schools  teaching  agriculture,  domestic 

science,  manual  arts  and  trades,  to  the  extent  of  two- thirds  of  the  cost 
of  instruction,  but  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  any  one  district. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1.  Units  of  organization  are  counties,  cities,  and  townships. 

2.  Types  are  regular  day,  part-time  day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Oo7npulsory  education  in  part-time  day  schools,  ages  14  to  16,  5  hours  per 

week.    But  only  when  local  communities  have  first  established  the  school. 
The  education  is  not  compulsory  upon  all,  as  is  the  case  in  Wisconsin. 
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4.  Approved  by  State  board  of  education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to 

regular  employment  Exception:  Vocational  courses  for  women  in  even- 
ing classes  do  not  have  to  be  supplementary  to  regular  employment. 

6.  Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities  or  by  independent 

boards. 

7.  Local  board  of  inspection  is  appointed  by  school  board  and  ratified  by  State 

board  of  education.  Three  members  suggested  for  each  separate  vocation 
taught. 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time,  and 

evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of  (a)  one-half  net 
cost  of  maintenance  less  tuition  collected,  (b)  two-thirds  net  cost  of  main- 
tenance for  vocational  courses  in  regular  high  schools  maintaining  agri- 
cultural courses. 

9.  State  reimburses  local  communities  to  extent  of  one-half  of  amount  expended 

for  tuition. 
10.  Age  limits  are,  for  regular  day  and  part-time  day  schools,  14  to  25  years ;  for 
evening  schools,  17  or  over. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

1.  Units  of  organization  are  county,  Joint  county,  districts,  or  union  of  districts. 

2.  Types  are  regular  day,  part-time  day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Not  compulsory. 

■  4,  Approved  by  State  board  of  education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to 

regular  employment.  Exception :  Vocational  courses  for  women  in  evening 
classes  do  not  have  to  be  supplementary  to  regular  employment. 

6.  Established  and  m>aintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  No  local  boards  of  inspection, 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time,  and 

evening  vocational  schools  or  classes  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  net  cost 
of  maintenance,  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  any  district,  county,  or  Joint 
district. 

9.  Tuition  reimbursed  to  local  communities  to  extent  of  $25  through  another 

act. 
10.  No  age  limitation, 

NEW  YORK. 

1.  Units  of  organization  are  cities  and  districts. 

2.  Types  are  regular  day,  part-time  day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Not  compulsory. 

4.  Approved  by  commissioner  of  education. 

5.  Not  restricted.     (See  (5)  other  States.) 

6.  Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  Local  boards  of  inspection  are  appointed  by  school  board  and  ratified  by 

State  board  of  education.  Two  members  suggested  for  each  separate 
vocation  taught 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time,  and 

evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of  (a)  one-half  of  net 
cost  first  teacher,  not  to  exceed  $1,000;  {b)  one-third  of  salary  of  all 
additional  teachers.  Provision  is  made  for  a  pro  rata  distribution  of 
part-time  teachers  in  evening,  part-time,  or  other  schools. 
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9.  State  reimburses  local  communities   tlirough  high-school  act  for   tuition 

expended. 

10.  No  age  limitations, 

11.  Minimum  of  15  pupils  required  for  formation  of  class. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1.  UnttB  of  organisation  are  districts  or  joint  districts. 

2.  Types  are  regular  day,  part-time  day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 
8.  Not  compulsory. 

4.  Approved  by  State  board  of  education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to 

regular  employment.    Exception:  Vocational  courses  for  women  in  even- 
ing classes  do  not  have  to  be  supplementary  to  regular  employment. 
6w  Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  Local  board  of  inspection  is  appointed  by  school  board  and  ratified  by 

State  board  of  education. 

8.  Btate  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time,  and 

evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  cost 
I  of  instruction,  not  to  exceed  $5,000  in  any  one  district  for  any  one  year. 

I         0.  State  reimburses  local  communities  for  tuition  to  extent  of  $25  per  child 
j  through  other  act. 

10.  No  age  limitations. 

WISCONSIN.! 

1.  Units  of  organization  tire  school  districts. 

2.  Types  are  all-day,  part-day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Compulsory  education  in  part-time  day,  ages  14  to  16,  5  hours  per  week. 

4.  Approved  by  the  State  board  of  industrial  education,  consisting  of  9  mem- 

bers-^3  employees,  3  employers,  and  3  educators. 

5.  AU  cities  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  required  to  provide  boards  for  in- 

dustrial education;  these  boards  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  boards  of 
education,  and  to  consist  of  6  members — 2  employees,  2  employers,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  high-school  principaL 
C  State  aid  provided  for  four  types — ^industrial,  commercial,  continuation,  and 

I  evening  schools. 

'         7.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  above  types  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  expense  of  instruction,  up  to  $3,000  for  each  school  main- 
taining all  four  tsrpes,  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000  to  any  one  community. 
8.  Employers  must  pay  vmges  to  "  permit  pupils  "  for  the  five  hours  spent  in 
continuation  schools. 


^  The  Wisconsin  laws  covering  tliis  topic  were  not  available,  so  tliis  digest  was  gleaned 
from  various  secondary  sources. 
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Administration,  problems,  153. 
Advisory  committee,  67. 
Agricultural  arts.  68. 
Agricultural  arts  education,  45. 

Afpricultural  education,  44;  early  forms,  12;  problems,  153. 
Agricultural  schools,  types,  16. 
Apprenticeship,  ref.,  52,  120. 
Boston  Home  and  School  Association,  ref.,  126. 

Boston  schools,  circular  of  vocational  guidance,  133;  vocational  guidance,  122. 
Boston  University,  vocational  guidance  course,  124. 
Boston  vocational  counselors,  topics  treated,  125. 
Central  committee  for  vocational  education,  75. 
Classes  in  vocational  education,  size,  86. 
Commercial  education,  43;  problems,  152. 
Commercial  schools,  tjnpes,  17. 
Committee,  composition  of,  6,  7. 

Committee  of  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance,  inquiry  from,  15. 
Conferences  of  vocational  education,  74. 
Continuation  schools,  def.,  33 ;  conditions  for,  91. 
Continuation  vocational  schools,  def.,  64. 
Cooperative  vocational  schools,  60. 
Corporation  vocational  schools,  139. 
Correlation  of  technical  studies  and  practical  work,  68. 
Cost  of  vocational  education,  130. 
Directors,  qualifications,  83. 
Domestic  science  courses,  early  stages,  13. 
Dual  administrative  control,  65. 
Dual  vocational  school,  60. 
Employment  Managers'  Association,  ref.,  127. 
Evening  vocational  schools,  def.,  33,  63. 

Evening  industrial  schools,  conditions,  94 ;  short  unit  courses,  96. 
Extension  schools.    See  Continuation  schools. 
Federal  aid,  vocational  education,  137. 
Finance  of  vocational  education,  130-142. 
Financing  vocational  education  by  Federal  aid,  137. 
Full  responsibility  vocational  school,  61. 

General  education,  compared  with  vocational  education,  38;  related  to  voca- 
tional education,  143. 
General  vocational  education,  145. 
Handwork  in  home,  9. 
Homemaking  education,  47;  problems,  152. 
Homemaking  schools,  tjrpes,  19. 
Household  arts,  68. 
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House  paiDting,  analysis,  111-117. 

Industrial  arts  education,  47. 

Industrial  education,  45;  problems,  149. 

Industrial  schools  by  day,  conditions,  90. 

Industrial  schools,  types,  18. 

Industrial  workers,  gathering  data  regarding,  98. 

Industries,  analyses,  111-117. 

Industry,  evolution,  10. 

Instructors,  qualifications,  83. 

Investigation  of  need  of  vocational  education,  98. 

Iveglslation,  vocational  education,  digest,  157-159. 

Liberal  education,  related  to  vocational  education,  143. 

Manual  arts,  67. 

Manual  training,  68. 

Massachusetts,  Industrial  commission,  11. 

Morrill  Act,  ref.,  138. 

National  Education  Association,  5. 

National  Society  for  Promotion  of  Industrial  Eklacationf  6. 

Nautical  education,  ref.,  49. 

Painting,  house,  analysis,  111-117. 

Part  responsibility  school,  61. 

Part  time  schools,  def.,  34 ;  conditions,  91. 

Practical  arts,  education,  ref.,  89;  schools  and  studies,  67. 

Practical  arts  high  school,  68. 

Practical  work,  productive,  51. 

i'revocational  education,  69 ;  ref.,  71. 

Problems  of  vocational  education,  143-156. 

Professional  education,  42 ;  problems,  147. 

Project,  def.,  58. 

Pupils  in  vocational  schools,  free  tuition,  136. 

Redfleld,  William  C,  Secretary  of  Department  of  Ck>mmerce,  ref.,  138. 

Reimbursement  in  vocational  education,  135. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  survey,  103-110. 

Short  unit  courses,  58. 

Single  (or  unit)  administrative  control,  66. 

Smith-I^ver  bill,  ref.,  138. 

St.  Paul  meeting,  5. 

State-aided  vocational  schools,  to  be  free,  136. 

Support  of  vocational  education,  by  employers  and  labor,  140;  sources  of,  131. 

Survey,  alms,  101 ;  for  vocational  education,  76 ;  methods,  98,  102 ;  methods  for 

vocational  education,  98-117 ;  preliminary,  73 ;  schedules,  103-110. 
Teachers  for  vocational  schools,  136. 
Teachers  of  vocational  education,  classes,  etc.,  84. 
Technical  education,  53. 
Technical  high  schools,  ref.,  19. 
Technical   schools,   54. 

Technical  studies  correlated  with  practical  work,  58. 
Transfer  of  results  of  training  in  vocational  education,  146. 
Unemployment,  causes,  119. 
Unified  vocational  schools,  66. 
Unit  administrative  control,  66. 
Vocational  Bureau  of  Boston,  ref.,  120. 
Vocational  department,  def.,  66. 
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Vocational  education,  administration,  65;  as  related  to  vocation  guidance, 
118-129 ;  by  other  agencies  than  schools,  40 ;  classification  of  schools  for,  50 ; 
compared  with  practical  arts  education,  39;  def.,  36;  definitions,  35-71; 
digest  of  laws  relating  to,  157-159;  direct  and  indirect,  39;  established  in 
States,  11 ;  Federal  aid,  137 ;  financing,  130-142 ;  graphic  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion, 79;  history  of  term,  9;  legislation,  11,  12;  local  administration,  81; 
local  support,  133;  major  divisions  equal  with,  38;  major  divisions,  40; 
methods  of  Introduction,  72-77;  methods  of  organization,  78-97;  needed  to 
offset  Inefficiency,  100;  pedagogical  divisions,  56;  pedagogical  phases,  49; 
private,  139;  private  schools,  40;  practical  or  concrete  phase,  50;  problems, 
143-156;  providing  facilities,  86;  public  support,  132;  State  administration, 
78;  technical  phases,  53. 

Vocational  guidance,  70,  71,  118-129;  college  courses,  123;  cooperative  with 
schools,  121;  through  employers'  associations,  127. 

VocaUonal  schools,  classes,  89 ;  classified,  33,  59 ;  equipment,  87 ;  location,  classi- 
fied by  States,  20-32 ;  training  of  teachers,  136. 

Vocational  secondary  schools,  types,  15-34. 

Vocational  studies,  general,  55. 

Vocational  survey,  facts  to  be  gathered,  99. 

Vocational  survey  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  108-110. 
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tems, p.  86-00.    5.  Summary  of  teachers'  pension  systems,  p.  100-103. 

762.  Qlitioia  atate  teachers'  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  sixty- 

second  annua!  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  December  2S-30, 

1915.    189  p.    8°.    (Robert  C.  Moore,  secretary,  CarUnville.  111.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  C.  Bagley:  The  educational  basis  of  democracy,  p.  67-4U.  2.  W.  8.  Atheam: 
The  religious  education  of  a  democracy,  p.  61-63.  3.  J.  A.  Clement:  Survey  report  on  stu4iBnt 
population  and  problems  in  Illinois  hish  schools,  p.  73-81  4.  Means  and  methods  of  classroom 
supervision  [by}  O.  W.  Gaylor,  p.  103-5;  [by]  8.  K.  McDowall,  p.  10&-8;  [by]  L.  A.  Mahoney, 
p.  108-11;  [by]  J.  O.  Bngleman,  p.  1 1 1-15.  6.  C.  H.  Johnston:  Junior  high  school  administration, 
p.  110-23.  0.  D.  M.  Inman:  The  ru:al  community  as  a  subject  of  study,  p.  135-41.  7.  A.  R.  War- 
nock  :  The  college  athlete  and  summer  baseball,  p.  1 43-40  S.  B.  D .  Remy:  Biography  for  religious 
instruction,  p.  15M>6.  0.  L.  F.  Frohardt:  State  p*aD9  for  religious  instruction,  p.  156-50.  10 
R.  V.  Morgan:  High-school  music,  p.  164-67. 

763.  Iowa  atate  teachera'  aaaociaton      ProreetUnge  of  the  sixty-first  annual 

session  .  .  .  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  November  4-6,  1915.    Des  Moines, 

R.  Henderson,  1915.    209  p.     8^    (0.  £.  Smith,  secretary,  Indianola,  Iowa.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  B.  Smith:  The  rural  school,  p.  6-10.  2.  A.  M.  Deyoe:  Educational  needs  and 
tendencies  in  Iowa,  p.  11-21.  3.  {Report  of  the  committee  on  the  elimination  of  obeolete  and 
useless  topics  and  materials  from  th^  c*omman  school  branchn)  p.  23-73.  4.  A.  E.  Craig:  The 
college  and  it«  critics,  p.  104-«.  5.  O.  B.  Ford:  Methods  of  socializing  history,  p.  115-24.  0.  R.  H. 
Wliitbeck:  The  teaching  of  domestic  geogr^hy,  p.  126-32.  7.  J.  L.  Chemey:  Supervision  of 
instructions,  p.  133-37. 

764.  National  education  association.    [Addresses  delivered  at  the  New  York 

meeting,  July  1916]    School  and  society,  4  :  July  8,  15,  22,  29,  August  5,  12, 

1916. 

Contains:  1.  D.  B.  Johnson:  The  rural  home  and  the  farm  woman,  p.  30-42.  2.  Ella  P.  Young: 
The  secular  free  schools,  p.  77-81.  3.  C.  R.  Van  Hlse:  The  place  of  a  university  i.i  a  democracy, 
p.  81-86.  4.  W.J.  Bryan:  Citizenship  hi  a  republic,  p.  86-88.  5.  W.  G.  McAdoo:  Some  interna- 
tional aspects  of  public  education,  p.  88-03.  6.  O.  S.  Hall:  The  war  and  some  of  its  relations  to 
education,  p .  1 15-30.  7.  CO.  Pearse:  The  common  school  a?  an  histrument  of  democracy,  p.  120-28. 
8.  J.  R.  Kirk:  The  place  of  the  normal  school  in  a  democracy,  p.  123-27.  0.  Samuel  Gompers:  The 
American  school  and  the  working  man,  p.  127-33.  10.  Joseph  Swain :  Salaries  and  pensions,  p.  135- 
54.  11.  Clyde  Furst:  Teachers'  pensions,  p.  154-50.  12.  J.  D.  Shoop:  Vocational  edncatioo,  p. 
165-^  13.  V.  K.  W.  Koo:  Chinese  education,  p.  101-04.  14.  Fannie  F.  Andrews:  What  the  public 
schools  can  do  toward  the  maintenance  of  permanent  peace,  p.  104-07.  15.  6.  P.  Duggan:  Present 
tendencies  in  college  administration,  p.  230-35.  16.  Beatrice  Winser:  Functions  and  methods 
of  boards  of  education,  p.  235-38.  17.  H.  H.  Seerley:  National  aid  to  vocational  education, 
p.  238-42. 

For  a  synopsis  of  the  meeting  and  brief  extracts  from  some  of  the  addresses,  see  Journal  of  edu- 
cation, 84 :  61-60,  73-77,  87-07, 102-104,  July  20,  27, 1016. 

765.  New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association.    Annual  report  and  proceedings  of 

the  61st  auiflSal  meeting  .  .  .  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December  27-29,  1915. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  MacCrellish  &  Qnigley  co.,  1916.  210  p.  S'*.  (H.  J.  Neal, 
secretary,  Phillipsburg.  ^.  J.) 

Contains:  1.  F.  P.  Graves:  The  evolution  of  educational  method,  p.  16-17.  2.  J.  G.  Hibben: 
Sources  of  power,  p.  18-24.  3.  J.  J.  Savlts:  Growth  through  supervision,  p.  25-^1.  4.  Myra  I. 
Billings:  Supervision  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  p.  31-34.  5.  A.  B.  Meredith:  Scientific 
measuring  and  testing  of  pupils,  p.  35-38.  6.  Z.  E.  Scott:  How  can  the  quality  of  supervision  be 
determined?  p.  40-45.  7.  Fannie  F.  Andrews:  The  teacher  and  the  world  crisis,  p.  47-51.  8: 
Mary  E.  Hall:  The  school  and  the  library,  p.  61-66.  0.  Louise  Connolly:  The  school  and  the 
library,  p.  67-70.    10.  Sarah  B .  Askew:  Story-telling  and  its  relatl^  to  library  and  school,  p.  71-75, 
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766.  North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly.    ProceedlDgs  and   addrosses  of  the 

thirty-second  annual  session  .  .  .  Raleigh,  November  24-26,  1915.  Raleigh, 
Edwards  &  Broughtun  printini?  co. ,  1916.  347  p.  8°.  (E.  E.  Sams,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  Mary  O.  Graham:  The  efficient  school,  p.  58-64.  2.  Jessie  Field:  Leadership  in  the 
country,  p.  64-68.  3.  David  Snedden:  New  problems  In  education,  p.  68-70.  4.  Anna  Broch- 
hausen:  Story  telling,  p.  71-74.  5.  Lefia  Cobb:  The  standards  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  the 
primary  teacher,  p.  80-84.  6.  R.  £.  Sentelle:  An  act  for  a  uniform  plan  of  examination  and  cer- 
tification of  teachers,  p.  121-20.  7.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Terrell:  The  efficient  teacher,  p.  151-^.  8.  J.  H. 
Beach:  The  organization  and  management  of  the  small  high  school,  p.  159-68.  9.  David  Snedden : 
New  problems  in  secondary  education,  p.  189-96.  10.  T.  E.  HoUenbeck:  The  probable  results  of 
developing  high  schools  that  prepare  directly  for  local  industries,  p.  202-204.  11.  Frances  Ray: 
The  value  of  home  economics  in  our  schools,  p.  205-11.  12.  N.  W.  Walker:  The  present  status 
of  the  high  school  sciences  in  North  Carolina,  p.  212-26.  13.  C.  M.  Hutchhigs:  The  elective  system 
in  our  high  schools,  p.  229>40.  14.  H.  S.  Shaw:  How  can  the  boys  be  retained  in  our  high  schools? 
p.  341-44.  15.  A.  E.  Wlnship:  Music  in  public  schools,  p.  257-66.  16.  R.  H.  Latham:  The  Gary 
schools:  What  lessons  do  they  hold  for  the  city  schools  of  North  Carolina?  p.  277-85.  17.  T.  W. 
Andrews:  Citizenship  and  play,  p.  285-91.  18.  E.  C.  Brooks:  By  what  standard  ma^a  school 
board  know  the  efficiency  of  the  superintendent?  p.  291-94.  19.  N.  W.  Walker:  The  growth  of 
farm-life  schools,  p.  310-16. 

767.  North  Dakota  education  association.    Proceedings  twenty-ninth  annual 

seseiou  .  .  .  held  at  Grand  Forks,  NoA'^ember*3,  4  and  5,  1915.  Fargo,  N.D., 
Walker  bros.  <fe  Hardy  [1916]  215  p.  8**.  (W.  E.  Parsons,  secretary,  Bis- 
marck, N.  D.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  G.  Crane:  Efficiency  of  schools,  p.  27-34.  2.  L.  D.  Coffman:  Tradition  and 
reform  in  education,  p.  35-37.  3.  W.  F.  Clarke:  The  obligations  of  the  higher  to  the  lower  educa- 
tion, p.  41-47.  4.  R.  M.  Black:  Recent  educational  legislation  in  North  Dakota,  p.  48-52.  5. 
R.  L.  Finney:  Social  science  In  secondary  schools,  p.  56-61.  6.  Effective  methods  of  correlating 
high  school  work  with  every  day  life,  p.  62-66.  7.  Mrs.  L.  O.  Mlddleton:  Teaching  of  temperance 
hygiene,  or  the  key  to  the  situation,  p.  7^77.  8.  Clara  M.  Struble:  The  teachers'  insurance  and 
retirement  law,  p.  78-82.  9.  R.  A.  Hathereil:  School  gardening,  p.  83^.  10.  Frances  Cowan: 
Playground  possibilities,  p.  94-97.  11.  H.  J.  Hughes:  The  relationship  of  the  common  school  to 
the  college,  p.  109-4 .  12.  J.  E .  Switcer:  Methods  and  material  in  teaching  physiography,  p.  116-18. 
13.  P.  H.  Lehman:  Shall  we  teach  peace  or  war?  p.  122-23.  14.  W.  H.  Oreenleaf:  The  relation 
of  local  history  to  the  teaching  of  national  history,  p.  126-31.  15.  V.  E.  Sayre:  The  adapting  of 
manual  training  to  rural  conditions,  p.  138-42.  16.  M.  C.  James:  Some  Ideals  in  secondary  agri- 
culture,  p.  149^9.  17.  Jean  Porterfleld:  High  school  dramatics,  p.  155-59.  18.  F.  H.  Koch:  A 
message  ft-om  the  committee  on  the  improvement  of  American  speech,  p.  159-62.  19.  C.  C. 
Schmidt:  The  supervision  of  small  school  systems,  p.  168-74.  90.  F.  L.  Ralrdon:  Differentia- 
tion in  thee  ourses  of  study  for  the  grades,  p.  179-82. 

768.  Ohio  state  teachers'  association.    Proceedinga  .  .  .  sixty-ninth  annual  ses- 

sion, Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  June  27-29,  1916.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  65  : 

340-58,  August  1916. 

Contains:  1.  R.  L.  Ervin:  Every  public  school  system  should  provide  systematic  and  definite 
vocational  trainfaag  for  it«  pupils  In  lines  other  than  (in  addition  to)  those  that  are  clerical,  com- 
mercial and  itecretarial,  p.  347-55.  2.  WOson  Hawkins:  The  six-six  plan,  p.  355-63.  3.  U.  L. 
Light:  Resolved,  that  pupils  should  be  allowed  free  election  of  studies  In  all  grades  above  the 
sixth,  p.  363-68.  4.  R.  W.  Solomon:  Departmental  teaching  should  be  deferred  to  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  year,  p.  369-75.  -5.  W.  C.  Bagley:  Red  letter  lessons,  p.  387-QD.  6.  The  Junior  high 
school,  p.  890-07.  7.  Is  it  the  function  of  the  public  school  to  be  the  social  center  of  its  community? 
p.  397-402.  8.  Joint  discussion:  Systematic  military  training  should  be  included  in  the  courses 
of  study  required  of  all  boys  in  all  schools,  above  grammar  grades,  supported  wholly  or  in  part, 
by  public  funds,  p.  408-8. 

769.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.    Department  of  city  and 

borough    superintendents^    Proceedings,    thirty-sixth    annual    session, 

Scranton,   December  28,   1915.    Pennsylvania  scbool  journal,   64  :  487-60, 

April  1916. 

Contains:  1.  J.  M.  Howerth:  Vocational  guidance,  p.  437-40.  2.  S.  E.  Downes:  Transporta- 
tion and  efBdency,  p.  441-42.  3.  J.  M.  Howerth:  Caring  for  delinquents,  p.  442-14.  4.  P.  M. 
Harbold:  The  grading  of  teachers,  p.  445^8.  5.  Landls  Tanger:  The  grading  of  teachers  as  related 
to  the  improvement  of  teachers,  p.  448-51.  6.  H.  P.  Updegrafl:  Uniform  records  and  reports,  p. 
451-M.    7.  J.  L.  Eisenberg:  Duties  of  the  executive  of  school  syrtem,  p.  456-58. 
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770.  South  Dakota  educational  aasodatioii.    Proceedings  of  the  thirty-third 

annual  session  .  .  .  held  at  Aberdeen,  November  22-24,  1915.    479  p.    8^. 

(A.  H.  Seymour,  corresponding  secretary,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.) 

Ckmtains:  1.  W.  F.  Jones:  Economy  of  time  in  eJtication,  p.  43-^52.  2.  E.  C.  Elliott:  Measures 
of  the  worth  of  teachers,  p.  55-^.  3.  C.  H.  Lngg:  Annual  address  of  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  [Rural  schools]  p.  63-70.  4.  E.  C.  Perisho:  The  vocational  aspect  of  our  prob- 
lem of  economy,  p.  7S-M.  6.  H.  U.  Gage:  Elimination  of  relatively  useleas  material  from  the 
college  curriculum,  p.  106-13.  6.  J.  B.  Heinmlller:  Vocational  guidance,  p.  115-22.  7.  A.  M. 
Brace:  The  place  of  the  newspaper  and  the  news  story  in  high  school  courses  in  English  composi- 
tion, p.  128-33.  8.  J.  T.  Qlemi:  That  same  old  problem,  school  legislation,  p.  134-40.  9.  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Huas:  Preparation  versus  cramming  for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  examinations,  p.  171-75. 
10.  Alta  V.  Brown:  The  teacher  as  a  trainer,  p.  176-80.  11.  L.  A.  Fell:  President's  address 
[School  hygiene]  p.  205-10.  12.  C.  R.  Gofl:  Our  obstacles  and  how  we  may  overcome  thom,  p. 
211-17.  13.  T.  A.  Harmon:  Wasted  time  —pupil,  teacher  and  school  board,  p.  221-29.  14.  H.  C. 
Johnson:  Vocational  guidance,  p.  230-34.  15.  E.  H.  Warren:  What  we  want  and  what  we  get, 
p.  235-44.  16.  Herbert  Patterson:  Educational  principles  and  the  elementary  school,  p.  288-77. 
17.  LIda  Williams:  Play— purpose  and  practice,  p.  278-85.  18.  Miss  Lanrson:  Teaching  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  how  to  use  the  library,  p.  320-24.  19.  Nola  Froomie:  Home  economics  the 
meeting  ground  of  the  home  and  the  school,  p.  356-63. 

771.  West  Virginia  education  association.    Proceedings  of  the  forty-fifth  annual 

session  .  .  .  held  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  1915.  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  The 
Mountain  Echo,  1916.  3(K)  p.  S'*.  (A.  P.  Morrison,  secretary,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.) 

Contains:  1.  L.  L.  Friend:  What  can  we  do  for  those  who  drop  out  of  school?  p.  33-41.  2. 
W.  M.  Foulk:  What  should  the  oommunity  expect  of  the  public  schools?  p.  43-49.  3.  C.  S. 
Crow:  Cooperation  between  the  school  and  oommunity  in  cultivating  an  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture, music  and  art,  p.  50-56.  4.  H.  R.  Bonner:  Cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  shop  or 
the  office  in  vocati(»ial  education,  p.  56-70.  5.  C.  R.  Murray:  Newspapers,  periodicals  and 
theatres  as  educational  agencies,  p.  75-81.  6.  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh:  A  wider  use  of  the  school 
plant,  p.  81-102.  7.  R.  S.  Gatherum:  Civic  education  of  the  miner,  p.  115-19.  6.  B.  H.  Williams: 
What  should  the  high  school  and  the  community  expect  of  each  other  in  the  matter  of  co-opera- 
tion, p.  122-26.  9.  Mary  R.  M.  McGuigan:  Co-operative  realiEatlons  and  anticipations  of  our 
high  schools  with  reference  to  the  community,  p.  129-34.  10.  H.  R.  Bonner:  Co-operation  of  the 
high  school  and  the  community  through  vocational  guidance,  p.  134-44.  11.  C.  L.  Wright:  The 
school  and  the  oommunity  co-operating  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  history  and  civics,  p.  144-52. 

12.  J.  A.  French:  The  district  supervisor  as  leader  in  managing  the  business  affairs,  9.  172-79. 

13.  E.  B.  Whaley:  Athletics  In  the  rural  districts,  p.  183-87.  14.  Nell  M.  Bamett:  Home  eco- 
nomics in  rural  schools,  p.  191-96.  15.  8.  S.  Jacob:  The  teaching  of  manual  training  in  niral 
schools,  p.  196-203.  16.  J.  G.  B.  Coberly:  Widening  the  scojw  of  the  school's  influence,  p.  211-15. 
17.  J.  C.  Timberman:  The  school  and  the  community  co-operating  home  gardens,  p.  217-21.  18. 
W.  W.  Trent:  Health  work  in  the  community,  p.  227-34.  19.  Ina  G.  Barnes:  Class  room  method 
as  a  factor  in  community  co-operation,  p.  255-59. 

772.  Wisconsin  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  sixty-third  annual 

session  .  .  .  held  at  Milwaukee,  November  4-6,  1915.  Madison,  Wis.,  Cant- 
well  printing  company,  state  printer,  1916.  306  p.  8®.  (M.  A.  Bussewitz, 
secretary,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

Contains:  1.  B.  E.  Nelson:  A  decade  of  educational  progress  in  Wisconsin,  p.  16-21.  2.  J.  W. 
Hudson:  Democracy  and  education,  p.  22-26.  3.  Cora  W.  Stewart:  Moonlight  schools  in  Ken- 
tucky, p.  26-36.  4.  H.  W.  Shryock:  Education  and  peace,  p.  37-46.  5.  W.  N.  Ferris:  Sanity  in 
education,  p.  46-55.  6.  J.  L.  Elliott:  Moral  education,  p.  55-61.  7.  Ella  L.  Cabot:  Moral  teaching 
in  schools,  p.  64-73.  8.  L.  R.  Gignilliat:  Utilizing  the  military  system  for  moral  development,  p. 
73-81.  9.  C.  W.  Wassam:  Practical  commercial  geography,  p.  116-20.  10.  J.  D.  Shoop:  The  six 
and  six  organization  of  schools,  p.  120-23.  11.  J.  D.  Hudson:  The  high  school  and  the  community, 
p.  123-26.  12.  H.  M.  Kurtzworth:  Educational  possibilities  of  the  school  publication,  p.  161-66. 
13.  F.  H.  Gurtler:  The  training  of  stenographers,  p.  183-88.  14.  H.  H.  Hering:  What  should  we 
teach  In  commercial  arithmetic?  p.  188-96.  15.  R.  S.  Butler:  Teaching  the  active  end  of  business, 
p.  196-202.  16.  Frederik  Meyer:  Expedients  and  supplementary  reading  in  German  in  upper 
grades,  p.  229-33.  17.  C.  H.  Mills:  Standardisation  {in  music  education]  p.  253-60.  18.  W.  O. 
MIessner:  A  definite  high  school  music  course,  p.  265-68.  19.  S.  D.  Blanton:  Incidence,  cause 
andtreatmentofspeechdefectsamongschoolchildren,  p.  273-84.  20.  Margaret  Wilson:  America's 
opportunity— every  schoolhouse  a  community  center,  p.  295-300. 
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773.  Chancellor,  William  B.    Jesus  as  an  educator.    School  journal,  n.  s.  1 :  13-15, 

July  »>  1916. 

"This  is  the  aeoond  of  a  series  of  ten  articles  upon  'Jesus  as  an  educator/  of  wtiioh  the  first 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  June  22.  The  purpose  of  the  series  is  to  show  Jesus  as  the  ideal  teacher 
to  whom  all  other  teachers  of  all  grades  and  kinds  and  subjects  should  look  for  light  and  direction." 

774.  Decorme,   Gerardo.    Catholic  education  in  Alexico  (1525-1912).    Catholic 

historical  review,  2  :  168-81,  July  1916. 

775.  Garrone,  Tom&s  L.    I^  obra  cultural  del  Dr.  Zubiaur  (sinopsis)  a  los  sesenta 

afios  de  edad  y  cuarenta  de  educador.    Buenos  Aires,  Impr. ' '  Damiano, ' '  1 916. 
119  p.    front,  (port.)    8°.        ♦ 
'*Lista  completa  de  las  obras  publioadas  por  el  Dr.  Zubiaur":  p.  115-117. 

776.  In  memory  of  Robert  Curtis  Ogden — ^true  friend,  patriotic  citizen,  unofBcial 

statesman,  Christian  gentleman.    Privately  published,  1916.    55  p.    illus., 
porta.    12®.    Copyright  by  H.  E.  Fries.    Preface  by  J.  Y.  Joyner. 

Contains  tributes  to  Mr.  Ogden  by  prominent  Southerners,  including  Commissioner  P.  P. 
Clazton. 

777.  More,  Paul  E.    The  old  education  and  the  new.    Nation,  102  :  694-96,  June 

29, 1916. 

A  review  of  the  educational  labors  of  Henry  Augustus  Coit,  first  rector  of  St.  PauPs  school. 
Concord,  N.  H. 

778.  BeTille,  John  C.    De  la  Salle  and  popular  education.    America,  15 :  289-90, 

July  1,1916. 

779.  Stark,  Herbert  A.    Vernacular  education  in  Bengal  from  1813  to  1912.    Cal- 

cutta review,  no.  283:  25-75;  no.  284  :  186-190,  January,  April  1916. 

Contains  ohapters  1  to  5  of  an  elaborate  work  on  native  education  in  Bengal,  India.  To  be 
continued. 

780.  Viaconti,  Luigi.    La  dottrina  educativa  di  G.  A.  Fichte  e  i  discorsi  alia  nazi- 

one  tedesca.    Firenze,  B.  Seeber,  1916.    118  p.    12^. 
Bibliografia:  p.  [107)-110. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

781.  Bagley,  W.  C.    Some  handicaps  to  education  in  a  democracy.    School  and 

society,  3  :  807-16,  June  3,  1916. 
A  PHMT  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Harvard  teachers'  association,  Boston,  March  11, 1916. 

782.  Benson,  Arthur  C.    Education  after  the  war.    Nineteenth  century,  79  :  1291- 

1306,  June  1916. 

"  The  problem  must  be  to  provide  for  special  aptitude,  and  yet  to  retain  a  corrective;  for  scien- 
tific education  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  human  factor,  humanistic  education  must  not  drift  out 
ofsig^toffacts." 

783.  Bonner,  Mary  G.    What  parents  think  of  the  Gary  educational  system.    Out- 

look, 113  :  723-26,  July  26, 1916. 
An  appreciation  of  the  Gary  system  as  exemplified  in  New  York  City. 

784.  Bourne,  Randolph  S.    New  York  and  the  Gary  system.    Educational  admin- 

istration and  supervision,  2  :  284-89,  May  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  after  close  observation  for  a  year  and  a  half  he  finds  that  the  Wirt  plan 
provides  an  organization  more  effective  in  administration,  richer  in  curriculum  and  more  economi- 
cal In  cost  than  any  plan  which  the  American  public  is  likely  to  be  able  to  finance  for  many  years 
to  come. 

785.  Oroset,  Paul.    La  vie  p^dagogique,  la  guerre  et  la  culture  classique.    Revue 

universitaire,  25  :  116-24,  February  1916. 

Gives  the  attitude  of  the  French  profeeaprs  as  opposed  to  the  Oerman  professors  in  regard  to 
the  war  and  issues  arising  therefrom. 
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786.  Barroch,  Alexander.    Education  andhumaniam.    Hibbert  journal,  14:705-12, 

July  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  in  addition  to  scientific  educatioQ,  Europe  needs  above  aU  In  the  futura 
"a  liberal  education— an  education  which  wHI  free  men's  minds  from  all  narrow,  petty,  and 
national  Inteiests."  To  scientific  education  must  be  added  moral  and  spiritual  regenerating 
forces. 

787.  Dealey,  William  L.    The  theoretical  Gary.    Pedagogical  seminary,  23  :  269-82, 

June  1916. 
This  study  is  a  digest  of  the  Gary  literature. 

788.  De  Oraasi,  O.    The  educational  aystem  of  Italy.    CoamopoUtan  atudent,  6: 

150, 15^-54,  April-May  1916. 

789.  Dewey,  John.    American  education  an(f  culture.    New  republic,  7  :  215-17, 

Jidy  1, 1916. 

Speaks  of  public  education  as  "the  potential  means  for  effecting  the  transfiguration  of  the 
mechanics  of  modem  life  into  sentiment  and  imagination." 

790.  Fuller,  H.  de  W.    The  Gary  ayatem.    Nation,  102  :  698-99,  June  29,  1916. 

A  summary  and  a  criticism. 

791.  [Gary  plan]    New  republic,  7  :  219-23,  July  1,  1916. 

Two  appreciative  articles  on  the  Gary  system:  "The  teacher  and  the  Gary  phm,'-'  by  BIsa 
Neland;  and  *'  The  meaning  of  the  Wirt  plan,"  by  Alice  B.  Fernandez. 

792.  Georgia.    Department  of  education.    Educational  aurvey  of  Monroe  County , 

Creorgia.    By  M.  L.  Duggan,  nual  achool  agent  .  .  .    Under  the  direction 

of  the  Department  of  education.    [Atlanta?]    1916.    51  p.    illua.    8^. 
No.  9  in  a  series  of  educational  surreys  of  the  counties  of  Georgia. 

793. .    Educational  aurvey  of  Randolph  County,  Georgia.    By  M.  L. 

Duggan,  rural  achool  agent  .  .  .    Under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 

education.    [Atlanta?]    1916.    29  p.    illua.    8"^. 
No.  8  in  a  series  of  educational  surveys  of  the  counties  of  Georgia. 

794.  Grand  Junction,  Oolo.    Surrey  oommittee.    A  aurvey  of  rho  city  achoola 

of  Giimd  Junction,  Colorado.    Diatrict  no.  1,  Meea  county.    Grand  Junction, 

Colo.,  The  Daily  newa  preaa,  1916.    65  p.    8^. 

Survey  committee:  Frank  L.  Clapp,  director  of  the  survey;  William  A.  Cook;  Samuel  Quigley, 
Ben  Griffith,  chairman;'  H.  B.  Jones,  T.  M.  Todd. 

796.  Hunt,  Bodcwell  D.    The  new  education.    Weatem  journal  of    education, 

22  :  1^14,  June  1916. 
Address  delivered  before  California  Council  of  education,  8i>uthem  section,  November,  lOlff. 

796.  Jardillier,  Robert.    Ia  guerre  et  renaeigneinent  Uttdraire.    Revue  univer- 

dtaire,  25  :  258-64,  AprU  1916. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  the  country  demands  a  mobilization  oi  all  mlUtary,  eco- 
nomic, moral,  and  intellectual  forces,  and  that  on  the  last  point  education  contains  all  the  resources 
necessary  to  answer  the  appeal. 

797.  Johnaton,  Harry  H.    The  public  aervice  and  education.    Nineteenth  cen- 

tury, 80  :  llS-28,  July  1916. 
A  criticism  of  education  as  related  to  the  public  .wrvice  of  England.   Argues  against  the  daasics. 

798.  liard,  Louis.    La  guerre  et  lea  univerait^a  franpaiaea.    Revue  intemationale 

de  renaoignement,  36  :  166-89,  May  June  1916. 
"Conf^noe  bit  au  Muste  social." 

799.  Lynch,  ICar^aret.    Some  weakneaaea  in  grammar  ac*hoola.    Optimist,  2  :  178- 

82,  May  1916. 

800.  ICaiii  Stuart  Petre  Brodie.    A  public  achool  in  war  time.    London,  J. 

Murray,  1916.    164  p.    12*. 
Reprinted  In  part  from  the  Sdiool  guardian. 
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801.  Haxxiott,  J.  A.  R.    The  educational  opportunity.    Hibbert  journal,  14  :  713- 

24,  July  1916. 
Discuses  odocational  policies  as  related  to  England.    Tbe  character  of  English  education. 

802.  Mayo,  O.  H.  P.    Educational  reform.    National  review,  67  :  764-74,  July  1916. 

Conditions  In  England.    Criticises  the  classical  ideals  of  the  English  secondary  schools.    Advo- 
.  cates  more  instruction  in  science. 

803.  National  association  of  corporation  schools.    A  report  on  public  educa- 

tion.   BufdnesB  journal,  40  :  519-21,  July  1916. 

Report  submitted  to  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  National  association  of  corporation 
schools  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  1, 1916. 

804.  Newmeyer,  W.  H.    The  inefficient  child.    Pittsburgh  school  bulletin,  9  :  265- 

70,  June  1916. 

The  assistant  superintendent  of  a  large  store  in  Pittsburgh  tells  of  his  experience  in  dealing 
with  children  from  14  years  of  age  and  up.  Describes  the  inefficiency  of  the  boys  and  girls  In 
his  store  in  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc. 

805.  Sakamoto,  EL    Japanese  education  of  today.    Educational  review,  51  : 1-9, 

June  1916. 
Describes  the  Japanese  school  system;  and  incidentally  the  study  of  English. 

806.  Samonati,  Alfredo.    El  oi^nismo  escolar  americano.    Anales  de  instruc- 

ci6n  prlmarla  (Montevideo,  Uruguay)  13  :  179-335,  July  1914-December  1915. 

Continnes  an  article  on  same  subject  in  the  Anales,  v.  10,  p.  316-428. 

A  survey  of  methods  of  instruction  in  various  subjects,  and  of  special  features  of  organizati^, 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

8U7.  Sneddon,  David.    An  educational  quest.    School  and  society,  3  :  833-43,  June 

10, 1916. 

Remarks  of  Commisslaner  David  Sneddon  on  the  occasion  of  a  complimentary  dinner  tendered 
by  the  schoolmen  of  Massachusetts,  May  19-,  1916. 

806.  Talbot,    TX^throp.    The    American    illiterate.    World's    work,    32:303-5, 

July  1916. 

"The  signiflcant  increase  of  illiteracy  among  the  white  inmilgrants  of  the  north  and  west,  and 
its  decrease  among  every  other  class  of  people  in  the  country." 

809.  Thamin,  Baymond.    L'Universit^  de  France  et  la  guerre.    Revue  des  deux 

mondee,  34  :  294-324,  587-618,  July  15,  August  1,  1916. 
Services  rendered  by  the  teachers  of  France  to  their  country  during  the  great  war. 

810.  Tobin,  Bichard  T.    The  aristocracy  of  the  public  school  system.    Optimist, 

2  :  129-37,  April  1916. 

811.  Vincent,    Oeorge   E.    Education  in   the   next  generation.    Independent, 

86  :  512-15,  June  26,  1916. 

Says  that  the  Federal  government  wiU  be  compelled  "to  cooperate  with  the  states  in  bringing 
about  something  like  democracy  in  education  throughout  the  nation." 

812.  WHlcox,  WiUiani  G.    What  modem  education  means.    Journal  of  education, 

83  :  677-79,  June  22, 1916. 

An  address  before  the  New  York  Board  of  trade  stating  the  pressing  needs  in  the  administration 
of  the  New  York  schools. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

813.  Armani,  T.    Posizioni  nuove  di  vecchi  problend.    Milano-Roma  [etc.]  Societal 

edltrice  Dante  AJighieri  di  Albrighi,  Segati  e  c,  1916.    xvi,  240  p.    8^. 

AooUeetlonof  essays  onodaoatlonal  and  philoeophioal  subjects,  in  which  the  author  dlsoosset 
pedagogy  as  a  seiflDoe,  the  prlnoiple  of  suffldsat  reason,  the  theory  of  knowledge,  the  nnity  of 
didMtio  processes,  and  some  forms  of  h  ome  education. 
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814.  AverOl,  Lawrence  A.    Btick  to  Pestalozzi.    Educational  re\'iew,  51  :  10-20, 

June  1916. 

The  writar  nys  that  the  sraat  oaotrllmtloog  of  Pestaloisl  to  thetaafehing  profession  areas  fol- 
lows: ( 1)  Natunl  edaeatioa  as  opposod  to  fonnal  Ixistnietioii;  (2)  the  signifioaooeof  home  educa- 
tion; (8)  setf^etiTlty;  (4)  adaptation  to  the  aga  of  the  child;  (5)  the  psychology  of  Individual  dif- 
fanoees;  (0)  beginnings  of  azpflrimeatal  payofaology. 

815.  Chapman,  John  Jay.    The  Bchoohoaster.    Atlantic  monthly,   117  :  650-54, 

May  1916. 

Says  that  the  defect  of  American  education  is  dlffosaness;  it  oo^t  to  be  met  and  corrected  in 
every  field  of  life.  Commends  tha  headmasters  in  private  sdiools  for  having  more  freedom  of 
action  than  "any  other  ofilcers  in  the  hierardhy  of  edocation." 

816.  Davis,  ^raUam  Holmes.    Reprints  of  »hort  articles  on  school  matters.    Dan- 

ville, Va.,  The  Danville  school  [1916]    24  p.    8*". 

GoNTBHTS.— PnbUc  inspection  of  private  secondary  schools.— The  growth  and  importance  of 
the  private  boarding-school.— Planning  for  the  ftatnie  of  private  secondary  schools.— University'B 
obligation  to  fators  students.— Parents  should  visit  sdiools  before  choosing.— Colleges  and 
churches.— The  private  boarding-sdiool  as  a  community  builder.- New  Year  thoughts  about 
schools.— Biography  in  secondary  s(dioo]s.— The  democracy  of  the  private  boardtng-scbocL— 
What  can  a  private  school  doT 

817.  Ooodzich,  Henry  W.    A  suggestion  for  a  cultural  course.    Educational  review, 

51  :  50^56,  June  1916. 

Writer  says  that  the  cultural  oouise  as  now  constituted  does  not  produce  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  that  has  bean  done  and  said  in  the  world,  but  a  "jumbled  mass  of  unooirelated  matter." 

818.  Jones,  Oeorge  Ellis.    Training  in  education.    Httsbuigh,  Pa.,  University  of 

Httsbuigh,  1916.    113  p.    8**.    (University  of  Pittsburgh  bulletin.    General 

series,    vol.  12,  no.  17.) 
"A  study  of  the  basis,  Ainetloning,  and  examples  of  activity  In  learning." 

819.  Kendall,  C.  N.    Two  agencies  in  education  of  children— the  home  and  the 

school.    Child-welfare  magazine,  10  :  324-27,  May  1916. 

820.  Keyser,  Caasins  J.   The  human  worth  of  rigorous  thinking ;  essays  and  addrcases. 

New  York,  Columbia  university  press,  1916.    314  p.    8^. 

821.  ErebSy  Henry  C.    Reaching  the  children;  a  book  for  teachers  and  parents; 

with  introduction  by  C.  N.  Kendall.    New  York  and  Chicago,  The  A.  8. 
Barnes  company  [1916]    vi^  127  p.    16°. 

822.  Hoore,  Ernest  C.    What  is  education?    Education,  36  :  564-70,  May  1916. 

Says  that  education  is  "the  process  by  which  one  learns  to  use  his  own  mind  in  socially  profitable 
ways  in  the  mftVing  of  his  own  knowledge." 

823.  Prosser,  Charles  A.    Education  as  preparedness.    School  and  society,  3  :  796- 

807,  June  3, 1916. 
An  address  before  the  Harvard  teachers  association,  Boston,  Karoh  11, 1916. 

824.  BuBsell,  Bertrand.    Education  as  a  political  institution.    Atlantic  monthly, 

117  :  750n57,  June  1916. 

The  writer  says:  "The  wish  to  preserve  the  past,  rather  than  the  hope  of  creating  the  ftiture, 
dominates  the  minds  of  those  who  control  the  teaching  of  the  young."  Analyses  the  existing 
systems  of  education,  and  calls  for  a  reform. 

825.  Tear,  Daniel  A.    Motor  activity  and  elementary  education.    Educational 

bi-monthly,  10  :  444-^52,  June  1916. 

826.  Vidari,  Giovanni.    Elementi  di  pedagogia.    Milano,  U.  Hoepli,  1916.    401  p. 

16®. 

827.  Wilson,  H.  B.  and  Wilson,  O.  M.    The  motivation  of  school  work.    Boston, 

New  York  [etc.l  Houghton  MifOin  company  [1916]    ix,  265  p.    12''. 

Designed  to  aid  teachers  in  discovering  problems  and  motives  for  the  work  that  will  make  it 
appeal  to  and  Interest  the  pupil. 

828.  Young,  BUa  Flagg.    Democracy  and  education.    Journal  of  education,  84 : 

5-6,  July  6,  1916. 
A  discussion  of  Professor  Dewey's  book  "  Democracy  and  education." 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  CHILD  STUDY. 

829.  Arnold,    Felix.    Weights   and    school   progress.    Psychological    clinic,    10  : 

33-39,  April  15,  1916. 

Qives  tables  showing  with  oonvlneftig  regularity  that  the  lighter  pupil  Is  the  lower  tu  his  school 
grade. 

830.  Bateman,  W.  G.    The  ideals  of  some  western  children.    *Educational  review, 

51  :  21-39,  June  1916. 
Results  of  a  study  of  1200  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Missoula,  Mont. 

831.  Betts,  George  Herbert.    The  mind  and  its  education:    Rev.  and  enl.  ed. 

New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  company  [1916]    xvi,  311  p.    12. 

832.  Binet,  Alfred  and  Simon,  Th.    The  development  of  intelligence  in  children 

(the  Binet-Simon  scale);  tr.  by  Elizabeth  S.  Kite.  [Baltimore,  Williams 
&  Wilkins  company,  1916]  336  p.  front.  8*^.  [Publications  of  the  Training 
school  at  Yineland,  N.  J.    Department  of  research,  no.  11.) 

833. .    The  intelligence  of  the  feeble-minded;  tr.  by  Elizabeth  S.   Kite. 

[Baltimore,  Williams  &  Wilkins  company,  1916]  328  p.  illus.  8**.  (Pub- 
lications of  the  Training  school  at  Yineland,  N.  J.  Department  of  research, 
no.  12.) 

834.  Birch,  T.  Bruce.    Standard  tests  and  scales  of  measurements.    Psychological 

clinic,  10  :  49-57,  April  16,  1916. 
A  paper  read  before  the  Schoolmasters'  dub  of  Central  Ohio. 

835.  Bonaer,  Frederick  C.    The  selective  significance  of  reasoning  ability  tests. 

Journal  of  educational  x>sychology,  7  :  187-200,  April  1916. 

"  To  what  extent  do  tests  of  reasoning  abiUty  enable  u.<i  to  predict  the  probable  success  of  pupils 

in  school?    The  author  attempts  to  answer  this  question  on  the  bash  of  a  study  of  the  school 

*  records  of  the  767  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  children  tested  in  reasoning  by  the  author  nine 

years  ago.    Boys  in  the  highest  quartlle  of  the  reasoning  tests  have  3.5  as  mueh  chance  of  finishing 

the  high  school  as  those  in  the  lowest  quartHe." 

836.  Brown,  H.  A.    The  significance  of  the  measurement  of  ability  to  read.    Edu- 

cation, 36  :  589-610,  May  1916.  ^ 

Tbe  alms  dominating  the  teaching  of  reeding  should  be:  "(1)  Teaching  to  read  should  mean 
teaching  to  reed  silently,  i. «.,  teaching  to  study  efficiently.  (2)  Instruction  at  every  step  should 
be  carefully  adapted  to  the«?ientifica]ly  determined  needs  of  individual  pupils.  (3)  The  teach- 
ing of  reading  should  have  for  its  aim  to  lead  the  child  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  world's 
best  Uterature." 

837.  Carey,  K.    Factors  in  the  mental  processes  of  school  children.    British  journal 

of  psychology  (London)  8  :  170-82,  May  1916. 
Part  3  of  series.    Deals  with  factors  concerned  in  the  school  subjects. 

838.  Freeman,  Fraxik  K.    Experimental  education.    Laboratory  manual  and 

typical  results.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1916] 
viii,  220  p.   12^.    (Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Gubberley.) 

839. .    The  psychology  of  the  common  branches.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1916]    xii,  275  p.    12*'. 

840.  Gray,  P.  L.    Norms  of  performance  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic. 

Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy  and  training  college  record  (London)  3  :  310- 

18,  June  5, 1916. 
Study  made  in  schools  of  all  grades  and  types  of  Leeds,  England;  3,845  boys  and  3,715  girls. 

841.  Eall,  O.   Stanley.    The  child  from  eight  to  twelve.    Mother's  magazine, 

11  :  27-28,  August  1916. 
The  efaaraeteriatios,  instincts,  etc.,  of  tbe  child  from  eight  to  twelve. 
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842.  Hann*,  Paul  H.    Measoriog  progren  in  learning  Latin.    School  review,  24  : 

342-51.  May  1916. 

An  effort  to  niiiiwm)  tl»  frovth  of  power  tai  tbtm  «lHiHaU  of  ImOd.  ■niiinwil  to  be  fimdanien- 
tel— vDcmbolery,  lieiielBlliti^  Md  ^nmmm.    Endeftroia  to eeeertedn  wliat  cniinietinin  exist  be- 

843.  HftilmaTi,  J.  D.    P^clioio^  in  the  schoolroom.    Jommal  of  educational  pey- 

cholo^.  7  :  337-47,  June  1916. 

Seed  before  the  SuperiDtendents'  and  principelB'MctiaB  of  the  Cotarado  state  teacben*  Mnda> 
tkn,  November  5. 1915. 

844.  BQU,  David  Spence.    Ihe  pra^'tical  in  educational  research.    Psjrchological 

clinic,  10  :  65-70,  May  15,  1916. 

A  paper  prepared  for  tbe  Bound  tAblv  of  directors  of  educational  iweardi.  Department  of  soper- 
intondence.  National  edacation  Meociati<m,  Detroit,  February  M,  1916. 

845.  La  Bue,  Daniel  WolfonL    Making  the  moet  of  the  childreu.    New  York,  The 

Educational  book  compaoy  [1916]    135  p.    12^. 

Seeks  to  ansver  the  queetions,  Hov  can  «e  discover  and  develop  tlie  best  that  is  bom  in  our 
cbUdren  and,  How  fBt  them  acquainted  with  their  own  futnresT 

846.  Lewia,  E .  E .    Testing  the  spelling  abilitiee  of  Iowa  echool  children  by  the  Buck- 

ingham spelling  tests.    Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  556-64,  June  1916. 

Study  of  the  speUinf  abiUtics  of  8,634  Iowa  school  children  fai  10  citiee,  approximately  1,500  chil- 
dren In  each  grade  from  the  third  to  the  ei|^ith  ineloaive.  Author  does  not  regard  the  results  of 
his  investigation  as  final. 

847.  ]CacDoii^»all,  Robert.    Habit  and  the  social  order.    School  and  society, 

3  :  726-37,  May  20, 1916. 
An  address  before  the  New  York  Schoobnasters'  Club. 

848.  Mead,  Cyma  D.  and  Sean,  Isabel.    Additive  subtraction  and  multiplicative 

division  tested.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  7  :  261-70,  May  1916.  • 

Delivered  before  Section  L  of  the  American  issorlatinn  for  the  advanoement  of  sdenoe,  Decem- 
ber 39, 1015. 

"In  two  second  grade  and  two  third  grade  dassee  preliminary  tests  were  made  to  determine  the 
abilities  of  the  pupils  in  addition  combinations.  One  second  grade  class  was  then  tau^t  sub- 
traction for  four  months  by  the  usual  'take  away'  method,  and  the  Other  by  the  'additive'  method. 
The  same  procedure  was  followed  with  division  In  tbe  third  grade  claases.  The  'take  away' 
method  gave  the  better  results  fai  subtraction,  and  the  'multiplicative'  method  in  divisifln." 

849.  Mentality  tests:  a  symposium.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  7  :  229-40, 

278-86,  3^8-60,  April,  May,  June  1916. 

850.  Moss,  Sanford  A.    Aptitude  as  a  basis  for  education.    Engineering  education, 

6  :  637-50,  May  1916. 

Disousees  the  subject "  Should  time  be  spent  in  study  of  a  subject  for  which  there  is  no  aptitude, 
and  which  can  give  no  direct  benefit,  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe  indirect  benefit  in  the  way  of  culture,  mind 
and  will  training?"  Concludes  that  "aptitude  is  a  real  essential  for  succesefbl  use  of  a  snl^ect, 
and  that  no  actual  use  can  be  made  of  a  subject  by  an  inapt  person  who  attempts  to  make  laborious 
study  take  the  place  of  aptitude." 

851.  Pintner,  Budolf  and  Oilliland,  A.  B.    Oral  and  silent  reading.    Journal  of 

educational  psychology,  7  :  201-12,  April  1916. 

"Eighty  elementary  pupils,  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  grades,  twenty  high  school  pupils, 
and  thirty  college  students  were  tested  in  both  oral  and  silent  reading.  Pupils  of  the  third  and 
fourth  grades  do  better  in  oral  than  silent  reading,  those  in  grades  five  to  eight  do  about  as  well 
in  cither,  while  high  school  and  ooU^e  students  do  much  better  in  silent  reading." 

852.  Bugg,  Harold  Ordway.    The  experimental  determination  of  mental  discipline 

in  school  studies.    Baltimore,  Warwick  &  \ork,  inc.,  1916.    132  p.    12^. 
"Selected  bibliography":  p.  117-120. 

853.  Starch,  Daniel.    A  scale  for  measuring  ability  in  arithmetic.    Journal  of  edu- 

cational psychology,  7  :  213-22,  April  1916. 

"This  scale  is  designed  to  measure  ability  in  arithmetical  reasoning  as  shown  in  the  solution 
of  concrete  problems,  and  Is  composed  of  a  serious  of  problems  arranged  in  tl)p  order  of  steps  of 
Increasing  difficulty.  The  value  of  the  problems  was  determined  experimentally  by  testing  3,6U 
children  from  grades  four  to  eight." 
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854.  Termasi,  Jje^iB  M.    The  measurement  of  intelligence;  an  explanation  of  and 

a  complete  guide  for  the  use  of  the  Stanford  revision  and  extension  of  the 
Binet-Simon  intelligence  scale.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin 
company  [I9I6]  xviii,  362  p.  12°.  (Riverside  texthooks  in  education,  ed. 
by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

855.  Tldyman,  W.  F.    A  descriptive  and  critical  study  of  Buckingham's  investiga- 

tion of  spelling  efficiency.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  2: 
290-304,  May  1916. 

856.  Young,  Herman  H.    The  Witmer  formboard.    Psychological  clinic,  10  :  93-- 

111,  June  15,  1916. 
Bibliography:  p.  110-11. 

857.  Zeidler,  Bichard.    Tests  of  efficiency  in  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  Santa 

Clara  county,  California.    Elementary  school  joiumal,  16  :  542-^5,  June  1916. 

The  writer  says:  "The  object  of  tuis  study  was  to  measure  the  results  of  arithmetic  teaching 
in  the  rural  and  village  schoob  of  Santa  Clara  county,  and  to  ascertain  the  status  of  such  schools 
in  the  teachings  of  the  fundamentals  In  arithmetic  as  compared  with  the  work  in  localities  where 
similar  tests  have  been  made." 

Contains  statistical  tables  and  graphs. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

858.  BaUard,  Anna  W.    The  direct  method  and  its  application  to  American  schools. 

Educational  review,  51  :  44»-56,  May  1916, 

Advocates  the  direct  method,  because  of  the  eiTect  on  the  pupils.  It  holds  their  attention  , 
arouses  their  interest  and  their  Ingenuity,  and  wakens  their  desire  to  excel. 

859.  Bogardus,  Emory  S.    Education  and  motion  pictures.    Western  journal  of 

education,  22  :  18-19,  May  1916. 
The  extent  to  which  motion  pictures  are  used  for  educational  purposes. 

860.  Feasey,  J.  Eaton.    Open-air  education:  outdoor  instruction  ior  all  schools. 

World's  work  (London),  28  :  54-62,  June  1916. 

Practical  suggestions  for  teaching  various  useful  things:  Water  level' and  gradients;  glasses  and 
heat;  direction  and  map  making;  sound  waves  and  echoes;  nature  study  and  chemistry. 

861.  Garrard,  G.  W.    The  use  of  moving  pictures  in  educational  work.    Wyoming 

school  journal,  12  :  259-62,  May-June' 1P16. 

Discuses  the  opportunities  for  good  that  lie  in  the  proper  use  of  moving  pictures  and  the  diffi- 
culties Involved  in  the  installation  and  operation  of  moving  picture  apparatus. 

862.  Koch,   Frederick  H.    The  amateur  theater  in  the  university.    Quarterly 

journal  of  the  University  of  North   Dakota,  6  :  298-^8,  July  1916. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Drama  league  of  America,  St.  Louis, 
April  28,  1916. 

Tells  of  the  work  of  the  Little  play  house  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

863.  Kress,  E.    De  Tutilit^  du  cin^matographe  dans  Tenseignement.    Paris,  G. 

Mendel  [1916]    32  p.    12^.    (Biblioth^iue  de  photo-revue.) 
On  cover:  Bibliotbftque  g^n^rale  de  cinematographic,    no.  6,  s6rie  rose. 

864.  Wol^mott,  Alberta  M.    Moving  pictures  in  industrial  education.    Manual 

training  and  vocational  education,  17  :  745-49,  June  1916. 

In  this  article  Miss  Wolgamott  gives  ''a  summary  of  the  present  situation  with  reference  to  the 
moving  picture  as  a  means  in  industrial  education.  She  not  only  offers  helpful  suggestions  to 
users  of  moving  picture  reels  but  makes  dear  certain  limitations  which  are  also  important  to  keep 
in  mind.  The  article  looks  toward  the  perfection  of  the  moving  picture  machine  and  its  wider 
use  in  education." 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

865.  Archer,  Richard  L.;  Owen,  L.  V.  D.,  and  Chapman,  A.  E.    The  teacbln^  of 

history  in  elementary  schools.    Loudoo,  A.  &  C.  Black,  ltd.,  191f>.    263  p. 

866.  Aaaociation  of  history  teaefaera  of  the  ICddle  states  and  Maryland. 

Proceedings  of  the  meetings  held  in  1915,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.    126  p.    8**.    (E<^r  Dawson,  secretary-treasurer,  Hunter  collie, 

New  York,  N.  Y.> 

Ccmtains:  1.  R.  W.  Kelscy:  R«c«it  changM  in  the  teaching  of  hl<>tor7  in  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland,  p.  3^10.  2.  D.  C.  Enowlton:  Some  recent  changes  in 
the  teaching  oT  hL<(tory  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland,  p.  11-22.  3.  £.  £.  Giltner:  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  changes  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  elementary  schoob  from  1910  to  lOlo,  p.  23-32; 
Discussion,  p.  32-34.  4.  J.  M.  Vinc«nt:  The  literary  recreations  of  the  historical  teacher,  p.  3S- 
53.  5.  L.  J.  Hedge:  The  differentiation  of  history  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  seventh 
grade,  from  that  of  the  high  school,  senior  class.  fUustrated  by  reference  to  the  oause<$  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  p.  54-6t.  6.  W.  B.  Ungelbarh:  The  content  of  the  course  in  European  history 
in  the  secondary  sdiools,  p.  80-^.  7.  Hei«i  L.  Young:  The  content  of  the  course  fn  European 
hist<Hy  in  secondary  schools,  p.  88-95.  8.  A.  C.  Bryan:  The  content  of  the  course  in  European 
history  in  secondary  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the  Influence  of  vocational  education,  p. 
96-l(M;  Discussion,  p.  10^13. 

867.  Ayer,  Fred  Carleton.    The  psychology  of  drawing,  with  special  reference  to 

laboratory  teaching.    Baltimore,  Warwick  *  York,  inc.,  1916.     186  p.     12**. 
Bibliography:  p.  169-180.  ^ 

868.  Baker,  Franklin  T.    Shakspere  in  the  schools.    English  journal,  5  :  299-309, 

May  1916. 

Reprinted,  with  the  permisBion  of  the  author,  from  Shakaperean  studies,  by  members  of  the 
English  faculty  of  Columbia  rni^^ersity;  published  by  the  Columbia  University  press. 

869.  Beaaley,  B.  Gertrude.    The  reorganization  of  English  in  the  elementary 

school.    Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  565-70,  June  1916. 
Writer  matres  a  plea  for  "direct  emphasis  on  the  laws  and  forms  of  expression." 

870.  Bourg:in,  Hubert.    L'6ducation  dans  et  par  les  classes  de  fran9ai8.    Revue 

Internationale  de  Fenseignement,  36  :  196-210,  May-June  1916. 

A  discussion  of  the  two  problems  in  the  educative  value  of  teaching  French,  general  and  theoreti- 
cal and  special  and  practical. 

871.  Brenna,    Ernestina.    Metodologia    deiriusegnamento   storico   con    speciale 

nguardo  alia  scuola  popolare.    Milano,  Kew  York  [etc.]    F.  Valkrdi  [1916]" 
216  p,    12®.    (Biblioteca  enciclopedica  Vallardi.    Bibliotcca  pedagogica.) 
"Appendice  bibliografica":  p.  [211}-216. 

872.  Briggs,  Thomas  H.    General  science  in  secondary  schools.    Teachers  college 

record,  17  :  19  aO,  January  1916. 
Also  separately  reprinted. 

873.  Caldwell,  Otis  W.    Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  four-year  high  school  science  course.    School 

science  and  mathematics,  16  :  393-99,  May  1916. 

Read  before  the  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers,  Chicago,  November 
27, 1915. 

874.  Davis,  William  Hawley.    Is  debating  primarily  a  game?    Quarterly  journal  of 

public  speaking,  2  :  171-79,  April  1916. 

Read  at  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  oral  English  and  public  speaking  con- 
ference, Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  7-«,  1916. 

Urges  the  necessity  of  improving  debating  ideals  and  practices,  so  that  this  important  means 
of  securing  effective  training  in  speaking  may  be  rescued  from  the  list  of  games  and  pastimes. 
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875.  Deihl,  J.  D.    A  plan  for  bandling  advanced  reading  texts  in  modern  foreign 

languages.    School  review,  24  :  359-6fi,  May  1916. 

Writer's  plan  consists  ol  the  following  processes:  (1)  A  natural  unit  of  the  text  is  read  aloud  in 
the  foreign  langut^;  (2)  the  pupils  prepare  a  list  of  the  unknown  words  and  expressicns;  (3)  the 
pupils  define  the  w(vds  written  down;  (4)  the  text  is  translated  with, the  assistance  of  the  com- 
pleted list;  (5)  the  unit  is  agafai  read  aloud  in  the  foreign  language. 

876.  Fontaine,  Andr6.    Pour  la  raison,  par  le  fran^ais.    Revue  p4dagogique,  68  : 

245-68,  April  1916. 
A  discussion  of  the  method  of  teaching  the  mother  tongue  to  French  children. 

877.  Poacher,  A.    L'enseiguement  de  I'indianisme  k  Columbia  university.    Revue 

Internationale  de  Tenseignemeut,  36  :  190-95,  May-June  1916. 

A  highly  complimentary  description  by  a  ''visiting  professor"  of  the  division  of  Indo-Iranio 
languages  of  Columbia  university,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  A.  V.  W.  Jackson. 

878.  Ulinois  music  teachers'  association.    Official  report,  twenty-seventh  annual 

convention,  Centralia,  111.,  May  4-7,  1915.    146  p.    8°.    (Herbert  0.  Merry, 
secretary-tteasurer,  Lincoln,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  V.  Tubbs:  Music  in  the  high  school,  p.  17-22.  2.  Frederic  Lillebridge:  Psy- 
chology and  i>edagogy  of  music  teaching,  p.  42-53.  3.  K.  G.  McCutciian:  What  the  state  board  of 
education  can  do  for  the  standarduBatlon  of  music  teaching,  p.  SS-95.  4.  J.  L.  Erb:  The  music 
teacher  and  standardization,  p.  96-102;  Discussion,  p.  102-105. 

879.  Lange,  Alexia.    literature  as  educational  means.    English  journal,  5  :  371-78, 

June  1916. 

Advocates  the  auxiliary  use  of  books  that  may  have  "no  claim  to  be  classed  with  fine  art  but 
that  are  e3'eH>penIii£,  imaginationnStirrlDg,  social  iiJng  records  and  interpretations  of  advancing 
tliought  in  the  reami  of  science,  of  politics,  of  social  life  in  general." 

880.  Lanson,    Gustavo.    Un  jugement  ani^ricain  sur  Tenseignement   fran9ai8. 

Bevue  universitaire,  25  :  166-71,  March  1916. 
A  Review  of  Rollo  Walter  Brown's  How  the  French  boy  learns'  to  write. 

881.  Lester,  John  A.    Teaching  freshmen  to  spell.    English  journal,  5  :  404-10, 

June  1916. 

882.  Lewis,  E.  E.    General  science  in  Iowa  high  schools.    School  review,  24  :  426- 

35,  June  1916. 

study  based  upon  data  obtained  from  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  principals  of  the 
345  accredited  high  schools,  January  1916.  Writer  says  the  greatest  need  is  for  information  rather 
than  training  in  science.  Instruction  in  science  throughout  the  elementary  school  and  high  school 
should  be  general  rather  than  special. 

883.  McCrea,  Nelson  G.    The  examinations  in  Jjitin  of  the  college  entrance  exami- 

nation board.    (Classical  journal,  11  :  466-81,  May  1916. 

Presents  statistical  tables  exhibiting  the  results  for  1915  of  the  combined  records  of  the  candidates 
from  7  schools  that  send  all,  or  practically  all,  of  their  pupUs  to  the  Board's  examinations  exclu- 
sively, with  other  statistics. 

884.  Madeod,  Mrs.  Alice  W.    Majors  and  credits  in  public  speaking.    Quarterly 

journal  of  public  speaking,  2  :  149-52,  April  1916. 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  determine  the  relative  place  of  the  work  of  public  speaking 
in  the  university  curriculum  and  the  credits  allowed  for  such  work. 

885.  Mahy,  M.  Catherine.    The  differentiation  of  English  classes  in  the  high  school. 

Education,  36  :  375-80,  May  1916. 
Gives  a  course  for  foreign  classes,  planned  for  the  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

886.  Miller,  William  T.    Education  and  peace.    Popular  educator,  33  :  486-87, 

527,  May  191b. 
How  geography,  history,  literature  and  religion  can  be  utilized  in  educating  for  peace. 

887.  Ohio  history  teachers'  journal,  May  1916. 

Contains:  1.  History:  the  "Most  useless  subject  in  the  curriculum."  2.  "Telling  the  story." 
3.  Collateral  reading.    4.  Text  books. 
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888.  Opdycke,  John  B.    New  wine  and  old  bottles.    English  journal,  5  :  392-400, 

June  1916. 

OlTes  a  few  of  the  new  departures  in  the  twentieth  century  tuftfJitnc  of  English  and  pleads  with 
the  publisher  for  a  new  text-book. 

889.  Pye,  D.  B.    Science  and  the  public:  schools.    Nineteenth  centuiy,  80  :  101-11, 

July  1916. 
Conditions  in  secondary  schools  in  England.    A  plea  for  more  and  better  sdenoe  teaching. 

890.  Rapeer,  Louis  W.    The  outside  of  the  cup:  relative  values  in  high-school 

English.    English  journal,  5  :  379-91,  June  1916. 

Writer  contends  that  "since  most  of  our  expression  is  oral  e^>reBBion,  we  should  derelop  ability 
espedally  along  this  line." 

891.  Report  of  Committee  of  the  New  England  association  of  teachers  of  mathematics 

on  secondary  school  mathematics,  April,  1916.    Mathematics  teacher,  8  :  191- 

218,  June  1916. 
Selected  references:  p.  217-18. 

892.  Revised  report  of  the  biology  committee  of  the  National  education  association 

commission  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education,  to  be  presented, 
after  discussion  &nd  revision,  to  the  reviewing  committee  of  that  commission. 
School  science  and  mathematit's.  16  :  501-17.  June  1916. 

893.  Sargent,  Walter  and  others.    Course  of  study  in  art  in  the  high  school,  School  of 

education,  the  University  of  Chicago.    School  review,  24  :  409-25,  June  1916. 
Gives  outline  of  subject-matter  in  the  general  art  course,  and  of  course  in  survey  of  art. 

894. .    Course  of  study  in  drawing  in  the  elementary  school.  School  of  educa- 
tion, the  University  of  'Chicago.    Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  533-41, 

June  1916. 
Part  3  of  a  series  of  articles.   Treats  of  methods  and  subject-matter,  standards  of  attainment,  etc. 

895.  Soott,  W.    Errors  in  arithmetic.    Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy  and  train- 

ing coUejre  record  (London)  3  :  296-307,  June  5, 1916. 

896.  Sherwood,  Margaret.    The  deserted  temple.    Atlantic  monthly,  117  :  760- 

72,  June  1916. 

A  plea  for  humanistic  studies.  Describes  the  inteOectual  and  spiritual  experience  derived  from 
the  study  of  Uterature. 

897.  Sznally  Albion  W.    Fifty  years  of  sociology  in  the  United  States.    American 

journal  of  sociology,  21  :  721-864,  May  1916. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  organisation  of  instruction  in  the  social  sciences  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  section  on  Extra-academic  organization  for  promotion  of  social  science,  the  writer  lists  some 
of  the  better-known  of  these  organisations  in  the  order  of  their  formation,  also  a  list  of  journals 
devoted  to  social  science. 

898.  Taylor,  Aravilla  Meek.    The  extent  of  adoption,  and  attitude  toward  general 

science.    School  and  society,  4  :  179-86,  July  29,  1916. 

899.  Towne,  Charles  F.    The  relative  imx>ortance  of  oral  and  silent  reading.    Edu- 

cation, 36  :  571-74,  May  1916. 

900.  Tryon,  B.  M.    History  in  the  junior  high  school.    Elementary  school  journal, 

16  :  491-607,  May  1916. 

Presents  a  course  of  study  in  history  and  civics.  Gives  an  interesting  tabular  view  of  history 
study  in  the  Junior  high  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  calls  attention  to  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  matter  of  the  grades  composing  such  schools. 

901.  Wesley,  Charles  H.    Tho  problems  of  sources  and  methods  in  history  teaching. 

School  review,  24  :  329-41,  May  1916. 

Writer  says  the  method  of  many  of  our  high  school  teachers  is  "detrimental  to  the  growth 
of  historical  perspective  or  love  of  history  in  immature  students."  Discusses  the  equipment  of 
the  historical  department. 
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902.  West,  O.  P.    Music  in  high  schools,  colleges/  universities.    Southern  school 

journal,  27  :  10-15,  June  1916. 
Deals  particularly  with  standardizing  music  Instiuotlon. 

903.  HS^nslow,  Isacic  O.    How  much  mathematics  should  be  required  for  gradua* 

tion  from  high  school.    Education,  36  :  .581-84,  May  1916. 

Writer  says:  "My  answer,  then,  to  the  question  proposed  must  be  that  as  a  universal  require* 
nusnt  for  graduation  from  high  schools  a  full  course  of  mathematics  for  one  year  should  be  suffl' 
dent." 

904.  Zick,  Henry.    The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  European^  secondary 

schools,    p.  488-510.    8°. 
Reprinted  from  the  Educational  review,  New  York,  May  1916. 
Describes  work  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

905.  Conference  on  rural  education*  State  normal  school,  Worcester,  Mass.,  April 

28,  1916.    [Papers]    Education,  36  :  627-71,  June  1916. 

Contains:  1.  M.  S.  Stone:  The  restoration  of  country  life  in  New  England,  p.  630-^.  2.  O.  A. 
Works:  The  meaning  of  the  rural  school  as  the  community  center,  p.  634-38.  3.  David  Bnedden: 
Important  lines  of  endeavor  for  community  work  in  Massachusetts,  p.  63(M5.  4.  C.  C.  Ferguson: 
The  opportunity  of  the  rural  school  for  civic  betterment,  p.  646-49.  6.  K.  L.  Butterfleld:  Rural 
school  as  a  community  center,  p.  650-o6.  6.  H.  A.  M.  Briggs:  Rural  recanstructlnn— experience 
In  a  Massachusetts  community,  p.  657-65.  7.  £.  J.  Ward:  The  community  secretary,  p.  666-6S. 
8.  H.  O.  Clougb:  Community  activities  and  supervision  of  country  schools  in  Connecticut,  p. 
60^71. 

906.  Johnson,  T.  J.    Training  rural  students  for  rural  life.    Southern  workman,  45  : 

449-53,  August  1916. 
Work  of  the  Woodstock  training  school,  Lucy,  Tenn. 

907.  Smitb,  Orace  C.    What  can  be  done  in  the  little  country  school?    Outlook, 

113  :  717-22,  July  26, 1916. 
Discoases  ccnsolidatian,  extension  work,  etc. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


908.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.    High  school  departments 

Prof^eedings  of  annual  meeting,  session  at  Scranton,  December  27-29,  1916. 
Pennsylvania  school  journal,  64  :  481-504,  May  1916. 

Cantafais:  1.  A.  8.  liartln:  A  high-school  day  of  six  hours  and  directed  study^  p.  481-84.  2. 
D.  R.  Sumstine:  A  new  system  of  grading  to  supplant  the  percentile  method,  p.  484-87.  8.  8.  C. 
^  HitcheU:  Constructive  citizenahip,  p.  487-89.  4.  F.  C.  Henderschott:  The  corporation  school, 
p.  490-02.  5.  W.  D.  Lewis:  The  socialized  high  school,  p.  492-95.  6.  B.  L.  Whatenecht:  Lathi 
in  its  relation  to  English  as  a  vocational  subject  in  conmiercial  education,  p.  497-^100.  7.  Hazel 
L.  Davies:  Elimination  of  waste  in  Lathi,  p.  500-004. 

{Department  of  Rural  SchoolB,  p.  504-40.) 

Contains:  1.  Anna  Comstock:  How  nature  Mudy  illuminates  geography  in  the  grades,  pi 
504-5.  2.  £.  E.  Rahm:  Rural  schools  as  social  centers,  p.  505-8.  3.  Florence  Hocker:  PlAyfl 
and  games  for  rural  schools,  p.  508-10.  4.  Jessie.  Field:  Leadership  in  the  country,  p.  510-12.  £« 
L.  H.  Dennis:  The  standard  rural  school,  p.  512-14.  6.  F.  A.  Christman:  Adapting  of  the  roral 
school  to  its  environment,  p.  514-16.  7.  J.  L.  Randall:  A  neglected  part  of  education  of  city 
child,  p.  516-18.    8.  Nellie  8.  Saltoo:  Nature  study  and  gardenhig,  p.  518-20. 

909.  Colvln,  Stephen  S.    Some  needs  of  our  high  8f:hools.    Education,  36  :  fj^l-^l^ 

May  1916. 

Conditions  in  Rhode  Island  and  elsewhere.  The  writer  says  that  the  teaching  prohlem  is  "thtf 
final  problem,  and  all  educational  reform  must  aim  in  the  last  analysis  at  securing  better  teaching. 
The  Immediate  question  of  the  improvement  of  secondary  teaching  should  be  undertaken  in  a 
large  measure  by  the  teachers  themselves." 
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910.  DaYifl,  C.  O.    North  central  eecondtry  adioola.    Sdiool  re\ie»%  24  :  435-49, 

June  1916. 

Prannto  data  for  Judgiof  tba  cbvActer  of  work  of  Uk»  Tirious  Kfaoois  accreditod  by  the  Nortli 
eantfs]  nworlifinn  of  ooUesas  and  sMondary  sdiooia. 

911.  Joddy  Charles  H.    The  qualitative  definition  of  hif^-school  units.    School  and 

society,  3  :  649-58,  May  6,  1916. 

Addraai  daUvvwi  on  April  14,  1916,  baCon  tha  Confennce  of  tiM  VniTanity  of  Chicago  vtth 
affillatad  mcnnrtai  t  acfaools. 

912.  lOnnesota.    Department  of  edaeatlon.    The  junior  high  school  jHoblun. 

A  report  prepared  for  the  State  high  school  board  by  E.  M.  Phillips  and  0.  H. 
Barnes.    1916.    25  p.     8**.    (Bulletin  no.  59) 

913.  Nutting,  H.  C.    The  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school.    School  and  society, 

4  :42-l9,  July8,  1916. 

GHticinii  of  aoma  of  tba  idoaa  of  Dr.  Flaxiiar  aa  azpnand  in  "A  lAodani  actaooV  and  tha  ideas 
of  Prof.  Rapaar,  in  Sdiool  and  aodaty  lor  April  15, 191C,  on  CoUege  antnoica  raquiramanta. 

914.  JPnmtj,  M.  C.    Factors,  other  than  the  curriculum,  determining  the  success  of 

the  junior  high  school.    American  school  board  journal,  52  :  11-12,  80,  June 

1916. 

This  paper  was  read  before  tbe  tUrteenth  anmml  oonfereDoe  of  Uw  Kansas  hj^  schools,  L«w- 
renoa,  Kansas,  Mardi  18, 1016. 

915.  Buwell,  wniiam  F.    Economy  in  secondary  education.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1916]    viii,  74  p.    12®.    (Riveraide  educa- 
tional monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzalloj 

916.  Snavely,  OnyB.    The  junior  high  school  and  th«  college.    Educational  review, 

61  :  40-19,  June  1916. 

Adyocates  adiH>ting  the  oanicaliinis  of  the  Jnalor  and  senior  Ugh  schools  so  that  two  yeart 
would  bo  suflkdent  for  tba  normal  student  now  reqoiring  three  to  complete  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades. 

TEACHEBS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

917.  North  central  council  of  state  normal  school  presidents.    Synopsis  of  pa- 

pers read  at  the  meetings  held  February  lS-19, 1916,  Chicago,  111.    Minnesota 

state  normal  schools  quarterly  journal,  1  :  49-58,  April  1916. 
The  general  theme  of  the  meeting  was  *'  Greater  educational  leaderdiip  for  state  normal  schools." 

918.  Bolifanty  Blanche  Viz^;inia.    Establishing  a  closer  relationship  between  the 

work  of  the  normal  school  and  that  of  the  training  school.    Educational  qpn- 

ference,  2  : 1-6,  May  1916. 

Gives  some  of  the  means  of  bringing  about  closer  relationship  between  the  normal  school  and 
the  training  school  and  so  preventing  waste. 

919.  Chamberlain,  Arthur  Henry.    Organization  for  effectiveness.    Sierra  educa- 

tional news,  12  :  344-50,  June  1916. 

The  California  teachers'  association  and  the  Calfibmia  oouncO  of  education,  their  history,  organi- 
zatfon  and  what  they  have  accomplished. 

920.  Chambers,  Will  Grant.    The  obligations  of  the  scnool  of  education  to  its  ma- 

ture, irregular  students.    School  and  society,  3  :  763-75,  May  27, 1916. 

Discusses  methods  of  admitting  to  college  and  schools  of  educatfon  mature  teachers  lacking  full 
entrance  requirements  and  the  granting  of  degrees  to  such  irregular  students. 

921.  Corbet t,  Henry  B.    Pensions  for  teachers.    American  school,  2  :  170-72,  June 

1916. 

922.  Corson,  O.  T.    Fh.  D.'s  and  teachers.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  65  :  195-98, 

May  1916. 
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923.  Gaw,  Allison.    The  collegiate  traiiiing  of  the  teacher  of  high-school  English. 

English  journal,  5  :  320^1,  May  1916. 

Contains  a  five-year  ooUegiate  course  for  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  high 
school. 

924.  Jessup,  Walter  A.    The  teaching  staff.    Cleveland,  O.,  The  Survey  com- 

mittee of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    114  p.    12°. 

One  of  the  25  sections  of  the  report  of  the  education  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the  Survey 
committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1915. 

925.  Judd,  Charles  H.    The  professional  sie^ficance  of  appointments  by  teachers' 

agencies.    Sierra  educational  news,  12  :  831-33,  June  1916. 

The  writer  believes  that  ultimately  the  teachers'  agencies  will  be  absorbed  into  state  depart 
ments  of  education  or  into  state  teachers'  associations. 

926.  Kline,  Linua  W.    What  phases  of  psychology  should  be  taught  in  normal 

schools  and  what  amount  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  subject?    Miime- 
sota  state  normal  schools  quarterly  journal,  1  :  58-59,  64-68,  April  1916. 

927.  Lavarenne,  Maurice.    A  great  French  school  in  the  war.    Yale  review, 

5  :  75&-74,  July  1916. 
Part  plajred  in  the  Great  War  by  the  students  of  the  6cole  normale  sup4rieur. 

928.  Hazwell,  C.  R.    Relation  of  the  normal  school  to  its  graduates  in  the  public 

school.    School  and  society,  3  :  918-31,  June  24,  1916. 
Advocates  a  eloaer  cooperation  between  the  normal  and  the  public  schools. 

929.  Pritchett,  Henry  8.    A  comprehensive  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  for 

college  teachers.    New  York  city,  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement 
of  teacMng,  1916.    xix,  67  p.    4*^.    (Bulletin  no.  9) 

930.  SeU-directed  teaching.    School  journal,  n.  s.  1  :  6S,  16-17,  Juno  8,  1916;  1-5, 

July  6,  1916. 

The  second  and  third  of  "a  series  of  twelve  articles  for  general  reading  and  for  teachers'  reading 
drdes,  designed  to  help  experienced  teachers  to  develop  larger  freedom  in  teaching  and  to  train 
young  teadiers  in  self-reliance  in  the  dassroom.  The  first  article  was  printed  in  the  issue  of 
May  18, 1910." 

931.  Teaching  and  the  teacher.    Utah  educational  review,  9  : 5-15,  June  1916. 

The  case  for  the  teacher  and  his  calling.    Presented  as  the  record  of  a  Conference  of  the  editors 
of  thp  Review  and  others,  May  19, 1916. 

Contains:  1.  What  teaching  is.  2.  Conditions  governing  the  teacher's  work.  3.  Occasion  for 
a  hopeful  outlook.   4.  What  constitutes  good  instruction. 

932.  Thomas,  A.  O.    A  more  reasonable  basis  for  the  certification  of  teachers. 

Better  schools,  2  :  133-37,  June  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  the  teachers'  examination  affords  no  clue  to  a  number  of  qualities  and 
traits  of  character  essential  to  successful  teaching.  Advocates  more  rational  means  of  selecting 
teachers. 

933.  Thomas,  W.  Scott.    Are  there  too  many  high-school  teachers  in  California? 

Bcnool  review,  24  :  365-74,  May  1916. 

Says  there  is  no  oversupply  of  high-school  teachers  in  the  state,  but  there  is  some  lack  of  indi- 
vidual adjustment  which  at  times  causes  personal  hardship. 

934.  Walker,  J.  T.    The  teaoiier  in  politics.    Virginia  state  teachers  quarterly, 

2 :  81-86,  May  1,  1916. 

How  the  teacher  can  improve  politics  by  imparting  lofty  ideas  of  citizenship  and  of  office-holdinc 
to  both  his  pupils  and  to  his  community,  and  by  aiming  to  bring  to  the  public  view  those  moral 
qualities  neoessary  for  all  leadership,  if  government  is  to  be  safe,  beneficent,  and  patriotic. 

935.  Winsor,  Frederick.    The  underpaid  pedagogue.    Atlantic  monthly,  117  :  654- 

57,  May  1916. 

Writer  says  that  the  trouble  with  the  profession  is  that  there  are  no  prises  in  it.  Cites  the  sala. 
ries  reoelved  by  several  headmasters  in  England,  which  are  fte  in  excess  of  those  paid  in  this 
ooontry. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

9H6.  American  assoeiatioii  of  collegiate  registran.  Proceedings  of  the  aixth 
annual  meeting  .  .  .  Univendty  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  April  20-23,  1915. 
62  p.  8^.  (Ezra  L.  Gillis,  secretary-treasurer,  University  of  Kentucky, 
liexington,  Ky.) 

ContaiDs:  1.  O.  W.  Cnun:  Frethman  dormitory  adMine  at  Harrard  uniTwsity,  p.  11-lft.  2. 
L.  A.  Kalbacb:  Report  of  oomiiiittee  on  uniform  statistios,  p.  16-20.  3.  Walter  Humphreys: 
The  course  in  business  administration  at  the  ICassachusetts  institute  of  tedmology,  p.  30-^.  4. 
A.  W.  Tarbell:  A  bachelor  of  arts  course  in  the  drama,  p.  41-45.  5.  Leila  O.  Hartmann:  The 
co-operative  en^eering  course  in  the  Uniyerslty  of  Cincinnati,  p.  40-52. 

937.  American  aiwociation  of  univeraity  professors.    Report  of  the  committee 

of  inquiry  on  the  case  of  Professor  Scott  K  earing  of  the  L^niversity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   57  p.    8**.    (Bulletin,  vol.  2,  no.  3,  pt.  2,  May  1916) 

938.  Association  of  American  universities.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses 

of  the  seventeenth  annual  conference,  held  at  University  of  CaUfomia,  August 

27-28,  1915.    72  p.     8°. 

Contains:  1.  John  Dewey:  Faculty  share  in  university  control,  p.  27-^;  Discussion,  p.  32-99. 
2.  A.  O.  Leuschner:  The  organisation  and  budget  of  the  graduate  school  and  its  relation  to  the 
other  schools  of  the  university,  p.  40-49;  Discussion,  p.  49-57.  3.  C.  D.  ICarz:  Questions  relating 
to  outside  remunerative  work  by  professors,  p.  57-64;  Discussion,  p.  04-66. 

939.  Bornhak,  Conrad.    Les  Strangers  dans  les  universit^s  allemaudes.    Revue 

de  Tenseiguement  des  langues  vivantes,  33  :  65-67,  February  1916. 
Translation  of  an  article  in  the  Berliner  lokal-anseiger,  June  15, 1915. 

940.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.    A  voyage  of  discovery.    Scribner's  magazine, 

59  :  693-702,  June  1916. 
Narrates  the  experiences  of  the  writer  as  a  student  in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

941.  Carpenter,  WUliam  H.    Function  of  graduate  schools  in  the  universities  of 

the  United  States.    Educational  review,  51  :  433-46,  May  1916. 

Says  that  the  graduate  school  is  "a  vivifying  force,  not  alone  to  the  university  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  but  also  to  the  whole  system  of  education  upon  which  it  is  based." 

942.  Clark,  Thomas  Arkle.    The  fraternity  and  the  college;  being  a  series  of  papers 

dealing  with  fraternity  problems.    Menasha,  Wis.,  The  collegiate  press,  G. 
Bauta  publishing  company  [1916]    223  p.    12''. 

943.  Elliott,  Edward  C.    Inaugural  addrerjs  of  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of 

Montana  (1916)    School  and  society,  3  :  909-18,  June  2t,  1916. 
The  ends  which  a  university  ser\'es  in  a  community.  -^ 

944.  Les  ^tudiants  Strangers  dans  les  universit^s  allemandes.    Revue  de  Tenseigne- 

ment  des  langues  vivantes,  33  :  213-16,  May  1016. 

Gives  the  resolutions  adopted  by  a  committee  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
regard  to  the  attendance  of  foreign  students  at  the  Qerman  universities. 

945.  Felmley,  David.    What  is  a  reasonable  limit  to  which  an  institution  may  go 

in  enrolling  students  in  the  first  and  second  years,  and  yet  retain  the  right  to 

be  classified  as  a  senior  college  ?    American  school,  2  :  101-104,  April  1916. 

Read  before  the  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  Chicago,  March  24, 
1916. 

Discusses  the  measure  intended  to  shut  out  normal  schools  from  the  training  of  high-school 
teachers— the  proposed  classification  of  colleges  according  to  percentage  of  senior  college  students. 

946.  Foster,  William  T.    Faculty  participation  in  college  government.    6  p.    8°. 

Reprinted  from  School  and  society,  3  :  594-99,  April  22, 1916. 
Plan  of  college  government  adopted  by  Reed  college. 
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947.  Ooodspeed,  Thomas  Wakefield.    A  history  of  the  University  of  Chicago  .  .  . 

the  first  quarter-century.    Chicago,  III.,  The  University  of  Chicago  preas 
[1916]    xvi,  522p.    illus.    8^ 

948.  Green,  Edwin  L.    A  history  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.    Columbia, 

8.  C,  The  State  company,  1916.    475  p.    illus.    8^ 

949.  Hlndhman,  Walter   S.    Wliere  the  college  fails.    Educational  review,  51: 

57-70,  June  1916. 

Deprecates  the  leotare  and  recitation  metliods  ef  teaching,  and  advocates  the  "produotlTe 
idea."   The  idea  is  based  on  ''the  fundamental  principle  that  growth  depends  on  production 
,  assomes  merely  that  the  student  shall  produce  while  he  is  learning." 

950.  Jordan,  David  Starr.    A  quarter  century  of  Stanford.    Stanford  alumnus, 

17  :  339-49,  May  1916. 
Commencement  address,  May  22, 1916. 
An  account  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  Stanford  University. 

951.  ICcArthur,  C.  O.  wnd  C.  B.    The  menace  of  academic  distinctions.    Scientific 

monthly,  2  :  460-66,  May  1916. 

Discusses  the  snobbishness  of  academic  distinctions--title8  and  honors  and  position,  etc.  Sayg 
the  academics  are  "liostering  the  ideal  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy,"  which  makes  for  inelBcienoy 
in  a  teacher. 

952.  MeConaugihty,  James  L.    Dartmouth  and  the  schools.    Education,  36  :  558- 

63,  May  1916. 

Discusses  the'*'neir  Dartmouth  admission  plan,"  which,  as  the  writer  states,  is  not  really  an 
admission  scheme  at  aU.  The  innovation  is  in  the  method  of  selecting  the  schools  that  shall  be 
upon  its  approved  list. 

953.  KcDermott,  Edward  J.    The-propoeed  national  univerBity.    Catholic  educa- 

tional association  bulletin,  12  :  16-32,  May  1916. 

Beprinted  from  America  by  permission. 

Discusses  two  questions— first,  would  an  act  of  Congress  establishing  a  National  University  be 
valid  under  the  Constitution;  second,  would  this  act  be  wise  and  expedient,  granting  its  consti- 
tutionality. 

954.  Mathews,  Mtb.  Lonis  K.    Raising  the  standards  of  intellectual  life.    Journal 

of  the  Association  of  coll^;iate  alumnae,  9  :  69-76,  May  1916. 

Shows  in  what  ways  the  administration,  the  faculties  and  the  students  can  raise  the  standard 
of  inteUectual  life  in  the  university. 

955.  St.  Lawrence  university.    Class  of  1916.    Sixty  years  of  St.  Lawrence, 

Puhliahed  by  the  class  of  1916.    Canton,  N.  Y.,  St.  Lawrence  university,  1916. 
375  p.    plates.    8^. 

956.  The  teaching  function  of  the  college.    School  journal,  n.  s.  1  :  10-12,  June  8, 1916. 

The  second  of  a  series  of  articles  in  which  will  be  presented  some  views  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  America. 

957.  Whitney,  Willis  B.    Research  as  a  national  duty.    Science,  n.  s.  43  :  629-37, 

May  5, 1916. 

Emphasises  the  importance  of  material  research.  Colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  Btatet 
Dot  doing  their  full  duty  in  this  respect. 

958.  Wiokham,  Joseph  Francis.    Going  to  college.    America,  15  :  141-42,  165-^, 

193-94,  May  20,  27,  June  3, 1916. 
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959.  National    education    aoaociAtion.    Department    of    saperintendenee. 

ProccediDgs  ...  at  the  amiiial  meeliDi;>  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  February 
21-26,  1916.    Published  by  the  Aseodatioti,  1916.    220  p.    S"*. 

Cantalns:  1.  S.  S.  Marquis:  The  Ford  id««  in  eduatioii,  p.  av-27.  2.  Debate:  the  best  arganlah 
tion  for  American  sdiools  b  a  plan  which  shall  dlTide  these  sdioob  Into  six  years  of  elementary 
training  and  six  years  of  sec«Ddary  training  [by]  C.  H.  Judd,  p.  27-^;  [by]  C.  G.  Pearse,  p.  36-44. 
3.  J.  O.  Becht:  The  pahUc  sduwl  and  the  new  American  spirit,  p.  45>A).  4.  T.  W.  Churchill: 
The  superintendent  as  the  layman  tees  him.  p.  ao^SS.  5.  Q.  C.  Creebnan:  Some  suggestions  for 
improving  the  rural-echoQl  curricula,  p.  57-63.  6l  The  tniwimtmi  essentials  versus  the  diHerai- 
tlated  course  of  study  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  [by]  L.  D.  Coflman,  p.  83-68;  [by]  W.  C. 
Bagley,  p.  68-75;  [l>y)  David  Snedden.  p.  75-86.  7.  O.  T.  Corson:  Booker  T.  WashingtoO'-an 
appreciation,  p.  93-68.  &  J.  H.  Francis:  High  points  in  the  Los  Angeles  plan,  p.  98-103.  6. 
L.  P.  Ayres:  Significant  developments  in  educational  surveying,  p.  104-11.  10.  A.  D.  Yocum: 
Definlteness  and  compulsion  in  education,  p.  U4-18l  U.  Alice  If.  Carmalt :  Manners  and  morals— 
our  prot>lem.  p.  11^21.  13.  J.  E.  West:  Scouting  as  an  educational  asset,  p.  123-26.  13.  Milton 
Fairdiild:  The  national  morality  codes  competition,  p.  129-35.  14.  Edward  Hyatt:  How  not 
to  train  rural  teachers,  p.  135-38.  15.  A.  C.  Monahan:  The  status  and  need  of  rural  supervisian- 
p.  141-16.  16.  H.  S.  Weet:  A  first  step  in  establishing  the  six-three>three  organisation,  p.  146^63, 
17.  R.  F.  Crist :  The  education  of  foreigners  for  American  dtiienship.  p.  155-58.  18.  F.  M.  Hunter: 
Community  activities  as  a  means  of  motivation,  p.  159-65.  19.  J.  F.  Keating:  Teadiing  ten- 
ure, p.  165-68.  30.  J.  H.  Bevcvldge:  Vacation-eiub  work,  p.  170-73.  21.  M.  B.  King:  Short- 
unit  industrial  courses,  p.  173-77.  22.  C.  W.  Cookson:  The  ethical  as  the  essential  factor  in  train- 
ing for  efficient  citizenship  in  a  democracy,  p.  179-83.  23.  George  Melcher:  The  two  phases  of 
educational  research  and  efficiency  in  the  public  schools,  p.  183-^.  34.  S.  A.  Courtis:  Standard- 
isation of  teachers*  examinations,  p.  188-96.  25.  F.  W.  Ballou:  Improving  instmction  thru  educa- 
tional measurement,  p.  196-303.  35.  E.  B.  Shallow:  Does  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
education  law  assist  teachers  and  supervisoR  in  their  workT  p.  204-7;  Discussion,  p.  207-309. 

Paper  no.  3  also  appears  in  American  school,  3 :  74-W,  104-7, 140-43,  March,  April,  May,  1916; 
no.  3  in  School  and  society,  3  :  613-17,  April  39, 1916;  no.  6  in  Educational  administration  and 
supervision,  3 :  319-34,  April  1916;  no.  13  in  School  news  and  practical  educator,  39 :  416-30,  May 
1916;  no.  18  in  American  schoolmaster,  9 :  160-70,  April  1916;  no.  23  in  American  school  board 
journal,  53 :  33-34, 87,  May  1916;  no.  25  in  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  2 :  354-67, 
June  1916. 

960.  National  society  for  the  study  of  education.    Fifteenth  yearbook.    Part 

II.  The  relationship  between  peraistence  in  ecbool  and  home  conditions. 
Chicago,  111.,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1916.    119  p.    8^.    (Guy  M.  ^Tiip- 
ple,  secretary-treasurer,  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana,  111.) 
Bibliography  on  Retardation  and  elimination,  p.  113-19. 

961.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.    School  oiganization  and  administration.   Cleveland,  O., 

The  Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    135  p.    12°. 

One  of  the  25  sections  of  the  report  of  the  education  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the  Sur- 
vey committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1915. 

962.  Baker,  G-eor^  M.    Constructive  supervision.    Kentucky  high  school  quar- 

terly, 2  :  18^9,  July  1916. 
Selected  references:  p.  39. 
A  compilation  of  lecture  and  reading  notes  collected  during  the  past  three  years. 

963.  Cubberleyy  Bllwood  P.    Supplemental  report  on  the  organization  and  admin- 

istration of  School  district  number  one  in  the  city  and  county  of  Denver. 
Denver,  Colo.,  The  School  survey  comndttee,  1916.    21  p.    diagrs.    8®. 

964.  Deffenbaugh,   W.   8.    Supervision  in  smaller  cities.    Pennsylvania  school 

journal,  66  :  15-19,  July  1916. 
The  duties  of  supervisors  of  schools  in  small  cities. 

965.  Dick,  WiUiani.    ''How  can  school  expenditures  be  minimized  without  imped- 

ing progress?"    American  school  board  journal,  53  :  15-16,  92-93,  July  1916. 

This  paper  was  read  before  the  National  association  of  school  board  accounting  officers,  May 
17, 1916. 

EUminatlng  waste  in  achooi  administration. 
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966.  Duke,  E.  A.    A  guide  to  better  schoolfi.    [Oklahoma  City]  Issued  by  R.  H. 

Wilson,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  1916.    158  p.    illus.    8®. 

Contents.— I.  Physical  features.— n.  Health  and  sanitation.— III.  Model  schools.— IV.  The 

V         teacher's  home.— V.  ConsoUdation.- VI.-  Union  graaed  schools.— VII.  Rural  schools.— VIII. 

Social  centers.— IX.  Seed  tests.— X.  Flowers.— XI.  Moonlight  schoob.— XII.  Thrift  teaching.— 

Xin.  The  school  library.— XIV.  Summary  and  conclusion. 

967.  Enighty  Frederick  B.    The  content  and  arrangement  of  the  superintendent's 

report  to  the  school  board  of  a  large  town  or  small  city.    American  school 
board  journal,  63  :  27,  88-89,  July  1916.    illus. 

968.  McAndrew,  William.    The  public  and  its  school;  a  statement  of  the  means 

of  finding  what  the  intelligent  public  expects  of  children  and  how  a  school 

system  may  be  managed  to  deliver  the  goods.    ReKeved  by  pictures  made 

by  school  girls  and  boys.    Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company, 

1916.    xii  p.,  1  1.,  76  p^  iUus.    12°.    (School  efficiency  monographs) 

"This  book  is  Mr.  McAndrew's  annual  report  as  division  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Brooklyn."— Publisher's  statement. 

969.  New  York  academy  of  public  education.    Report  on  home  work  in  ele- 

mentary schools  made  by  Committee  on  administration.    New  York,  New 

York  academy  of  public  education,  1916.    28  p.    8®. 
Edward  A.  Stitt,  chairman. 

970.  Snedden,  Da^id.    Scientific  methods  in  educational  administration.    Educa- 

tional administration  and  supervision,  2  :  279-83,  May  1916. 
Ffbm  the  seventy-ninth  annual  report  of  Board  of  education,  Massachusetts. 

971.  Views  on  boards  of  education.    Journal  of  education,  83  :  683-89,  694,  700,  702, 

*  704,  706,  708,723-26,  June  22,  29, 1916. 

A  symposium,  containing  the  views  of  many  school  superintendents  on  the  duties  of  boards  of 
education. 

972.  Wagner,  Charles  A.    Discussiou  of  the  State  board  of  education's  proposals  for 

school  legislation.    1916.    16  p.    8"*. 
Writer  is  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  commissioner  of  education  of  Delaware. 

973. .    Transition  to  the  county  unit  plan  of  school  control.    .A.merican  school 

board  journal,  53  :  20-21,  82,  July  1916. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  will  arise  where  county  control  is  to  supersede  district  or  township 
ccmtrol. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

974.  Bate,  W.  G.    How  some  pupils  study.    American  school  board  joiurnal,  53  :  22, 

77-80,  August  1916. 
Time  spent  in  study,  study  habits  of  pupils,  and  help  from  teachers. 

975.  BuBch,  BUa  Adeline.    The  use  of  study-halls.    Educational  administration 

and  supervision,  2  :  235-42,  April  1916. 

Suggests  a  way  for  creating  more  favorable  conditions  for  study  for  those  pupils  who  habitually 
waste  a  part  of  tlie  time  they  spend  in  study-halls. 

976.  Corporal  punishment  in  the  high  school— a  sjrmposium.    High  school  quarterly, 

4  :  234-iO,  July  1916. 

An  inquiry  was  recently  sent  out  to  the  leading  high  schools  in  ten  Southern  states  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  corporal  punishment  is  used.  47%  of  the  schools  had  no  cases  of  corporal 
ponishment  during  the  year  1915-16;  32%  had  from  1  to  5  cases;  10%  had  from  6  to  20  cases;  S% 
had  from  20  to  75  cases. 

977.  Dearborn,  Oeorge,  Van  N.    Economy  in  study.    Examination  preparedness. 

Scientific  American  supplement,  81 :  410-11,  June  24,  1916. 

Fifth  and  final  article  of  series.  How  to  prepare  for  and  how  to  perform  mental  examinations  of 
all  kinds.   Discusses  the  psychology  of  examinations. 
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978.  Driggs,  Howard  B.    EssentialB.    Nebraska  teacher,  18 :409-10,  412,  414,  May 

1916. 

A  plea  to  eUmlnate  the  non-esstntUb  and  vltalite  everything  tsn^t  by  oooiiMtliic  It  donly 
with  life.  A  plea  to  "cut  oat  and  coimect  up."  The  lehool  cannot  teach  every  good  thlngihor 
take  the  whole  neponsfblllty  for  the  €hM.  The  home,  the  ohoreh,  the  oommnnity  should  ba 
made  to  do  their  part. 

979.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  Lawrence.    Supervised  study;  a  discussioii  of  the  study 

leraon  in  high  school.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1916.    xvii| 
433  p.    illuB.    12*». 
Bibliography:  p.  400-410. 

980.  Holmes,  Bdmond  O.  A.    Discipline  and  freedom.    Nineteenth  century,  80: 

88-100,  July  1916. 

Writer  says  that  neither  "the  diaolpllne  of  oompalsion  nor  the  discipline  of  reprssslaa  can 
moralise  or  socialise  mankind."  A  plea  for  self-disclpUne— the  discipline  of  (k-eedcm  and  lelf- 
oontrol.    Disousses  the  IContessorl  system.  ^ 

981.  Fittenger,  BenJanaJn  F.    The  school  and  the  individual.    American  school- 

master, 9  :  193-205,  May  1916. 

The  author  maintains  that  the  school  should  give  especial  attention  to  the  quantitative  aspeota 
of  inherent  variations  and  to  the  qualitative  aspects  of  acquired  dUbrenoes  by  providing  a  very 
flexible  system  of  promotion  throughout  each  school  course. 

982.  Stevens,  H.  C.    A  survey  of  retarded  school  children.    School  review,  24  :  460- 

61,  June  1916. 

Survey  made  in  a  small  town  of  northern  Minnesota.  A  large  proportion  of  the  retarded  ohU- 
dren  were  foreign-bom. 

983.  True,  A.  C.    The  chan^  of  stress  in  making  the  curriculum  from  subject- 

matter  to  the  individual.    High  school  quarterly,  4  :  261--67,  July  1916. 

984.  Witham,  Etnest  0.    Teachers'  marks  in  eighth  A,  B,  and  C  divisions.    Educa- 

tional administration  and  supervision,  2  :  243-^,  April  1916. 

Reprinted. 

In  oonoluslon  the  writer  says  that  the  oammon  tendency  in  many  sohodi  systems  is  to  rate 
pupils  altogether  too  high. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

985.  Hoagland,  Ira  N.    Safety  from  fire  in  schools.    Child-welfare  magazine,  10: 

317-22,  May  1916. 

986.  Willis,  B.  F.    The  ideal  rural  school  building.    American  school  board  journal, 

52  :  22-24,  June  1916. 

"  The  present  paper  is  an  abstract  of  an  address  delivered  to  the  Four-state  rural  life  oonferenoe 
at  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  oommeroe,  February  9, 1910.  The  author  has  been  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  movement  for  better  school  buildings  in  the  Keystone  state  .  .  ." 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

987.  Berkowitz,  J.  H.    School  nurses,  teachers,  and  parents.    Need  of  their  cooper- 

ation in  following  up  cases  for  treatment.    3  p.    4^. 
Reprinted  from  the  Modem  hospital,  vol.  6,  no.  0,  June  1916. 

988.  Herr,  Jaxnes.    Newsholme's  school  hygiene.    The  laws  of  health  in  relation 

to  school  life.    New  ed..  rewritten  for  aU  school  workers.    London,  George 
AUen  &  Unwin  ltd.  [1916]    352  p.    illus.    12°. 

989.  Eingsley,  Sherman  C.    The  work  of  the  open-air  schools  conducted  by  the 

Elizabeth  McCormick  memoridl  fund.    Better  schools,  2  :  82-86,  April  1916. 

990r  Schmitt,  Clara.    An  experiment  in  the  feeding  of  undemouriahed  school 
children.    Educational  bi-monthly,  10  :  379-90,  June  1916. 
The  results  of  an  experiment  in  feeding  school  children  at  the  University  avenue  school,  Chicago. 
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991.  Todd,  John  B.    Constilictive  Bchool  hygieiie.    School  and  society,  3  :  617-24, 

April  29,  1916. 

Gives  a  number  of  advantages  of  the  one^tory  multiple-unit  school,  and  says  that  the  cottage 
schools  are  better  In  every  way  and  cheaper. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

992.  National  collegiate  athletic  association.    Papers  presented  at  the  tenth 

annual  convention,  New  York  city,  December  1915.    American  physical 

education  review,  21  :  201-29,  April  1916. 

Contains:  1.  L.  R.  Briggs:  The  president's  address  [Intercollegiate  athletics]  p.  201-203. 
2.  Albert  Lefevre:  Schedule-making  and  institutional  responsibility,  p.  204-208.  3.  R.  N.  Corwin: 
College  ideals  and  athletics,  p.  209-14.  4.  Howard  McClenahan:  Athletic  standards,  p.  215-19. 
5.  H.  A.  Oaraeld:  Athletics  for  all,  p.  220-24.    6.  W.  H.  Taft:  College  athletics,  p.  22&-29. 

993.  Arnold,  E.  H.    *' Preparedness" — Presidential  address.    American  physical 

education  review,  21  :  351-59,  June  1916. 

At  the  twenty-third  annual  convention,  Cincinnati,  O.,  April  19, 1916. 

Discusses  the  question  "What  has  physical  education  done  in  preparing  for  any  and  all  emer. 
genoiesofUfeT" 

994.  Bowen,  'VHlbur  P.    Athletics  for  everybody.    American  schoolmaster,  9  :  206- 

13,  May  1916. 

995.  Fisher,  George  J.    How  may  we  secure  character  and  spiritual  values  through 

the  activities  of  the  physical  department.    Physical  training,  13  :  254-63, 
June  1916. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

996.  Brown,  George  A.    X  rejoinder  and  a  recognition  of  subjective  aims  in  edu- 

cation.   School  and  home  education,  35  :  323-27,  June  1916. 

A  rejoinder  to  W.  I.  Hamilton's  article  in  this  Journal  discussing  Commissioner  Snedden's 
address  on  the  Social  objectives  as  aims  in  education. 

997.  Braucher,  Howard  S.    Why  I  believe  that  community  and  neighborhood 

centers,  schools,  and  parks  should  be  under  government  direction  and  support. 
Playground,  10  :  83-96,  June  1916. 

998.  Fitsspatrick,  Edward  A.    The  political  aspects  of  the  community  center,  or 

the  school  building  as  a  civic  center.    School  and  society,  4  :  159-65,  July  29, 
1916. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  National  conference  on  community  centers  and  related  problems, 
New  York,  April,  1916. 

999.  Landgraf,  G.  H.    Social  activities  in  the  high  school.    W  isconsin  journal  of 

education,  48  :  166,  168,  170,  172,  June  1916. 
Social  work  in  the  high  school  of  Marinette,  Wisconsin. 

1000.  Brosedale,  Blanche  Cole.    The  community  center.    Educational  foundations, 

27  :  531-35,  May  1916. 

An  institution  which  is  destined  to  exercise  an  influence  on  American  life  second  only  to  that 
of  the  public  schools. 

1001.  Sims,  Newell  L.    The  social  aspect  of  the  school.    Progress,  2  :  209-11, 

242-47,  May.  June,  1916. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Florida  educational  association,  Tallahassee,  December  29, 
1915. 

1002.  Von  Tungeln,  George  H.    The  teacher  and  community  well-being.    Journal 

of  home  economics,  8  :  279-87,  June  1916. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Home  economics  division  of  the  Iowa  teachers'  association  at 
Des  Moioes,  November  4,  1915. 

Gives  suggestions  of  community  undertakings  that  can  be  successfully  fostered  by  teachers. 
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MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1003.  B.,  V.    Lea  devoirs  libres  danii  renseignement  moral.    Revue  p^lagogique, 

68,  387-94,  May  1916. 
DeacriptioQ  of  the  work  of  a  class  of  young  girls  at  Pontoise. 

1004.  Heater,  Blsor.    Cheating  in  high  schooL    Ohio  educational  monthly,  65  : 

248-51,  June  1916. 
An  investigation  of  the  extent  of  cheating  among  the  high  school  students  of  Mlddletown,  Conn. 

1005.  Xinch,  Felix  N.    The  education  of  the  individual.    Catholic  educational 

review,  11  :  423^32,  May  1916. 

Calls  attention  to  some  of  the  dlf&cultles  of  character  training  and  suggests  a  few  general 
lines  of  treatment. 

1006.  Moral  conditions  in  Massachusetts  high  schools.   Journal  of  education,  83 :  429-30, 

43S-39,  April  20,  1916. 

The  Committee  on  moral  welfare  of  the  SAassadiusetts  Sunday  school  association  made  an 
investigation  to  determine  if  the  slandcat>us  statements  that  had  been  made  about  the  Massa- 
chusetts high  schools  were  true.  Quotations  from  every  reply  received  are  given  showing  that 
there  has  not  been  sullci^nt  grounds  for  the  statements  that  have  been  made  against  the  hif^ 
schools. 

REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1007.  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South.   Educatiozial  conference.    Papers 

presented  at  the  meetings  held  April  4-6,  1916,  at  Birmingham,  Ala.    Bulle- 
tin of  the  Board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South,  6  :  3- 

112,  May  1916. 

Contains:  1.  Stonewall  Anderaon:  The  causes  and  cure  of  our  educational  rivalries  and  Jeal- 
ousies, p.  3-13.  2.  C.  H.  Trowbridge:  Functions  and  limitations  of  denominational  secondary 
schools,  p.  13-18.  3.  W.  A.  Webb:  In  what  respects  should  a  oolleee  for  women  be  different 
from  a  college  for  men?  p.  1V28.  4.  J.  M.  Williams:  In  what  respects  should  a  college  for  women 
differ  from  a  college  for  men?  p.  3&>36.  6.  H.  E.  Stout:  The  place  of  the  junior  college  in  the 
system  of  schools  conducted  by  the  church,  p.  36-39.  6.  J.  O.  Leath:  The  relation  of  the  junior 
college  to  the  standard  college,  p.  Z9-4S,  7.  R.  E.  Blackwell:  The  importance  of  the  place  of 
the  college  in  the  system  of  schools  conducted  by  the  church,  p.  4<M8.  8.  J.  W.  Shackford: 
The  joint  standardization  of  courses  of  religious  education  for  colleges,  p.  40-^7.  9.  O.  S.  Wyatt: 
By  what  method  may  the  church  supply  means  of  religious  Viucation  to  her  youth  attending 
high  schoolsT  p.  67-65.    10.  S.  E.  Mercer:  Is  college  endowment  overemphaslsedr  p.  78-86. 

1008.  Curley,  Michael  J.    The  aim  of  Catholic  education.    Catholic  educational 

review,  12  :  18-26,  June  1916. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Cathedral  high  school,  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
April  30, 1916. 

1009.  Religious  education,  vol.  11,  no.  3,  June  1916.    (Week-day  religious  instruc- 

tion) 

Contains:  1.  W.  M.  Wirt:  The  Gary  public  scfajols  and  the  churches,  p.  221-26.  2.  J.  L. 
Magnes:  Attitude  of  the  Jews  toward  week-day  religious  instruction,  p.  226-30.  3.  P.  R.  He* 
Devitt:  The  problem  of  curriculum  for  week-day  religious  instruction  from  the  Roman  CathoUc 
viewpoint,  p.  231-38.  4.  H.  H.  Meyer:  The  curriculum  of  week-day  religious  instruction  con- 
sidered from  the  Protestant  viewpoint,  p.  239-44.  5.  W.  S.  Atheam:  Teachers  for  week-day 
religious  schools,  p.  245-52.  6.  M.  C.  Settle:  Community  schools.  Upon  what  conditions  can 
churches  of  different  denominations  combine  for  week-day  instruction,  p.  252-^.  7.  £«  S. 
I^wis:  Do  present;  phuu  endanger  our  religious  liberties?  p.  299-70. 

1010^  Bichardson,  Norznan  E.    Parochial  schools  and  religious  day  schools  in 
Protestant  churches^    Religious  education,  11  :  336-44,  August  1916. 

1011.  Teaching  the  Bible  in  colleges.    Religious  education,  11  :  314-23,  August  1916. 
The  report  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  department  of  universities  and  colleges,  on  Bible  teach- 
ing in  universities  and  colleges,  based  upon  results  of  investigation  made  in  1915-16. 
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MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1012.  Eastem  arts  association.    Proceedings  sixth  annual  meeting,   Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  April  29  to  May  1,  1915.  219  p.  8''.  (Fred  P.  Reagle,  secretary, 
Montclair,  N.  J.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  S.  Coflln:  Art  in  the  trades,  p.  7-19.  2.  David  Varon:  Architecture  a  f^tor 
in  education,  p.  30-34.  3.  A.  F.  Wiener:  Commercial  art  applied  to  advertising  and  suggestions 
for  lessons  therein,  p.  45-52.  4.  A.  S.  Hurrell:  The  organization  and  operation  of  a  technical 
high  school,  p.  53-^.  5.  E.  W.  Boshart:  Present  trend  in  prevocational  education,  p.  62-06; 
Discussion  [by]  A.  E.  Dodd,  p.  66-68.  6.  W.  B.  Kamprath:  The  organization  and  operation  of 
vocational  courses  in  printing,  p.  69-80.  7.  A.  W.  Oarritt:  A  manual  training  course  with  an  in- 
dustrial purpose,  p.  81-86.  8.  Cleo  Murtland:  Some  vocational  aspects  of  home  economics, 
p.  106-8.  9.  Martha  F.  King:  The  manner  in  which  purpose  and  material  limit  and  condition 
applied  design,  p.  113-19;  Discussion,  p.  120-26.  10.  Mary  A.  Parsons:  The  minimum  essentials 
in  drawing  for  future  grade  teachers,  p.  127-34.  11.  Report  of  committee  on  desirable  profes- 
sional status  of  the  manual  training  teacher,  p.  147-66. 

1013.  AndrewBi  Benjazoin  B.    Progress  in  practical  arts  education.    Teachers  col- 

lege record,  17  :  233-39,  May  1916. 
An  address  before  the  Teachers  o<dlege  alumni  association,  February  18, 1916. 

1014.  Carman,  Kenneth  V.    Baaing  work  in  industrial  arts  on  the  construction  of  a 

new  building.    Tea9hers  college  record,  17  :  247-62,  May  1916. 
A  suooessftil  experiment  carried  on  in  Westfield,  N.  J. 

1015.  Dooley,  William  H.    1! he  education  of  the  ne'er-do-well.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1916]  zi,  164  p.  12®.  (Riverside  educa- 
tional monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

Deals  with  the  problem  of  the  large  nimiber  of  boys  and  girls  of  limited  ability  who  have  to 
leave  school  early. 

1016. The  purpose  of  a  vocational  high  school.    Optimist,  2  :  101-107,  April 

1916. 

Says  the  distinct  purpose  of  the  technical  high  school  is  to  develop  economic  efficiency.  Never- 
thelees  the  pupil  should  be  prepared  not  merely  to  become  a  cog  in  a  wheel,  but  also  to  be  a  human 
being.  This  means  that  every  pupil  should  receive  in  addition  to  skill  the  required  education 
in  English,  history,  and  civics.    Qi ves  courses  of  study. 

1017.  Field,  W.  Stanwood.    Vocational  training  through  trade  and  continuation 

schools  and  its  relation  to  the  democracy  of  education.  School  and  society, 
3  :  871-78,  June  17, 1916. 

1018.  Franzoni,  Andrea.    La  scuola  del  lavoro.    Milano,  Direzione  e  amministra- 

zione  [1916]  80  p.  8°.  (Quaderai  di  pedagogia.  anno  I,  ser.  I,  n.  1.  15 
gennaio,  1916) 

"Notisle  bibUograflche":  p.  [76]-80. 

1019.  Martin,  John.    Vocational  and  occupational  education  in  New  York  city. 

Nation,  102  :  69&-97,  June  29, 1916. 

Reviews  the  work  of  Wm.  Wirt,  of  Gary,  Indiana,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Gary  system  in 
New  York  city. 

1020.  Odencrantz,  Louise  0.  and  Potter,  Zenas  L.    Industrial  conditions  in 

Springfield,  Illinois.  A  survey  by  the  committee  on  women's  work  and  the 
department  of  surveys  and  exhibits,  Russell  Sage  foundation  .  .  .  The 
Springfield  survey.  Industrial  section.  New  York  city.  Department  of  sur- 
veys and  exhibits,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1916.    173  p.    illus.    8°. 

1021.  Bocheron,  E.     Du  rdle  de  T^ole  dans  la  renovation  de  rapprentissage. 

Revue  p^dagogique,  68  :  473-90,  June  1916. 
A  plan  for  vocational  education  made  necessary  by  the  loss  of  industrial  workers  in  the  war. 

1022.  Scott,   Leon  Wialar.    Practical   education— tomorrow's  demand.    Manual 

training  and  vocational  education,  17  :  665-73,  May  1916. 

1023.  Sneddon,  David.    Problems  of  art  education.    School  and  society,  3  :  685-97, 

May  13,  1916. 
Paper  read  before  the  Eastern  arts  association,  Springfield  meeting,  April  20, 1916. 
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1024.  ThomBBy  F.  W.    Educational  work  of  the  Alchiaon,  Topekm  &  Santa  Fe  rail- 

way CO.  How  this  great  prpgresnve  railway  ByBtem  trains  its  apprentice 
employ^.  Nati<Hial  asKMnation  of  coqKiration  schools,  Bulletin,  3  :  20-29, 
liay  1916. 

1025.  Van  Oaaabeek»  Uchard  X.    Some  educational  values  in  productive  work. 

Industrial-arts  magazines,  5  :  245-49,  June  1916. 
The  edocationftl  valiaet  <tf  prodocUre  work  in  Che  woodworkiOK  Industry. 

1026.  Wade,  John  B.    Experimenting  with  prevocational  training  in  New  York 

city.    Educational  administratiou  and  supervision,  2  :  343-^,  June  1916. 

Discuses  the  Gtry  sod  the  Ettinser  plans  kx  vooatioDal  trminJng  in  New  York  city,  gMng 
the  main  festures  of  each. 

1027.  Women's  educational  and  industrial  union,  Boston.    The  School  of  sales- 

manrfiip.  Department  store  education  for  saleswomen,  for  teachers.  March 
1916.    19  p.    12''. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1028.  Hollingworth,  H.  L.    Vocational  psychology;  ita  problems  and  methods. 

With  a  chapter  on  The  vocational  aptitudes  of  women,  by  Leta  Stetter  HoUing- 
worth.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1916.    xviii,  308  p.    8^. 

i029.  National  aoaoeiation  of  corporation  achoola.  Advance  copy  of  the  report 
of  Committee  on  vocational  guidance  (The  organic  development  of  business) 
.  .  .  Fourth  annual  convention,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  30  to  June  2,  1916. 
148  p.    8**. 

1030.  Bighter,  Leonard.    Vocational  guidance  a  part  of  regular  school  work.    In- 

dustrial-arts magazine,  5 :  34^-48,  August  1916. 

A  plan  of  vocational  guldanoe  based  on  a  coarse  In  general  indnstrial  intelligence  in  the  ele* 
mentary  grades  and,  as  the  chQdren  advance,  the  working  out  of  projects  with  their  attendant 
problems,  accompanied  by  suggestions  relative  to  the  occupation  most  stressed.  By  such  a 
plan  the  author  says  it  is  hoped  the  boys  and  girls  will  come  through  their  own  development  to 
realise  their  abilities  to  fill  a  definite  place  in  the  world  of  workers. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION:  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

1031.  American  association  of  farmers'  institute  workers.    Proceedings  of  the 

twentieth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  August  12-14,  1915. 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  1915.  155  p.  8°.  (L.  R.  Taft,  secretary,  East  Lan- 
sing, Mich.) 

Contains:  1.  Q.  I.  Christie:  Movable  schools  of  agriculture  and  their  work,  p.  42-44;  Discus- 
sion, p.  44-47.  2.  F.  S.  Cooley:  The  cooperation  of  Cetrn^ers'  institutes  with  other  educational 
agencies,  p.  47-66;  Discussion,  p.  56^59.  3.  Bradford  Knapp:  How  can  we  help  the  boys?  p. 
73-76.  4.  W.  D.  Hurd:  Shall  extension  services  include  the  social,  recreational  and  educational 
improvement  of  rural  and  urban  districts?  p.  124-34.  5.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Calvin:  Organisation  and 
methods  in  home  economics,  p.  134-40. 

1032.  Aaaooiation.  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-ninth  annui^I  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  of  the  fourth 
annual  convention  of  the  Land-grant  college  engineering  association,  held  at 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  August  11-13, 1915.  Montpelier,  Vt.,  The  Capital  City  press, 
1915.    304  p.    8**.    (J.  L.  Hills,  secretary,  Burlington,  Vt.) 

Contains:  Auodation  o/ American  eLgrteuitural  colleges  and  experiment  station*.  1.  Bills  relat- 
ing to  agricultural  extension  introduced  in  Congress  Dec.  15,  1909,  to  Dec.  12, 1913,  p.  35-44.  2. 
A.  C.  True:  Report  of  the  Committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture,  p.  45-70.  3.  E.  A.  Bryan:  A 
national  system  of  education,  p.  72-82.  4.  A.  R.  Hill:  The  preparation  of  teachers  as  contem- 
plated in  the  Nelson  amendment,  p.  96-100.  5.  Samuel  Avery:  Report  of  the  committee  on 
college  organization  and  policy,  p.  104-23.  6.  A.  Vivian:  The  correlation  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture with  the  other  colleges  of  the  state,  p.  130-S4.  7.  S.  P.  Capen:  The  relation  of  the  Bureau 
of  education  to  the  agricultural  colleges,  p.  140-40.  8.  R.  A.  Pearson:  The  preparation  required 
for  the  college  teacher  in  agriculture,  p.  15d-59.    9.  T.  F.  Ilunt:  The  preparation  required  for 
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research  work  in  agriculture,  p.  150-61.  10.  A.  C.  True:  The  preparation  required  for  extension 
work  in  agriculture,  p.  161-65;  Discussion,  p.  165-68.  11.  C.  A.  Keffer:  County  organization  of 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  iiome  economics,  p.  214-20.  12.  W.  D.  Hurd:  Shall  exten- 
sion service  include  the  social,  recreational  and  educational  improvement  of  rural  and  urban  dis- 
tricts? p.  232-41.  13.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Calvin:  Organ&ation  and  methods  in  home  economics  ex- 
tension, p.  241-46.  Land-grant  coUege  engineering  astoeiaUon,  14.  C.  H.  Benjamin:  Report  of 
special  committee  on  fees  for  professional  (engineering)  services  in  land-grant  colleges,  p.  259-71. 
15.  A.  W.  Richter:  Adaptation  of  engineering  education  to  local  needs,  p.  274-77.  16.  O.  A. 
Covell:  Correlation  of  courses  of  study  in  engineering,  p.  277-81.  17.  O.  V.  P.  Stout:  Lessons 
to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  p.  286-94. 

1033.  Butterfleld,  Eenyon  L.    A  state  system  of  agricultural  education  .  .  .-  Jan- 

uary, 1916.    Boston,  Wright  and  Potter  printing  company,  1916.    19  p.    8®. 
Reprinted  from  the  fifty-third  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  college.    Pub- 
lic document  31,  Fart  1. 

1034.  GuBS,  Boland  W.    A  graded  course  of  garden  work  and  nature-study.    Na- 

ture-study review,  12  :  213-25,  May  1916. 
Outline  of  the  course,  grades  1  to  9. 

1035.  Bandall,  John  L.    Practical  agricultm^  training  for  city>children.    Pennsyl- 

vania school  journal,  64  :  461-63,  April  1916. 

Address  before  the  Department  of  county  superintendents  of  the  Pennsylvania  educational 
association. 

1036.  Taylor,  H.  C.    The  essentials  of  agricultural  education.    Wisconsin  journal 

of  education,  48  :  126-30,  May  1916. 

1037.  Teall,  Kobert  J.    The  effective  use  of  the  school  farm:  a  record  of  an  unfin- 

ished experiment.    Manual  training  and  vocational  education,  17  ;  762-70, 

June  1916. 
The  use  of  a  school  farm  as  a  means  in  high-school  agricultural  education. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1038.  Bevier,  Isabel.    Home  economics:  its  opportunities  and  obligations.    School 

and  society,  3  :  737-41,  May  20,  1916. 

1039.  Boughton,  Alice  C.    Household  arts  and  school  lunches.    Cleveland,  0.,  The 

Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    170  p.    plates.    12°. 
One  of  the  25  sections  of  the  report  of  the  education  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the 
Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1915. 

1040.  Kaufixnaji,  Terva  E.    The  teaching  of  home  economics  in  the  niral  schools  in 

connection  with  the  school  lunch.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  65  :  313-20, 

July  1916. 
Tells  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  home  economics  of  Ohio  state  university. 

1041.  Loomis,  Alice.    Home  economics  correspondence  courses  of  collegiate  grade. 

Journal  of  home  economics,  8  :  227-31 ,  May  1916. 

Presented  at  the  Conference  of  teachers  of  home  economics  in  Land  grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, held  in  connection  with  the  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
1915. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1042.  EaBtem  coniniercial  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth 

annual  convention.  New  York  City,  April  20-22,  1916.    Business  journal, 

40  :  438-64,  June  191b. 

Contains:  1.  C.  A.  Herrick:  Articulation  of  secondary  education  and  higher  education,  p. 
44(M4.  2.  F.  r.  Baits:  The  aim  and  extent  of  a  bookkeeping  course  in  secondary  schools  and 
classroom  methods,  p.  444-47.  3.  F.  C.  Schwedtman:  Commercial  education  and  the  National 
city  bank,  p.  447-52.  4.  F.  H.  Sommer:  Commercial  law,  its  place  and  content  in  the  secondary 
school,  p.  453^.  5.  Percy  Strauss:  Preparing  for  business,  p.  454-56.  6.  W.  E.  Dengler:  The 
aim,  content  and  method  of  teaching  business  English,  p.  456-60.  7.  J.  S.  Knox:  Salesmanship, 
p.  460-63. 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1043.  American  medical  association.    Council  on  medical  education.    Report 

of  the  twelfth  annual  conference,  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  February  7,  1916. 

American  medical  association  bulletin,  11  :  83-160,  January  15, 1916.    (N.  P. 

Colwell,  secretary,  535  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contaizis:  l.N.  P.  (Tolwell:  Progress  in  medical  education,  p.  93-107.  2.  James  Ewing:  Prin- 
ciples and  experiments  in  medical  education,  p.  120-28.  3.  F.  S.  Lee:  A  proposed  undergraduate 
course  in  clinical  physiology,  p.  129-32;  Discussion,  p.  132-35.  4.  V.  C.  V«ughn:  Educational 
standards,  p.  148-^. 

1044.  Association  of  American  law  schools.    Handbook  .  .  .  and  proceedings 

of  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  December  28-30,  1915. 

122  p.    8°.    (Eugene  A.  Gilmore,  secretary-treasurer,  Madison,  Wis.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  S.  Richards:  Progress  in  legal  education,  p.  00-70.  2.  Papers  and  discussion 
concerning  the  Redlich  report,  p.  77-118. 

1045.  National  league  of  nursing  education.    Proceedings  of  the  twenty-first 

annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at  San  Francisco,   Cal.,  June  21-25,   1915. 

Baltimore,  Williams  &  Wilkins  company,  1915.    235  p.    8**.    (Isabel  M. 

Stewart,  secretary,  Columbia  university.  New  York  City) 

Contains:  1.  Louise  M.  Po\vb11:  Existing  affiliations  between  universities  and  training  schools, 
p.  107-14.^  2.  How  to  help  pupil  nurses  to  study,  p.  115-22.  3.  Anne  M.  Nicholson:  What  con- 
stitutes good  teaching,  p.  123-33.  4.  H.  D.  Favill:  What  the  medical  profession  can  contribute 
to  nursing  education,  p.  153-60.  5.  W.  H.  Smith:  The  educational  function  of  the  hospital,  p. 
160-69.  6.  Lila  Pickhardt:  Record  keeping  in  schools  for  nurses,  p.  169-73;  Discussion,  p.  173-76. 
7.  Carolyn  Qray:  Self-government— its  advantages  and  limitations  as  applied  to  schools  of 
nursing,  p.  192-98;  Discussion,  p.  198-205. 

1046.  Barker,  Lewellys  P.    The  teaching  of  clinical  medicine.    Science,  43  :  789- 

10,  June  9,  1916. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  medical  colleges,  Chicago,  February  1916. 
Writer  deals  with  the  development  of  the  teaching  of  the  science  and  art  of  diagnosis. 

1047.  Councilman,  W.  T.    Further  reflections  of  a  medical  teacher.    Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  66  :  2045-51,  June  24,  1916. 
Comparison  of  German  and  American  methods  of  teaching,  etc. 

1048.  Harris,  D.  Fraser.    The  influence  of  Greec^  on  science  and  medicine.    Sci- 

entific monthly,  3  :  51-65,  June  1916. 
An  hiteresting  historical  sketch. 

1049.  Smith,  Alexander.    The  training  of  chemists.    Science,  n.  s.  43  :  619-29, 

Mav  5,  1916. 

A  plea  for  more  research  work  and  adequate  training.  Discusses  standard  courses,  equipment, 
etc. 

An  address  delivered  in  Urbana,  at  the  opening  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

1050.  Thayer,  WiUiam  S.    Teaching  and  practice.    Science,  n.  s.  43  :  691-705,- 

May  19,  1916. 

Discusses  the  problems  which  confront  the  director  of  a  department  of  medicine  today. 

Address  of  the  president  of  the  Congress  of  American  physicians  and  surgeons  delivered  at 
Washington,  May  9, 1916. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1051.  Citizenship  syllabus.    Prepared  by  Research  department  of  the  Committee  for 

immigrants  in  America.    Albany,  N.  Y.,  New  York  state  department  of 

education,  1916.    48  p.    8°. 

Reprinted  in  Atlantic  educational  Journal,  11 :  459-d4,  518-24,  May,  June  1916. 

''Although  the  material  here  presented  was  designed  for  classes  of  immigrants,  it  will  prove 
equally  serviceable  for  any  class  of  students  beginning  the  study  of  cirics." 
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1052.  Ellis,  Dayton.    Community  life  and  social  problems.    Pennsylvania  school 

journal,  64  :  561-67,  June  1916. 

Gives  a  plan  of  teaching  civics  based  on  oommonity  life.  First  the  class  briefly  reviews  the 
civics  taught  in  the  grades  and  then  a  rather  detailed  study  is  made  of  the  industrial  (vocational), 
educational,  religious,  social  (home),  and  political  phases  of  community  life. 

1053.  Foster,  G-.  A.    Making  good  citizens.    School  education,  35  :  8-9,  June  1916. 

A  course  in  civics,  not  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  but  through  thought,  si)eech,  and 
-  action  materially  assisting  hi  preparing  boys  and  girls  to  live  lives  of  usefulness,  and  to  get  a  clearer 
viewpoint  for  the  technical  study  of  the  subjects  of  civics  in  the  high  school  course. 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

1054.  Creel,  Oeorge.    Military  training  for  our  youth.    Century  magazine,  92  :  20- 

26,  May  1916. 

Writer  contends  that  compulsory  military  training  will  contribute  to  the  wholesomeness  and 
virility  of  the  race.    It  will  heighten  patriotism,  and  improve  the  physique  of  yout]k 

1055.  Meiklejohn,   Alexander.    A  schoolmaster's  view  of  compulsory  military 

training.    School  and  society,  4  :  9-14,  July  1,  1916. 
Address  before  the  Academy  of  political  science.  May  18, 1916. 
*  Discusses  the  proposal  of  universal  compulsory  military  training  as  a  matter  of  educational 
policy. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  MAIMED  SOLDIERS. 

1056.  Bougld,  C.    Entre  les  deux  rives,  une  conference  sur  les  ^coles  de  mutil^s. 

Revue  p6dagogique,  68  :  26^77,  April  1916. 

Shows  the  possibility  of  the  schools  for  the  wounded  in  developing  the  industrial  resources  of 
France  after  the  war. 

1057.  HanTian,  l^omas.    Technical  schools  for  maimed  soldiers:  L'^cole  Joffre. 

Contemporary  review,  110  :  105-12,  July  1916.  <» 

A  movement  in  France  for  the  ''re-education  "  of  soldiers  who  have  been  so  injured  in  the  war 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  follow  their  former  employment.  First  school  was  established  in 
Lyons.    Other  cities  and  towns  have  followed  rapidly  in  the  steps  of  Lyons. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1058.  Southern  aasodatioix  of  college  women.    Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth 

annual  meeting,  April  13-15,  1916,  Montgomery,  Ala.    108  p.    8°.    (Mary  L. 
HarknesB,  secretary,  New  Orleans,  La.) 
Contains:  1.  Elizabeth  A.  Colton:  The  changing  emphasis  in  the  education  of  women  in  the 
'*  South,  p.  11-15.    2.  W.  W.  Guth:  First  things  first,  p.  15-21. 

1059.  Cannon,  Mary  Agnes.    The  education  of  women  during  the  Renaissance. 

Washington,  D.  C,  1916.    182  p.    8°. 

A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  Catholic  sisters  collie  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Contents.— Prefftce.— I.  Italy.— II.  Spain  and  rortugal.— III.  England.— IV.  France.- V. 
Northern  Europe.— Bibliography. 

1060.  Conference  on  the  prospective  work  of  Carson  college  for  girls  euid 

Charles  E.  Ellis  college.  Care  and  training  of  orphan  and  fatherless  girls. 
Proceedings  of  a  Conference  .  .  .  held  at  Philadelphia,  October  13-14,  1915, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  Carson  college  and  Ellis  college.  Published 
by  the  Wm.  F.  Fell  company  [1916]    236  p.    plates.    8°. 

1061.  Ferris,  Helen  J.,  ed.    The  new  world  and  the  college  woman.    Contributions 

by  women  college  graduates  who  have  adventured  in  the  modem  work-a-day 

world  ajxd  found  their  places  there.    Bookman,  February-May  1916. 

CoNTBNTS.— I.  A  pageant  of  college  women,  by  Ella  McCaleb.— II.  The  business  of  play,  by 
Mathilde  Vossler.— III.  Opportimitles  for  college  women  in  library  work,  by  Mary  Emogene 
Hazeltine  (42 :  678-91,  February  1910)— IV.  An  editorial  experience,  by  Oabrielle  Elliot.— V. 
Conserring  the  immigrant  girl,  by  Edith  L.  Jardine.— VI.  A  bacteriologist  at  work,  by  Ruth 
O.  rierson  (43 :  Ca-74,  March  1910)— VII.  The  school  garden,  by  M.  Louise  Greene.— VIII. 
CoU^e  women  in  business,  by  Mary  A.  White.— IX.  Training  for  efTicieney  in  the  department 
store,  by  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince  (43  :  183-93,  April  1916)— X.  Adventures  in  practical  aesthetics, 
by  Antoinette  R.  Perrett.- XI.  The  college  graduate  in  welfare  work,  by  Helen  J.  Ferris.— XII. 
Secretarial  work  and  the  college  woman,  by  Ann  E.  Thomas  (43  :  28&-97,  May  1916). 
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1062.  Perry,  Lorinda.    Millinery  as  a  trade  for  women  .  .  .    Prepared  under  the 

direction  of  Suaan  Myra  Kingsbury  and  Marion  Parris  Smith  .  .  .  New  York, 
London  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  company,  1916.  134  p.  8°.  (Wo- 
men's educational  and  industrial  union,  Boston.    Department  of  research. 

Studiea  in  economic  relations  of  women,  vol.  5) 

Submitted  in  partial  fulfilment  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  the  department  of 
economics,  Bryn  Kawr  college. 

1063.  Bichafdii,  Florence  L.    The  dean  of  women.     American  schoolmaster,  9: 

241-61,  June  1916. 

Adapted  from  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  Coitral  association  of  normal  sdiool 
presidents,  at  Chicago,  February  18, 1916. 

Discusses  the  various  duties  of  the  dean  of  women. 

1064   Richmond,  Winifred.    Present  practices  and  tendencies  in  the  secondary 

education  of  girls.    Pedagogical  seminary,  23  :  184-98,  June  1916. 

Discusses  the  following  questions:    segregation,  home  economics,  housecraft  or  housecraft 
schools,  vocational  courses  and  trade  schoob,  and  continuation  schools. 

1065.  Vassar,  Matthew.    The  autobiography  and  letters  of  Matthew  Vassar,  ed. 

by  Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight.  New  York,  Oxford  university  press,  Ameri- 
can branch,  1916.    210  p.    illus.    S"". 

1066.  Vaasar  college.    The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Vassar  college, 

October  10  to  13, 1915;  a  record.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Vassar  college,  1916. 
337  p.    plates.    8**. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1067.  Sibley,  James  Ii.    County  training  schools  in  Alabama.    Southern  workman, 

45  :  407-12,  July  1916. 

Work  of  the  new  type  of  school  for  negro  youth  In  the  South,  fostered  by  the  States  board  in 
cooperation  with  the  public  school  authorities  in  the  counties. 

1068.  Willcox,  William  G.    Tuskegee's  contribution  to  natural  efficiency.    South- 

em  workman,  45  :  446-48,  August  1916. 

EDUCATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

1069.  Lenz,  Frank  B.    The  education  of  the  immigrant.    Educational  review, 

51  :  469-77,  May  1916. 

Discusses  the  education  of  immigrant  adults  and  evening  schools  for  foreigners.  Advocates 
snpplementary  activities;  and  mentions  the  main  assimilative  activities  of  the  immigrant  child. 

1070.  Miller,  Herbert  A.    The  school  and  the  immigrant.    Cleveland,  0.,  The 

Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    102  p.    12**. 

One  of  the  25  sections  of  the  report  of  the  education  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the 
Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1915. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

1071.  Nitchie,  Edward  B.    Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  lip-reading.    Volta 

review,  18  :  269-80,  July  1916. 

Explahis  his  method  of  lip-reading  Lays  emphasis  on  the  mental-fiictor.  Discusses  the 
subject  imder  the  followhig  heads:  1.  Synthetic  power  of  the  mind;  2.  The  intuitive  power  of  the 
mind;  3.  Quickness  of  mind;  4.    .\iertness  of  mind;  5.  The  power  of  concentration. 

1072.  Statistics  of  speech-teaching  in  American  schools  for  the  deaf.    Volta  review, 

18  :  200-13,  May  1916. 
Gives  list  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  on  March  1, 1916,  with  extensive  statistics. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1073.  Comman,  Oliver  P.    Special  classes  in  the  public  schools.    The  backward  and 

the  mentally  deficient  pupil.    Current  education,  20  :  143-46,  May  1916. 

Abstract  of  an  address  given  at  the  exhibit  on  feeblemhidedness,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Public  charities  association  of  Pennsylvania. 
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1074.  BdBon,  Andrew  W.    The  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  child  in  the  public 

schools.    Ungraded,  1  :  18^93,  April  1916. 
Gives  some  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  feeble-minded  children  in  the  public  schools. 

1075.  Ooddard,  H.  H.    Defectives  in  the  schools.    Teaching,  2  :  5-18,  April  1, 1916. 

1076.  HcMurtrie,  Douglas  C.    Industrial  training  in  Edinburgh  for  crippled  boys 

and  girls.    American  journal  of  care  for  cripples,  3  :  10-16, 1916. 

Reprinted  by  i)ermission  from  the  Joumal  of  the  Missouri  state  medical  association,  St.  Louis, 
1916,  xiii,  p.  78-81. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1077.  Wisconsin  state  board  of  industrial  education.    Papers  and  discussions, 

Conferences  of  teachers,  Wisconsin  public  industrial,  commercial,  continua- 
tion and  evening  schools  .  .  .  Madison,  Published  by  the  Board,  1916.  113  p. 
8^.    (Its  Bulletin  no.  13) 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1078.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.  and  McKinnie,  Adele.    The  public  library  and  the  pub- 

lic schools.  Cleveland,  0.,.The  Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  founda- 
tion, 1916.    93  p.    illus.    12^. 

One  of  tha  25  sections  of  hhe  report   f  the  education  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the  Sur- 
vey committee  of  tho  Cleveland  foundation  In  1919. 

1079.  Bostwick,  Arthur  E.    How  the  community  educates  itself.    Library  joumal, 

41  :  541-47,  August  1916. 
Read  before  the  American  library  association,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  June  27, 1916. 

1080.  Cabot,  EUa  Lynxan.    Children's  reading  as  a  help  in  training  bharacter. 

Religious  education,  11  :  207-20,  June  1911. 

_  % 

1081.  Hudson,  Jay  William.    The  libfary  and  the  modem  university.    Public 

Ubraries,  21  :  29^-97,  July  1916. 

Address  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  library  building  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, January  6, 1916. 

1082.  Logasa,  Hannah.    Some  phases  of  Ubrary-study-room  management.    School 

review,  24  :  352-^58,  May  1916. 
Oives  a  list  of  8tud>  helps  for  students  of  the  University  high  school,  Chicago,  111. 

1083.  Walter,  Frank  E.    The  coming  high-school  library.    New  York  libraries, 

5  :  78-81,  May  1916. 

Paper  rend  at  meeting  of  the  library  section  of  the  New  York  state  teachers*  association,  No- 
vember 23, 1915.  Also  published  in  Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  assooiatlon,  3 :  137- 
41,  May  1916. 

BUBEAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

1084.  Advancement  of  the  teacher  with  the  class;  by  James  Mahoney.     Washington, 

1916.    81  p.    (BuUetin,  1915,  no.  42) 

1085.  Education  exhibits  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  exposition,  San  Fran- 

cisco, Gal.,  1915;  by  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.  Washington,  1916.  113  p.  illus. 
(Bulletin,  1916,  no.  1) 

1086.  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and  rulings  affecting  the  land-grant  colleges  of  agri- 

culture and  mechanic  arts.    Washington,  1916.    19  p. 

1067.  The  institutional  budget;  by  Hollis  Godfrey.    Washington,  1916.    16  p. 
(Higher  education  circular,  April  1916) 
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1088.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index,  February,  1915- 

January,  1916.    Washington,  1916.    28  p.    (Bulletin,  1916,  no.  15) 

1089.  Needed  changes  in  secondary  education.    Two  papers  presented  at  the  Pan 

American  scientific  congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  27,  1915,  to 
January  8, 1916;  by  Charles  William  Eliot  and  Ernesto  Nelson.  Washington, 
1916.    32  p.    (Bulletin,  1916,  no.  10) 

1090.  Problems  involved  in  standardizing  state  normal  schools;  by  Cliarles  Hubbard 

Judd  and  Samuel  Chester  Parker.  Washington,  1916.  141  p.  illus.  (Bul- 
letin, 1916,  no.  12) 

PERIODICALS  REPRESENTED  IN  TfflS  NUMBER. 

America,  59  East  Eighty-third  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  journal  of  care  for  cripples,  3505  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  journal  of  sociology.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
American  ph>'mcal  education  review,  93  Westford  avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 
American  school,  P.  O.  Box  134,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
American  school  board  journal,  129  Michigan  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
American  schoolmaster.  State  normal  college,  Ypailanti,  Mich. 
Atlantic  educational  journal,  19  West  Saratoga  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Atlantic  monthly,  4  Park  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Better  schools.  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Bookman,  Fourth  avenue  and  Thirtieth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
British  journal  of  psychology,  London,  England. 

Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
Business  journal,  20  Vesey  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Calcutta  review,  Calcutta,  India. 

Catholic  educational  association  bulletin,  1651  East  Main  street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Catholic  educational  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Catholic  historical  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Century  magazine,  363  Fourth  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Child- welfare  magazine,  227  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Classical  journal.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
Contemporary  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cosmopolitan  student,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Current  education,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Education,  120  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  Warwick  and  York,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Educational  bi-monthly.  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  111. 
Educational  conference,  TMiite water,  Wis. 

Educational  foundations,  31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Educational  review,  Columbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Elementary  school  journal,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
Engineering  education,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
English  journal.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  III. 
Hibbert  journal,  6  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
High  school  quarterly,  Athens,  Ga. 
Independent,  119  West  Fortieth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Industrial-arts  magazine,  129  Michigan  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Journal  of  education,  6  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Journal  of  educational  psychology,  Warwick  and  York,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy,  London,  England. 
Journal  of  geography,  Madison,  Wis. 
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Journal  of  home  economics^  Station  N,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  535  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago, 

III. 
Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5  South  Water  street,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 
Kentucky  high  school  quarterly,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Library  journal,  241  West  Thirty-seventh  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Manual  training  and  vocational  education,  Manual  arts  press,  Peoria,  111. 
Mathematics  teacher,  41  North  Queen  street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Minnesota  state  normal  schools  quarterly  journal,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Modem  hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mother's  magazine,  David  C.  Cook  publishing  company,  Elgin,  111. 
Nation,  P.  0.  Box  794,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  association  of  corporation  schools.  Bulletin,  Irving  place  and  Fifteenth 

street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  review,  London,  England. 

Nature-study  review,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
Nebraska  teacher,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

New  republic,  421  West  Twenty-first  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York  libraries,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Nineteenth  century,.  249  West  Thirteenth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ohio  educational  monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio.  • 

Ohio  history  teachers'  journal,  Ohio  state  university,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Optimist,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Outlook,  287  Fourth  avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pedagogical  seminary,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Pennsylvania  school  journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Physical  training,  124  East  Twenty-eighth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh  school  bulletin,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Playground,  1  Madison  avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Popular  educator,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Progress,  Athens,  Ga. 

Psychological  clinic.  Woodland  avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Public  libraries.  Library  bureau,  Chicago,  111. 

Quarterly  journal  of  public  speaking.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
Quarterly  journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak. 
Religious  education,  332  South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Revue  de  I'enseignement  des  langues  vivantes,  Paris,  France. 
Revue  des  deux  mondes,  Paris,  France. 
Revue  intemationale  de  I'enseignement,  Paris,  France. 
Revue  p6dagQgique,  Paris,  France. 
Revue  universitaire,  Paris,  France. 
School  and  home  education,  Bloomington,  111. 
School  and  society.  The  Science  press,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 
School  education,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
School  journal,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
School  news  and  practical  educator,  Taylorville,  111. 
School  review.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  III. 
School  science  and  mathematics.  Mount  Morris,  111. 
Science,  Substation  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Scientific  American  supplement,  361  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Scientific  monthly.  The  Science  press.  Garrison,  N.  Y. 
Scribner's  magazine,  597  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Sierra  educational  news,  San  FtanciBco,  Cat. 

SoHthem  school  journal,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Southern  workman,  Hampton,  Va. 

Stanford  alumnus,  Stanford  university,  Cal. 

Teachers  college  record,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teaching,  State  normal  school,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Ungraded,  1701  Fulton  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  June  S,  1916. 

Sir:  Modem  political,  social,  and  industrial  life  demands  some 
degree  of  education  for  all  people.  Modern  humanitarian  idealism 
recognizes  the  right  of  every  child  to  such  education  as  will  enable 
it  to  live  happily  and  successfully.  That  no  child  may  be  denied 
this  right  and  that  society  and  industry  mav  be  served  most  effec- 
tively,  most  progressive  countries  of  the  world  have  enacted  laws  for 
compulsory  school  attendance  through  the  elementary  grades  or  to 
the  age  of  12, 14,  or  16.  But  many  children  are  afflicted  with  tuber- 
culosis in  some  form;  some  are  poorly  nourished  and  are  anemic; 
others  suflPer  from  various  other  physical  defects.  For  these,  regular 
attendance  upon  indoor  schools  may  be  very  injurious.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  schools  is  important,  but  life  and  health  are  more 
important.  Some  means  must  therefore  be  found  by  which  these 
children  may  acquire  education  without  danger  to  life  or  further 
impairment  of  health.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  open- 
air  school  rightly  conducted  is  much  better  for  these  children  than 
the  ordinary  schools,  housed  too  often  in  dusty,  overheated,  and 
badly  ventilated  buildings.  So  it  has  come  about  that,  althoiigh  the 
modern  open-air  school  is  of  very  recent  origin,  it  is  now  found  in 
most  or  all  of  our  larger  cities  and  towns  a^d  in  many  of  the  smaller 
ones.  Its  special  value  both  for  education  and  for  heAlth  is  due  to 
the  combination  of  pure  fresh  air,  proper  nourishment,  and  a  freer 
regimen  which  makes  possible  a  wiser  alternation  of  work  and  rest 
than  is  permitted  by  the  schedule  of  most  schools. 

The  movement  in  this  country  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  open-air  schools  has  been  hastened  through  the  initiation 
and  financial  assistance  of  various  volunteer  societies  and  private 
foundations  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  or  for  the  general 
conservation  of  public  health.  One  of  the  foundations  which  has 
been  especially  helpful  in  this  movement  is  the  Elizabeth  McCormick 
Memorial  Fund,  of  Chicago,  111.,  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Hall  McCormick  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  "to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  child  life  in  the  United  States."  This  foundation  has 
assisted  very  largely  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  open- 
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air  schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  has  also  rendered  valuable 
service  by  gathering  and  publishing  information  on  the  equipment, 
organization,  and  work  of  open-air  schools  and  by  advising  school 
officers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  regard  to  these.  I  was,  there- 
fore, glad  to  accept  the  cooperation  of  this  foundation  in  the 
preparation  of  this  manuscript,  which  I  am  transmitting  herewith, 
on  the  organization,  equipment,  and  conduct  of  open-air  schools  in 
this  and  other  countries.  To  this  end  Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley, 
director  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  was  appointed 
a  special  collaborator  in  this  bureau ;  and  Dr.  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar, 
special  agent  of  the  bureau  and  professor  of  health  education  in 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was 
requested  to  work  with  him.  In  their  work  they  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Miss  Mabel  Broun  Ellis.  The  manuscript  was  prepared 
after  a  very  careful  and  thorough  study  of  open-air  schools  in  most 
or  all  of  the  more  progressive  countries  of  the  world.  Fortunately, 
the  material  from  Europe  was  collected  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war.  I  recommend  that  the  manuscript  be  published  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
and  the  widespread  interest  manifested  in  it  justify  its  publication. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Comndssioner. 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Open-air  schools  represent  one  of  the  latest  developments  in  public- 
school  organization.  They  came  as  the  result  of  a  desire  for  better 
conservation  of  the  health  of  those  children  who,  by  reason  of  a  tuber- 
culous affection,  poor  nourishment,  or  other  debilitating  conditions, 
were  unable  to  profit  physically  and  mentally  by  the  life  and  work 
of  regular  indoor  schools.  This  method  of  dealing  with  physically 
defective  children  signalizes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  decided 
changes  undertaken  in  school  management  for  many  centuries.  In- 
door schools  have  for  the  most  part  grown  and  developed  under  the 
idea  that  teachers  had  to  do  with  the  minds  and  not  with  the  bodies 
of  children,  while  open-air  schools  are  based  on  the  conception 
that  the  first  essential  to  a  worthy  education  is  sound  bodily  health. 
The  former  grew  out  of  the  error  of  assuming  that  mind  is  not  closely 
associated  with  the  physical  body  and  that  early  mental  training  was 
paramount  to  the  demands  of  health ;  the  latter  have  grown  out  of  a 
new  emphasis  on  the  value  of  health  and  physical  soundness  and 
recently  discovered  facts  bearing  on  the  nature  of  certain  diseases 
and  the  best  methods  of  protecting  human  life  from  the  possible 
effects  of  these  diseases. 

Naturally,  as  in  the  case  of  all  progressive  movements,  many  direct 
and  indirect  causes  have  contributed  to  this  end.  Chief  among  these 
were  the  discovery  of  the  germ  which  causes  tuberculosis  and  the 
great  value  of  an  out-of-door  life  and  nourishing  food  in  the  treat- 
ment of  those  afflicted  with  this  disease.  The  world  is  directly  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Koch,  of  Germany,  for  the  former  and  mainly  to  Dr. 
Trudeau,  of  America,  for  the  latter.  In  addition  to  the  impetus 
gained  by  these  discoveries  the  study  of  children  both  in  health  and 
disease  has  been  encouraged  in  the  past  generation  as  never  before, 
and  hygiene  is  now  recognized  as  of  more  worth  than  medicine. 

No  one  with  an  unbiased  mind  can  read  the  accounts  of  the  history 
of  open-air  schools  and  the  results  they  have  already  achieved  with- 
out in  some  measure  forecasting  the  time  when  the  same  conditions 
and  the  same  sort  of  care  will  be  extended  to  the  whole  school  popula- 
tion. Surely  there  is  greater  reason  for  keeping  the  school  children 
of  this  or  any  other  nation  from  sickness  than  there  is  for  attempting 
to  save  them  after  their  health  and  physical  vigor  have  been  im- 
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paired.  The  opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot  that 
in  the  future  "  all  schools  will  be  open-air  schools,"  is  in  line  with 
this  changed  emphasis,  and  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  results  already  attained  in  open-air  schools  seems  eminently 
reasonable. 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  bulletin  are  to  record  something  of  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  open-air  school  movement,  to  point  out 
some  of  the  results  which  have  been  attained  through  this  means  of 
dealing  with  delicate  school  children,  to  designate  in  some  detail 
the  programs  followed  in  such  schools,  and  to  bring  together  in  a 
convenient  form  other  information  which  may  be  needed  by  those 
who  are  planning  to  organize  and  equip  schools  of  this  character. 


OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS. 


Chapter  I. 

SITES  AND  BUILDINGS, 


The  original  open-air  school  was  located  in  a  forest,  and  was 
^  called  a  forest  school.  This  fact  has  had  an  important  influence 
in  the  selection  of  sites  upon  which  open-air  school  buildings  were 
to  be  built.  The  forest  plan  has  not  been  followed  generally  in  the 
United  States,  however.  In  a  few  notable  cases  parks  and  large 
grounds  have  been  utilized  for  this  purpose,  but  many  American 
open-air  schools  are  on  the  roofs  of  city  buildings,  in  old  school- 
houses,  or  on  vacant  lots  and  beaches. 

There  are  some  special  needs  in  open-air  schools  which  can  not 
be  satisfied  short  of  large  grounds,  where  nature  study  may  be 
undertaken  readily  and  naturally,  where  gardening  is  possible, 
where  playgrounds  are  ample,  where  there  is  room  for  rabbit  hutches 
and  cages  for  pets,  and  especially  where  the  air  is  clear  and  pure, 
and  where  the  children  may  be  removed  from  the  distressing  noises 
of  city  life.  Children  in  open-air  schools  are  usually  sick  or  anemic 
because  they  have  been  cheated  out  of  the  birthright  all  children 
should  have — fresh,  clean  air,  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  lives  of  plants  and  animals,  good  food,  and  a  chance  to  play  in 
the  open;  and  roofs,  vacant  lots,  or  other  available  in-town  spaces 
for  getting  the  children  out  in  the  fresh  air  are  only  makeshifts, 
after  all. 

In  Europe  the  arrangement  of  buildings  and  the  choice  of  sites 
for  open-air  schools  have  followed  in  general  the  lines  laid  down  in 
the  original  open-air  school  at  Charlottenburg,  Germany.  The 
Charlottenburg  School  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  pine  forest.  The 
ground  is  rolling  and  sandy.  The  buildings  are  of  inexpensive  con- 
struction, but  are  carefully  planned  for  the  purposes  of  the  school 
and  are  grouped  in  convenient  relation  to  each  other  as  well  as  to 
the  outdoor  features  of  the  place.  The  immediate  grounds  are  not 
only  ample  for  the  buiklings,  but  they  afford  room  for  both  vege- 
table and  flower  gardens,  each  child  having  an  individual  allot- 
ment.    There  is  also  an  open-air  gymnasium  surrounded  by  an 
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inclosure,  where  the  children  have  sun  baths  in  connection  with 
open-air  exercises.  Another  section  is  set  apart  for  play,  where 
the  children  are  allowed  to  engage  in  games  and  sports  of  their 
own  choice.  They  build  wonderful  trenches  and  construct  buildings 
and  other  devices  to  suit  individual  fancies.  Adjoining  this,  and 
usually  merging  into  it,  is  a  section  where  pets  of  different  kinds 
are  kept.  The  children  not  only  care  for  the  pets  hut  help  to  build 
cages,  pens,  and  houses  for  them. 

The  forest  extends  in  every  direction  from  the  school  and  affords 
large  possibilities  for  walks  iind  nature  study,  such  as  the  obser- 


vation of  seed  distribution,  study  of  plant  and  animal  life,  the 
change  of  seasons,  and  other  aspects  of  nature. 

Experiences  gained  in  these  different  activities  are  utilized  in 
drawing  work,  arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  and  in  fact  have 
a  bearing  on  nearly  all  school  subjects.  Drawing  lessons,  as  well  as 
arithmetic,  have  an  added  interest  when  the  work  is  applied  in  the 
construction  of  a  pen  or  house  or  some  article  of  convenience  or 
comfort  for  the  children's  animal  friends. 

The  whole  plan  and  conception  of  the  school  enables  the  teachers 
to  make  an  ally  of  nature  in  their  great  work  of  education.    These 
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features  not  only  keep  the  childi-en  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  but 
bring  them  into  direct  contact  and  cooperation  with  the  primary  and 
fundamental  interests  of  a  child's  life. 

While  few  sites  for  other  European  schools  are  as  ample  as  that 
of  the  Charlottenburg  School,  the  general  features  are  much  the 
same.  At  the  Uffculme  Open-air  School,  near  Blirmingham,  Eng- 
land, the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrow  Cadbury,  the  immediate  site 
is  adequate  for  the  school  buildings,  for  gardens,  playgrounds,  and 
quarters  for  the  pets  and  gives  ample  space  besides.  Moreover,  it 
adjoins  the  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadbury,  and  the  open-air  school 
pupils  are  allowed  access  to  the  grounds.    Shooters  Hill  Open-air 


t'lii.  l.—L'rfculme  Opeo-Alr  Scbool,  BlrmlnKbuBi.  Knglmid,    Ttie  acbool  garden. 

School,  near  London,  is  also  located  near  a  large  forest.  The  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  London,  in  his  report 
for  1913  (p.  258),  outlines  the  considerations  which  in  his  opinion 
shonld  enter  into  the  establishment  of  open-air  schools,  and.  in  gen- 
eral, the  schools  of  England  have  developed  as  he  indicates.  This 
report  states: 

The  site  should  be  shelterwl.  though  fnlrly  open  anrt  easily  accessible.  One 
iicre  of  land  should  l>e  iivailiible  tor.  say,  TiO  children.  The  hiilUllniw  sliould 
tx;  Iflfxpenslve  aod  constructed  in  audi  ii  way  as  to  allow  of  cro^s  ventilation 
and  niaKliuum  tidmlsMion  of  air,  with  adequate  protection  ajminst  stormy 
iveaiher.  In  winter  some  means  of  lieating  la  advlsiihle.  Thy  ilassn>i>nis  must 
l«  n<lapted  for  the  viirious  e<lucatlonal  niethods  of  the  open-air  school.  Including 
maoual  work.    These  classrooms  should   be  constructed   for  2o  pupilii.    The 
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school  premises  shouUl  consist  of  an  administrative  building,  classrooms,  and 
a  resting  shetl.    On  the  question  of  administrative  detail,  the  requirements 
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are  a  kitchen,  (liniuKroom,  doctor's  and  nurse's  room,  and  provision  for  shower 
baths.  As  a  usual  thing,  the  schools  abroad  are  established  for  a  considerable 
number  of  children,  100  or  more. 
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The  same  report  states — 

that  there  shouM  be  a  head  teacher  for  froin  120  to  150  children  and  a 
teacher  for  each  25.  The  teacher  selected  should  have  special  knoivledge  of 
iinture  study,  maiiunl  training,  hygiene,  and  physical  exercise.  There  should 
l>e  a  fully  qualified  nurse  aad  the  necessary  assistants  for  cooking  aad  serving 
ineuls  and  for  bathing,  say,  4  women  for  120  children. 

The  earlier  open-air  schools  in  the  United  States  made  their  be- 
ginnings in  less  favorable  quarters  than  are  enjoyed  by  the  European 
schools.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  enterprises  in  the  United  States, 
private  initiative  led  the  way,  and  such  expedients  as  unused  school- 


Fia.  6, — Interior  oC  Providence  |R.  1.)  Opea-uir  School. 

houses,  ferryboats,  roofs,  porches,  tents,  and  remodeled  buildings 
were  pressed  into  service. 

The  first  open-air  school  in  the  United  States  was  established  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1908.  Lilie  most  open-air  schools  established 
since,  it  had  its  impetus  and  its  initial  support  wholly  or  in  part 
from  individuals  and  organizations  actively  engaged  in  antituber- 
culosis work.  Dr.  Mary  S.  Packard,  whose  letter  is  quoted  below, 
had  been  connected  with  charity  organization  work  for  a  number 
of  years  and  had  been  instrumental,  with  Dr.  Ellen  Stone  and  others, 
in  starting  the  Providence  League  for  the  Suppression  of  Tubercu- 
losis.    In  the  summer  preceding  the  inauguration  of  the  Providence 
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school  they  had  taken  a  group  of  children  who  were  predisposed  to 
tuberculosis  to  a  country  place  belonging  to  a  friend.  They  en- 
countered numerous  difficulties  in  carrying  on  the  project;  but  their 
earnestness  and  zeal  and  their  ability  to  demonstrate  to  the  com- 
munity that  these  children  were  in  no  sense  a  menace  to  the  health 
of  others  allayed  the  fears  of  the  community  and  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  this  sirmmer  schnol. 

Dr.  Packard's  letter  to  Dr.  Jay  Perkins,  president  of  the  Pro^-i- 
dence  League  for  the  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis,  written  August 
14,  1907,  is  as  follows: 

Do  you  tliink  It  Is  too  eurl.v  to  attempt  to  have  a  alnple  xmall  school,  neces- 
Barlly  ungraded,  for  those  [tuberculous]  ohiltlren,  arranged  so  as  to  approxl- 


Fio.  T. — Sea  Breeic  HoBpllal.  Cooer  lalaad.  N.  Y. 

mate  an  out-of-door  school?  It  would,  of  course,  be  &a  experiment  and  In  all 
probability  would  not  be  undertaken  by  the  public  school  authorities;  but  we 
have  thought  It  might  be  run  very  Inexpensively,  and  that  possibly  the  Provi- 
dence League  for  the  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis  or  some  other  society  would 
bear  the  expeniie  of  housing  and  heating,  and  that  the  city  would  supply  a 
leticher.  Probably  there  are  some  tuberculous  teachers.  The  hullillng  would 
be  very  simple;  It  Is  suwrested  that  the  horse  sheds  of  the  Friends'  meeting- 
house, on  North  Main  Street,  could  be  arranged  for  it.  and  that  the  owners 
would  be  willing,  since  they  are  using  their  meetinghouse  so  little  and  have 
given  the  yard  for  a  playpv>iin<l  this  summer;  or  the  little  house  on  Gouanlcnt 
Street,  now  useil  as  a  pure  milk  station,  pnibably  could  be  had  rent  free. 

We  shall  have  about  ten  children  at  the  camp  who  will  soon  have  to  go 
back  to  the  ordinary  schools,  or  would  be  at  home  In  close  rooms,  and  you  will 
know  of  many  more  than  these  who  should  have  an  out-of-door  life  either  dur- 
ing the  day  or  the  night.  If  It  is  impossible  to  give  them  both.    Now  that  the 
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general  Interest  Id  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  is  so  much  greater  than  ever 
before,  do  you  thinb  that  some  such  experiment  might  be  starteil  this  fall? 

This  letter  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response.  The  Charlott«nburg 
School  at  this  time  vols  only  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  and 
little  or  no  data  were  at  hand  for  guidance  and  direction.  However,  , 
the  school  department  of  Providence  had  already  shown  its  pro- 
gressiveness  by  establishing  the  first  ungraded  room  in  the  United 
States  for  retarded  children,  and  the  board  members  were  alive  to 
the  educational  importance  of  this  new  opportunity  of  rendering 
real  service  to  children  in  need. 
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I    Breeie    llaHpltal.   CoD^y    Island,    N.   Y. 


The  League  for  the  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis  stood  ready  with 
offers  of  assistance.  A  schoolhouse  not  at  thut  time  in  use,  and  cen- 
trally located,  was  requested  for  the  purpose  of  a  fresh-air  school, 
and  the  committee  on  city  property  not  only  granted  this  request, 
but  made  all  the  changes  desired,  which  included  the  remodeling  of 
windows  of  one  room  and  the  installation  of  stoves  for  heating  and 
cooking.  These  arrangements  were  so  carefully  made  tliat  they  have 
been  continued  almost  without  change  up  to  the  present  time. 

Another  similar  effort  was  going  on  at  about  the  -same  time  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  For  niuiiy  years  the  Association  foi'  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  had  been  taking  children  fiom  the 
congested  districts  of  New  York  to  Coney  Island  for  recuperation 
07853°— Bull.  23—17 2 
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during  the  summer  months.  Among  the  thousands  of  childi-en  bene- 
fited were  many  children  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  bones 
and  joints.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children,  the  asso- 
ciation established  at  Sea  Breeze,  Coney  Island,  in  the  summer  of 
1903,  a  seaside  tent  camp  for  the  treatment  of  children  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  glands.  The  New  York  Board  of 
Health  estimated  that  there  were  from  4,000  to  5,000  children  under 
15  years  of  age  in  that  city  suffering  from  nonpulmonary  forms  of 
tuberculosis,  and  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  these  children  were 
to  be  found  in  the  tenement  districts. 

The  report  on  the  experiment,  written  at  the  close  of  this  first 
summer,  states: 

It  vvns  a  pathetic  ffroup  of  children  who  came  to  us  In  June,  so  weak  ami 
emaciated  that  It  was  necessary  to  send  one  adult  with  each  child.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  It  wouUl  l)e  difficult  to  select  among 
normal  children  in  our  tenement  district  50  who  look  as  happy  and  as  rugged 
as  those  among  our  earliest  patients  who  have  remalnetl  until  the  end  of  the 
summer.  •  ♦  ♦  These  children  have  lived  out  of  doors  practically  every 
hour.  Each  of  the  four  dormitories  accommcMlates  12  children  and  Is  ventilated 
with  15  windows  always  open,  so  that  even  at  night  the  ventilation  Is  thorough. 

In  1904  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  sent  a  teacher  to  in- 
struct these  children.  The  original  purpose  was  not  to  conduct  a 
school,  but  to  take  a  group  of  these  little  children  and  restore  them 
to  health,  not  only  gratifying  their  desire  to  play  like  other  children, 
but  putting  them  on  the  way  to  useful  citizenship. 

The  results  achieved  at  Providence  and  Sea  Breeze,  reinforcing  as 
they  did  those  at  the  Charlottenburg  School,  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  rapid  development  of  open-air  schools  in  the  Vnited  States. 
Boston,  Mass.,  made  use  of  a  park  refectory;  Xew  York  City  secured 
a  ferry  boat  and  converted  it  into  an  open-air  school.  In  other  cities 
tents  and  buildings  of  inexpensive  construction  were  pressed  into 
sendee. 

So  far  in  the  United  States  the  open-air  school  has  attempted,  first, 
to  take  care  of  anemic,  undernourished,  debilitated  children.  These 
schools  have  had  the  problem  of  providing  not  only  for  proper  class- 
rooms but  facilities  for  kitchen,  diningroom,  bathing,  rest  period, 
and  for  the  physician's  and  nurse's  use.  A  tent  structure  or  cheap 
building  often  serves  satisfactorily  for  the  classroom  work,  provided 
there  is  near  it  a  building  which  will  afford  these  other  facilities 
which  are  indispensable. 

The  first  open-air  school  in  Chicago  was  conducted  by  the  Chicago 
Tuberculosis  Institute  in'  cooperation  with  the  school  board  in  the 
summer  of  1909.  A  tent  was  placed  in  the  yard  of  the  Graham 
School  and  this,  together  with  rooms  in  the  school  plant,  enabled 
the  organizations  to  carry  on  a  summer's  work  for  30  anemic  and 
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debilitated  children.  The  results  of  this  experiment  were  so  grati- 
fying that  the  friends  of  the  movement  felt  that  Chicago  should  go 
forward  and  conduct  a  year-round  school. 

The  best  available  site  thnt>coiild  then  he  found  was  the  roof  of 
(he  Mary  Crane  Nursery,  which  is  located  almost  at  the  exact  center 
of  population  of  Chicago.  Large  numbers  o£  children  needing  spe- 
cial care  lived  in  the  congested  tenements  surrounding  this  building. 
The  roof  equipment  was  not  designed  or  constructed  for  open-air 
school  purposes  but  had  been  used  as  a  fresh-air  station  for  sick 
babies  during  the  summer  time.  The  building  was  a  tent-like  struc- 
ture 1+  by  25  feet,  built  of  asbestos  bosird.    There  was  also  n  canvas 


Fiii.  9. — SHe  i>(  HrBt  year-ruuad  op«D-alr  bvIiooI.  Cblcago,  111. 

shelter  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  which  was  used  to  accommodate 
the  children  during  the  rest  period.  Outside  this  tent  was  an  inclo- 
sure  which  afforded  some  space  for  recreation.  The  kitchen  and 
diningroom  were  located  in  the  rooms  of  the  nursery,  one  floor  below. 
There  was  no  heat  on  the  roof.  The  floor  of  the  schoolroom  wtis 
made  of  common  boards  covered  with  linoleum.  The  windows  were 
hinged  from  the  top  and  could  be  raised  and  lowered  by  pulleys  and 
ropes  from  the  inside.  These  windows  thus  formed  an  open  zone  for 
air,  but  could  be  closed  from  any  side  against  the  storm  and  wind. 

The  room  was  equipped  for  25  children,  but  from  the  beginning 
there  was  always  a  large  waiting  list,  and  the  number  sometimes 
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rose  to  30.  During  the  first  year  the  children  ranged  from  6  to 
16  years  of  age,  aod  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  educaticmal 
progress  represented  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

Two  years  later  another  school  was  opened  on  the  roof  of  the 
Hull  House  Boys'  Club,  which  adjoins  the  Mary  Crane  Nursery. 
On  this  roof  there  is  now  a  locker  room,  lavatories,  shower  baths, 
and  toilets,  and  a  large  resting  shed  which  is  anchored  to  a  frame 
made  of  gas  pipe.  The  building  here  is  also  of  asbestos  board.  This 
site  connects  with  another  roof,  that  of  Bowen  Hall,  another  of  the 
Hull  House  group  of  buildings,  and  this  roof  is  used  as  a  garden. 


where  both  vegetables  and  flowers  are  grown.  The  dining  room  and 
kitchen  are  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Hull  House  Boys'  Club,  just 
under  the  roof  structure. 

In  the  United  States  many  cities  have  adapted  ordinary  school- 
rooms to  open-air  school  work  by  simply  opening  the  windows.  In 
a  room  where  there  is  a  ventilating  system  the  out  duct  should  be 
cut  off  when  the  windows  are  opened.  When  this  detail  has  been 
obseri'ed.  no  interference  has  occurred  with  the  ventilating  system. 
Cure  should  be  taken  also  that  children  do  not  sit  in  immediate 
drafts  and  that  the  wind  does  not  blow  directly  on  them.  This  is 
easily  taken  care  of  by  using  screens  or  ventilators  to  deflect  air 
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currents  upward.  Sometimes  an  alteration  in  the  windows  is  neces- 
sary, or  the  removal  of  a  side  wall  and  installation  of  a  different 
type  of  windows  may  be  desirable. 

In  the  original  open-air  school  in  the  United  States,  at  Providence, 
the  windows  were  hinged  at  the  top  and  could  be  swung  to  the 
ceiling  by  means  of  a  pulley.  In  the  open-window  rooms  in  Chicago 
a  canvas  ventilator  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical 
ventilators.  The  principle  of  this  ventilator  is  the  same  as  that 
of  ventilators  in  commercial  use;  the  difference  is  that  it  allows  the 
windows  to  be  half  open  and  provides  a  greater  intake.     In  New 


Fig.  11. — Open-window  room,  New  York  City.    Double-bunt;  wlndov. 

York  City,  where  there  are  now  more  than  200  open-window  rooms, 
the  double-hung  window  is  the  type  most  generally  used. 

Dr.  John  B.  Todd,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  advocates  a  ventilator 
made  by  stretching  unbleached  muslin  over  a  frame  and  operated 
after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  wire  screen.  This  slides  up  and 
down  according  as  it  is  desired  to  have  the  upper  or  lower  siish 
open. 
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Ill  selecting  locations  for  open-window  rooms,  it  is  preferable  to 
liuve  those  with  two  expoEures.  South  and  east  or  south  and  west 
exposures,  other  things  being  equal,  are  most  desirable.  In  the 
first  ojwn-window  loom  in  the  city  of  Chicago  one  room  was  used 
both  for  recitation  work  and  for  the  rest  period.  The  desks  were 
removed  and  were  replaced  by  tables  and  chairs.  The  tables  and 
chairs  could  be  pushed  to  one  side  to  allow  placing  the  cots  for  the 
rest  period.  These  cots  weie  kept  in  a  corner  or  on  one  side  of 
the  room. 


The  children  wore  their  ordinary  street  wraps.  It  was  found 
necessary,  however,  to  provide  extra  clothing  for  schoolroom  use, 
iind  now  on  Eskimo  coat  and  lumberman's  boots  are  furnished  by 
the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Fund  for  each  child  in  an  open-window 
loom.  The  temperature  averages  about  55°  in  these  rooms  in  the 
winter  months.    There  are  now  15  such  classes  in  Chicago. 

In  some  of  these  open-window  rooms  a  portion  of  a  cloakroom 
is  partitioned  off  and  converted  into  a  kitchen.  In  other  instances 
a  gas  plate  is  placed  in  a  corner  of  an  ordinary  schoolroom  which  is 
used  as  a  diningroom.  A  good-sized  kitchen  cabinet  will  hold  the 
necessary  dishes  and  cooking  utensils-    There  has  been  no  difficulty 
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SO  far  in  the  schools  where  open-window^  rooms  exist  to  find  space 
that  satisfactorily  accommodates  these  added  features. 

The  open-air  school  movement  has  reached  a  phase  where  it  is 
receiving  a  permanent  embodiment  in  definitely  planned  and  con- 
structed buildings  for  the  purpose.  A  number  of  cities  have  already 
built  permanent  buildings  and  others  have  them  in  contemplation. 
Still  other  cities  are  modifying  their  schoolhouse  architecture  and 
are  providing  for  special  open-air  classes  and  more  adequately  pro- 
viding for  fresh  air  and  sunshine  in  all  the  rooms. 

Besides  the  definite  details  of  planning  and  constructing  build- 
ings to  accommodate  the  different  features  of  open-air  schools,  a 
number  of  cardinal  points  should  be  kept  in  mind.  A  mistake  often 
made  in  open-air  school  structures  is  the  use  of  wide  overhanging 
eaves  instead  of  windows  to  give  protection  against  wind  and  storm. 
This  not  only  fails  to  give  control  of  these  elements,  but  has  the 
great  disadvantage  of  shutting  out  the  sunlight  in  winter  and  the 
fi'ee  movement  of  air  in  summer.  There  should  be  regular  windows 
or  canvas  covers  for  such  openings,  preferably  windows,  because 
it  becomes  necessary  at  times  to  close  the  building  on  the  side  from 
which  the  storm  or  wind  is  coming. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Woodruff,  medical  director  of  open-air  schools  in  New 
York  City,  calls  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  constructing  out-of- 
door  classrooms  so  that  they  will  be  satisfactory  in  both  warm  and 
cold  weather.    He  savs: 

The  type  of  classroom  required  in  warm  weather  is  one  in  which  there  is  a 
maximum  amount  of  air  movement  and  in  which  the  roof  is  so  constructed  as 
not  only  to  shut  off  tlie  sun's  rays,  hut  with  an  air  space  to  act  as  an  insulator 
to  prevent  the  air  underneath  the  roof  from  becoming  too  heate<l. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  Dr.  Woodruff  considers  that  most  of 
the  classrooms  for  anemic  children  in  New  York  are  open-window 
rooms  rather  than  outdoor  classes,  and  says  that  for  New  York 
City  children  he  distinctly  prefers  them  to  the  outdoor  classrooms. 

The  site  for  an  open-air  school  should  be  well  drained  and  sup- 
plied with  abundance  of  pure  w^ater.  An  open-air  school  should 
not  be  located  on  a  bare  hilltop,  nor  set  in  a  damp,  shaded  valley. 
One  naturally  associates  an  open-air  school  with  trees  and  rolling 
lawns,  with  abundance  of  sunshine  over  all.  An  ideal  situation  can 
not  be  found  short  of  the  outlying  country  sections  of  the  city.  The 
problem  of  transportation  needs  to  be  solved.  A  natural  forest  in 
some  accessible  place,  yet  out  of  the  main  currents  of  the  hurry  and 
worry  of  modem  life,  seems  to  offer  the  best  opportunity  to  meet 
the  hygienic  needs  of  such  children  as  are  gathered  together  for 
open-air  school  work.  The  presence  of  the  trees  stimulates  the 
children  to  an  observation  of  nature  and  begets  in  them  a  love  of 
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outdoor  life,  which  is  of  vital  importance  for  them  if  they  hope 
to  reach  any  large  degree  of  strength  and  usefulness. 

The  orientation  of  the  open-air  school  building,  despite  the  fact 
that  many  more  liberties  can  be  taken  in  its  construction  than  in 
that  of  the  ordinary  classroom  structure,  nevertheless  calls  for  cer- 
tain common  features.  There  is  no  value  in  useless  exposure  to 
winds  and  biting  weather.  There  is  value,  however,  in  sunshine 
and  in  fresh,  pure  air,  wholesome  food,  and  abundance  of  quiet,  un- 
disturbed repose.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  structures  used 
for  open-air  work  should  receive  abundance  of  sunshine,  yet  not  so 
much  as  to  interfere  with  the  children  in  reading,  writing,  or  any 
other  task  requiring  close  application.  It  is  therefore  justifiable  to 
open  a  rest  shed  toward  the  south,  so  as  to  get  a  full  amount  of 
sunshine,  if  only  the  eyes  of  the  children  while  reclining  may  be 
shaded  from  the  strong  light  With  proper  precaution,  indeed,  it 
is  better  for  children  to  sleep  and  rest  in  the  sunshine  than  in  the 
shade.  When,  however,  the  children  are  working  at  their  books,  the 
same  rule  for  proper  lighting  of  the  classroom,  that  is,  receiving 
the  light  from  the  left,  to  prevent  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from 
falling  across  the  page,  is  applicable.  Open-air  classrooms  ought 
to  get  their  main  light  from  the  east  or  west,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
thorough  sui^ning  each  day,  and  at  the  same  time  a  chance  to  i-egu- 
late  the  light  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  eyestrain. 

Some  heat  is  desirable  in  classrooms  in  open-air  schools,  especially 
in  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  United  States.  The  diningroom, 
kitchen,  showers,  and  toilets  should  always  be  properly  heated. 
Many  open-air  schools  have  no  heat  in  the  classroom,  but  this  makes 
it  necessary  in  cold  weather  to  use  soapstones,  extra  foot  covering, 
electric  warmers,  or  other  devices.  Even  these  expedients,  though 
they  incur  inconvenience  and  expense,  are  preferable  to  a  schoolroom 
kept  air-tight  in  order  to  conserve  the  heat. 

If  heat  is  introduced  into  an  open-air  classroom,  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  old-time  mistake  of  closing  windows  and  keeping 
them  shut  in  order  to  conserve  the  heat.  The  children  must  be  kept 
comfortable:  but  this  can  be  done  by  proper  attention  to  clothing, 
exercise,  and  food.  It  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  modify  the  tem- 
perature in  cold  weather,  but  open-air  school  teachers  must  see  that 
the  air  is  kept  fresh  and  stimulating,  and  that  the  stove  or  heating 
plant  is  made  to  serve,  not  to  dominate.  The  air  must  be  kept  fresh 
and  pure. 

Even  permanent  open-air  school  buildings  are  of  comparatively 
inexpensive  construction.  The  first  open-air  school  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  located  outside  the  city,  on  a  lot  which  commanded  a  good  view 
and  which  provided  space  for  play  and  for  gardens.  Its  first  build- 
ing was  of  a  simple  shack  construction,  and  here  the  early  years  of 
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the  school  were  spent.  One  teacher  has  been  in  charge  since  the 
beginning  and  has  been  able  to  keep  in  personal  touch  with  all  the 
children  who  have  been  through  the  school.  The  success  of  this 
bchool  and  the  need  of  additional  facilities  have  led  the  school  au- 
thorities of  St.  Louis  to  secure  permanent  grounds  in  the  city  and  to 
enlarge  the  work.  They  purchased  a  large  dwelling  occupying  a 
block  which  adjoins  the  Harris  Teachers'  College.  The  dwelling- 
house  has  been  remodeled  and  will  furnish  quarters  for  the  dining 
room,  kitchen,  showers,  lockers,  nurse's  and  doctor's  rooms.  The 
ground  plan  of  this  new  school  is  shown  in  figure  13.  The  plant  is 
to  accommodate  175  tuberculous  children.  Three  one-story  buildings 
will  project  as  wings  from  a  loggia  which  provides  a  covered  passage 
between  the  different  buildings  and  connects  with  the  main  building. 
Heating  and  other  service  pipes  run  in  the  floor  of  this  loggia  and 
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Fig.  13. — Floor  plan  of  open-air  school  unit,  St.  Louis. 

under  the  floors  of  the  classrooms.  The  cost  of  this  building  will 
be  $37,500,  and  the  estimated  yearly  cost  of  operation  $26,250. 

In  September,  1912,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Leland  presented  to  the  city 
of  Detroit  a  building  and  grounds  known  as  the  Nellie  Leland  Open- 
Air  School.  (For  building  and  plans,  see  figures  14  and  15.)  It  was 
first  constructed  to  accommodate  25  children,  but  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing it  was  enlarged  to  double  the  capacity  and  now  has  50  chil- 
dren. Originally  the  expense  other  than  the  teacher  and  school 
equipment  was  paid  by  the  Detroit  Society  for  the  Prevention  and 
Study  of  Tuberculosis.  In  1914  the  city  assumed  the  entire  expense 
for  the  operation  of  the  school. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  has  a  new  building  known  as  the  Cherry  Street  Open- 
Air  School.  Schoolrooms,  diningroom,  and  kitchen  are  provided  on 
the  first  floor;  dormitories,  musicroom,  and  bathrooms  on  the  second 
floor.    The  schoolrooms  are  screened  and  have  canvas  windows  open- 
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ing  on  thf  inside.  It  accunimodute^i  UU  children,  30  of  whom  remuin 
ttt  the  school  both  duy  und  night.  Expenses  of  food  and  nurse  are 
paid  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  The  balance  of  the  expenses 
lire  met  by  the  board  of  education  of  Toledo.     (See  Bgure  16.) 

Columbus,  Ohio,  has  an  open-air  school  building,  erected  by  J 
the  Columbus  Society  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Tubercu- 
losis, at  an  expense  of  $C,111.  The  frame  building  shown  in 
figure  18  contains  a  large  schoolroom,  diningroom,  kitchen,  lockei3, 
lavatories,  storeroom,  bath,  nurse's  and  recitation  rooms.  An  l»-foot 
porch  surrounds  the  building.  The  board  of  education  provided  the 
site  and  pays  for  school  supplies,  teacher,  and  caretaker.  The  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Society  bears  the  other  ex])enses.  The  capacity  of 
this  school  is  2.i. 


H 


Rochester,  N.  Y,,  is  another  city  which  began  its  opon-air  school 
work  in  a  modest  way  and  has  grown  through  its  success  into  per- 
manent quarters,  as  illustrated  in  figure  19.  The  new  building  is 
located  in  a  city  park,  8  acres  of  which  have  been  given  to  the  school 
exclusively  for  open-air  school  purposes.  The  site  is  easily  accessible 
t<)  the  cars.  The  present  building  accommodates  65  children  and 
cost  $18,000,  The  plans  call  for  the  construction  of  an  additional 
wing,  which  will  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  building  to  130. 
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In  1912  the  city  of  Oakland  voted  a  $2,000,000  bond  issue  for  the 
construction  of  new  school  buildings.  In  order  that  this  sum  might 
be  most  advantageously  spent,  the  board  of  education  created  an 
honorary  commission,  composed  of  school  men,  architects,  sanitary 
engineers,  and  sociologists,  to  recommend  a  program  for  schoolhouse 
cohstruction.  Their  opinion  was  especially  requested  on  gymnasia, 
lunchrooms,  provision  for  the  department  of  health  developments, 
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and  sanitation  and  open-air  schools.    The  following  recommendation 
on  open-air  schools  was  included  in  the  report  of  this  commission : 

In  each  new  building  tliere  siiaU  be  at  least  one  **  open-air "  schoolroom 
that  can  not  be  entirely  closed,  preferably  opening  to  the  east. 

In  all  new  buildings  there  shall  be  provision  made  whereby  every  classroom 
may  be  easily  transformed  into  an  "  open-air "  room,  such  ti-ansforming 
measures  not  to  be  under  the  control  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
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One  or  more  Rchoul  builillnEH 'eotlrely  vt  the  open-uir  t^Tte  shoulil  be  ermrted. 
All  hallH  and  corrldorH  nhould  be  ho  constructed  that  they  can  not  be  entlrtiy 
clofied  from  Ihe  outside  air. 

All  rooms  detilgnt^  as  opeo-air  rooms  should  be  provtdeil  with  some  means 
for  warming  and  drying.  Most  llbetf  some  method  of  diret't  radiation  will  be 
Decensary. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  has  worked  out  a  simple  classroom  structure  for 
open-air  school  work  that  can  be  built  for  about  $500.  Through  a 
covered  passageway  this  unit  connects  with  others,  and  a  completed 
plant  that  irill  accommodate  about  ITiO  pupils,  as  illustrated  in 
figure  22.  can  be  built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  from  $6,000  to  $10,000. 


fr'W.  16.— Cberr.v  Street  0|)i'n-alc  ScUool.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  open-air  scliool  idea  is  beginning  to  influence  the  architecture 
of  regular  school  buildings.  X  notable  example  in  this  line  is  the 
Eagle  School  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Careful  attention  has  been  given 
to  placing  of  windows,  to  heating  and  ventilation  throughout  the 
whole  building,  and  the  top  floor  is  built  for  open-air  school  pur- 
poses. The  plan  of  the  third  floor  of  this  building  is  sliown  in 
■figure  23. 

An  interesting  example  of  an  open-air  school  building  is  that  at 
Coronado,  Cal.  This  is  a  concrete  structure  of  mission  type,  with 
French  doors  on  one  side  and  high  transom  T\indows  on  the  other. 
One  whole  side  can  thus  be  thrown  open.     It  provides  for  all  the 
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children  of  the  grammar  grades,  and  is  maintained  by  the  public 
school  authorities. 
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Many  such  schools  are  being  constructed  throughout  California 
and  in  other  States  where  the  climate  is  favorable.  Other  schools 
with  specially  designed  open-air  rooms  are  the   Steele  School  in 
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Denver.  Colo.,  and  the  Marr  and  Stephens  Schools  in  Detroit.  Mich. 
In  Boston.  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  all  the  new  school  build- 


Fio,    Ifl.— EiiwatJ  Mutt   Muore  Oiieo-ulr  School.   Botheater.   N.   Y. 

ings  are  making  some  provision  for  open-air  school  work,  usually 
one  or  more  rooms  of  this  type  being  built  in  each  sclioolhouse. 


ir  plnnB,  Kdwarrt  Mutt  Moore  Opoti 


It  is  natural  that  people  should  ask  with  increasing  frequency, 
"Why  not  open-air  schools  for  normal  childi-en?"    This  idea  was 
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voiced  by  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  Chicago  open-air  schools  who  brought 
a  little  companion  to  the  doctor  and  eagerly  asked,  "  Say,  Doctor, 
how  sick  has  a  feller  got  to  be  to  get  in  this  'ere  school  ?  '' 
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Fig.   21. — Second-floor  plans,   Edward   Mott   Moore   Open-air   School. 

Figure  25  illustrates  an  open-air  school  for  normal  children,  built 
in  Canton,  Mass.  John  C.  Davis,  superintendent  of  schools  of  that 
city,  says,  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  Mai'ch,  1914: 
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Fig.  22. — Plan  for  complete  school  plant  composed  of  units  of  Fresno  type.     John  B. 

Woollett,  architect. 

An  examination  of  tiie  plans  of  tlie  proiiosed  new  4-room  elementary  school 
building  at  Canton,  ]Mas.s.,  will  reveal  several  features  as  yot  entirely  new 
in   schoolhouse   construction.      Perhaps    the    most    important    departure   from 
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the  ordinary  Is  the  ellmluatkiii  uf  tlit^  ilurb  shufi  for  the  adinlssloD  of  atr 
and  the  BUhstltiitlon  of  the  monllor  rout  systfni  of  ventilation  which  has 
been  siit'rt>SHfully  workf-il  nut  iit  tht>  MRSMichusetts  Hospital  school  under 
the  direction  of  the  super IntendeDt,  Dr.  John  E,  Fish.  It  also  hns  four  outdoor 
rooms  opening  directly  from  the  schoolrooms,  where  same  of  the  fiohool 
work  will  be  carried  on  In  pleasant  weather  and  where  all  the  (fanies,  folk 
dances,  and  other  physical  eierclMcs  will   take  plaiv.     There  are  no  rooms 
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I.  113.— Third-floor  plan,  Eagle  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


T  pupils  or  teachers.  Each  room  has  its 
■  easily  suiiervlsed  by  the  teacher;  this 
very  undesirable  association  of  older  and 


In  the  busement  to  be  useii  by  el 
own  toilets,  jilaced  where  they 
arrangement  does  away  with  the  < 
younger  pupils  in  basement  loilels. 

The  buliding  comuiitti-e  spent  a  greiit  ileal  of  time  In  consultation  with 
architects  ami  medical  exi>erts  in  replrd  t<i  schooihouse  ventilation.  The 
plans  of  the  new  baiUlintr  coll  for  direct  heatiriK  by  means  of  radiators 
and  colls  around  the  walls  of  each  schoolroom.     Fresh,  cold  air  is  admitted 
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through  tlie  windowB.  some  of  wliich  open  to  the  tloor ;  this  air  becoiuiiij;  heated, 
passes  along  tlie  curved  ceiling  and  out  the  monitors  at  the  top.  The  proper 
tilope  of  the  celling  hus  been  determined  after  much  experimenilng  ot  the 
3faasachusett»  Hosjiltal  school,  aud  is  the  angle  at  which  air  was  found  to 
flow  most  freely.  The  monitor  openingf  are  euaily  controlled  by  a  wheel  on 
each  side  of  the  room,  r  slight  turn  opening  all  the  monitors  on  one  sl<le. 

This  building  is  an  attempt  to  get  more  fresh  air  and  at  a  lower  temperature, 
and  when  the  weather  permits,  to  enable  each  teacher  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  turn  her  classroom  into  what  is  practlcolly  au  open-air  room  without  dis- 
turbance to  any  other  room. 

Outdoor  air  has  qualities  which  air  admitted  through  stacks  and  over 
heat  colls  can  never  possess,  however  much  humidifying  and  washing  is  done 
regardless  of  expense.  If  fresh  air  is  good  for  oneruic  aD<l  tuberculous  chil- 
dren, is  it  not  advisable  to  provhie  fresh  air  as  a  means  of  keeping  children 
well?  A  careful  record  will  be  kept  of  children  in  this  building  both  as  to 
health  and  progress  in  tlieir  school  work  as  compared  with  chlhlren  in  other 
echool  imildlrigs  in  town.  This  Is  to  be  the  subject  of  n  reimrt  to  tlie  school 
niinniittee  at  a  later  date. 


In  tlie  Judgment  of  the  building  committee,  this  building  means  for  the 
cliildren  who  occupy  it  less  anemia,  fewer  head  colds,  fewer  udeuoiils,  fewer 
disease*)  tonsils,  ami  fewer  cases  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  the  gosi>e!  ot  fresh 
air  and  suusliine  applied  to  schoolbouse  construction. 

There  are  open-air  schools,  public  iind  private,  for  normal  chil- 
dren in  30  cities  in  8  States.  The  movement  has  grown,  and  just 
as  there  has  heen  a  marked  change  in  the  construction  of  dwelling- 
liotises,  so  the  demands  for  better  ventilation  and  more  stimulating 
working  conditions  lire  modifying  schoolhouse  ai-chitecture.  People 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  should 
be  derived  from  meetings  and  assemblages  in  audience  rooms  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  is  greatly  reduced  by  impro()er  heating  and  ventilation. 
Public  speakers  are  conscious  of  the  added  strain  of  talking  to  audi- 
ences who  are  in  a  half-asphyxiated  condition.  School-teachers 
know  only  too  well  the  nervous  strain  and  overtaxing  of  nerves 
97855°— Bull.  21-lT 3 
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that  come  from  trying  to  teach  children  who  are  in  a  similar  con- 
dition. It  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  one  of  the  biggest  pos- 
sibilities of  loss  in  efficiency  exists  in  the  schoolrooms  of  the  United 
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Fia.  25.— lievere  Scbool.  Canton,  Mehs. 
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States,  where  20,000,000  children  aie  supposed  to  spend  100,000,000 
hours  a  dav  every  school  day  of  the  year. 

It  required  the  breath  of  life  to  make  man  a  living  soul,  and  it 
likewise  requires  pure  clean  air  to  make  and  keep  a  living  body. 


Chapter  II. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  COST  OF  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS. 


The  ideal  equipment  for  an  open-air  school  is  still  in  process  of 
evolution.  The  United  States  has  been  able  to  learn  little  from 
Europe  in  this  regard  because  the  European  open-air  schools  are, 
for  the  most  part,  in  session  only  from  May  until  October,  and  the 
weather,  save  in  the  extreme  east,  seldom  attains  the  severity  which 
it  does  in  the  Northern  States.  American  cities  that  carry  on  fresh- 
air  schools  for  public-school  children  in  very  cold  weather  are  still 
resorting  to  all  kinds  of  experimental  devices  to  protect  the  children 
from  storm  and  cold.  Only  the  undeniable  benefits  that  come  from 
the  stimulation  of  the  fresh  cold  air  could  justify  the  trouble  and 
expense  involved.  The  demonstrable  results,  however,  convert  the 
most  skeptical. 

(LOTHIKG. 

Clothing  the  child  properly  for  winter  weather  is  no  easy  task. 
American  houses  are  proverbially  overheated;  and  schoolrooms, 
where  the  temperature  is  supposed  to  be  regulated  by  law,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  are  often  equal  offenders.  If  children  are  dressed  to  be 
comfortable  at  home,  they  are  often  too  thinly  clad  for  the  street 
or  overburdened  with  heavy  wraps.  If  they  are  sensibly  prepared 
for  the  street,  they  are  uncomfortably  hot  for  the  school. 

I"'^nder  any  conditions  safeguards  must  be  thrown  about  the  transi- 
tion from  an  overheated  atmosphere  to  the  keen  and  nipping  air  of 
out-of-doors.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  delicate  chil- 
dren. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  see  that  such  children  are 
carefully  clothed  and  wrappjed. 

The  method  usually  followed  by  the  open-air  schools  is  to  provide 
wraps  of  one  kind  or  another,  to  install  a  system  of  feeding,  and 
to  modify  somewhat  the  program  of  the  ordinary  school  by  the  in- 
troduction of  periods  for  bathing,  resting,  and  medical  examinations. 
All  these  features  necessitate  special  equipment  and  clothing. 

The  personal  equipment  needed  varies  with  the  location  of  the 
class.  Pupils  in  a  classroom  on  a  roof,  or  in  an  unheated  recitation 
room,  exposed  to  strong  winds,  will  require  heavier  and  more  elabo- 
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rate  clothing  than  children  in  an  open-\vindow  room  receiving  Bome 
heat.  If  the  floor  is  warmed,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  provide  extra 
foot  covering.  The  one  essential  is  comfort  at  the  minimum  expense, 
and  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  a  child^s  judgment  can  not 
always  be  relied  upon  to  decide  whether  he  is  comfortable  or  not. 
Open-air  school  pupils  soon  come  to  take  a  queer  pride  in  their 
ability  to  withstand  cold.  Zero  weather  challenges  their  reputation, 
and  rather  than  surrender  to  a  mere  thermometer,  they  will  assert, 
even  while  tlieir  teeth  are  chattering  and  their  noses  ai-e  blue  and 


pinched,  that  they  ai-e  ''perfectly  comfortable.'"  The  condition  of 
the  children's  hands  is  a  good  index  of  their  comfort.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  on  cold  days,  for  the  teacher  to  pass  from  pupil  to  pupil  and 
ascertain  by  actual  contact  whether  or  not  the  hands  are  cold.  The 
nurse  or  teacher  should  always  assure  herself,  by  i)ersonal  investiga- 
tion, that  each  child  has  on  warm  underwear  and  dry  stockings,  and 
extra  articles  of  this  natuj-e  should  be  kept  at  the  school  for  use  in 
an  emergency.     Ex[)erience  teaches  that  children  who  ni'e  not  sup- 
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plied  with  clean,  warm  underclothing,  good  stockings,  and  warm 
shoes  are  much  more  likely  to  suffer  from  cold  than  are  the  others. 
Often  the  exterior  appearance  will  mislead  the  teacher. 

The  open-air  school  outfit  in  general  use  in  this  country  has  been 
developed  from  either  the  sitting-out  bag  type  or  the  so-called 
Eskimo  suit. 

The  sitting-out  bag  is  made  from  a  long  strip  of  heav3'  canvas, 
lined  with  blankets  and  doubled  over  at  the  bottom  to  form  a  pouch 
into  which  the  children  thrust  their  legs.     Some  bags  come  only  to 


the  waist,  others  to  the  shoulder  line;  but  the  best  design  is  that 
which  permits  one  end  to  fold  about  the  shoulders  in  the  form  of  a 
cape, 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Mann,  secretary  of  the  New  Yoik  City  committee  on 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  who  devi.sed  such  a  bng  for  use  in 
the  Sew  York  and  Brooklyn  schools,  describes  it  thus; 

The  garraent  Is  mode  of  heavy  hrown  felt.  The  hotloni  Is  squure  In  shape 
and  reinforced  with  extra  lieavy  material  about  1  Inch  In  tlilckneij^  (u  jiruiect 
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the  feet  from  cold  neatlier.     In  oddltloii  Ilie  lH)tioiii  Is  covered  with  a  special 
■letachable  piece  of  canvKD  to  insure  agulnst  wear  and  tear. 

Tiie  system  of  tttsteninga  was  specially  devised  to  facilitate  cimveiiieni-e  in 
^rettluK  In  nnd  out  of  the  bag,  A  series  of  snap  <'atches  all  the  way  from  head 
to  foot  makes  the  means  of  access  far  more  practical  than  the  old  way  of  step- 
ping In  and  out  from  the  top.  Hooks  around  tlie  sarnieiit  at  ilie  center  enable 
the  wearer  to  buckle  it  snugly  about  the  waist. 

-   Another  iDteresting  new  feature  Is  the  pocket  at  the  side  provideil  for  bund- 
tterchief  and  mittens. 

These  bags  cost  $4.50  to  $5.50.  They  will  last  indefinitely.  A  cap, 
overcoat,  or  sweater,  warm  overshoes,  and  mittens  complete  the  outfit, 
which  need  not,  all  told,  cost  more  than  $10. 


Flo.  28.— This  t.viw  of  wrai.  iUIowh  too  uinuy  chiini-es  tor  .olii  air  to  eut.T  almut  neck 

The  chief  advantages  of  these  bags  are  the  ease  with  which  the 
children  can  get  into  and  out  of  them,  the  convenietice  with  which 
a  large  class  of  different-sized  children  can  be  equipped  without  spe- 
cial fittings,  the  durability  of  the  bag,  and  the  comparatively  low 
cost. 

ITjifortiinately,  however,  the  sitting-out  bag  deprives  the  child  of 
freedom  of  motion.  He  can  not  go  from  desk  to  blackboard  without 
stepping  out  of  the  bag.  and  in  cold  weather  this  means  either  get- 
ting chilled  or  keeping  quiet.  The  principal  of  a  private  open-air 
school  for  yonng  children  writes: 
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Tlie  main  objection  tn  the  oiwii-alr  ki^IiooI  work  in  cold  weutlier  Is  that, 
havEug  put  the  clilldreti  Into  their  bags,  I  find  !n  order  not  to  spend  oil  my 
time  In  getting  them  in  and  out  I  hnve  to  keep  them  sitting  for  an  liour  and 
a  hnlf  without  much  change  of  position.  This  is  contrary  to  all  my  convic- 
tions :  but  as  there  seems  to  lie  almost  no  restlessness  or  complaint  I  liave 
concluded  that  tlie  fresh  air  counteracts  this  disadvantage.' 

The  Boston  schools  hiive  discontinued  the  use  of  the  sitting-out 
bags  because  of  inability  to  clean  them  properly  after  continued  use. 
Dr.   Ayres,  in  Open-Air  t 

Schools,  page  133,  says: 
"The  children  are  very 
apt  to  regard  them  as  ideal 
places  for  collecting  and 
guarding  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  the  treasures 
of  childhood,  including 
food  supplies,  which  they 
store  up  for  future  possi- 
ble need," 

If  the  sitting-out  bag 
complet«d  the  -whole  outfit 
which  the  open-air  schools 
must  supply,  the  argument 
about  the  cost  of  fitting 
might  hold  good,  but  the 
sweaters,  stockings,  and 
caps  must  be  of  the  right 
size,  and  this  in  itself 
necessitates  taking  meas- 
ures of  individual  chil- 
dren. 

The  Eskimo  outfit  is  a 
two  -  piece  pajama  suit, 
with  hood,  made  of  heavy 

woolen  blankets.    It  slips     ^■'«-   20.— sminit ont   ba^   uwd    «   rrovmenct 
on     over     the     ordinary       ^";t  In^Tb^^rruXL."";™!':^,™":,/;:;.' 
school  clothing.     Designed        ^^a  Biiouidi^M. 
in   the  Elizabeth  MoCor- 

mick  Open-Air  Schools  in  Chicago,  its  picturesqueness  has  won  wide 
publicity,  and  its  utility  has  been  demonstrated  by  five  years  of  c<m- 
.stant  use.  It  gives  perfect  freeilom  of  motion,  satisfactory  warmth, 
cleans  nicely,  and  wears  well.  Its  disadvantages  are  the  initial  cost 
and  the  necessity  of  fitting  the  suits  to  individual  children. 

Four-pound  single  blankets,  which  are  heavy  enough  for  any  but 

the  most  exposed  open-air  schools,  can  be  bought  at  wholesale  for 

1  LetUr  [rom  Mrs.  Ada  C.  Bectwltb,  New  Rocbellc.  N.  Y. 
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about  $4,85.  They  are  70  by  80  inches  in  size,  and  one  will  mako  a 
complete  suit  for  a  child  under  12.  For  larger  children  three 
blankets  wilt  make  two  suits. 

For  teachers  and  matrons  a  long  hooded  coat  may  be  made  of  the  • 
blanket  material.     This  coat  is  lined  below  the  waist  and  slips  on 
easily  over  outer  wraps  or  sweaters,  cleans  well,  and  is  universally 
becoming. 

Eskimo  suits  for  children  are  now  handled  by  several  commercial 
__  ^  hoHses.    They  usually  run 

in  five  sizes:  No.  1  for 
children  5  or  6  years  of 
age:  No.  2  for  those  7  or 
ft  years  of  age;  No.  3  for 
those  8  to  10  years  of  age: 
No.  4  for  those  10  to  12 
years  of  age;  and  No.  5 
for  those  13  and  14  years 
of  age.  The  suits  cost 
$o.l').  Care  must  be  ob- 
serve<l  either  in  ordering 
or  making  the  suits  to 
get  them  large  enough.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten 
that  they  are  put  on  over 
the  child's  ordinary  cloth- 
ing, and  often  over  the 
sweater  or  extra  wrap. 

So  simj>Ie  is  the  pat- 
tern that  groups  of  club 
women  or  domestic  science 
classes  can  easily  follow  it. 
In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
girls  in  the  sewing  classes 

^^"EouKrtno«flrr!wJ„i"^'^l''h™v'wr!"'^  ^^  ^^^^  Tcchmcal  High 
School  made  the  suits.  In 
Pittsburgh  the  chairman  of  the  clothing  committee  of  the  Civic  Club 
gave  the  use  of  two  rooms  in  her  house  and  the  help  of  a  seamstress 
for  two  weeks  to  the  women  of  her  committee  who  made,  in  that 
time,  26  of  the  suits,  including  tw(i  long  Eskimo  coats:  one  for  the 
teacher  and  one  for  the  matron. 

If  mothers  wish  to  provide  their  children's  suits  themselves,  they 
ought  to  conform  to  the  color  and  style  of  blanket  recommended  by 
the  school.  To  introduce  a  variety  of  stripes,  checks,  and  colors  into 
an  open-air  classroom  is  to  destroy  that  element  of  picturesqueness 
which  contributes  no  little  to  its  success. 
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The  boots  used  with  the  Eskimo  outfit  are  the  so-called  "  lumber- 
man's boots."  They  reach  to  the  knee,  and  the  trousei-s  of  the 
Kskimo  suit  are  tucked  into  them.  The  soles  are  reinforced  with 
heavy  canvas,  which  prolongs  the  life  of  the  boot.  They  are  slit 
over  the  instep,  and  eyelets  are  put  in  for  lacing,  in  order  to  give 
greater  ease  in  putting  on  the  boots  over  the  shoes;  they  cost  $1.35. 

The  fleece- lined,  sheep-skin  boot  that  can  be  bought  for  $1.55  wears 
out  too  quickly  to  be  practical  for  the  children.  Some  teachers  prefer 
it,  however,  to  the  higher  lumbermnn's  boot. 


Flo.   31.— iTbe  Eeklmo  »ult  gtvun  perfect   treeilum   u[   inotliin. 

Kecently  a  heavy  leather  boot,  with  upper  part  of  felt,  lacing 
nearly  to  the  knee,  has  been  placed  on  the  market.  It  cost  $-2.i>0,  but 
it  will  give  double  the  service  of  the  felt  boot.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  permitting  the  child  to  remove  his  own  shoes,  which  is 
not  possible  with  the  felt  boot.  The  fiict  that  the  use  of  this  boot 
requires  the  children  to  remove  their  shoes  gives  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  note  whether  the  stockings  of  the  jnipils  are  wet  or 
even  damp,  a  very  important  consideration  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  children. 

The  warm  overshoes  with  leggings,  which  some  schools  provide, 
while  doubtless  warm  enough  for  open-window  rooms,  do  not  seem 
sufficiently  hea^-y  to  protect  against  the  cold  of  the  roof  schools. 
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A  mocha  kid  glove  with  flannel  lininji  gives  much  more  freedom 
to  the  fingers  thHii  a  mitten,  nnd  it  will  not  crock  or  chap  the  hands. 
If  it  fits  loosely  enough,  the  children  can  easily  handle  pencil  or  chalk 
during  the  coldest  weather.  The  gloves  clean  satisfactorily,  and 
with  ordinary  care  will  last  two  seasons.  They  cost  about  $1-1  a 
dozen. 

SLEEPIXC  COTS. 

The  introduction  of  a  rest  period  into  the  open-air  school  program 
brings  with  it  the  necessity   for  further  equipment.     The  earliest 


American  schools,  following  the  e.\ample  of  Charlottenburg,  provided 
steamer  chairs,  but  experience  shows  that  a  child  trying  to  sleep  in 
a  steamer  chair  almost  invariably  knots  himself  up  into  an  uncom- 
fortable tangle  of  arms  and  legs  which  hinders  deep  breathing  and 
prevents  the  complete  relaxation  which  sleep  should  give.  The  chairs 
are  heavy  and  awkward  to  handle.  It  is  hard  for  a  child  to  lift 
them  or  move  them  about,  and  few  American  open-air  schools  have 
room  enough  to  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  daily  adjustment  of  fur- 
niture. 
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A  light-weight  cot  which  can  be  folded  into  small  compass  is 
much  to  be  pi-eferred.  For  ease  in  handling  and  storing,  a  canvas 
cot  which  folds  over  at  the 

head  and  foot  into  a  rec-  i 

tangular   shape   is   better  f 

than  one  which  doubles  up 
in  the  middle  down  its 
whole  length.  I  f  the  space 
which  can  be  used  for  the 
rest  period  is  limited,  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  C- 
foot  cot  one  may  buy  a. 
made-to-order  cot  5  feet  2 
indies  long  and  28  inches 
wide,  wliich  is  quite  large 
enough  for  the  average  14- 
year-old  child.  Strips  of 
heavy  canvas  across  the 
points  of  greatest  wear, 
and  especially  reinforced 
comers,  prolong  its  use- 
fulness.   Such  cots  ran  he   i.,„    ,_     ,   ,„,,.„  k    .      ,.i  .   ,  „ 

h  m.    as. — A    ipatner    boot,    with    upper    pnrt     rclt. 

oonght  for  $3.  Cost.  »2.r>o. 


Fic.  34.— The  ordlnar;  H 
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Blankets  or  sleeping  bags  will  be  needed  for  the  rest  period  in 
cold  weather.  The  sleeping  bag  shown  on  this  page  can  be  made  of 
lanvas  and  lined  with  shoddy  blnnketii  at  n  cost  of  ^A5.  It  launders 
well  and  lasts  indefinitely.  One  double  blanket  in  addition  gives 
ample  protection  without  too  great  weight.  In  open-window  rooms 
the  double  blanket  alone  is  equally  satisfactory. 

The  care  of  this  equipment  requires  no  small  amount  of  time  and 
thought.  St.  Louis  has  devised  a  good  locker  in  which  cots,  blankets, 
Eskimo  suits,  boots,  and  gloves  can  be  conveniently  stored  away 
by  the  children  themselves.  Something  of  the  sort  must  be  provided 
for  use  at  night  and  during  vacations.  Each  locker  space  and  every 
article  of  personal  equipment,  from  cot  to  gloves,  should  bear  an 
identifying  mark.  Numbers  are  better  than  initials,  since  articles  so 
marked  are  easily  transferable.     Ordinary  laundry  labels  marked 


FiQ.  85. — i:!iiGgeKtcil  typt  oC  cot  (or  opeu-nlr  uki-. 

with  indelible  ink  prove  satisfactory.     Gloves  should  be  fastened  by 
tape  to  the  coats. 

DISINFECTION. 

All  articles  of  clothing,  blankets,  and  sleeping  bags  should  be 
laundered  or  disinfected  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  year  of  use, 
during  the  summer  vacation  and  always  at  any  change  of  ownership. 
Blankets  ought  to  be  shaken  out  and  sunned  frequently. 
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A  simple  method  of  disinfecting  blankets  is  to  sprinkle  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  formaldehyde 
over  them  and  put  them 
in  an  air-tight  box  for  24 
hours.  If  a  large  num- 
ber of  blankets  are  to  be 
disinfected  at  once,  thev 
should  be  hung  on  clothes 
lines  in  a  room  which  can 
be  sealed  and  disinfected. 

The  method  here  given 
is  the  one  usually  em- 
ployed by  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Health  in 
disinfection  of  school- 
rooms.  Formaldehyde  dis- 
infection is  most  efficient  if 
the  temperature  is  above 
60°  F.  and  the  atmosphere 
not  too  drv.  When  the  air 
of  the  room  (as  in  many 
steam-heated  buildings)  is 
very  dry,  the  vent  cocks 
of  the  radiators  may  be 
opened  for  a  few  minutes 
to  permit  the  escape  of  steam  into  the  room,  or  vessels  containing 
water  may  be  placed  in  the  room. 

1.  Ingredients  for  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space: 

(a)   Paraformaldehyde,  30  j?ra»»s    (7i  drams). 

(&)  Potassium  permanganate,  75  grams  (l^J  drams). 

(c)  Water  (hot,  if  possible),  90  cubic  centimeters  (3  ounces). 

2.  Procedure :  * 

(a)  Make  the  rooms  to  be  disinfected  approximately  air-tight  by  sealing 

with  gummed  paper  all  doors,  windows,  chimney  flues,  etc. 

(b)  Freelj'^  expose  all  articles  in  the  rooms;  place  clothes,  etc.,  across 

backs  of  chairs,  or  hang  them  on  a  clothesline;  open  books  and 
place  them  on  end ;  open  all  drawers  and  closet  doors. 

(c)  Secure  enough  vessels  or  dishes,  one  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air 

space  to  be  disinfected,  put  about  1  inch  of  water  in  each,  and 
place  the  mixture  pans  in  them. 

(d)  Place  in  each  mixing  pan  the  contents  of  one  carton  of  potassium 

permanganate   (75  grams). 

(e)  Measure,  in  the  aluminum  cup,  90  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water 

for  each  outfit,  pour  over  i)ermanganate  crystals,  and  let  them 
dissolve. 


Fig.    30. — Locker   devised    by    St.    Louis    Open-ali 
School  for  storing  cots  and  Eskimo  suits. 


*  The  local  health  department  cnn  usually  be  cnllrd  upon  for  this  service. 
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2.  rrocfiluri' — <?oiitlnueil. 

(/)  When  nil  the  pans  used  for  the  M|miv  to  he  (Uninfected  have  been 
prepiired.  pour  Into  each  the  (^intents  of  a  cnrton  of  parafoniinl- 
deh.vile  (30  KTftina).  In  liolng  this  be  careful  to  atld  the  first 
chur^e  uf  pnra  form  aldehyde  to  the  pan  furthest  from  the  exit 
left  open,  and  then  In  surcesslon  to  the  others  In  the  order  of 
distance  from  thp  exit.  Before  ndillnc  paraformaldehyde  remove 
nil  your  nurpliis  material  and  equlpnient  from  the  room. 


3.  Lenfffh  of  time  iiwessjiry  for  elHi-ieut  dlslnfet-tlon,  four  hours. 

4.  Always  advise  a  thciriiUKh  si-rulililni;  imd  ventllatlns  of  the  ritoni  afler  dls- 

infcL'tion. 

U-hivayo   illl.)   Fwlil  Kinplouefii  Uantlbook. 

Hiirv<iii  'If  Malicitt  iHnperlion,  pp.  ei-63.) 
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BATUa,  SCAUH,  AXD  OTHER   EQUIPMENT, 

In  schools  where  daily  shower  baths  are  given,  each  child  must 
have  a  rubber  cap  and  two  Turkish  bath  towels.*  Paper  towels  are 
better  for  all  other  purposes.  Soap  may  be  provided  in  the  liquid 
form  more  conveniently  than  in  individual  cakes.  Toothbrushes, 
combs,  hairbrushes,  nail  files,  and  other  small  toilet  articles  help 
to  impress  the  lessons  of  personal  hygiene  which  the  open-air  school 
aims  to  inculcate.    The  individual  thermometers  needed  in  schools 


Pig.  38.— Cloak  r 


where  temperatures  are  taken  may  be  conveniently  kept  in  a  recep- 
tacle similar  to  that  illustrated  in  figure  87.  The  top  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  thrust  into  a  cork  which  (its  the  teat  tube,  and  the  mer- 
cury end  is  suspended  above  a  pad  of  absorbent  cotton  soaked  in 
formaldehyde. 

In  the  interests  of  accuracy,  the  school  scale  with  measuring  rod 
should  stand  in  the  bathroom  so  that  the  children  may  be  weighed, 
and  their  measurements  taken  without  the  variable  factor  of  cloth- 
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ing.     A  weighing  slip  of  unbleached  muslin  protects  against  un< 
necessary  exposure  of  the  person. 


FURNITUKE. 


A  list  of  the  furniture  needed  for  kitchen  and-  diningroom  for  25 
children  follows: 

Kitchen  equipment. 


Articles. 


Asbestos  mats 

Bread  board 

Bread  box 

Bin,  flour 

Bin,  sugar 

Boiler,  double 

Bowl,  mixing 

Broom 

Brusb,  scrub. .'. 

Can  opener 

Cupboards 

Dish  cloths 

Dish  towels 

Drainer,  dish 

Egg  beater 

Food  chopper 

Oas  range 

Kettle,  stock,  granite 

Kettle,  potato,  granite 

Kettle,  tea 

Knife,  bread 

Knite,  carving 

Kniie,  paring 

Knives  and  forks pairs. 

Ladle,  soup 

Measuring  cnp 

Milk  bottle  opener 

Mop  and  stick , 

Nutmeg  grater 

Pall,  gaibage 

Pail,  scrub 

Pan,  frying 

Pan,  ginger 

Pan,  dish 

Pan,  roasting 

Pan,  sauce 

Pitchers 

Potato  masher 

Salt  Jar 

Scale,  family 

Scrub  cloth 

Smk,  enamel 

Skimmer 

Spoon,  basting 

Soap  ^aker 

Stool 

Strainer,  soup 

Table,  kitchen 


Toaster. 

Towel  rack. 
Do 

Total. 


Number. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
9 


Slse  or  kind. 


Approxi- 
mate cost. 


For  the  stove. 

Oval 

No.3 

25  pound 


China.  2  quart. 
Small 


I^arge. 
Dover. 
No.3. 


4  gallon,  with  cover. 
10  quart,  with  cover. 

No.  8 

Saw 


Steel 

Heavv  tin 

Tin 

From  the  dairy. 


With  cover 

Small 

Iron,  No.  8 

1-9  by  13* 

Oval,  15  by  19 

With  cover,  12  pound. 

Granite 

Enamel,  3  quart 

Wire 


25  pound. 


With  back  and  drain  board , 

Heavy  tin 

do 

Wire 

SfeethJgh 


With    drawer    (28    by    48 
Inches). 


For  dlslt  towels . . 
For  paper  towels. 


10.06 

.25 

1.50 

1.25 

1.15 

2.25 

.35 

.35 

.15 

.15 

25.00 

.14 

.90 

.55 

.15 

2.00 

25.00 

3.00 

1.35 

1.15 

.25 

.60 

.15 

.30 

.15 

.05 


.50 
.05 
.SO 
.20 
.50 
.76 
.56 

1.10 
.29 

1.50 
.15 
.35 

1.25 
.15 
15.00 
.10 
.10 
.18 

1.75 
.65 

2.25 

.15 
.25 
.25 

96.73 


EQUIPMENT  AND  COST. 
Dining  room  equipment. 


Approil-    Approi<- 


Bovta,K>up... 

Cupboird 

Kuvts  and  Icr: 

^^}. 

Do 

StoMdUm.. 


9  Incbes,  tdge  to  edge. . . 
"'    hea,  edge  to  edge.. . 
hes,*clgBtoedt!e.. 


BpooDi,  laa 

"nbles,  dlnbig  room.. . 
TuiWDS,  Boop 

ToUl 


<  Price  pet  doUD. 


Fio.  39.— 8upply-cl 


licD  Cormerl;  used  ai 


In  cities  where  open-air  schools  are  financed  by  agencies  other 
than  the  board  of  education  the  board  can  ordinarily  be  depended 

e7866°— Ball.  23—17 i 
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upon  to  provide  the  schoolroom  equipment  of  desks,  blackboards, 
books,  etc.  If  one  room  is  to  serve  for  recitation  and  rest,  movable 
chairs  with  attached  desks  are  recommended.  They  give  wide  poi- 
sibilities  of  arrangement  of  floor  space,  can  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  size  of  the  occupant,  and  otherwise  conform  to  the  usual  re- 
quirements of  school  hygiene.  Movable  blackboards  give  the  extra 
room  for  board  work  sometimes  heeded  when  the  wall  space  is  largely 
taken  up  with  windows. 

The  personal  equipment  and  the  articles  needed  for  dining  room 
and  kitchen  have  been  frequently  provided  by  some  private  agency, 
but  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  on  the  part  of  boards  of  education 
to  recognize  their  obligation  in  this  regard.  Since  practically  all 
articles  remain  the  property  of  the  school  and  never  become  the 
possession  of  the  individual  child,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason, 
except  that  of  expense,  why  other  cities  should  not  follow  the  example 
of  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  New  York  City,  and 
others  in  paying  for  all  facilities  that  are  necessary  to  insure  to  these 
children  reasonable  opportunities  for  preserving  health  and  acquiring 
that  modicum  of  knowledge  which  our  conception  of  public  education 
demands  as  the  prerogative  of  each  child. 


Chapter  III. 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF  OPEN-AIR 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


An  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  as  careful  information  as  pos- 
sible on  the  physical,  social,  and  economic  condition  of  the  pupils 
who  attend  open-air  schools  in  the  United  States.*  For  this  purpose 
a  questionnaire  was  prepared  and  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
to  a  number  of  open-air  schools.  The  securing  of  answers  to  these 
questions  devolved  upon  teachers,  nurses,  and  physicians  whose  time 
was  already  more  than  filled.  Many  of  the  points  called  for  were 
not  covered  in  any  existing  record  forms  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  original  investigations  and  to  seek  information 
from  new  sources.  This  often  involved  visits  to  the  home,  to  chari- 
table  organizations,  conferences  with  parents,  interviews  with  family 
physicians  and  other  interested  people. 

The  points  covered  in  the  questionnaire  concerning  open-air  school 
children  were  as  follows: 

1.  Total  number  In  household? 

2.  How  many  In  household  have  tuberculosis? 

3.  What  relation  are  they  to  the  child? 

4.  Is  any  other  exposure  to  tuberculosis  known? 

5.  Estimate  of  Income  per  month  for  family  during  six  months  Immediately 

preceding  admission  of  child  to  open-air  school? 

6.  How  much  rent  Is  paid  per  month? 

7.  Number  of  rooms  occupIe<l  by  household? 

8.  How  many  of  these  rooms  are  used  as  sleeping  rooms? 

9.  Does  the  family  occupy  a  detached  house?     A  tenement? 

10.  Have  they  a  private  yard?    A  vegetable  garden? 

11.  Is  general  intelligence  of  family  held  high?    Medium?    low? 


At  time  of  admission. 

12.  Cleanliness,    good?    Fair?    Bad? 

13.  Ventilation,    good?    Fair?    Bad? 

14.  Overcrowded? 

15.  Irregular  meals? 

16.  Alcoholism? 

17.  Hour  of  retiring  of  child? 

18.  Does  child  occupy  bed  alone? 

19.  Room  alone? 

20.  How  many  windows  In  be<lroom? 

21.  Are  windows  open  at  night? 


At  nul  of  school  year. 

Cleanliness,  good?    Fair?    Bad? 

Ventilation,  goml?     Fair?    Bad? 

Overcrowded  ? 

Irregular  meals? 

Alcoholism? 

Hour  of  retiring  of  child? 

Does  child  (xrupy  bed  alone? 

Room  alone? 

How  many  windows  In  luNlroom? 

Are  windows  open  at  night? 


1  Special  eonsideratioDft  have  made  the  gatherings  of  accurate  data  difllcult.  Both  doctors 
and  teachers  have  had  all  they  could  do  to  give  the  proper  physical  and  educational  care 
to  the  children,  and  records  when  made  came  as  added  duties.  These  and  other  dlfllcultie» 
were  encountered  In  getting  Information  ahout  pupils  in  open-air  schools.  When  it  came  to 
matters  of  comparison  of  gains  in  weights,  school  attendance,  and  school  progress,  it  has 
^nerally  been  Impossible  to  get  reliable  Information  from  regular  school  records. 
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Replies  were  received  from  the  following  cities  for  the  schools  and 
number  of  children  indicated :' 


Pupils. 

Boston  Mass. : 

Geo.  J.  Angel  1  School ^_  7 

L.  Crocker  School 16 

Lafayette  School 8 

Washington  School 5 

Wlnchell  School 10 

Chicago,  111. : 

Burr  School 34 

Poster  School 33 

Franklin    School 118 

Graham  School 117 

Haines  School 27 

Hamline  School 37 

Holden  School 38 

Moseley  School 41 

Open-air     Schools     Nos.     1 

and  2 65 

Open-air  School  No.  3 28 

Seward  School 34 

Sheridan  (Phil)  School 35 

Thorpe  (Ole  A.)  School 36 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Dyer  School 26 

Guilford  School 24 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Eagle  School 97 

Murray  Hill  School 26 


Pupils. 


Louisville,      Ky. :      Audubon 
School 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

Geo.  Bancroft  School 

Peabody  School 

Montclair   (N.  J.)   School 

Newark,  N.  J.: 

Elizabeth  Avenue  School 

Montgomery   School 

Morton  Avenue  School 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Class  Public  School  No.  12_ 
Class  Public  School  No.  21_ 
Class  Public  School  No.  33. 

Oakland,  Cal. :  Hawthorne  School 

Pittsburgh,    Pa.:    Irene    Kauf- 
man School 

Providence  (R.  I.)   School 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  School 

St.  Ix)uis  (Mo.)   School 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. : 

McKinley   School 

Washington  Irving  School— 

Springfield  (Mass.)  School 


15 

25 
29 
14 

15 
15 
15 

20 
19 
41 
24 

18 
& 
26 
45 

15 
15 
21 


Total     (16    cities,    40 

schools) 1,263 


In  many  instances  it  was  impossible  for  those  who  gathered  the 
information  to  get  full  and  complete  answers,  and  it  is  therefore 
equally  impossible  to  give  detailed  information  on  all  the  points 
concerned  and  for  all  of  the  children  returned.  These  data  have 
been  carefuUv  studied  and  tabulated  bv  a  trained  social  worker. 
Not  only  have  the  returns  to  the  questionnaire  been  studied  and 
classified,  but  subsequent  correspondence  has  been  necessary  to  verify 
certain  points  and  to  get  fuller  information  where  answers  were 
incomplete  or  equivocal. 

The  first  item  in  the  questionnaire  calls  for  the  number  in  the 
households  of  the  pupils  in  open-air  schools.  This  question  was 
answered  for  the  families  of  587  children  in  cities  outside  of  Chicago 
and  for  488  families  of  children  in  Chicago  open-air  schools.  The 
average  number  in  the  families  of  these  two  groups  is  6.12  and  6.2, 
respectively.  These  are  unusually  large  averages.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  open-air  schools,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  concern  themselves  with  undernourished,  physically 
debilitated  children.  The  size  of  the  family  is  at  le^st  one  of  th© 
f j\ctors  in  the  problem  of  insufficient  food? 
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The  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  these  families  and  tlie  character 
of  the  dwelling  occupied  are  matters  of  special  interest  in  the  light 
of  the  foregoing  statement.  The  average  number  of  rooms  jjer 
family  for  the  whole  group  was  4+.  The  prevailing  type  of  house 
in  the  congested  quarters  of  Chicago  is  the  four-room  flat.  Many  of 
these  flats  contain  two  rooms  of  fairly  good  size  and  two  smaller 
rooms,  just  large  enough  for  a  double  bed,  but  sometimes  only  large 
enough  for  a  three-quarter  bed.  The  family  is  usually  restricted  to 
the  kitchen  and  possibly  one  other  room  during  the  day,  and  to  the 
two  bedrooms  at  night. 


One  room  must,  of  course,  be  used  as  a  kitchen;  another  may  be 
the  living  room,  but  this  usually  also  serves  as  a  sleeping  room.  The 
proportion  of  the  living  quarters  used  for  sleeping  purposes  ranged 
from  45  per  cent  to  79  per  cent.  About  14  per  cent  of  the  families 
live  in  one,  two,  or  three  room  homes.  As  a  rule  the  incomes  in 
these  families  are  the  lowest  of  the  group  studied ;  as  a  rule,  also,  the 
families  were  large  and  in  many  of  the  homes  conditions  were  such 
that  good  school  work  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
children.  In  the  majority  of  the  homes  each  bedroom  was  occupied 
by  more  than  two  persons.  This  meant  for  some  families  four  or 
five  people  in  one  sleeping  room.    In  this  connection  it  should  be  re- 
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ineiiibeied  that  there  was  an  average  of  more  than  one  tuberculous 
member  for  each  family  studied. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  families  studied,  or  7  per  cent,  were  living 
on  their  own  property.  In  some  of  these  cases,  however,  the  house 
was  mortgaged,  and  in  their  efforts  to  meet  financial  obligations  the 
family  itself  lived  in  two  or  thi-ee  rooms  in  order  that  they  might 
rent  the  balance  of  the  building  and  thus  increase  their  meager  in- 
come. Some  of  the  worst  conditions  of  overcrowding  were  found 
in  these  homes. 

The  average  rent  for  all  the  families  studied  is  $12.34:  per  mcmth. 
This  item  varies  not  only  as  between  different  cities,  but  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  city.  For  instance,  the  average  amount  paid  per 
room  per  month  in  one  district  of  Chicago  by  the  families  having 
children  in  open-air  schools  is  $4 ;  in  another  $1.97.  In  New  York 
City  it  was,  respectively,  $4.57  and  $4.16  per  room  per  month  for  two 
different  schools;  in  Pittsburgh,  $4.25,  and  in  Providence, R.  I., $1.90. 

The  question  regarding  the  character  of  the  dwelling  was  answered 
for  375  families  and  shows  that  73  per  cent  lived  in  tenements  and 
27  per  cent  in  detached  houses.  A  detached  house  does  not  mean,  in 
this  study,  a  separate  dwelling  for  one  family,  but  might  contain 
two  or  three  apartments.  It  simply  means  that  the  building  was 
separated  from  other  buildings  by  some  wndth  of  air  space. 

One  question  asked  was  whether  the  family  had  or  had  not  a  pri- 
vate yard  and  vegetable  garden.  There  were  practically  no  answers 
to  the  question  from  the  schools  outside  of  Chicago.  It  was  answered 
by  comparatively  few  of  the  Chicago  families,  and  when  answered 
was  in  the  affirmative.  These  replies  show  that  60  families  had  a 
yard.  It  should  be  recalled  that  73  per  cent  of  the  families  of 
Chicago  children  covered  in  this  study  lived  in  tenements,  and  the 
yard  was  used  in  common  by  two  or  more  families,  and  was  prin- 
cipally as  a  space  in  which  to  dry  clothes. 

The  tenement  districts  of  modem  cities  mark  the  final  retreat  of 
the  children  from  a  life  in  the  open.  Mrs.  Albion  Fellows  Bacon, 
in  her  book  "  Beauty  for  Ashes,"  speaks  of  "  the  essential  unright- 
eousness of  the  25-foot  lot."  Tenement  houses  in  congested  quarters 
of  large  cities  usually  rob  the  child  of  both  the  front  and  back  yard. 
There  are  often  two  and  sometimes  three  tenements  on  one  of  these 
25-foot  lots.  When  this  is  the  case  the  essential  unrighteousness  is 
usually  discernible  in  the  children  who  live  in  such  tenements. 

Nineteen  of  the  families  were  indicated  as  having  gardens.  A 
garden  meant,  however,  a  vegetable  or  flower  garden,  and  any  little 
plat  along  the  fence  was  called  a  garden.  Any  return  of  vegetables 
from  such  gardens  would  be  comprehended  in  a  few  radishes,  onions, 
beans,  lettuce,  and  possibly  peas.  In  no  case  were  the  gardens  ap- 
preciable factors  as  a  source  of  food  supply.    They  were  unques- 
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tionably  of  Value,  however,  in  the  life  of  the  family,  for,  no  matter 
how  small  or  insignificaot,  they  gave  diversion  and  a  profitable  use 
of  time  to  fathers  and  mothers  as  well  as  children. 

Window  boxes,  kegs,  and  other  receptacles,  where  struggling 
plants  and  sometimes  vegetables  grew,  were  evidences  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  people  hold  to  the  desire  to  grow  things  from  the  ground. 
When  the  yard  and  the  garden  with  their  tasks  and  chores  and  pets, 
and  chance  for  initiative  in  work  and  play  and  for  the  development 
of  responsibility  were  cut  away,  and  when  the  home  shrank  from  the 
ranch,  the  farm,  an  individual  house  on  a  lot  with  its  own  garden 
and  yard,  to  the  three  or  four  rooms  on  one  floor  level  of  a  tene- 
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ment  house,  and  when  ready-made  and  ready-to-serve  commodities 
were  brought  into  the  home,  new  conditions,  problems,  and  respona- 
bilities  came  into  the  schoolhouse. 

The  question  concerning  tuberculosis  was  answered  for  598  Chicago 
open-air  school  children  and  from  620  open-air  school  children  outside 
of  Chicago. 
Of  S98  Chicago  open-air  school  children, 

450,  I.e.,  75  per  cent,  were  cliagnoBe<1  an  tuberculous    (lungs,  glands,  bones, 
etc.). 

136,  L  e.,  23  per  cent,  were  suffering  from  anemia  and  malnutrttton. 

12, 1.  e.,  2  per  cent,  were  suffering  from  other  defects  (lieurt  troubles,  etc). 
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Of  620  open-air  school  children  in  different  cities, 

259,  1.  e.,  42  per  cent,  were  diagnosed  as  tuberculous  (lungs,  glanils,  bones, 

etc.). 
322,  L  e.,  52  per  cent,  were  suffering  from  anemia  and  malnutrition, 
12,  i.  e.,  2  per  cent,  were  suffering  from  other  defects  (heart  troubles,  etc). 
27,  i.  e.,  4  per  cent,  not  recorded. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  work  of  this  kind  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  full  and  accurate  information  on  this  point.  Families 
shrink  from  examination,  often  making  efforts  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  a  member  of  their  household  has  the  disease.  Moreover,  it  takes 
a  minute  and  careful  examination  to  discover  tuberculosis  in  its  in- 
cipient stages.  Accordingly,  these  figures  are  imdoubtedly  below  the 
mark.  The  questionnaire  shows,  however,  that  there  was  an  average 
of  1.8  tuberculous  persons  in  each  of  the  Chicago  families  of  open-air 
school  children  and  an  avecage  of  0.8  in  families  outside  of  Chicago. 
In  the  city  of  Chicago  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  has 
clinics  scattered  over  the  city  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  children 
in  Chicago  open-air  schools  reach  these  schools  through  the  clinics. 
The  absence  of  an  activity  of  this  kind  in  other  cities  might  easily 
account  for  the  smaller  number  of  tuberculous  children  in  open-air 
schools. 

These  defects  are  the  most  prominent,  but  as  the  whole  physical 
condition  of  the  child  receives  attention,  many  other  defects,  such 
as  diseased  tonsils,  adenoids,  decayed  teeth,  and  defective  eyes,  are 
discovered.  Of  598  Chicago  open-air  school  children,  188  had  dis- 
eased tonsils,  165  had  adenoids,  466  had  decayed  teeth,  and  152  had 
defective  eyes.  Of  620  open-air  school  children  in  different  cities, 
175  had  diseased  tonsils,  131  had  adenoids,  347  had  decayed  teeth, 
and  107  had  defective  eyes. 

The  standard  of  living  is  a  topic  which  has  been  much  discussed 
in  the  literature  of  social  and  economic  writers  in  recent  years.  The 
question  of  a  living  wage  has  been  made  the  sole  topic  or  has  had 
an  important  place  in  many  sociological  and  charitable  conferences, 
and  it  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention  by  all  charitable  organi- 
zations and  associations  whose  work  has  to  do  wuth  industrial  or 
social  conditions.  In  his  book  Principles  of  Belief  (pp.  34-36),  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Devine  gives  $600  a  year  as  the  amount  on  which  at 
that  time  (1904)  a  family,  consisting  of  man,  wife,  and  three  chil- 
dren, could  live  in  New  York  City  and  maintain  a  minimum  standard 
of  health  and  efficiency. 

In  1909  R.  C.  Chapin  published  a  book  on  "The  Standard  of 
Living  among  Workingmen's  Families  in  New  York  City."  This  was 
based  on  an  extensive  study  of  391  budgets  and  working  conditions 
in  the  year  1907.  He  placed  the  minimum  income  on  which  efficiency 
could  be  maintained  at  $900  to  $1,000  (pp.  245-250).    Since  1907  the 
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articles  consumed  in  laborers'  families  have  risen  in  cost  about  21 
per  cent. 

In  its  annual  report  for  1912-13  the  New  York  xVssociation  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  (pp.  45-50)  gives  data  on  the 
budgets  of  families  cared  for  in  its  Home  Hospital.  This  study 
places  the  minimum  income  on  which  health  ^nd  efficiency  may  be 
maintained  at  from  $1,000  to  $1,150  for  the  Borough  of  Manliattan. 

One  of  the  most  definite  budget  studies  so  far  undertaken  was 
made  in  the  years  1913  and  1914  by  the  funds  to  parents  department 
of  the  Cook  County  (111.)  juvenile  court.  This  is  the  department 
which  administers  the  mothers'  pension  work  for  Chicago  and  Cook 
County.  The  aim  is  to  keep  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes, 
provided  the  mothers  are  fit  persons,  in  other  respects  than  financial 
ability,  to  have  the  care  and  custody  of  their  children.  The  purpose 
of  this  work  is  not  merely  to  keep  people  from  starving  for  a  given 
period,  but  to  give  such  care  to  the  family  as  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  make  efficient  citizens  of  the  children.  A  trained  dietitian 
is  in  charge  of  this  work,  and  a  detailed  study  has  been  made  of 
more  than  1,000  family  budgets.  Actual  items  of  expense  were 
carefully  tabulated,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were  based  on 
purchases  and  needs  of  families  dealt  with  in  the  courts.  The 
conclusion  reached  by  this  study  was  that,  in  Chicago  in  1913-14, 
an  income  of  $75  per  month  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  family  of 
five  or  six  in  a  state  of  physical  and  moral  efficiency. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  establish  what  a  minimum 
standard  of  income  should  be,  or  to  argue  the  merits  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  any  of  the  authorities  quoted.  The  purpose  is 
simply  to  give  the  results  of  studies  made  as  a  background  for  the 
discussion  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  children  in  open- 
air  schools.  Military  authorities  agree  that  men  can  not  succeed  as 
soldiers  without  being  properly  fed  and  nourished.  They  also  find 
that  it  is  almost  as  important  to  be  well  shod.  The  country  is 
beginning  to  question  whether  its  school  children  can  do  the  work  ex- 
pected of  them  on  anything  short  of  like  conditions. 

It  is  realized,  of  course,  that  $75  in  the  hands  of  one  family  may 
accomplish  very  different  results  from  the  same  amount  in  the  hands 
of  another  family.  But  a  certain  amount  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  is  necessary  for  everybody;  furthermore,  as  human  beings 
are  constituted,  every  family,  sooner  or  later,  has  its  share  of  sick- 
ness and  other  unexpected  misfortunes,  and  no  income  is  complete 
that  does  not  make  some  provision  for  medical  and  dental  service, 
for  sick  time,  rest,  and  recuperation.  The  families  studied  by  the 
Cook  County  juvenile  court  were  all  city  families,  and  the  other 
studies  also  related  to  families  living  in  crowded  city  districts.  It 
is  to  be  imderstood,  therefore,  that  under  such  conditions  there  is 
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no  subsidiary  contribution  to  the  family^s  maintenance  in  the  way 
of  a  garden,  milk  from  the  family  cow,  or  eggs  or  meat  from  a 
poultry  yard.  Everybody  probably  knows  families  living  on  smaller 
sums  of  money  than  $75  a  month,  but  conditions  differ. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that,  in  the  studies  referred  to,  the 
whole  needs  of  the  family  are  considered.  The  sums  mentioned  as 
minimum  incomes  mean  that  the  familv  should  take  care  of  its  neces- 
sities  and  that  the  earnings  should  not  be  supplemented  by  hospital 
or  dispensary  care,  charitable  relief  of  one  kind  or  another  when 
the  misfortunes  come.  The  amount  given  by  the  juvenile  court 
through  the  *'  Fimds  to  Parents  Act  "*  is  to  relieve  the  families  from 
the  necessity  of  receiving  aid  from  any  other  source. 

The  budget  studies  by  the  juvenile  court  of  Chicago  show  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  $75  per  month  about  as  follows : 

1.  Rent $12.00 

2.  FocKl 29.00 

3.  Fuel,  light,  and  ice 5.00 

4.  Household  expenst»s _.      .___  1.00 

5.  Clothing  and  personal  expenses 13.00 

6.  Car  fare 2,50 

7.  Insuranre 2.00 

8.  Furniture 2.  50 

9.  Education 1.00 

10.  Care  of  health  (including  dentist) _   4.00 

11.  Recreation 2.00 

12.  Emergencies 1.00 


75.00 


As  a  working  basis  for  relief  work  the  juvenile  court  treats  the 
item  of  rent  separately,  because  it  varies  in  different  families  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  because  sometimes  families  own 
the  house  in  which  they  live.  Since  the  average  rent  is  about  $12, 
an  allowance  of  that  amount  is  made  in  the  budget.  The  remaining 
$63  is  divided  by  five,  the  usual  number  in  the  family.  This  makes 
$12.60  per  individual  per  month,  and  this  is  the  basis  on  which 
budgets  for  families  are  calculated.  Where  there  are  six  or  more 
people  in  the  family,  the  allotment  is  slightly  reduced ;  where  there 
are  less  than  five,  the  individual  per  capita  is  increased.  It  is  under- 
stood too,  of  course,  that  the  needs  of  small  children  are  less  than 
those  of  adults  or  of  children  who  are  working.  However,  in  these 
families  ages  average  fairly  evenly,  and  the  sum  mentioned  ($12.60) 
is  reckoned  as  necessary  to  maintain  health,  strength,  and  efficiency. 

Accepting  this  standard,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
and  understanding  that  each  one  who  reads  this  will  reserve  the  right 
to  establish  his  own  standard,  the  adequacy  of  incomes  of  open-air 
school  children  covered  in  the  questionnaire  is  as  follows: 
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The  income  was  Inadequate — 

In  329  of  371  Chicago  families,  or  88.7  per  cent ;  the  a,verage  income  being 

$5.97  per  individual. 
In  335  of  398  families  outside  of  Chicago,  or  84  per  cent;  the  average 
income  being  $6.41  per  individual. 
The  income  was  adequate — 

In  37  of  371  Chicago  families,  or  13  per  cent ;  the  average  income  being 

$15.70  per  individual. 
In  63  of  398  families  outside  of  Chicago,  or  16  per  cent ;  the  average  income 
being  $18.83  per  individual. 

The  figures  show  that  the  families  having  an  adequate  income  are 
comparatively  small.  Their  average  membership  is  5.2, , compared 
with  6.4  in  the  group  of  families  having  an  inadequate  income.  Prac- 
tically all  the  families  in  Chicago  below  the  adequate  income  basis 
are  on  the  books  of  from  one  to  five  agencies  which  give  material, 
medical,  nursing,  or  other  relief.* 

The  returns  on  the  question  of  alcoholism  were  so  indefinite  and 
incomplete  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  figures.  Alco- 
holism is  clearly  a  factor  in  some  of  these  families,  but  there  was 
no  medical  diagnosis  or  other  study  aimed  definitely  at  this  problem. 
Obviously  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  information 
on  this  question  without  such  study  and  observation. 

In  the  Chicago  open-air  schools,  where  the  services  of  a  municipal 
sanitarium  nurse  were  available,  an  improvement  of  home  conditions 
in  families  of  alcoholists  resulted  from  the  definite  work  of  the  nurse. 
In  some  instances  measures  were  instituted  to  curb  the  ability  to  get 
liquor;  in  other  instances  treatment  in  some  institution  was  secured. 
Aside  from  the  physical  effects  of  alcohol,  the  cost  of  drink  is  espe- 
cially serious  in  homes  from  which  open-air  school  children  come. 

When  the  open-air  school  work  was  begun  in  Chicago  it  was  be- 
lieved by  many  friends  of  the  movement  that  three  or  four  months 
in  an  open-air  school  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  child's  health. 
With  favorable  home  conditions,  and  where  the  child  has  no  very 
serious  troubles,  this  may  be  true.  The  experience  of  the  Chicago 
schools  is  that  a  much  longer  period  is  desirable  for  the  majority 
of  children.  Where  it  has  been  possible  to  keep  the  child  over  a 
considerable  period,  it  has  been  found  that  improvement  is  much 
more  marked  in  the  second  year  than  in  the  first,  and  in  the  third 
than  in  the  second.  Many  of  the  children  in  open-air  schools  should, 
in  our  opinion,  have  an  opportunity  to  spend  their  whole  school 
course  in  open-air  schools. 

Facts  set  forth  in  this  chapter  give  some  of  the  reasons  why  this 
is  true.  Many  of  the  children  in  the  open-air  schools  have  had 
several  years  of  adverse  conditions  before  entering  school  at  all. 

1  This  study  of  Incomes  covered  the  first  half  of  the  year  1913,  when  Industrial  conditions 
were  normal  in  the  United  States. 
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They  are  under  height,  under  weight,  under  nourished;  they  have 
more  than  their  share  of  defects;  a  large  percentage  of  them  are 
tuberculoua 

The  infant  welfare  movement  that  has  done  such  notable  work  in 
many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  has  thrown  a  strong 
light  on  this  subject  The  work  began  in  the  care  of  sick  babies. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  even  in  babyhood  it  is  often  too  late  to 
begin  after  the  baby  has  once  become  ill.  The  great  feature  about 
the  infant  welfare  work  now  is  to  discover  the  baby  and  care  for 
him  before  he  is  ill  at  all. 

The  open-air  school  has  helped  to  reveal  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions of  certain  children  in  the  public  schools.  It  has  gathered 
these  children  together  in  small  classes,  and  through  medical  work, 
proper  feeding,  and  rest  it  has  demonstrated  that  nearly  all  of  them 
will  respond  and  thrive  under  such  treatment,  and  that  it  is  profit- 
able to  put  forth  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

The  friends  of  the  movement  realize,  however,  that  bad  housing 
conditions,  inadequate  incomes,  ignorance,  and  other  adverse  en- 
vironmental conditions  can  negative  anything  that  the  open-air 
school  can  do  for  certain  of  these  children.  The  final  salvation  of 
these  children  involves  not  only  child  care,  but  a  readjustment  of 
the  child's  whole  environment. 


Chapter  IV. 

LUNCHES— THEIR  CHARACTER  AND  COST. 


Most  of  the  children  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  public  open-air 
schools  in  American  cities  give  evidence  of  habitual  undernourish- 
ment. In  1913-14  the  total  number  of  pounds  under  weight  for  210 
Chicago  children  on  admission  to  open-air  schools  was  1,820.07,  an 
average  of  8.66  pounds  per  child.  Only  24  out  of  210  pupils  weighed 
what  the  average  child  of  the  same  age,  height,  and  sex  should 
weigh. 

Such  clinical  symptoms  of  malnutrition  as  imdersize,  pallor, 
loose  and  flabby  skin,  bad  breath,  bad  condition  of  mucous  membrane 
about  eyes  and  mouth,  are  usually  present.  The  children  are  easily 
exhausted  physically  and  prove  quite  incapable  of  prolonged  mental 
exertion.  The  body  does  not  develop  energy  enough  to  stimulate  and 
sustain  the  nervous  system  properly. 

Lack  of  adequate  and  properly  prepared  food  and  failure  to  assimi- 
late are  the  chief  causes  of  malnutrition.  The  income  of  the  families 
of  open-air  school  children  in  14  cities,  as  revealed  in  Chapter  III,  is 
clearly  inadequate  to  cover  the  barest  necessities  of  decent  living.* 
Society  pays  the  penalty  for  this  social  maladjustment  in  damaged 
children.  No  mother,  however  competent,  can  purchase  milk  and 
eggs  and  fruit  on  a  bread-and-coffee  income.  Few  women  are 
trained  in  a  knowledge  of  food  values,  and  those  who  might,  by  wise 
marketing,  double  the  nourishment  they  give  their  children,  have 
never  been  taught  how  to  buy. 

A  child  can  not  assimilate  food  properly  when  such  conditions  as 
hurried  and  irregular  meals  and  nervous  exhaustion  due  to  insuffi- 
cient sleep  or  irritation  by  vermin  hinder  the  digestive  processes.  All 
these  elements  enter  again  and  again  into  the  life  stories  of  the  chil- 
dren who  come  to  the  open-air  schools. 

Malnutrition  is  so  prevalent  among  these  children  that  out  of  54 
American  cities  listed  maintaining  open-air  schools  for  physically 
subnormal  children  there  are  onlv  two  that  do  not  find  it  necessarv 
to  make  some  kind  of  provision  for  serving  food  at  school.    These 

^  See  tables  on  p.  52. 
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are  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Oakland,  Cal.  In  both  cases  the  fresh-air 
rooms  are  located  in  the  good  residence  portion  of  the  city,  nbere  the 
children's  poor  physical  condition  can  not  be  attributed  to  lack  of 
sufficient  nourishment  at  home. 

Few  of  the  American  open-air  schools  except  those  at  sanitaria 
and  hospitals  give  more  than  three  regular  lunches  a  day,  and  most 
of  them  find  two  enough.  These  comprise  ordinarily  a  breakfast  of 
cereal  and  milk,  bread  and  butter,  and  cocoa  or  some  hot  drink,  and 
a  noon  dinner  which  includes  soup  and  n  meat  course  with  vegetables 


Kill.  4^. — The  all')   dliiliiK  rciuin  vt  Hie  rherlot  leu  burg  OpCD'Slr  Scboul. 

or  a  meat  course  and  dessert.  The  plan  everywhere  is  to  give  the 
highest  possible  caloric  value  consistent  with  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive meals. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  daily  ration  of  a  child  of  10  yeai-s,  weigh- 
ing fiO  pounds,  should  yield  about  l.fiO(l  calories  and  be  composed 
approximately  of  CO  grams  of  protein.  40  grams  of  fats,  and  250 
grams  of  carbohydrates.  The  following  table  is  based  upon  the  esti- 
mates of  acknowledged  experts  in  school  dietaries  of  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  England,  respectively: 
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DaUp  food  needs  of  the  average  child,  aged  SO  yeart.  Kcight  27  to  S8  kilos.' 
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This  estimate  can  easily  be  mtide  to  fit  an  older  or  younger  child 
by  serving  larger  or  smaller  portions  of  food. 


Fio.  48.— Dining 


1  I'ffculme  Oppn 


8ince  the  meals  given  at  the  open-air  school  are  planned  only  to 
supplement  the  food  given  at  home,  and  not  to  take  its  place,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  approximately  what  the  actual  food  value  of  each 
child's  home  ration  is.  In  the  Elizabeth  McConnick  Open-Air 
Schools  in  Chicago  a  definite  effort  was  made  to  study  these  home 
meals.  Each  child  was  asked  to  write  down  when  he  came  to  school 
in  the  morning  what  he  had  had  for  supper  the  night  before  and 
what  his  breakfast  had  been.  Dinners  were  provided  by  the  school. 
The  nurse  who  visited  the  home  went  over  the  records  with  the 
physician  and  was  thus  able  to  correct  any  obviously  improbable 
statements.    The  reports  gave  a  monotonous  list  of  bread  with  tea 
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or  coffee  for  breakfast,  and  suppers  composed  mainly  of  cheap  bakery 
goods  and  fried  meats.  The  diet  of  the  poor  is  particularly  deficient 
in  i>rotein  and  fat,  since  the  food  articles  that  provide  these  elements, 
such  as  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  meat,  are  apt  to  be  expensive.  Home 
bieakfasts  in  particular  are  rarely  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  grow- 
ing children. 

On  the  basis  of  such  reports  as  these  the  physician  in  charge 
estimated  that  the  children  in  this  school,  who  were  largely  Italian, 
received  about  450  calories  at  home.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
pupils  of  the  class  who  have  thus  far  attended  the  public  open-air 


Fig    44.— Kllc-t 

schools  for  physicallj'  subnormal  children  probably  receive  less  than 
600  calories  in  their  home  breakfasts  and  suppers.  In  order  merely 
to  bring  their  food  supply  up  to  normal,  at  least  1,000  calories  should 
be  supplied  during  the  day  by  the  open-air  school.  Furthermore, 
the  pupils  are  exposed  during  certain  months  of  the  year  to  extreme 
cold,  and  even  normal  children  under  such  conditions  need  an  in- 
creased supply  of  food  to  make  up  for  the  calories  transformed  into 
lx)dy  heat  and  given  off.  The  private  open-air  schools  recognize  this 
fact  when  they  serve  hot  lunches  during  the  winter  to  their  well 
pupils  from  excellent  homes. 
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Students  of  school  feeding  agree  that  the  school  meal,  if  it  is  a 
midday  dinner,  shall  supply  at  least  one-half  of  the  daily  require- 
ments in  heat  units  and  more  than  half  of  the  fats  and  proteins. 

At  Rochester;  K.  Y.,  the  daily  menus  are  carefully  worked  out  in 
the  following  ■way: 


riii.  U.— UmiUK  room  o(  Kldwurd  Molt  Moure  Upt'n-iiir  Scbuol.  Kui.'hi!iiter.  li,   X. 

Mesv. 
Breakfujst — Oatmeul  with  sugar  and  crenni.    A  glass  of  milk. 
Lunch  at  11  o'clock — A  glass  of  milk. 
Dinner — I'ot  roast  of  beef.     Klushed  pohitoes.    Corn.    Breiiil  iiiiil  butter.    Milk. 

Baked  apples  with  cream. 
Afternoon  lunch — Cocoa  and  breail. 
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Food  value  of  the  Rochester  daily  menu — Continued. 

U  O'CLOCK  LUNCH. 


Amount, 
5 

Oram.^  of— 

Food  material. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

181.0 
6.0 

Carbohy- 
drate. 

Cost 

Milk  for  30  chUdron 

Per  capita 

quarts.. 

150.0 
6.0 

236.0 
7.5 

Genu. 

asoo 

.010 

DINNER. 


Potatoes  (1  peck). 
Beef  (rump  roast) . 

Com  (canned) 

Apples 

Brown  suf^ar 

Milk  (whole) 

Butter 

Bread 


.pounds. 
....do.. . 
cans. 

m    m    vPCCK  « 

..pound. 

.quarts. 

.pound. 

.  .loaves. 


Total  for  33  individuals. 
Per  capita 


13 
7 
3 
1 
1 
8 


! 


121.5 

437.5 

38.1 

86.4 


240.0 

3.4 

166.8 


1,093.7 
33.1 


6.0 

641.2 

16.2 

120.0 


2W.6 

289.1 

21.6 


1,383.7 
41.9 


999.0 


258.3 

8,597.6 

430.0 

361.6 


963.2 


6,609.7 
200.3 


0.325 
1.120 
.300 
.400 
.066 
.480 
.300 
.200 


3.191 
.093 


AFTERNOON  LUNCH. 


Milk  (whole) 

Cocoa , 

Sugar 

Bread 


.quarts. . 

can.. 

.pound., 
.loaves.. 


Total  for  30  children . 
Per  capita 


5 
1 


180.0 
26.6 


82.1 


181.0 
32.5 


ia8 


226.0 

42.5 

226.8 

481.6 


287.7 
8.6 


224.3 
7.4 


956.9 
31.0 


asoo 

.115 
.035 
.100 


.550 
.018 


TOTAL  FOR  THE  DAY. 


Per  capita. 


Summary  for  month  of  June,  1912. 

Twenty  school  days.    Average   attendance,  29,   including  three 
teachers. 
Total  food  values: 

Grams. 
Proteins    27, 203. 6 

Fat 32,547.05 

Carbohydrates 66,93L8 

Amount  of  food  per  capita  per  day : 

Grams. 

Proteins 46. 9 

Fat 55.9 

Carbohydrates 115.  3 

Calories 1, 151. 9 

The  daily  per  capita  cost  of  such  menus  is  from  14  to  15  cents.  A 
similar  diet  plan  is  in  use  in  Louisville  and  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  Detroit,  Kalamazoo,  and  Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Montclair,  Newark,  and  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Albany,  Buffalo,  Syra- 
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cuse,  and  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  Allentown,  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  and  Williamsport,  Pa.; 
Richmond,  Va, ;  and  Kenosha,  Wis, 

The  menus  which  follow  cost  betjFeen  11  and  12  cents  daily  for 
each  child,  provided  the  buying  is  done  at  wholesale.  The  average 
food  value  is  between  1,100  and  1,200  calories,  and  the  children  in 
the  Chicago  schools  have  made  as  satisfactory  gains  in  weight  on 
this  simple  diet  as  they  did  in  earlier  years  on  a  three-course  dinner 
with  two  lunches. 


Fio.  46. — Domestic  science  equipment  utlllied  tor  opeD-sIr  si 


UornlnR  luneh— Cocoa,  bread,  Jelly. 

NooQ  dinner — Browned  beef  stew,  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  turnips,  bread,  milk, 
farloa  pudding. 


MoraiD);  lunch — Milk,  bread,  apple  butter. 

Koon  dinner — Lima  bated  beans,  cabbaf^  salad,  apple  sauce,  bread,  milk. 


t^e,  baked  potatoes,  chocolate  puddli^ 
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THUB8DAY. 

Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  raisin  bread. 

Noon  dinner — Milk,  bread,  vegetable  soup,  rice  pudding. 

FBIDAT. 

Morning  lunch — Milk,  bread,  Jam. 

Noon  dinner — Creamed  salmon,  mashed  potatoes,  bread,  milk,  stewed  prunes. 

Average  number  of  calories  per  child  per  day,  1,100. 
Average  cost  of  food  per  day  per  child,  11  cents. 
Average  cost  of  service  per  day  per  child,  7|  cents. 

Total  cost  of  fcKKl  and  service  per  child  per  day  in  Chlcnso  ()i)en-Air 
School,  18t  cents. 

There  are  few  cities  where  dealers  will  not  grant  wholesale  rates 
to  an  open-air  school,  even  if  the  amount  purchased  is  small.  Twelve 
cents  a  day  will  provide  for  each  child  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  all 
the  bread  and  jelly  he  can  eat,  a  nourishing  soup  or  stew  and  an 
inexpensive  dessert. 

It  is  possible  to  work  out  a  gi^eat  enough  variety  of  combinations 
to  avoid  the  deadly  institutionalism  of  "  bean  day,"  "  fish  day,"  etc. 
Eacial  and  religious  customs  must  be  respected  in  planning  the 
menu.  Many  children  refuse  milk  at  first,  but  a  quiet  insistence 
upon  a  little  each  day,  combined  with  the  example  of  their  fellows, 
soon  converts  them.  One  of  the  most  important  services  the  open- 
air  school  can  render  is  the  development  of  a  real  liking  for  whole- 
some, simple  food  on  the  part  of  these  children,  most  of  whom  have 
never  known  cereals  or  meat  soups. 

Simple  meals  keep  down  the  cost  of  service  and  equipment.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  equip  the  cloakroom  which  usually  adjoins  an  ordi- 
nary recitation  room  with  gas  stove,  sink,  cupboards,  and  kitchen 
tables  at  a  cost  of  about  $70.  ^  The  social  value  of  the  meal, is  better 
secured  by  a  separate  dining  place  than  by  the  use  of  desks  in 
the  recitation  room  for  tables.  The  equipment  need  not  be  expen- 
sive. Plain  deal  tables  scoured  white  or  covered  with  white 
oilcloth  or  laid  with  paper  napkins  for  doilies  may  stand  in  any  con- 
venient room.    Good  taste,  as  well  as  economv,  should  be  considered 

7  « 

in  the  purchase  of  dishes  and  silver. 

The  simple  act  of  breaking  bread  together  may  bring  teacher  and 
pupils  into  a  new  and  delightful  relation.  A  wise  teacher  welcomes 
this  opportunity  of  knowing  her  pupils  "off  guard  "  and  gladly  con- 
tributes the  dignity  of  her  presence  to  the  common  table. 

The  children  themselves  can  be  trained  to  serve  the  food,  to  wait 
on  table  and,  when  desirable,  to  wash  the  dishes  and  put  the  dining 
room  in  order.  Unless  the  school  receives  cases  of  open  tuberculosis, 
there  is  no  need  of  sterilizing  dishes.     A  hemmed  square  of  un- 

^  See  complete  list  of  kitchen  and  dining-room  equipment  on  p.  4S. 
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bleached  tniisliti,  with  a  miiiid  opening  for  the  head,  makes  a  good 
apron  for  either  boys  or  girls  to  wear  when  on  kitchen  duty. 

In  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  teacher  plans  and 
helps  prepare  the  meal.  The  Providence  children  bring  a  lunch 
from  home  and  supplement  it  with  one  hot  dish  prepared  at  school. 
An  assistant  relieves  the  Syracuse  teacher  while  she  cooks  the  dinner. 
It  is  asking  too  much,  however,  to  expect  a  teacher  to  carry  such 
heavy  work  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.    To  teach  an  ungraded 
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room  of  25  pupils  is  a  serious  undertaking,  and  she  will  need  all  her 
time  for  her  school  duties. 

A  few  cities  are  seizing  the  opportunity  to  make  the  work  of  their 
domestic- science  classes  more  vital  by  turning  over  to  them  the  su- 
pervision and  preparation  of  food  for  the  open-air  school.  In 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  where  the  whole  expense  of  the  fresh- 
air  work  is  defrayed  by  the  board  of  education,  the  girls  in  the  do- 
mestic-science classes  plan  and  prepare  the  diets  for  the  anemic 
pupils.  These  classes  are  all  in  public-school  buildings.  Where 
open-air  schools  are  provided  at  some  distance  from  the  other 
schools,  the  plan  might  not  be  so  practicable. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  young  women  in  the  domestic-science  de- 
partment of  the  Ohio  State  University  have  planned  the  menus  nnd 
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worked  out  the  food  values  of  evpry  meal  served  at  the  open-air 
school,  which  is  conducted  jointly  by  the  city  board  of  education  and 
the  antituberculosis  association. 

South  Manclicster,  Conn.,  has  utilized  its  school  of  houseliold  arts 
for  practically  all  the  work  at  the  open-air  school  of  25  children. 
The  department  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  modem  cooking  uten- 
sils of  all  kinds  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  capable  domestic-science 
teacher.  The  school  is  attended  by  75  girls,  each  one  of  whom  receives 
a  2-hour  lesson  each  week.  The  schedule  is  planned  so  that  a  girl  does 
not  repeat  the  same  lesson  period  until  after  15  weeks.  The  girls 
attend  in  classes  of  five,  in  the  following  manner ;  B.30  to  10.30 ;  lO.-'lO 
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to  12.30;  1.30  to  3.30,  In  this  way  15  classes  are  accommodated 
weekly.  Each  group  moves  up  one  period  each  week,  thus  allowing 
the  girls  to  become  familiar  with  all  branches  of  the  work.  The  fol- 
lowing program  gives  an  excellent  idea  «f  the  work  done  each  day : 

A.M. 

8.00.  Make  cocoa. 

8.10.  Put  mugs  and  napkins  at  r'aee  on  tuble.    Put  one  plate  of  crnckera, 

plied  evenly,  in  the  niliUlle  cif  enrh  tiible. 
8.20.  Pour   coeon    into   mugs,     Wnsh    kettle   nnil   citoklnj;   utenxlla.     Put    one 

abovel  uf  coal  on  each  side  uf  tbe  fire.    Pull  damper  forward. 
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A  U> 

aso.  Clear  tables,  wash  mugs,  pnt  crackers  in  tin  box.  Fill  teakettle, 
bring  in  towels—if  wet,  hang  on  kitchen  rack;  if  dry,  fold  and  put 
away. 
9.00.  Sweep  diningroom  floor.  Sweep  bathroom  floor,  wash  and  wipe  the 
bowls.  On  pleasant  days  open  all  upstairs  windows  at  top  and  bottom, 
except  bathroom  window. 
9.15.  Prepare  vegetables  and  dessert  for  dinner. 

10.30.  Everything  to  be  served  at  noon  should  be  in  its  disTi  or  kettle  ready 
to  heat  at  10.30.  Put  kettle  of  water  to  boll  for  potatoes  on  front 
of  stove.  Cream  one-half  pound  of  butter  for  bread.  Spread  butter ; 
put  one  bread  plate  on  each  table.  Fill  a  bread  pan  with  extra  slices 
spread  and  ready  to  replenish  bread  plates  during  dinner.  Always 
cut  bread  thin  and  arrange  evenly,  without  crumbs  on  plate. 

10.45.  If  serving  baked  potatoes,  put  them  in  oven  at  this  time. 

11.00.  Anything  to  be  baked,  such  as  souffle  or  scalloped  dishes,  should  be  in 
oven  between  10.45  and  11.00.  Put  potatoes  in  boiling  water  for 
boiled  or  riced  potatoes.  Finish  the  cooking  of  all  things  to  be  hot  for 
dinner.    Set  table.    Put  plates  and  soup  bowls  in  warming  oven. 

11.30.  Arrange  dessert  on  individual  dishes,  If  It  Is  to  be  served  cold.  Any 
pickles,  butter,  cookies,  etc.,  to  be  served  should  be  put  on  table 
at  this  time.    Cooks  and  waitresses  have  light  lunch. 

11..50.  Fill  mugs  with  milk. 

n.55.  Serve  food  on  individual  plates.     Place  on  table. 

12.00.  Waitresses  take  place  at  left  of  hostess.  Pass  bread,  always  going 
first  to  the  one  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Pass  other  food  as  needed. 
Take  plates  to  kitchen  if  more  food  is  desired.  When  first  course 
is  finished  and  all  have  stopped  eating,  remove  plates,  two  at  a  time. 
Serve  dessert  Pass  cakes,  etc.  During  dinner  the  cook  in  kitchen 
replenishes  plates  brought  out  for  second  helping  by  waitress.  Put 
kettles  to  soak  as  soon  as  empty. 

12.30.  Waitresses  and  cooks  serve  themselves  to  dinner  in  kitchen.  Fill 
teakettle. 

12.45.  Clear  table,  scrape  and  pile  disbes. 
P.M. 
1.00.  Leave  dishes  piled   in   order,   kettles   soaking.     Put   soiled   towels   to 

boil  every  Friday. 
1.30.  Wash  kettles  and  pans,  then  dishes.  Prepare  any  vegetables  or  dessert 
that  can  be  made  for  next  day.  Wash  spice  Jars  and  shelves  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday. 
2.00.  Empty  all  waste  baskets.  Sweep  and  dust  diningroom.  Clean  bathroom. 
Wipe  off  tops  of  tooth-powder  boxes;  brush  up  tooth  powder;  scrub 
bowls  with  Dutch  Cleanser;  wash  and  dry;  dust  bathroom;  sweep 
floor;  empty  towel  basket  and  replace  it.  Wash  out  ice  box  every 
Monday.    Make  bread. 

2.15.  Sweep  upper  hall,  front  stair,  front  halL  Close  upstairs  windows. 
Wash  windows  when  possible.  Wash  towels  and  hang  straight  to  dry. 
Sweep  and  dust  parlor. 

2.30.  Put  away  cooked  food  prepared  for  next  day.  Empty  milk  cans,  put 
milk  in  Ice  box,  rinse  cans  in  cold  water,  wash,  and  put  on  porch. 

3.00.  Put  food  in  flreless  cooker.    Sweep  kitchen  floor.    Wash  linoleum. 

3.15.  Wash  inside  and  outside  of  teakettle.  Set  it  upside  down  on  draining 
board.    Wash  stove  and  black  twice  a  week  when  stove  has  cooled. 

S.30.  Close  windows  downstairs.    lieave  everything  in  perfect  order. 
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All  idea  of  the  combinations  arranged  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  menu  for  the  week : 

Monday :  Hamburg  stoak.  mnslieil  |H)tat(»es.  celery,  brentl  and  butter.  millL  cup 

custard. 
Tuesday:  IloaHt  lieef.  bake<l  potatoes.  oreanie<l  muUfiower.  bread  and  butter, 

milk,  banamig. 
Wwliiewlay :  Roast  binib.  sweet  ixttatoes,  suotHJtaah.  KuKllsh  apple  tart 
Thurmlay :  Minced  laiub  on  toast,  bake<l  [Nitatoes.  tomato  sauce,  canteloupe. 
Friday :  Stuffed  baked  blueAsb,  creame<l  i)otatoes.  bread  and  butter,  puddinj;. 

A  cup  of  milk  is  always  included  in  the  menu. 

The  instructor  estimates  that  these  dinners  cost  only  13  cents  per 
capita.  The  children  of  the  oi^n-air  school  help  to  keep  the  cost 
of  food  low  by  raising  many  of  their  own  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
a  good-sized  garden  plat  back  of  the  school  building. 

The  provision  of  meals  for  one  or  two  open-air  classes  can  be  met 
by  a  private  organization  or  by  a  board  of  education  without  much 
difficulty.  But  when  a  city  like  New  York  or  Boston  faces  the 
problem  of  making  open-air  schools  available  to  every  child  who 
needs  them,  the  financial  end  demands  serious  consideration.  It  is 
significant  that  both  these  cities  recognize  their  responsibility  to  the 
child  with  open  tuberculosis  by  providing  for  him  at  public  expense 
in  hospital  or  sanitarium  schools.  But  the  anemic  or  malnourished 
children,  many  of  them  in  contact  with  open  cases  of  tuberculosis 
at  home,  are  estimated  to  form  at  the  lowest  estimate  2  per  cent  of 
the  whole  school  population,  and  any  plan  that  contemplates  the 
care  of  all  children  of  this  class  in  a  large  city  becomes  a  serious 
problem. 

Boston  has  worked  out  a  plan  by  which  every  child  in  an  open-air 
class  has  a  chance  to  purchase  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  hot  drink — cocoa, 
chocolate,  broth,  or  chowder — at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  2  cents  daily. 
Gas  or  electricitv  is  installed  either  in  the  teacher's  room  or  an  ante- 
room  adjoining  the  open-air  classroom.  In  most  of  the  classes  the 
luncheon  is  prepared  by  the  teacher;  in  a  few  it  is  prepared  by  the 
school  matron.  The  children  are  expected  to  supplement  the  hot 
dish  by  a  luncheon  brought  from  home,  and  the  school  nurses  are 
instructed  what  articles  of  food  are  best  to  recommend  to  the  parents 
for  these  lunches. 

In  buildings  where  hot  luncheons  are  served  for  the  open-air 
classes  the  other  pupils  of  the  school  have  the  same  priWlege  of 
purchasing  the  hot  mid-session  luncheon,  but  the  fact  that  the  morn- 
ing session  in  Boston  closes  at  12  o'clock  permits  most  of  the  children 
to  go  home  for  a  regular  midday  meal. 

In  New  York  City  the  committee  on  the  study  and  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  Charity  Organization   Society  provided   food. 
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equipment,  and  medical  supervision  for  the  first  open-air  classes. 
The  board  of  education  soon  assumed  the  expense  of  equipment,  but 
coidd  not  undertake  to  supply  the  food.  Healizing  that  their  funds 
were  limited  and  that  the  number  of  anemic  children  ran  into  the 
thousands,  the  committee  early  tried  to  determine  whether  tlie  work 
could  be  successfully  carried  on  without  foo<I. 

After  three  years  of  experiments  the  supervising  physician,  Dr.  I. 
Ogden  Woodruff,  concluded  that  except  in  isolated  instances  poverty 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  children's  subnormal  condition, and  that  irre- 
spective of  home  conditions  they  made  substantial  improvement  in 
ha>moglobin   and  genemi   physical    tone   without  the  provision   of 
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food  at  school.  Accordingly,  the  two  lunches  of  crackers  and  milk, 
which  were  previously  given  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  have 
been  discontinued.  The  children  may  bring  food  from  home  if 
they  wish.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  tliat  some  heat  is 
furnished  in  the  New  York  open-air  rooms  and  that  none  of  the 
children  are  supposed  to  be  actively  tubercular.  Dr.  Woodruff  does 
not  wish,  however,  to  be  considered  as  advocating  running  open-air 
f>chools  preferably  without  feeding,  for  he  believes  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  improving  the  nutrition  of  poorly  nourished  and  anemic 
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children  by  merely  bringing  them  in  contact  with  the  fresh  air. 
He  says : 

We  Bh&ll  always  Include  in  a  group  of  children  picked  out  for  tbe  fresh-air 
classes  those  who  are  poorly  nourished,  those  convalescinK  from  Illness,  those 
exposed  to  tubercnlosls  or  with  a  faoiUy  history  of  the  disease.  The  nutrition 
of  these  children  we  wish  to  raise  to  as  high  a  point  as  possible;  If  we  can, 
to  a  point  beyond  the  normal.  If  we  are  going  to  attain  a  proper  measure 
of  success  Id  this  respect.  It  Is  certainly  necessary  to  include  additional  feed- 
ing as  an  Integral  part  of  the  work.' 

Chicago's  experiments,  though  conducted  for  a  short  time  only 
and  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  children,  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  anemic  child  will  lose,  rather  than  gain,  if  he  is  put 
under  true  open-air  conditions  without  extra  food. 
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The  difficulties  which  open-air  schools  have  encountered  in  their 
efforts  to  collect  money  from  children  for  their  meals  are  due 
largely  to  the  actual  poverty  of  the  families  represented,  and  in  the 
second  place  to  the  inability  to  compel  the  attendance  at  the  open- 
air  school  of  a  child  who  needs  the  treatment  but  whose  father  re- 
fuses to  pay,  although  able  to  do  so. 

A  tubercular  child  who  is  excluded  from  the  public  school  by  the 
health  regulations  of  State  or  city  can  be  forced  into  the  open-air 
school  by  the  compulsory  education  law,  but  with  a  mal-nourislied 
child,  exposed  to  tuberculosis  in  the  home,  but  not  himself  a  menace 
to  others,  it  is  in  most  places  impossible  to  compel  the  transfer 
to  an  oi»en-air  room. 
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In  the  following  cities  tlie  board  of  education  already  pays  for 
the  food  served  at  the  open-air  schools:  Hartford,  New  Britain,  and 
Waterbury,  Conn. ;  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  and  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Montclair  and  Newark,  N.  J.;  Buffalo,  Saranac 
Lake,  and  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ;  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Green  Bay  and  Kenosha,  Wis. 

In  Illinois  the  law  permits  cities  of  10,000  population  or  over  to 
provide  diets  for  the  tuberculous  poor. 

The  only  State  legislation  in  this  country  directly  dealing  with 
school  feeding  is  a  recently  enacted  law  in  Massachusetts  which 
gives  any  city  the  right  to  provide  meals  for  school  children  iree 
or  at  cost,  provided  5  per  cent  of  the  voters  file  a  petition  to  have 
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the  question  put  on  the  ballot,  and  provided  a  majority  at  election 
time  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

Tlie  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  cii-cu- 
lated  such  a  petition  in  1913  and  the  city  voted  to  assume  the  food 
expense  of  the  open-air  school. 

European  countries  have  long  since  incorporated  school  feeding 
into  their  general  system  of  public  education.  School  feeding  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  national  legislation  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  Denmark.  It  is  national  in  scope,  sup- 
ported by  the  municipalities  in  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway, 
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Finland,  Austria,  and  Belgium.     Similar  legislation  is  under  way 
in  Russia,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 

In  Germany  about  250  cities  have  some  form  of  school  feeding. 
The  children  are  expected  to  pay  when  able  to  do  so.  About  one- 
fourth  pay.  At  the  Charlottenburg  F'orest  School  each  applicant  for 
admission  must  present  a  card  filled  out  by  his  father,  which  states 
the  parent's  trade,  income,  rent,  number  in  family,  and  other  facts 
which  affect  his  ability  to  pay  the  nominal  sum  charged  for  school 
care.  Children  whose  parents'  names  are  already  on  the  list  of 
public  or  private  charitable  associations  are  admitted  to  free  meals 
without  question. 

The  establishment  of  "  Cantines  scolaires,"  or  school  restaurants, 
was  made  obligatory  in  France  in  1882.  About  1,400  now  exist. 
In  Paris  68  per  cent  of  the  meals  were  given  free* during  the  year 
1908-9. 

In  England  the  "  Provision  of  Meals  Act "  of  1906  gave  the  local 
education  authorities  in  England  permission  to  install  school  res- 
taurants as  part  of  the  regular  school  equipment.  Two  hundred 
cities  have  introduced  the  lunches.  Food  is  furnished  at  cost  to 
those  able  to  pay  and  fi^ee  to  the  others.  The  same  system  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  English  open-air  schools. 

In  all  these  countries  meal  tickets  are  used  by  everyone,  so  that 
the  children  themselves  need  not  know  who  pays  and  who  does  not. 
Free*  tickets  are  distributed  only  after  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  families  who  ask  for  them. 

This  accords  with  the  conviction  of  social  workers  in  America. 
The  mal-nourished  boy  indicates  something  wrong  with  the  family, 
and  possibly  with  society  as  well.  He  can  not  be  regarded  simply  as 
a  detached  unit  reporting  from  the  unknown  at  9  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing and  disappearing  into  space  at  4  each  afternoon.  Any  plan 
of  school  feeding  which  undertakes  to  deal  with  him  alone  is  de- 
fective. 

The  Philadelphia  school  lunch  committee,  which  has  worked  for 
four  years  under  the  careful  direction  of  such  experts  in  child  care 
as  Prof.  Lightner  Witmer  and  Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell,  believes  that 
a  school  visitor  who  will  investigate  and  try  to  rectify  wrong  home 
conditions  is  an  essential  part  of  any  well-rounded  school-lunch 
plan. 

In  the  open-air  schools  the  nurse  makes  this  connection  between, 
home  and  classroom.    If  she  adds  to  her  general  nursing  informa- 
tion a  practical  knowledge  of  the  food  materials  suitable  for  various 
nationalities  and  grades  of  income,  her  visit  supplements  the  purpose 
of  the  school  feeding  in  the  best  possible  way. 
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There  should  also  be  a  definite  connection  with  some  agency  which 
will  try  to  restore  the  family  to  that  point  of  economic  independ- 
ence where  it  can  provide  sufficient  nourishing  food  for  the  child  at 
home  and  pay  for  such  lunches  as  are  served  at  the  school. 

Until  that  point  can  be  reached,  the  advocates  of  school  feeding 
argue  that  they  are  justified  in  their  efforts  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting society  from  disease  and  physical  incompetency,  and  by 
their  avowed  purpose  to  make  the  necessary  provision  of  food  for 
school  children  not  a  relief  measure,  but  a  means  of  education. 


f- 


Chapter  V. 

HEALTH  SUPERVISION. 


When  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  1911  tabulated  the  i-esults 
of  its  study  of  medical  inspection  in  1,046  American  cities,  it  found 
a  "  relatively  chaotic  "  condition.  "  Medical  inspection  "  might  mean 
an  examination  conducted  by  physicians  for  the  detection  and  exclu- 
sion of  cases  of  contagious  disease;  it  might  mean  tests  conducted 
by  teachers  or  physicians  for  the  detection  of  defects  of  vision  or 
hearing;  or  it  might  mean  complete  physical  examinations  conducted 
by  physicians.  Dr.  Ayres  found  that,  while  443  cities  had  at  that 
time  "  regularly  organized  systems  of  medical  inspection,"  279  other 
cities  had  "  some  sort  of  medical  inspection."  About  one- fourth  of 
these  443  cities  employed  school  nurses,  and  about  1  city  in  7  had  a 
school  dentist.  The  physicians  almost  always  received  inadequate 
pay  for  their  services  and  frequently  gave  only  part  of  their  time 
for  the  school  work.  One  hundred  and  six  cities  had  placed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  medical  inspection  in  the  hands  of  the  city  health 
department,  while  337,  or  nearly  three-fourths,  depended  on  the 
board  of  education  for  health-inspection  service.  Though  condi- 
tions have  improved  very  much  in  the  past  five  years,  these  state- 
ments still  remain  approximately  true. 

In  England  and  Germany  the  open-air  school  was  first  developed 
by  the  regular  school  authorities.  In  America  the  impetus  came  from 
outside,  largely  from  the  antituberculosis  forces;  and  the  initial 
health  supervision  of  open-air  schools  has  been  for  the  most  part 
financed  by  private  agencies. 

In  many  cities,  where  the  medical  and  nursing  supervision  of  the 
open-air  schools  has  been  satisfactorily  inaugurated,  the  work  has 
later  been  taken  over  by  the  regular  medical  staff  of  the  board  of 
education  or  the  city.  This  is  a  desirable  arrangement  if  the  board 
of  education  is  willing  to  meet  squarely  the  proposition  that  open- 
air  schools  demand  a  highly  specialized  supervision,  and  also  that 
the  class  of  children  who  attend  these  schools  require  much  more 
time  from  both  physician  and  nurse  than  the  average  school  child. 

Cleveland  has  put  one  man,  a  recognized  expert  on  tuberculosis,  in 
charge  of  all  the  open-air  school  work  of  the  board  of  education.  The 
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medical  inspectors  are  instructed  to  refer  to  him  any  tuberculous  or 
anemic  children  whom  they  find  in  their  routine  work  in  the  schools. 
He  is  the  court  of  last  resort  for  diagnosis.  He  has  personally  in- 
spected all  the  children  in  the  schools  in  the  tenement  districts  and 
has  carefully  examined  all  who  showed  signs  of  tuberculosis  infec- 
tion. For  the  school  year  1912-13  this  meant  5,138  inspections,  2,549 
physical  examinations,  and  503  reexaminations.  He  also  planned 
and  supervised  the  program  of  the  open-air  schools,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  school  work,  included  a  daily  shower  bath,  rest 
period,  and  three  meals  at  school  per  day. 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  chief  medical  inspector  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, Dr.  George  J.  Holmes,  has  worked  out  a  detailed  scheme  of 
supervision  for  the  city's  open-air  school  for  tuberculous  children  and 
the  three  open-window  rooms  for  anemic  children.  The  essential 
features  in  his  plans  are  as  follows: 

Up  to  date  no  pupil  has  been  permitted  to  enroll  in  the  open-air  class  unless 
it  is  evident  after  a  medical  examination  that  he  or  she  suffers  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

The  cases  are  discovered  by  the  medical  Inspectors  in  the  various  schools. 
Immediately  the  diagnosis  Is  made  by  a  medical  inspector,  the  case  is  assigned 
to  a  school  nurse  to  visit  the  home.  It  Is  her  duty  to  obtain  and  record  on  a 
printed  form  a  complete  record  of  the  family  history,  previous  history  of  the 
pupil  from  birth,  present  history  of  pupil,  and  social  history  of  family,  also  ob- 
taining written  consent  for  the  examination  of  the  pupil  by  the  supervisor  of 
medical  inspection. 

The  pupil  then  visits  the  supervisor  In  his  office,  accompanied  usually  by  one 
or  more  relatives.  The  supervisor  at  this  time  conducts  a  complete  examina- 
tion covering  the  general  condition  of  the  pupil,  recording  weight,  per  cent  of 
hiemoglobln,  height,  the  condition  of  the  eyes,  nose,  throat,  heart,  lungs,  etc. 
Should  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  be  confirmed  by  the  supervisor, 
the  Von  Pirquet  tuberculin  test  is  at  once  conducted  and  the  results  recorded 
at  subsequent  visits.  Recommendation  is  then  made  by  the  supervisor  to  the 
superintendent  for  the  transfer  of  such  pupil  to  the  tubercular  class. 

This  school  receives  a  daily  visit  of  a  medical  Inspector  whose  duty  it  is 
to  Inspect  each  pupil  for  the  presence  of  contagious  or  Infectious  disease;  to 
consult  with  the  teachers  and  nurse  regarding  any  pupil  in  particular;  to 
conduct  a  complete  physical  examination  of  each  new  pupil  on  arrival,  record- 
ing his  findings  and  making  his  recommendations  in  writing  to  the  parents; 
to  refer  such  pupils  requiring  treatment  to  the  school  nurse,  with  the  request 
to  make  a  home  visit  and  cooperate  In  the  cure  of  each  defect  or  disease; 
to  weigh  each  pupil  weekly,  recording  the  weight  on  forms  supplied,  investi- 
gating and  recommending  for  treatment  and  special  care  all  pupils  not  gain- 
ing or  losing  in  weight  or  running  an  abnormal  temperature ;  to  recommend  to 
the  supervisor  regarding  the  cure  and  arrest  of  the  disease  and  the  transfer 
of  the  pupils  cured  back  to  the  regular  school. 

No  pupil  has  been  transferred  back  to  Its  regular  school  or  permitted  to  go 
off  the  roll  definitely  without  the  weight,  height,  and  haemoglobin  Index  being 
recorded  and  a  definite  recommendation  stating  that  the  medical  Inspector 
finds  the  pupil  well  and  the  disease  arrested,  and  not  then  unless  his  findings 
are  corroborated  by  the  supervisor  after  a  careful  physical  examination. 
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Tlie  Hi-liool  iiiirtie  follows  ii|i  llie  r«<iiniiiiemlation  of  the  medical  inspector 
111  respeot  to  each  pupil,  visiting  ull  the  homea,  coiinultlnK  with  the  pureiit  or 
Kiinrillnn  ivltb  regnril  to  the  physlcol  condition  of  the  pupil  ami  lits  needs; 
ti  111  king  observation  <)f  tlie  iMnue  c<)n<lltlonB  with  respect  to  the  housing, 
("spt^iallj-  tlic  sleeping  npiirtments ;  inquiring  into  the  nourishment  of  tlie 
|m[ill  at  lionie  anil  his  hours  of  rest:  and  Instilling  In  the  parent  un  Interest 
111  what  Is  lieliiit  done  fur  the  pupil  nnd  a  cooperntlon  which,  with  very  few 
esceptlona,  has  been  appreciated,  with  the  result  that  teeth  have  been  repnlml, 
tonsils  and  ndenotda  have  been  reniiiveil.  glnasie^  obtained,  and  n  variety  of 
purglcnl  and  other  medical  treatments  lnstltute<1  with  resultlns  benefit  to 
the  pupil.     •     •     • 

To  he  nsttlxTied  In  iin  ii|M-ii-\vlnd<iw  cIiihs  each  pupil  must  he  subnonnni  iu 
weight  or  in  general    health.     This   hiclndes  pnpilK  who  are  anemic,   fnill. 
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tnider  weight,  or  (.■onvulesceut  from  disease.  Each  pupil  Is  required  to  sub- 
mit to  a  complete  physical  examination  by  the  medical  Inspector,  which  In- 
<'ludes  weighing,  nieaxurement,  and  ascertaining  the  per  cent  of  hiemoglobln. 
The  health  supervision  consists  of  the  dally  visits  of  a  medical  inspector 
for  the  detection  of  contagious  disease  and  general  supervision  of  the  health 
of  the  pupils:  tlie  monthly  weighing  of  pupils  and  recording  of  same;  the 
examination  of  pupils  for  the  detection  of  disease  and  defects:  the  home 
visits  of  the  nurse  to  bring  uliout  the  correction  of  defects  and  diseases;  ami 
the  Improvement  of  health  of  pupils  by  urging  that  treatment  be  obtained, 
ihnt  home  sanitation  Im'  Improveil.  and  that  diet  nnd  hours  of  rest  lie  properly 
regulated." 

1  Set  Proc.  Fourth  Intprnnl.  Cong.  Schuol  H.vtdear.    Vol.  II,  pp.  103-119. 
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Tiie  frequency  with  which  obseivationa  are  made  of  the  children's 
pulse  and  temperature  varies  in  different  cities,  A  rise  in  tem- 
perature is  the  most  significant  index  of  the  child's  physical  con- 
dition and  often  indicates  something  wrong  which  would  otherwise 
escape  notice.  Wherever  possible  tlie  temperature  should  be  taken 
at  least  once  a  day,  preferably  in  the  morning.  The  nurse  should 
also  take  the  weights  of  the  children  at  least  once  a  month,  before 
and  after  vacations,  and  immediately  after  any  prolonged  absence 
from  school.  The  weights  should  be  taken  stripped,  and  the  scales 
should  be  frequently  tested  to  insure  accuracy. 

Not  the  least  important  contribution  which  the  nurses  can  make 
to  the  extension  of  open-air  work  is  the  keeping  of  accurate  records. 
They  are  the  basis  for  reports  ou  all  work  done  either  by  nurse  or 


physician  and  determine  whether  or  not  the  children  are  making 
pi'oper  improvement.  They  are  a  form  of  health  bookkeeping  on 
which  the  budgets  for  succeeding  years  are  based. 

The  physicians  and  nurses  assigned  to  special  duty  at  open-air 
classes  are  probably  doing  the  must  thorough  piece  of  health  in- 
spection and  valuable  reconstructive  work  now  carried  on  in  the 
public  schools.  They  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  set  high 
standards  of  efficiency.  The  chance  to  do  intensive  work  with  a 
small  group  of  children  under  the  best  attainable  health  conditions 
at  school  and  adequate  nursing  supervision  ot  home  challenges 
every  scientific  mind.     It  is  a  hopeful,  stimulating,  and  joyous  task. 

"V^'herever  open-air  schools  have  been  established  the  results  have 
so  conclusively  demonstrated  the  value  of  careful  health  work  that 
07855°— null.  -JS—U C 
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they  have  furnished  a  powerful  argument  for  making  such  care 
available  to  all  public-school  children. 

In  1913  New  York  City  created  the  position  of  medical  super- 
visor of  open-air  schools  and  gave  the  appointment  to  Dr.  I.  Ogden 
Woodruff,  who  had  for  three  years  voluntarily  carried  on  the  work 
as  a  consulting  physician  of  the  committee  on  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society.  The  duties 
of  this  position  are  to  select  from  the  regular  schools  those  children 
who  need  open-air  treatment  and  to  supervise  and  standardize  meth- 
ods of  management  in  the  open-air  classes  which  are  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools.  New  York  City  cares  for  its 
tuberculous  children  in  day  camps  or  sanatoria.  Dr.  Woodruff 
examines  the  applicants  for  admission  to  these  schools,  but  the 
medical  supervision  is  otherwise  in  charge  of  the  local  attending 
physician.  Dr.  Woodruff  is  thus  responsible  only  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  fresh-air  rooms  for  anemic  children  and  the  fresh- 
air  rooms  for  normal  children.  In  a  personal  letter,  which  we 
print  by  permission,  Dr.  Woodruff  outlines  his  plan  of  work,  as 
follows : 

The  Initial  selection  and  examination  of  the  children  is  made  by  the  medi- 
cal supervisor,  as  follows: 

First.  From  a  group  of  children  referred  by  teachers,  school  physicians, 
and  nurses  as  seeming  to  need  special  care  on  account  of  their  general  appear- 
ance. But  very  few  children  in  my  experience  can  be  chosen  from  this  group. 
Teachers  are  very  prone  to  consider  a  child's  mental  ability  as  an  index  of 
his  physical  condition  rather  than  to  refer  cases  on  their  physical  condition 
alone.  Both  teachers  and  school  nurses  and  the  average  school  medical  in- 
spector frequently  mistake  the  sallow  skin,  particularly  If  accompanied  with 
light  hair,  which  characterizes  so  many  of  the  Jewish  and  Italian  children, 
for  anemia.  A  record  of  malnutrition  on  a  child's  card  Is  not  always  reliable, 
because  in  many  instances  the  school  inspector  determines  malnutrition  by 
the  comparison  of  the  weight  of  a  child  with  the  average  weight  for  that  age. 
Thus  among  Italian  and  Jewish  children  a  great  deal  of  malnutrition  may  be 
suggested  simply  because  these  children  are  frequently  somewhat  shorter  for 
their  age  than  the  American,  Irish,  or  Scandinavian.  Obviously  in  any  such 
instance  no  true  malnutrition  necessarily  exists. 

Second.  A  personal  inspection  of  the  classrooms  is  made  by  the  medical 
supervisor,  who  selects  those  children  which  appear  to  him  In  poorest  condi- 
tion. Here  again  certain  care  has  to  be  exercised  not  to  take  too  many  chil- 
dren whose  physical  condition  is  caused  by  some  local  trouble,  particularly 
adenoids.  On  account  of  the  expression,  the  shape  of  the  jaw,  posture,  and 
shape  of  the  chest  which  a  marked  defect  in  breathing  produces,  these  children 
appear,  I  believe,  In  many  Instances,  to  be  in  i^oorer  health  than  they  really 
ara  It  has  been  my  experience  that  unless  the  adenoid  condition  can  be 
removed,  little  permanent  or  even  temporary  benefit  can  be  obtained  in  the 
open-air  class. 

Third.  A  third  group  of  children  Is  selected  by  cooperation  with  the  associa- 
tion of  tuberculosis  clinics.  At  my  suggestion  this  year  the  secretary  of  this 
association  requested  that  a  list  of  the  schools  attended  by  each  child  of 
tuberculous  parents  under  the  care  of  the  clinics  be  sent  in  to  the  association. 

Fourth.  In  addition  to  children  who  are  poorly  nourished  and  anemic,  par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  selecting  children  whose  nervous  systems 
seem  to  be  distinctly  unstable,  both  those  of  a  highly  nervous  kind  and  those 
who  have  incipient  chorea  and  who  tend  to  develop  it  during  the  school 
year. 
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Children  who  give  a  history  of  frequent  absences  on  account  of  ill  health 
are  also  considered  unless  it  is  evident  from  examinations  that  these  absences 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  some  local  physical  defect. 

Cases  of  cardiac  disease  have  so  far  been  admitted  to  these  classes;  but 
personally  I  am  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  taking  fairly  advanced 
cases  of  heart  disease  into  the  so-called  anemic  classes.  That  these  children 
remain  in  better  health  I  think  there  is  no  doubt,  but  I  have  not  yet  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  is  right  to  admit  cases  so  far  advanced  that  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  the  children  reaching  adult  life,  when  such  admission  means  the 
exclusion  of  other  physically  abnormal  children  who  would  be  lllcely  to  reach 
adult  life  and  become  useful  citizens. 

The  physical  examination  of  these  children  Includes  examinations  for  the 
heart  and  lungs  with  the  children  stripped  to  the  waist,  the  inspection  of  the 
throat,  examination  for  adenoids,  for  carious  teeth,  and  of  the  glands  In  the 
neck.  The  examination  for  adenoids  consists  only  in  noting  mouth  breath- 
ing, nasal  obstructions,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  high-arched  palate. 
If  such  defect  Is  presumably  present,  the  child  Is  referred  to  a  nose  and  throat 
clinic  for  a  more  thorough  examination,  or  an  operation,  If  necessary.  Digital 
examination  of  the  nasopharynx  does  not  seem  justifiable. 

The  posture  is  noted  and  chest  configuration,  also  the  general  condition  of 
the  child,  the  presumable  presence  or  absence  of  anemia,  condition  of  the  hair 
and  eyes.  Anemia  Is  now  generally  determined  by  the  medical  supervisor  on  the 
cUild*s  general  appearance.  The  hcemogloblnmeters  with  which  one  can  work 
rapidly  are  so  Inaccurate  as  in  my  opinion  to  be  of  little  or  no  value.  The 
more  accurate  ones  take  so  much  time  that  It  Is  not  possible  to  use  them. 

A  child  may  be  put  In  the  class  for  anemics,  or  removed,  only  by  the  order 
of  the  medical  supervisor.  The  parents*  consent  must  be  obtalneil.  So  far 
complete  physical  examinations  have  not  been  made  at  intervals  during  the 
year,  but  only  on  admission  and  discharge.  The  medical  supervisor  visits  each 
class  at  least  monthly.  Heights  and  weights  are  taken  monthly.  No  medicine 
Is  given  to  the  anemic  children.  If  tonics  or  drugs  are  considered  necessary, 
the  children  are  either  referred  to  dispensaries  or  to  their  family  physician. 
There  is  no  special  nurse  for  the  anemic  classes,  but  the  board  of  health  nurse 
in  each  school  cooperates  In  the  work. 

Boston  has  a  director  of  school  hygiene  appointed  by  the  board  of 
education  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  extending  the  open-air 
and  open-window  room  work.  Dr.  Harrington  thus  described  in 
the  1913  report  of  the  Boston  school  committee  the  method  by  which 
children  are  assigned  to  open-air  classes: 

All  children  assigned  to  the  open-air  classes  are  selected  by  a  complete 
medical  examination  by  the  school  physician.  Each  child  in  the  public  schools 
Is  examined  each  year  by  the  school  physician.  The  findings  of  these  examina- 
tions are  given  to  the  school  nurses,  to  whom  Is  assigned  the  follow-up  work 
necessary  to  remedy  or  cure  the  defects  found.  The  anemic,  the  glandular, 
and  the  undersized  children  are  specially  noted  by  the  school  physicians  and 
school  nurses  for  assignment  either  to  open-air  classes  or  to  fresh-air  rooms 
*n  the  ordinary  school  organization. 

All  children  assigne<l  to  open-air  classes  are  weighed  and  measured  regularly 
four  times  each  year.  Those  children  not  showing  a  gain  are  reexamined  by 
the  medical  Inspector  or  at  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Consumptives* 
Hospital,  and  are  closely  followed  up  by  the  school  nurse.    Dally  temperatures 
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are  tuken  of  children  who  do  not  show  u  guiD  In  weight  and  wlio  might  be 
classified  as  tuberculous.  This  temperature  talcing  Is  done  by  our  school 
nurses. 

Each  year  the  school  nurses  weigh  and  measure  a  specified  number  of  chil- 
dren monthly.  This  monthly  weighing  and  measuring  was  begun  four  years 
ago  with  the  children  then  5  years  of  age,  and  has  been  continued  during 
succee<llng  years  with  the  children  6  years  old,  7  years  old,  and  8  years  old, 
resi)ectively,  each  year.  This  year  we  weigh  an<l  measure  all  children  9  years 
of  age.  The  primary  object  of  this  weighing  and  measuring  was  to  establish 
a  monthly  norm  of  gain  in  height  and  weight  of  childreix  from  5  to  18  years 
of  age,  inclusive.  It  has  serveil,  however,  to  give  us  a  line  on  children  not 
gaining  in  weight  who  otherwise  might  have  escaped  detection. 

All  children  living  in  families  where  there  has  been  a  death  from  tubercu- 
losis during  the  preceding  two  years  are  examined  at  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment of  the  Consumptives'  Hospital,  and  are  either  assigned  to  oi)en-air  classes 
or,  if  found  tuberculous,  are  sent  to  the  hospital  school  at  Mattapan.  The 
school  committee  furnishes  the  school  equipment  and  the  teachers  for  the 
children  assigned  to  the  hospital.  The>»e  children  are  permanent  residents  in 
the  hospital,  and  do  not  return  to  their  homes  until  cured.* 

In  Chicago  the  inedicttl  inspection  of  the  public  schools  is:  carried 
on  by  the  department  of  health.  In  1913-14  there  was  a  total  en- 
rollment in  the  273  elementary  schools  of  the  city  of  332,248  children 
and  an  average  attendance  of  261,-147.  To  cope  with  the  enormous 
task  of  inspecting  this  army  of  children  a  medical  inspector  and  a 
school  nurse  are  assigned  to  field  work  in  each  of  the  100  districts 
into  which  the  city  is  divided.  Physicians  are  paid  from  $70  to  $80 
a  month.  They  each  give  about  three  hours  daily  to  the  work.  They 
must  perform  vaccinations  and  exclude  for  contagious  disease,  and 
they  are  expected  to  give  each  child  an  examination  for  the  detection 
of  physical  defects.  Each  man  has  thus,  on  the  average,  over  2,500 
children  in  his  charge. 

Experience  demonstrated  the  fact  that  these  doctors,  already  over- 
burdened with  their  own  duties,  could  not  take  time  for  the  detailed 
examinations  and  daily  supervision  required  for  the  successful  op- 
eration of  the  open-air  schools.  Accordingly,  the  Elizabeth  McCor- 
mick  Memorial  Fund,  a  private  foundation  which  had  borne  all  the 
expense  of  the  open-air  schools  other  than  teacher  and  school  equip- 
ment since  the  establishment  of  the  work  in  Chicago,  volunteered  to 
employ  the  physicians.  In  1913-14,  13  physicians  on  the  salary  list 
of  the  McCormick  Foundation  did  the  medical  work  for  19  open- 
air  schools.  Three  of  these  men  were  chosen  from  the  staff  of  the 
Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium;  the  other  10  were  school  physi- 
cians on  the  staff  of  the  department  of  health,  already  assigned  to 
schools  where  open-air  schools  were  located.  The  monthly  reports 
of  these  men  give  an  average  for  the  year  of  19.6  hours'  work  for 
each  school  month,  or  practically  an  hour  a  day. 

»  Boston  School  ('ommlttoo,  An.  Rep.,  1013,  pp.  5."»-^0. 
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During  1913-14  six  visiting  muses  were  ussigned  to  open-air  school 
duty  by  the  dispensaries  of  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium 
and  seven  by  the  department  of  health.  The  Municipal  Sanitarium 
nurses  gave  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  hours  daily  to  the  open-air 
schools.  The  school  nurses  of  the  depaitment  of  health  found  their 
own  duties  too  heavy  to  ei^able  them  to  spend  much  time  in  visiting 
the  homes  of  the  open-air  pupils,  and  occasionally  attention  to  the 
remediable  physical  defects  was  delayed,  but  their  hearty  support 
and  cooperation  never  failed. 

The  medical  staff  met  bimonthly  with  an  advisory  staff  of  repre- 
sentative physicians.    The  general  conclusions  they  reached  regiird- 


Fia.  B4. — Od  a   day   like   Ibis,   pbyxlcliiu   anil   tvacbur  uveJ   to   eev   tbiit   cbllilrpn   nr<' 

ing  the  class  of  child  to  be  admitted  to  the  open-air  school  and  the 
best  way  of  caring  for  the  pupils  after  admission  are  typical  of  the 
opinions  held  in  other  cities,  and  perhaps  give  as  fair  an  idea  as  can 
be  obtained  of  the  health  stan<lards  toward  which  the  open-air 
schools  ai"e  tending.  These  cnnchisions  are  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing outline  for  the  medical  and  nursing  organization  of  open-air 
schools  of  Chicago.  This  outline  was  prepared  by  the  supervising 
physician  in  conference  with  the  attending  physicians,  the  medical 
staff,  and  the  director  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  l-'und, 
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the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  president  of  the  Chicago  &fu- 
nicipal  Sanitarium. 

BEQVIsriEB    OF    UEDICAL    KfBfilNG    8EBVKX. 

Orlf^nal  metllcal  examlnationa  require  about  30  minutes.  Preliminary  to 
inich  ezamlnatlotiR  the  nunu>  should  Tiiilt  th«  hnm^;  secure,  on  form  provided 
by  the  Hohool.  written  coniient  of  parent  for  exnnilnutlon  iif  chlhl  and  adnilaNlon 
to  school:  should  acquaint  herself  with  Hleeplufc  arrangement,  cleanlioesa  of 
home,  health  of  other  members  of  the  family,  and  arrange.  If  possible,  to  have 
one  of  the  parents  present  at  (he  meilintl  examlDatioD.  For  accurate  diagnoeta 
the  child  should  be  stripped  to  the  waist 


FiQ.   65.— PerBODal    byglene.   Cblcago  Open-air   School. 

There  should  be  a  reexaniintitlon  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second,  at  the  end  of  the  yenr,  or  when  tlie  child  leaves  the  open-air 
school,  and  at  other  times  If  conditions  warrant.  PlniUuiw  should  be  carefully 
recorded. 

At  all  examinations  a  parent,  nurse,  teacher,  or  matron  must  he  present. 

Duties  of  nttenrtinK  physicians  In  oiien-wlnrtow  rooms :  Visits  should  be  made 
nbout  8.30,  givinc  the  nursp  opportunity  to  make  obsen-atloDS  of  temperature, 
pulse,  and  respiration,  before  his  arrival. 

Daily  routine  will  be  iilioiit  as  follows: 

1.  Conference  with  the  principal  regnrdinR  truancy.  InsubonI I  nation,  re- 
quests for  transfer,  complaints  of  parents,  unintlni;  of  work  certlficntes.  and 
any  condition  bearing  on  health. 

2.  Conference  with  the  nurse  r«tarding  children  m-eillng  spi-cinl  attention  on 
account  of  new   symptoms. 
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3.  Examination  of  emergency  cases  or  children  suspected  of  having  infectious 
diseases. 

4.  Throat  cultures  should  be  made  in  diphtheria  suspects  if  this  has  not 
already  been  done  by  the  nurse,  and  a  written  notice  left  for  the  school  in- 
spector, so  that  other  children  from  the  same  family  may  be  Inspected. 

5.  Daily  conference  with  teacher  with  particular  reference  to  children  who 
seem  to  be  lagging  in  their  school  work.  Children  will  often  begin  to  show 
incapacity  for  school  worlc  or  irritable  disposition  several  days  before  develop- 
ment of  definite  symptoms.  The  teacher  having  the  children  constantly  under 
observation  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  attending  physician  in  plclclng 
out  children  who  need  special  medical  care. 

6.  Physicians  should  daily  inspect  classrooms,  sleeping  rooms,  and  dining- 
rooms — 

(a)  With  special  reference  to  ventilation. 

(6)  With  reference  to  temperature. 

(r)  With  reference  to  odors  which  may  suggest  lack  of  sufficient  venti- 
lation. 
•    7.  Thermostats  in  open-window  rooms  and  rest  rooms  should  be  inspected 
frequently  to  see  that  the  maximum  amount  of  heat  is  turned  on,  so  that  air 
currents  In  the  rooms  will  insure  the  maximum  change  of  air. 

Too  high  a  temperature  is  evidence  of  failure  to  obtain  sufficient  outside  air, 
and  should  be  regulated  by  opening  windows  at  the  top  rather  than  by  shutting 
off  heat. 

8.  The  outlet  ducts  should  be  frequently  inspected  to  see  that  they  are  kept 
constantly  closed.  These  outlet  ducts,  if  left  alone,  permit  bad  air  from  other 
rooms  to  enter  open-window  rooms. 

9.  The  clothing  of  children  should  be  observed  to  see  that  none  are  too  lightly 
or  too  heavily  clad  for  the  temperature.  This  should  receive  dally  attention  as 
It  Is  often  found  that  on  mild  days  children  have  sufficient  extra  clothing  to 
keep  them  in  mild  and  constant  perspiration. 

10.  Children  who  show  frequent  elevation  of  temperature,  inability  to  fix 
attention  upon  studies,  or  unusual  fatigue,  should  be  placed  on  all-day  rest. 
It  will  frequently  be  found  that  all-day  rest  a  whole  week  will  bring  about 
sufficient  improvement  to  render  this  treatment  unnecessary  of  repetition  for 
many  weeks. 

11.  Children  with  acute  colds  should  be  kept  on  all-day  rest  and  isolated  from 
other  children  until  completely  recovered. 

12.  Reduction  in  the  amount  of  school  work  should  be  prescribed  by  the 
physician  for  all  children  whose  physical  condition  unfits  them  for  the  regular 
routine  of  study. 

13.  Observations  of  departure  from  normal  are  valueless  unless  they  lead  to 
medical  treatment  which  will  correct  these  conditions.  The  physician  alone 
should  decide  just  what  particular  modification  of  the  usual  routine  should 
apply  to  a  particular  child. 

14.  The  first  requisite  of  an  adequate  physical  examination  is  a  complete  per- 
sonal history,  which  should  be  obtained  by  the  nurse  in  the  home  and  should 
cover  all  the  Infections  and  illnesses  from  which  the  child  has  suffered,  with  the 
dates  of  each.  This  should  be  followed  by  as  much  more  detaile<l  Information 
as  can  be  obtained  regarding  the  family  history,  with  particular  stress  upon 
exposure  to  Infection.  When  tuberculosis  is  known  to  exist  in  the  family  It  Is 
important  to  discover  whether  the  disease  existed  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
child  and  whether  the  child  came  in  contact  with  anyone  who  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  an  open  case.  Accurate  observation  should  be  made  of  height,  and 
the  degree  of  departure  from  the  normal  should  be  recorded. 
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15.  Single  (ibserviitl»ns  ot  inilw,  resplrutloii.  uinl  li'iiiiu'viituri-  arc  iit  lltll« 
value,  and  c<inclus)uns  should  not:  be  drown  regardiiiK  thetto  factors  until  u 
sufficient  number  of  oliscr  vat  Ions  have  been  iiiailc. 

16.  In  recurtllnB;  general  aiipeartiin-e  of  the  child.  n<iie  pallor,  fatigue,  anil 
relaxed  muscular  balniice  us  Indicated  by  the  way  the  child  stands. 

17.  V'eef  ft.— Number  of  decayed  teeth  sliould  be  recorded. 

18.  Byet. — In  additluu  to  deteits  of  vision,  rec<)nls  should  be  made  of  InKam- 
niniory  conditions,  and  careful  searcli  made  fov  keratitis,  wliicli  will  often  lead 
lu  the  discovery  of  tuberculosis.    Trachoma  should  be  promptly  detected. 

19.  Ears. — Aside  from  defects  of  hearhiK.  careful  observations  should  be  made 
for  ear  dischargee,  and  these  being  discovered,  very  definite  effort  should  be 

Qinde  for  the  removal  of  Qia 
cause,  uud  plans  for  the  effective 
carrying  out  of  treatment. 

20.  your. — Nusul  obstructiuua 
should  be  a  matter  not  merely 
of  record,  but  should  be  followed 
u|i  continuously  until  the  defect 
is  corrected  in  a  way  not  detri- 
mental to  the  child's  health. 

21.  Adenoids. — If  present  may 
cause  the  velum  to  stand  away 
fnmi  the  |>OMterlor  pharyngeal 
wall,  and  the  pressure  of  this 
growth  l>ehlnd  the  velum  pre- 
vents the  reflexes  of  this  region 
which  are  normally  present  upon 
ilepresslon  of  the  tongue. 

22.  Ton»U». — Enlarged  tonrils 
should  be  classifled  according  to 
the  degree  of  enlargement  and 
Interference  with  respiration  and 
I  he  pressure  of  pus  In  crypts. 
The  normal  distance  tietween 
lonslls  is  1  to  1.2  Inches. 

23.  Olandf.— More  definite 
standards  should  be  adopted  tor 
the  observation  of  enlarged 
glands  and  their  classlBcatloii 
as  to  size  and'DumI>er,  so  that 
different  observers  recording  eu- 

,       larceil    glands    will    mean    the 
same  thlni;.     Any  palpable  glands 
should   be  recorded.     Submaxil- 
lary glands  esca|>e  notice  unless  bead  Is  thrown  forward. 

Numerous  small  palpable  cervical  glands  are  more  suggestive  of  tul)erculosls 
than  a  few  glands  of.  large  size. 

Large  l>ronchial  glands  often  produce  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  border  of  the 
sternum  between  Hie  first  and  third  rib  when  the  head  is  thrown  back  (Smith's 
sign). 

24.  /fenrt.— The  discovery  of  adventitious  sounds  In  the  heart  should  lead 
to  repeated  examination,  and  careful  differentiation  should  be  made  between 
functional  and  organic 
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.25.  tanij«.— First  e:£aiiilnalloii  of  ihc  lungs  sliould  be  sulllclently  detuiled  to 
ileterralne  marked  departure  from  the  normal  condition,  leaving  more  detailed 
examination  for  subsequent  and  repeated  tAservatlon. 

26.  Spu/um, — Sputum  examinations  should  be  made  as  frequently  as  there 
Is  acute  Increase  of  cough. 

27.  Bfoorf.— .V  Tnllquist  hsenioglobln  estimation  should  he  made  lit  least  twice 
a  year. 

Nurses  should  observe:  First,  evidence  of  acute  Infection  and  new  symptoms 
oa  they  appear;  second,  sinns  suspicious  of  wmtaglous  diseases  ((his  should 
Include  observation  of  the  hair,  nose,  eyes,  mouth,  and  akin) ;  third,  throats 
on  complaint,  or  changes  In 
voice  which  might  arouse 
Husplciou ;  foartb.  tempera- 
ture, pulse,  and  respiration ; 
fifth,  suitability  of  clothing : 
sixth,  cleanliness  of  teeth 
and  aklu ;  sevectb,  home 
conditions,  covering  all  the 
observations  ou  the  family 
and  social  blstory  chart,  and 
should  note  on  the  chart 
chants  irhtch  occur  In 
home  conditions,  pa  rt  icu- 
liirly  acute  illness  In  the 
f:imily  or  other  conditions 
of  transitory  character 
which  have  a  t>earlng  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the 
child,  in  order  that  addi- 
tional rest  may  be  pre- 
scribed for  the  chUd  in  tbe 
school  to  counternet  tempo- 
niry  unfsvorable  conditions 
in  the  home  iind  to  elucldute 
present  conditions ;  eighth. 
temi>ernture  and  hygrometer 
rendincH  In  oi>en-air  rooms. 
Teachers  should  observp : 
First,  the  adjustment  of 
windows  and  screens:  sec- 
ond, thiit  no  child  is  unduly  j, 
exixised  to  drafts :  third. 
that    children   are    proiwily 

clad — (n)  that  heavy  sweaters.  Ksklmo  sulls,  cuiils,  iinil  heiivy  nnderwenr 
are  not  worn  In  mild  weather;  ibl  that  children  are  sufDciently  clad  when 
ft'eather  suddenly  turns  cold;  <r>  that  children  are  pro|)erly  attended  lu 
when  they  have  wet  feet ;  fourth,  which  children  have  had  glasses  preacrlheil 
and  that  they  wear  them;  fifth,  which  children  fail  to  hear  readily,  and  espe- 
cially failure  of  hearing  on  part  of  children  who  usually  heiir  well ;  sixth,  the 
development  of  acute  colds  and  nasal  discharges:  seventh,  ilevelopnient  of  signs 
I'f  nervousness  and  Irritable  disposition;  eighth,  development  of  listlessnes.t 
and  Inability  to  concentrate;  ninth,  failure  of  Interest  In  school  work;  tenth. 
Increased  Interest  In  school  work,  and  whether  It  is  due  to  elevalinn  of  tern- 


WclgblUK    In    tbe    rp);ular    uih'D- 
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perature  or  to  general  improvement  of  physical  condition;  eleventh,  evidence 
of  chilling  if  children's  hands  are  cold,  for  children  will  often  sufTer  without 
complaint ;  twelfth,  evidence  of  weariness  in^  the  morning,  and  should  learn 
if  due  to  late  hours  at  home;  thirteenth,  cleanliness;  fourteenth,  personal 
habits  of  children ;  fifteenth,  restlessness  during  rest  period ;  sixteenth,  extreme 
lassitude  and  inability  to  waken;  seventeenth,  evidence  of  failing  appetite; 
eighteenth,  that  on  returning  from  bath  the  hair  is  thoroughly  dry,  and  observe 
caution  not  to  permit  the  children  to  return  to  schoolroom  too  soon  after  bath. 

Efficient  nursing  service  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  carrying 
out  this  program. 

"The  school  nurse,"  says  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  "supplies  the 
motive  force  which  makes  medical  inspection  effective."  This  is 
particularly  true  in  an  open-air  school,  where  parents  must  under- 
stand what  is  done  and  cooperate  in  the  work  to  an  unusual  degree, 
if  good  results  are  to  be  obtained.  The  nurse  may  be  asked  to  help 
the  mother  plan  an  outdoor  sleeping  porch ;  she  may  need  to  teach 
her  that  milk  and  cocoa  are  better  than  coffee  for  a  child's  breakfast ; 
she  must  see  to  it  that  a  boy  goes  to  bed  early  and  sleeps  with  his 
window  open,  instead  of  sitting  until  10  o'clock  in  the  foul  air  of  a 
motion-picture  theater;  she  must  often  show  how  to  guard  against 
infection  through  a  tuberculous  member  of  the  household;  and  in 
all  these  instances  she  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  unfailing  tact 
and  cheerfulness  a  frequent  lack  of  comprehension  which  will  yield 
only  to  repeated  efforts  and  a  sympathetic  approach. 

The  duties  of  the  nurse  in  an  open-air  school  and  the  points  which 
she  should  especially  observe  in  her  daily  visits  are  outlined  in  the 
preceding  section.  In  addition  she  should  be  free  to  visit  the  homes 
of  any  children  who  are  absent  from  school,  and,  if  possible,  on  the 
day  on  which  the  absence  occurs,  unless  information  on  the  cause  of 
absence  can  be  obtained  from  a  reliable  source.  If  a  child  is  absent 
from  school  for  trivial  causes,  or  if  frequent  visits  to  the  home  do 
not  rectify  conditions,  a  written  report  of  the  case  should  be  made 
to  the  physician  in  charge.  Each  child  in  the  schools  should  be 
visited  in  his  own  home  by  the  nurse  at  least  once  a  month  and 
oftener  if  the  case  demands. 


Chapter  VI. 

RECORDS  AND  FORMS. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  present  some  detailed  informa- 
tion touching  the  kind  of  records  usually  kept  for  open-air  schools, 
and  to  make  certain  suggestions  on  records  in  general. 

The  record  card  should  serve  not  only  as  an  aid  in  the  treatment 
of  the  individual  child  while  he  is  in  school,  but  taken  together  with 
the  other  records  it  should  be  so  kept  as  to  be  of  social  value  to 
the  community.  The  physical  examination  should  be  thorough.  All 
points  should  be  accurately  covered  and  recorded  at  the  time  the 
examination  is  made,  and  not  trusted  to  memory  with  the  expectation 
of  entering  them  at  some  future  time. 

The  open-air  school  usually  has  certain  record  cards  and  forms 
in  addition  to  those  used  in  regular  school  work.  Form  1  is  the 
physical-record  card  used  in  the  open-air  schools  in  Chicago.  It 
is  7  by  10  inches.  It  is  an  evolution  developed  from  forms  previously 
used.  Before  its  adoption  it  was  submitted  for  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion to  different  schools  and  to  many  social  workers.  The  card 
has  given  satisfaction.  A  commendable  feature  is  that  it  makes 
possible  a  comparison  of  the  child's  condition  on  admission  and  on 
discharge.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  this  in  easily  comparable 
columns. 

The  social-history  card  shown  in  Form  3  is  kept  by  the  nurse, 
and  the  aim  is  to  give  a  picture  of  the  child's  home  and  environ- 
mental conditions.  The  difficulty  to  be  corrected  often  lies  in  the 
home.  The  teacher  and  those  responsible  for  the  child's  educational 
work  can  much  more  intelligently  perform  their  duties  toward  him 
if  they  have  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  covered  in  this 
card. 

In  Chicago  and  in  many  other  open-air  schools  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  have  a  parents'  consent  card.  As  has  been  said,  the 
physical  examination  of  open-air  school  children  is  ordinarily  much 
more  thorough  and  painstaking  than  that  given  through  health 
inspection  in  the  regular  indoor  schools.  Moreover,  there  is  usually 
an  immediate  need  of  correction  of  physical  defects.    The  uniform 
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use  of  a  parents-  consent  card  makes  it  certain  that  the  parent  is 
apprised  of  the  fact  that  his  child  needs  some  kind  of  special  atten- 
tion. This  card  should  authorize  the  physician  to  make  such  exami- 
nations and  tests  as  may  be  required  to  reveal  the  exact  physical 
condition  of  the  child  and  to  determine  steps  necessary  to  cure  de- 
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fects,  and  should  be  signed  by  the  parents.  Forms  4  and  5  illustrate 
parents'  consent  cards  used,  respectively,  in  Chicago,  III.,  and  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

In  order  to  make  the  physical  examination  thorough,  the  child 
should  be  stripped  to  the  waist.  Figure  58  illustrates  a  slip  that  has 
been  devised  in  the  open-air  schools  of  Chicago,  to  be  used  in  this 
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connection  as  well  as  in  weighing.  It  is  the  practice  in  the  Chicago 
schools  to  have  the  mother  or  the  nurse  present  at  such  examinations. 

Forms  9  and  7  represent  the  face  and  reverse  sides  of  the  record 
card  used  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  The  provision  of  this  card  for  com- 
paring the  weight  of  a  given  child  with  the  norma)  weight  of  a  child 
of  his  or  her  age,  sex,  and  height  deserves  attention. 

Weighing  should  be  carefully  done.  In  the  first  place  an  accurate 
pair  of  scales  should  be  secured,  and  they  should  be  kept  balanced. 
It  is  difficult  to  secure   accurate  weights  unless  the  children   are 
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stripped.  In  Chicago  the  slip,  already  referred  to,  is  used  (see  flgiii-e 
r>8).  This  serves  the  double  purpose  of  making  accuracy  possible, 
and  of  meeting  the  sanctions  of  modesty.  If  children  are  weighed 
with  their  clothes  on,  there  are  numerous  variables  which  make  for 
inaccuracy.  The  weight  of  clothing  is  different  in  different  seasons. 
It  may  also  vary  the  same  day  or  week,  if  children  have  been  oiit  in  a 
storm  and  had  their  clothes  wet.  Sometimes  children's  pockets  aie 
full  of  jackstones  and  marbles  and  other  possessions  of  childhood, 
and  at  other  times  they  are  empty. 
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tion  in  its  study  of  weights  of  children.  In  Hcdt's  standard  both 
the  weight  and  the  height  are  taken  with  clothes  and  shoes  on.  The 
allowances  for  the  weight  of  clothing  for  boys  and  girls,  and  for 
various  ages,  as  set  by  Holt  and  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 
are  as  follows: 


Weight  of  clothing  gir 


1  by  Holt  and  be  the  Chin 
|Bas»d  upon  Holt's  flf^res.) 


3  Boarti  of  Education. 


Boys. 

Qh-ls. 

Ag». 

EoU. 

Six, 

EducalkUL 

Holt. 

Chlnco 

Pound.. 

t\ 
1:! 

Pound). 

3.G 
3.9 

It 

7.2 

3.5 

ll 
4.5 
4.6 

5.8 

PO^^. 

Via.  ns, — -iccurale  welghl  teken  regularli'  In  open-air  schoola  o(  Cblcagu. 

Forms  8  and  9  are  the  face  and  reverse  sides  of  the  record  cord 
used  in  Newark,  N.  J.  This  card  is  5  by  8  inches,  and  will  record 
a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  small  space.     One  point  on  the 
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revere  5>iik».  the  (leitvnu^  of  veigfat  for  height,  is  especially  sig- 
nifionut. 

Symeui*?,  X.  Y,<,  al>4>  has  *  5  b v  S  card  which  is  compact  and  well 
arnuiged  to  show  the  ret>ultj>  of  attendance  upon  the  open-air  schooL 

OmMITMDIT  or  HEALTH-CITY  OF  QHICACO 
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family,  number  of  rooms  occupied,  character  of  dwelling,  rent,  in- 
come, communicable  diseases  in  the  home. 

In  many  schools,  especially  those  abroiid,  chest  expansion  is  re- 
coi-ded.  and  the  Tallquist  hemoglobin  test  is  made.  In  the  Char- 
lottenburg  school  and  other  foreign  schools,  sj'stems  of  physical 
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exercises  for  the  correction  of  orthopedic  defects  are  a  part  of  the 
sK;hool  program  and  a  matter  of  i-econl. 

Rpfords  need  to  be  carefully  and  pa in.«tii kindly  kept.    The  friends 
of  open-air  schools  should  in  every  way  urge  upon  their  constituen- 
cies the  importance  of  including  records  and  record  keeping  as  a 
97855°— Bull,  at— 17 7 
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Chapter  VII. 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 


Founding  and  development. — In  the  school  year  1902-3  the  Char- 
lottenburg  Board  of  Education  undertook,  more  than  it  previously 
had  undertaken,  to  adapt  its  school  organization  and  methods  of 
teaching  to  the  physical  needs  of  the  children.  Discussions  with  the 
school  physicians  resulted  in  an  agreement  that  physically  debilitated 
children  needed  care  in  special  classes  along  lines  already  followed 
in  Germany's  school  system  for  a  number  of  years  with  mentally  sub- 
normal children. 

In  considering  the  particular  needs  of  such  children  it  seemed  im- 
portant both  to  the  schoolmen  and  to  the  physicians  to  transfer  them 
from  the  city  to  the  pure  invigorating  air  of  the  country.  In  the 
early  discussions  of  this  problem,  the  establishment  of  a  school  sani- 
tarium where  children  might  stay  day  and  night  seemed  to  offer 
the  only  feasible  solution.  Dr.  Baginsky,  who  had  devoted  much  of 
bis  time  to  the  needs  of  physically  subnormal  children,  had  advocated 
such  a  plan  for  many  years;  finally,  however,  the  discussions  led 
to  the  idea  of  a  school  for  delicate  children  where  both  educational 
and  health  needs  might  be  provided  for,  and  the  result  was  the 
Charlottenburg  Forest  School. 

While  the  discussions  that  developed  this  plan  were  in  progress, 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  active  in  other  lines.  One  com- 
mittee was  searching  for  a  site.  In  their  quest  they  turned  naturally 
to  the  Griinewald,  a  wooded  tract  extending  for  many  miles  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charlottenburg.  An  attractive  site  was  found,  and  the 
real  estate  company  which  owned  the  land  was  easily  persuaded  to 
put  a  tract  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  domestic  management  of  the  school  was  another  problem  which 
was  receiving  attention.  Dr.  Neufert  and  Dr.  Bendix  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  Charlottenburg  branch  of  the  Vaterlandische 
Frauenverein,  a  nation-wide  woman's  organization  affiliated  with 
the  German  National  Red  Cross.  This  gi'oup  undertook  the  house- 
keeping and  nursing  service  and  also  provided  a  Doecker  housekeep- 
ing shack,  thereby  saving  $1,125  to  the  municipality. 

In  May,.  1904,  the  detailed  plan  was  presented  to  the  Charlotten- 
burg Board  of  Education  and  was  accepted  by  unanimous  vote.    On 
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,Tune  7,  1904,  the  school  physicians  gave  their  assent,  and  within  n 
week  the  bill  creating  the  forest  school  passed  both  houses  of  the 
municipal  government,  accompanied  by  an  appropriation  of  $S,000. 
On  July  5, 1904,  the  representative  of  the  royal  Government  at  Pots- 
dam gave  his  approval,  and  on  August  1,  1904,  the  Charlott«nburg 
Forest  School  was  opened.  Already  the  educational  campaign  which 
led  to  action  by  the  different  branches  of  the  government  had  at- 
tracted nation-wide  attention  to  the  school. 

Site  and  equipmevt. — This  first  site  of  the  Charlottenlmrg  For- 
est School  was  in  a  vast  forest  of  pines  and  firs,  about  8  minutes'  walk 


Fio.  69.— GeDeral  view  of  thu   liullillui{H  and  gruuuds  o(  Ihe  Charlottoiiliurg  Opeo-alr 
Hrhool, 

from  the  nearest  street-car  station.  On  one  side  a  mound  of  enrtli 
formed  a  natural  boundary.  The  ground  was  covered  with  grass, 
ferns,  raspberry  and  blackberry  bushes.  Tlie  air  was  pure,  and  abso- 
lute quiet  gave  relief  to  the  over-wrought  nerves  of  city  children. 
The  school  building  was  a  shack  made  of  waterproof  pasteboard  and 
wood.  It  contained  two  classrooms,  a  room  for  the  superintendent 
of  the  school,  another  for  the  teachers  an<l  the  school  equi])ment. 
One  side  of  the  schoolroom  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  largo 
French  windows  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  and  swinging 
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on  hinges  outward.  Additional  windows  and  transoms  were  provided 
in  the  opposite  walls  and  in  the  roof.  At  the  ends  of  the  room  were 
two  wardrobe  closets,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Each  child  had 
a  hook  for  his  coat,  hat,  and  satchel,  and  a  shelf  for  his  blanket,  each 
item  of  the  set  bearing  the  same  number.  In  bad  weather  the  class- 
room was  used  as  a  diningroom  and  playroom  as  well.  Instead  of 
desks,  the  room  was  equipped  with  folding  tables  and  chairs  in  order 
that  it  might  be  readily  cleared  for  this  purpose. 

At  some  distance  from  this  building  was  a  spacious  floored  porch 
or  resting  shed  entirely  open  to  the  south,  but  protected  against  heavy 
showers  by  overhanging  eaves.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  grounds 
was  the  housekeeping  section.  The  main  building  was  the  five-room 
shack  furnished  by  the  Vaterlandische  Frauenverein.  It  contained 
kitchen,  nurses'  room,  a  pantry,  and  two  rooms  for  servants.  The 
nurses'  room  was  also  used  for  the  medical  examinations.  The 
kitchen  had  a  small  porch  where  much  of  the  household  work  was 
done.  In  front  of  the  housekeeping  shack  was  a  gravel-strewn  space 
to  indicate  the  children's  diningroom.  As  there  was  no  roof,  this  was 
used  only  in  good  weather.  Planks  were  laid  to  keep  the  dampness 
from  the  children's  feet.  In  addition  to  its  service  as  a  diningroom, 
the  children  often  used  it  as  a  place  to  play,  study,  and  recite. 

The  supplies  of  the  school  were  kept  in  wooden  shelters  near  by.  A 
cellar  dug  deep  in  the  earth  furnished  a  satisfactory  place,  even  in  the 
warmest  summer  months,  to  keep  milk  and  other  perishable  foods.  A 
big  dog  served  as  the  guardian  of  the  forest  school  at  night.  His 
kennel  was  near  the  supply  shelters.  The  school  was  supplied  with 
water  free  of  charge  by  an  extension  of  water  pipes  from  the 
municipal  plant  at  Charlottenburg.  In  still  another  shack  were  the 
lavatories  and  bathrooms — ^both  showers  and  tubs — and  in  still  an- 
other, separate  toilets  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

Gardens  for  the  children  were  another  feature  of  the  grounds, 
each  child  having  an  individual  lot.  Another  feature  was  the  out- 
door gymnasium.  Here  by  means  of  a  high  inclosure  the  children 
were  given  an  opportunity  for  gymnastic  exercises,  affording  sun  and 
air  baths  for  the  whole  body.  This  was  used  alternately  for  the  boys 
and  the  girls.  The  site  not  only  afforded  additional  space  for  all 
these  features,  but  there  still  remained  large  areas  where  the  original 
character  of  the  forest  was  preserved.  Small  arbors  were  erected  here 
and  there,  affording  cosy  spaces  where  the  older  girls  especially  loved 
to  retire  with  a  book  or  needlework.  The  immediate  grounds  com- 
prised about  8  acres. 

History. — ^The  school  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  95  children 
from  the  Charlottenburg  public  schools.  The  number  soon  reached 
120;  it  remained  at  this  point  until  October  1,  when  some  of  the  chil- 
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liren  graduated  and  otliei-s  movvd  awiiy.  Tlie  school  was  closed  for 
the  year  on  October  2D,  1904. 

The  teaching  staff  conKistpd  of  fonr  teachers — three  men  and  one 
woman.  Other  women  teachers  gave  their  services  afternoons  to 
supervise  and  share  the  recreation  period  with  the  children. 

The  school  grew  in  numbers  from  year  to  year,  and  the  period 
spent  at  the  forest  school  was  lengthened  nntil  at  the  present  time  it 
is  open  ail  the  year  excepting  from  Christmas  until  Easter.  During 
that  interval  tlie  childi-en  attend  a  special  school  in  the  city.     The 


fwrest  school  now  accommodates  2()0  children,  and  there  Rre  9 
teachei's. 

In  1910  the  forest  school  was  obliged  to  move,  as  the  site  it  occu- 
pied was  required  for  the  extension  of  the  municipal  subway.  In 
this  emergency  the  board  of  education  of  Charlottenburg  made  a 
10-year  lease  of  an  area  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  original  site 
from  the  Royal  Prussian  Department  of  Forests,  This  site  is  also 
in  the  Griinewald  and  is  as  easily  accessible  as  the  other. 

The  shacks  containing  the  classrooms,  the  housekeeping  depart- 
ment,   the    resting-shelters,    and    the    open-air    gj'umasium    were 
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transferred  to  the  new  grounds.  The  experiment  had  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  the  authorities  gladly  added  new  huildings  and 
equipment  for  the  plant. 

Adjmnistration. — Even  this  brief  narration  of  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  Charlottenburg  Forest  School  indicates  a 
corresponding  deepening  of  the  basic  idea.  Its  founders  realized 
that  they  were  dealing  with  a  vital  problem  and  were  not  satisfied 
merely  with  having  conceived  the  plan  and  provided  the  physical 
features  necessary  to  its  development.     They  realized  that  the  real 


problem  was  evolving  methods  and  principles.  It  is  difficult  to  trace 
these  steps,  because  inner  progress  and  growth  in  an  oi-ganization  or 
institution  like  the  spiritual  development  of  an  individual  can  not 
accurately  be  expressed  by  facts  or  figures. 

Class  of  children  to  be  ad-mltled. — The  first  problem  that  pressed 
for  solution  was  to  determine  and  to  set  forth  characteristics  that 
made  a  child  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  forest  school.  The  forest 
school  afforded  a  new  resource,  and  both  teachei-s  and  physicians 
studied  the  children  with  that  new  interest  which  is  born  when  an 
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Ill 


The  time  assigned  to  recitations  amounted  to  12  hours  weekly  for 
the  second  grade,  13  hours  for  the  third  grade,  14  hours  for  the 
fourth  grade,  15  hours  for  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades. 

Such  classes  as  natural  science,  gymnastics,  and  music  were  con- 
ducted out  of  doors  whenever  possible.  During  the  recitations  of 
two  grades  the  other  children  rested,  played,  or  busied  themselves  in 
various  ways. 

In  1912  the  curriculum  for  the  public  schools  in  Germany  was 
revised,  and  the  daily  program  of  the  forest  school  was  adapted  to 
correspond  to  this  revised  curriculum. 

The  six  grades  represented  from  the  beginning  in  the  Charlotten- 
burg  Forest  School  had  but  two  classrooms  at  their  disposal;  only 
two  recitations  therefore  could  go  on  at  once.  This  made  it  some- 
what hard  to  arrange  the  educational  program  for  each  day. 

The  lessons  lasted  half  an  hour ;  after  each  half  hour  there  was  a 
recess  of  5  minutes;  after  each  hour,  a  recess  of  10  minutes.  The 
children  were  never  taught  more  than  two  hours  at  a  time. 

Program  for  the  first  year  of  the  forest  sehool. 


Thiyt. 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednes- 
day. 


Thurs- 
day. 


Time. 


8.0O-  8.55 

9.a5-10.00 
10.20-11.15 

11. 25-12. 20 
3.00-3.55 

4.1.V5.10 
5. 20-  6. 15 


8.00-8.55 

9.05-10.00 

10. 20-11. 15 

11. 25-12. 20 

3.00-3.55 
4. 15-  5. 10 

6. 20-  6. 15 


8.00-  &55 

fi.0&-10.00 
10.20-11.15 
11.25-12.20 

3.00-3.55 

4. 15-  6. 10 
5. 20-  6. 15 

&00-  8.55 

9.05-10.00 
10.20-11.15 

11.25-12.20 


Classroom  A. 


Grade 


8 

8 
7 

7 
6 

6 

8 


6 
6 
7 

7 

8 
8 

8  and  7 


6 

8 
8 


7 
Sand  7 

8 

8 
7 


Subject 
(J  hour). 


Catechism    and 
Bible  study. 

Mathematics 

German 


Mathematics 

Catechism    and 
Bible  study. 

Arithmetic 

Geography 


German. 

do.. 

do.. 

do-. 

do.. 

do.. 


Subject 
(J  hour). 


German. 


History 

Catechism  and 

Bible  study. 

Geography 

German 


Mu.sic. 


Writing 

Natural  sci- 
ence*. 

Arithmetic 

Geofn^phy 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

do 

Writing 


Gymnastics... 


Catechism   and 
Bible  study. 

Arithmetic 

German 

History 


German. 


Catechism   and 
Bible  study. 

History 

Gymnastics 


do 

Arithmetic. 
German . . . 


Arithmetic. . . 
German 


German A  rithmetic. 


....do 

Arithmetic. 


7     German. 


Writfaig. 
German. 


Natural  scl 
ence. 


Grade. 


5 
3 


4 
5 


5 
5 
4 
4 

3 
3 

6 


3 
3 

4 
4 


5 
3 


Classroom  B. 


Subject 
(i  hour). 


Catechism  and 
Bible  study. 

Arithmetic 

Catechism  and 
Bible  study. 

German 


Catechism  and 
Bible  study. 

Arithmetic 

German 


....do 

do 

^  rithmetic. 
German 


.do. 
.do. 


Natural  sci 
ence. 


Subject 
(i  hour). 


German. 

Writing. 
A.  rithmetic. 

Writing. 
German. 

Writhig. 
Natural    s  c  i  - 
ence. 

Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
German. 
History. 

Arithmetic. 
Local    geograr 
phy. 


German Arithmetic. 


do 

Arithmetic 

German 

Catechism  and 

Bible  study. 

Arithmetic 


Catechism  and 
Bible  study. 

Arithmetic 

Catechism  and 
Bible  study. 

German 


Music. 

Gymnastics. 

German. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Writing. 
Arithmetic. 

German. 
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the  public  schools  and  to  be  able  to  reenter  them  on  discharge  from 
the  forest  school.  If  a  child  were  slow  in  understanding,  the  teacher 
could  not  waste  time  during  the  period  by  further  explanations.  He 
would,  rather,  find  an  opportunity  outside  of  school  time  for  talking 
things  over  and  rismoving  the  difficulties.  In  this  regard  it  was  a 
wonderful  help  that  the  intercourse  between- teachers  and  pupils  was 
not  confined  to  school  hours.  The  everyday  life  afforded  excellent 
opportunities  for  assisting  backward  children  to  conquer  short- 
comings. 

The  Charlottenburg  Forest  School,  like  nearly  all  the  German 
forest  schools,  is  based  on  the  coeducational  plan.  While  Germany  as 
a  rule  does  not  favor  coeducation  in  her  schools,  it  is  deserving  of 
emphasis  that  no  disadvantages  whatever  as  a  result  of  coeducation 
have  been  reported  from  the  forest  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
beneficial  effects  were  observed. 

Says  Dr.  Neufert,  writing  of  the  Charlottenburg  Forest  School: 

Many  a  diiU  ami  listless  lad  was  seriously  disturbetl  if  the  bright  girl  at 
his  side  habitually  raised  her  hand  quicker  than  he  in  response  to  the  teacher's 
questions;  he  soon  tried  very  earnestly  to  equal  her.  The  girls,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  Impressed  by  the  boys'  deliberateness  and  presence  of  mind  and 
answered  less  impetuously.  The  manners  of  the  boys  were  decidedly  improved 
by  the  presence  of  the  girls,  who  as  a  rule  were  neat  and  well  behaved. 

Medical  care  and  supervision, — The  selection  of  children  for  the 
forest  school  is  made  by  the  regular  physicians  of  the  Cliarlotten- 
burg  public  schools,  but  the  physician  of  the  forest  school  examines 
each  case  and  admits  the  children.  Dr.  S.  Bendix  has  been  in  charge 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  school's  existence.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  heart  and  lungs  and  general  condition  as  indicated  by 
complexion,  development  of  the  muscles,  nutrition,  and  similar  indi- 
cations. The  findings  are  entered  on  a  specially  designed  schedule. 
The  weight  of  the  child  is  taken  on  admission  and  fortnightly  there- 
after. Since  1906,  height,  chest  expansion,  and  the  Tallquist  blood 
test  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  record.  TJrine  is  examined  only 
on  special  indication.  This  same  thorough  examination  is  given 
on  the  discharge  of  the  children. 

During  their  stay  in  the  forest  school  the  children  are  under  a  con- 
tinuous medical  and  nursing  supervision.  In  the  early  weeks  of  the 
school  the  doctor  pays  a  daily  visit.  The  same  is  the  case  the  last 
three  or  four  weeks  of  school.  In  the  intervening  time  at  least  three 
visits  a  week  are  made  by  the  physician,  and  oftener  if  there  is  spe- 
cial need. 

Little  medicine  is  given.     Almost  entire  reliance  is  placed  upon 

the  efficacy  of  pure  air,  sunshine,  and  a  wholesomely  regulated  life. 

There  are  many  things,  however,  to  which  the  physician  gives  strict 

attention.    He  prescribes  the  dietary,  advises  as  to  the  clothing  the 

97855°— Bull.  23—17 8 
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children  wear,  givps  careful  supervision  of  exercise  and  recreation, 
prescribes  warm  baths  for  seriously  anemic  and  nervous  children 
and  saline  baths  for  scrofulous  children.  In  1905  32  children  received 
three  saline  baths  a  week.  Each  child  is  given  two  or  three  shower 
baths  a  week  and  a  cleansing  tub  bath  at  least  once  a  fortnight. 

Since  1911  special  attention  has  been  given  to  orthopedic  defects. 
An  examination  by  a  specialist  proved  that  many  of  the  forest  school 
children  suffered  from  slight  curvatures  of  the  spine  and  other 
malformations.  In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1911, 
an  experiment  was  tried  with  40  girls  who  were  suffering  from 
curvatures  and  other  orthopedic  defects.  The  treatment  consisted 
chiefly  of  specially  devised  gj'mnastic  exercises.  The  results  were 
so  satisfactory  that  his  scheme  of  exercises  is  now  given  to  all  the 
children  who  have  such  defects. 

The  physician  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  a  Red  Cross  nurse  who  is 
responsible  for  carrying  out  his  directions.  She  weighs  and  takes 
the  height  of  the  children  and  gives  whatever  help  may  be  neces- 
sary in  emergency  cases  until  the  physician  can  be  called.  ^Vs  the 
nurse  gives  her  whole  time  to  the  forest  school  and  stays  both  night 
and  day,  she  is  able  to  supervise  the  housekeeping. 

The  forest  school's  purpose  is  not  alone  to  tide  the  children  over 
a  certain  crucial  period,  but  also  to  secure  if  possible  a  lasting  im- 
provement in  health.  Since  the  children  are  nearly  all  anemic  and 
underfed,  a  most  important  factor  in  attaining  this  purpose  is  food. 
The  managers  of  the  school  reasoned  that  they  could  not  depend  upon 
the  chance  of  the  children  receiving  the  proper  kind  of  food  at  home. 
If  the  results  were  to  be  of  any  permanent  value  to  the  child  and  if 
the  school  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  results,  the  feeding  had 
to  be  provided  by  the  s:'hool.  It  was  consequently  decided  from  the 
beginning  that  the  feeding  furnished  by  the  school  should  render 
the  child  independent  of  further  home  feeding. 

The  following  plan  of  meals  was  instituted  at  the  school : 

7.45 a.m.  Porrldjre  of  rice  flour  or  rye  flour,  roUs  and  butter. 

10.00  a.m.  Milk  ( average  1  pt),  buttered  rye  bread. 

12.30  p.m.  Meat  (3.2  oz.),  vegetables,  potatoes,  legumes  (6.4  oz.). 

4.(X)p.  m.  Milk  (average  1  pt),  rye  bread  with  jam  or  marmalade. 

G.30  p.  m.  Porridge  of  oatmeal,  or  cocoa  or  pie,  buttered  rye  bread. 

Care  is  taken  to  give  the  greatest  possible  variety.    Sample  dinner 

menus  will  show  how  varied  a  diet  was  supplied  despite  the  simplicity 

that  prevailed :  "^ 

^lacaronl  and  smothered  beef. 

Irish  stew. 

Mixed  dried  fruit,  dumplings,  and  bacon. 

Carrots  and  pork  roast. 

Porridge  of  barley  and  Frankfurts. 

Noodle  soup  and  beef. 
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String  beans  and  roast  of  mutton. 
Vegetable  soup  with  boiled  beef. 
Rice  boiled  in  milk  and  iK)rk  sausage. 
Veal,  potatoes,  stewed  fruit 
Meat  loaf,  potatoes,  prunes. 
Lentil  soup  with  beef. 
Pea  soup  with  pork. 

Both  teachers  and  nurse  are  interested  in  persuading  the  children 
with  small  appetites  to  eat  their  portion.  The  appetite  once  aroused 
is  very  seldom  discouraged.  Many  children  ask  for  a  second  or  even 
a  third  helping. 

Since  1906  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  the  most  delicate 
children  in  the  forest  school  until  Christmas,  and  since  1909  these 
children  have  been  retained  in  a  special  class  and  supplied  with 
special  treatment  according  to  the  forest-school  plan.  The  forest 
school  is  open  practically  all  the  year  around.  The  physicians  of  the 
forest  school  mav  admit  the  same  child  vear  after  year.  It  is  there- 
fore  possible  for  a  very  delicate  child  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
forest  school  nearly  all  his  school  time,  or  at  least  as  long  as  the 
physician  thinks  necessary. 

The  children  reach  school  at  7.45  a.  m.  Some  walk,  but  those 
living  at  a  distance  use  the  surface  car  line.  The  street  car  company 
provides  a  special  car  running  on  a  regular  schedule.  A  teacher  and 
the  children  from  a  given  district  gather  at  the  most  convenient 
stopping  place  and  go  to  the  school  together.  On  arrival,  a  breakfast 
consisting  of  porridge,  rolls  and  butter  is  eaten.  At  8  o'clock  sessions 
open  for  two  grades  and  last  two  hours.  At  10  o'clock  a  mid- 
morning  lunch  consisting  of  one  or  two  cups  of  milk  and  buttered 
rye  bread  is  served.  Then  sessions  begin  for  two  other  grades,  while 
the  rest  of  the  children  play  about  the  grounds  or  in  the  gymnasium 
or  are  busy  with  needlework  or  books.  At  12  o'clock  a  bell  announces 
dinner.  The  diningroom  under  the  high  fir  trees  is  a  feature  which 
never  loses  its  appeal  to  the  children.  It  has  an  especial  attraction 
on  Sunday,  when  a  dessert  is  added  to  the  dinner. 

A  rest  period  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  is  observed  daily. 
For  this  purpose  camp  chairs  and  blankets  are  provided.  At  first  the 
children  objected  to  the  rest  hour,  but  they  learned  to  keep  quiet  and 
after  a  few  weeks  nearly  all  the  children  fell  asleep  almost  as  soon 
as  they  settled  in  their  chairs.  At  3  o'clock  the  remaining  two  grades 
have  their  recitations.  At  4  o'clock  they  have  their  afternoon  milk, 
with  brown  bread  and  jam  or  marmalade.  Some  grades  may  have 
one  or  two  periods  after  this  lunch,  but  most  of  the  children  are  at 
liberty  to  devote  the  whole  afternoon  to  play  and  exercise  and  in  the 
latitude  of  Berlin  the  summer  afternoons  are  long. 

In  November  some  of  the  children  return  to  the  city.  During  the 
latter  weeks  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  the  buildings  for  the  play 
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periods.  Practically  the  same  regime  is  carried  on  in  the  special 
school  which  the  children  attend  in  the  city  from  Christmas  to 
£aster. 

Results. — ^The  Charlottenburg  Forest  School  undertook  to  improve 
the  health  of  its  children,  and  it  hoped  at  the  same  time  that  it  might 
succeed  in  keeping  them  from  losing  in  school  standing. 

In  order  to  discuss  physical  progress  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  class  of  children  dealt  with.  The  pupils  in  the  Charlottenburg 
school  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups: 

1.  Anemic  children,  i.  e.,  children  suffering  from  anemia  and  its 
consequences,  rapid  heart,  headache,  nervousness,  nasal  hemor- 
rhages, etc. 

2.  Scrofulous  children,  i.  e.,  children  suffering  from  enlarged 
glands  and  other  symptoms  of  scrofula,  for  instance,  eczema,  in- 
flammation of  the  eyelids,  etc. 

3.  Children  with  organic  heart  disease. 

4.  Children  with  positive  pulmonary  difficulties. 

Between  August  1  and  October  29,  1904,  122  children  attended  the 
forest  school;  15  of  these  had  to  be  discharged  for  one  reason  or 
another  after  a  short  time.  Only  107  children  stayed  three  months, 
or  nearly  three  months,  in  the  forest  school.  Their  physical  gains  are 
recorded  in  the  following  way. 

Pysical  results  of  three  months^  stay  at  the  school. 


1.  Anemic  children. 

DetOTiorated . . . 

l^nchaneed 

Improved 

Cured 


2.  Scrofulous  children , 

Deteriorated 

Unchanjred 

Improved 

Cured 


3.  Children  with  organic  heart  diseases. 


Det^-iorated 
I'nchaneed.. 
lmpro\ed... 
Cured 


4.  Children  with  positive  pidmonar>'  troubles. 


Deteriorated . 
Unchanped.. 
Improved... 
Cured 


Number. 

Percent. 

34 

1 

9 

U 

13 

2.9 
95.4 
32.4 

an.  3 

38 

0 

8 
22 

K 

21.0 
57.9 
21.1 

14 

........J. 

0 
7 

i 
0 

50.0 
50.0 

21 

1 
8 
S 
i 

4.8 

as.i 

3S.1 
19.0 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  either  organic  heart  disease 
or  lung  troubles  can  be  completely  cured  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
children  with  heart  troubles  are  recorded  as  improved  if  certain 
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symptoms,  such  as  rapidity  and  difficulty  in  breathing,  have  de- 
creased or  disappeared.  The  same  is  true  regarding  the  children 
with  lung  troubles.  An  improvement  in  nutrition  has  always  been 
considered  a  most  important  factor. 

The  gains  in  weight  are  very  striking;  118  children  who  were 
weighed  on  admission  and  discharge  showed  a  total  gain  of  682.60 
pounds,  or  an  average  gain  per  child  of  5.78  pounds.  Sixty-seven 
children  who  had  been  in  the  forest  school  fully  three  months  were 
present  on  the  first  and  last  weighing  day  (Aug.  2  and  Oct.  29). 
They  showed  a  total  gain  of  444.35  pounds,  or  an  average  gain  per 
child  of  6.63  pounds.  Eleven  of  these  children  showed  a  gain  of 
from  10  to  16  pounds. 

These  results  were  attained  by  the  plain  and  simple  means  of 
medical  and  nursing  care,  out-of-door  life  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
exposure  to  the  sun,  baths,  nourishing  food,  and  a  considerable 
shortening  of  recitation  periods.  The  pupils  looked  like  different 
children  after  the  first  week's  stay  at  the  forest  school.  Instead  of 
being  pale  and  listless  with  big,  sad  eyes,  they  had  grown  into 
youngsters  with  a  tanned  complexion,  glowing  cheeks,  their  eyes 
bright  and  eager.  The  usual  question  of  visitors  in  these  first  weeks, 
"  Is  not  the  forest  school  a  school  for  sickly  children  ? "  seemed  en- 
tirely justified  by  the  appearance  of  the  children. 

The  improvement  of  the  children's  physical  condition  was  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  test  during  the  rainy,  damp  days  of  the  rather 
cold  October  of  1904.  Although  they  stayed  out  of  doors  nearly  all 
of  the  time,  not  one  of  them  caught  cold. 

Educational  remits, — Data  are  lacking  on  which  to  base  definite 
comparisons  of  school  progress  with  the  previous  record  of  these 
children,  but  certain  observations  of  progress  and  improvement  while 
the  children  were  in  the  open-air  school,  and  also  of  their  standing 
in  the  regular  classes  when  they  were  returned  to  the  city  schools, 
have  been  made. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  teachers  and  pupils,  due  to 
previous  irregular  attendance  of  the  children  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  were  gathered  from  different  schools  and 
different  conditions,  have  already  been  discussed.  Increased  eager- 
ness and  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  children  became  apparent  within 
a  short  time  after  admission  to  the  school.  Lack  of  interest  was 
complained  of  on  the  part  of  only  3  out  of  the  120  pupils.  Most  of 
the  children  were  proficient  in  their  studies;  nearly  all  of  them 
lived  up  to  their  abilities.  Lack  of  advancement  was  observed  in 
only  5  out  of  120  pupils,  but  in  some  of  these  cases  a  special  reason, 
attributable  to  the  child's  physical  condition  or  his  home  environ- 
ment, explained  the  difficulty.  In  13  cases  the  advancement  of  the 
children  in  all  or  many  of  the  subjects  studied  was  considerably 
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improved.  One  child  that  the  teachers  were  about  to  transfer  to  a 
Bubnormal  center  made  such  marked  progress  that  even  after  having 
been  returned  to  the  regular  school  he  made  nnrmal  advancement. 

The  Charlottenburg  Board  of  Education,  however,  desired  to  get 
information  on  tbe  educational  results  in  addition  to  the  reports  of 
the  forest-school  teachers.  Some  weeks  after  the  children's  return  to 
the  regular  public  schools  the  board  asked  the  superintendents  of 
three  of  these  schools  to  report  on  tbe  scholarship  of  the  returned 
forest-school  children.  The  statements  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
forest  school.  The  greater  eagerness  and  alertness  of  the  children 
were  particularly  emphasized.    Moreover,  in  tbe  beginning  of  Jan- 
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uary,  1905,  official  reports  on  the  scholarship  of  the  forest-school 
children  were  required.  According  to  these  reports,  the  scholarship 
in  108  cases  had  remained  the  same  or  had  improved.  In  only  12 
cases  had  it  deteriorated. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  these  results,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  owing  to  the  limited  capacity  of  the  forest  school,  only  the  most 
needy,  delicate,  and  sickly  children  could  be  admitted — children  sub- 
jected to  bad  home  conditions  and  some  of  them  even  to  temporary 
illnesses.  Moreover,  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  between  the 
time  the  children  left  the  forest  school  and  the  time  this  scholarship 
test  was  made,  and  adverse  conditions  had  again  had  their  influence 
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on  them.  Their  physical  condition,  therefore,  was  not  the  same  as  it 
had  been  on  discharge  from  the  forest  scliool. 

The  results  of  this  first  year,  therefore,  show  that  tlie  pedagog- 
ical purpose  of  the  forest  school — not  to  retard  the  child  mentally — 
is  attainable  and  had  been  accomplished  with  most  of  the  children. 

The  intimacy  in  which  the  children  lived  with  their  teachers  and 
with  each  other  proved  to  be  good  training  and  helped  to  improve 
deportment.  Mutual  helpfulness  developed,  and  the  feeling  of  friend- 
ship and  comradeship  was  strengthened.  The  discipline  and  direc- 
tions necessitated  by  their  daily  life  in  the  forest  school  made  the 


children  very  helpful  and  created  an  esprit  de  corps  which  aided 
much  in  their  management. 

Public  opinion. — Public  opinion,  influenced  by  the  understanding 
attitude  of  the  daily  press  and  the  pedagogical  and  medical  periodi- 
cals, was  from  the  beginning  strongly  in  favor  of  the  forest  school. 
At  first  the  parents  of  the  children,  however,  met  the  new  institution 
with  a  hearty  distrust  and  could  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  have  their 
children  transferred  to  the  forest  school.  But  this  distrust  changed 
rapidly  into  the  keenest  interest.  They  came  to  visit  the  school  from 
which  their  children  returned  full  of  life  and  spirits  and  refreshed 
after  the  days  that  had  been  sultry  and  oppressive  in   the  city. 
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A'isitors  became  so  numerous  tliat  thev  had  to  l>e  limited  to  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  Sunday  afternoons  are  now  set  apart  for  visiting 
parents  who,  from  distrustful  opponents,  have  grown  into  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  forest  school  and  are  often  very  effective 
cooperators  in  the  work.  Besides  the  parents,  the  forest  school  had 
many  other  visitors.  Representatives  of  municipal  and  State  govern- 
ments, organizations  and  individuals  who  were  interested  in  social 
betterment,  came  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Germany  and  other 
European  countries,  but  even  from  beyond  the  ocean.  The  forest- 
school  childi^n  were  greatly  rejoiced  when,  on  June  10,  1007,  the 
German  Empress  spent  a  few  hours  with  them. 

The  volunteer  work  that  was  heartily  undertaken  by  some  of  the 
Charlottenburg  public-school  teachers  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Valuable  help  has  been  given  by  the  street  car  company.  Not  only 
did  they  put  special  cars  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  at  certain 
hours,  but  issued  tickets  at  a  considerably  reduced  rate  (75  cents  a 
month)  and  carried  10  of  the  poorest  children  free  of  charge.  The 
municipal  government  purchased  tickets  for  30  other  children  whose 
parents  were  too  poor  to  pay. 

Budget. — The  forest  school  is  entirely  supported  by  the  Charlotten- 
burg municipal  government.  The  expense  for  the  establishment  of 
the  school  in  1904  amounted  to  $5,259.87.  Since  then  it  has  been 
necessary  to  complete  and  enhuge  the  plant  and  to  renovate  parts 
of  it.  The  considerable  amounts  required  have  always  been  voted  by 
the  Charlottenburg  municipal  government. 

The  teachers  in  charge  of  the  forest  school  get  their  board  free  of 
charge,  and  as  they  are  required  to  give  the  whole  day  and  Sunday's 
to  the  school  a  monthlv  addition  is  also  made  to  their  salarv. 

The  food  has  cost  from  12  to  13  cents  per  day  per  child.  Parents 
who  are  financially  able  are  expected  to  pay,  and  a  special  record 
form  is  used  in  securing  data  on  this  point.  At  first  difficulties  were 
met  with,  but  the  more  the  parents  grew  conscious  of  the  benefits 
their  children  derived  from  the  forest  school,  the  readier  they  were 
to  contribute  their  share.    In  1904,  $250  was  collected  from  parents. 

Forest  schools  have  been  established  since  1904  in  the  following 
cities : 
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Cities  in  trhicli  forvnt  schools  have  been  established  sinee  IDO'i} 


Name  of  oity. 


I.  PRUSSIA. 

Aachen 

(Rheioprov  - 
ini). 
Cassel 

Ellwfeld 

(Rheinprov  - 
inz). 


Orlosheim- 
Main. 


IliistimCSchles- 

wip-H  o  1  - 

stcfii). 
Miienchen- 

G]adl>ach. 

(Rheinprov- 

inz). 
Saarbniecken 

( Rheinprov - 

inz). 
Ziegenhals 

(Schlesien). 


II.  BAVARIA. 

Nuremberg  . . . 


III.  SAXOXY. 

<'  h  e  m  n  1 1  z 

(Sachsen). 


IV.  HAMnURG. 


Name  of 
school. 


Date  of  open- 
ing. 


Waldschule 
Aachen. 

Kinderer- 
holungs- 
staette 
Cassel. 

Waldschule 
"Bnrg- 
hoh." 


July  17, 1907. 


Wald.schule     Under    con- 
Cf  riesheim.       .stnic  t  i  o  n 
I      summer  of 
1914. 


Supported  by 


Btadtgemeinde 
Aachen. 

Walderholungs- 
staetten,  E.  V. 
Cassel. 

Rekonvaleszen  • 
ten-Vereln  El- 
berfeld  and 
ElberfelderVer- 
ein  fuer  Gemein- 
wohl,  E.  V. 

Oemeinde  Gries- 
helm. 


Waldachule 
Muenchen- 
Gladbach. 

Waldschule 
Saarbrue- 
cken. 

Waldschule 
Ziegenhals. 


Kinderwal- 
derhol- 
ungshei  m 
Rueckers- 
dorf. 


Kinderwal  - 
derhol- 
ungshei  m 
Chemnitz. 


Ilamburt; Wald.schule 

Bergedorf. 


V.  LURBECK. 

I 

I 

Luebeck Waldschule 

I      Luebeck  - 
Wesloe. 

^^.  Ai^ACE- 

LORRAINE. 


Muehlhausen 
( Rlsass). 


Waldschule 
Mu  e  h  1  - 
hausen. 


May  28, 1906. 
July  1,1914.. 


July  7, 1910. 


Under  con- 
strue t  i  o  n 
summer  of 
1914. 


May  7, 1906. 


Stadtgemelnde 
Muenchen-Glad- 
bach. 

Stadtgemelnde 
Saarbniecken. 

Oraeflich  von  Bal- 
lestrem'sche 
Gueter-Direk- 
tion,  R  u  d  a 
(Oberschlesien). 

Verein  zur  Be- 
kaempfung  der 
Tulierkul  o  s  e  , 
E.    v.-  Nurem- 

l)erg. 


Verein  zur  Be- 
kaempfung  der 
Schwtndsuch  t 
in  Chemnitz 
und  Umgebung, 
E.  V. 


Length  of 
term. 


April     to 
October. 

All    sum- 
mer. 


April  to 
No\^m- 
ber. 


Attend- 
ance. 


120  during 
summer, 


All    sum- 
mer. 


..do. 
..do. 


All  the 
year 
around. 


All  the 
year 
around. 


170. 


Period  for 
which 

children 
are  ad- 
mitted. 


6  weeks. 


As 


long    as 
"cian 
hihks  nec- 
essary. 


physi< 
thinks 


350  to  400 
duri  n  g 
summer. 

50 


340  to  280 
duri  n  g 
summer. 


About  200. 


2  months. 


3  to  4  weeks. 


As  long  as 
physician 
ihmks  nec- 


44 


Apra     to 
Octol>er. 


Stadtge  m  e  i  n  d  e 
Muehlhausen. 


April     to 
Octolier. 


I 


As  long  as 
physician 
think«neo- 
essary. 


As  long  as 
physician 
ihmks  nec- 
essary. 


As  long  as 
physician 
thinks  nec- 
essary. 


>  Thfalbt  is  doubtless  not  complete,  since  the  beguinlng  of  the  war  made  it  impossible  to  secure  fiirth  t 
information. 
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Extension  of  open-air  schools  in  Germany. — ^The  experiences  and 
successes  of  the  Charlottenburg  Forest  School  were  strong  incentives 
to  other  cities  to  make  similar  provisions. 

In  1906,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Department  of  Educa- 
tion issued  the  following  statement : 

In  the  Zentralblatt  fttr  die  fresamte  Unterrlchtsverwaltung  In  Preussen, 
September  to  October,  1905,  a  detailed  account  of  the  Charlottenburg  Forest 
School  is  given. 

In  regard  to  the  dangers  that  exist  in  large  cities  and  in  almost  all  indus- 
trial places  for  the  normal  physical  development  of  children  and  adolescents, 
all  Institutions  are  to  be  sincerely  welcomed  that  wlU  help  to  secure  a  higher 
degree  of  health  and  strength  to  the  young  people.  The  more  satisfactory 
these  measures  are,  the  more  they  deserve  the  most  careful  attention  and  the 
most  vigorous  support 

Among  them  the  forest  school,  because  of  the  peculiar  connection  of  physical 
and  educational  purposes,  commands  keen  interest  I  therefore  call  the  atten- 
tion of  those  branches  of  the  Royal  Government  concerned  to  the  article  above 
mentioned,  and  in  compliance  with  a  special  order  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
and  King,  I  request  Its  widest  considerutlon. 

Further,  I  desire  to  lend  whatever  help  is  possible  to  all  cities  and  country 
places  that  plan  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions,  and  doslre  to  be 
informed  when  any  such  institutions  should  be  founded  in  your  district 

This  served  to  give  the  greatest  possible  publicity  to  the  Charlot- 
tenburg experiment,  at  least  in  Prussia. 

Many  schools,  particularly  those  at  Muehlhausen,  Muenchen- 
Gladbach,  and  Elberfeld,  have  closely  followed  the  Charlottenburg 
plan.  Fundamental  dissimilarities  that  appear  are  largely  attribu- 
table to  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  of  these  schools — with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Muehlhausen,  Muenchen-Gladbach,  and  Aachen — are 
as  purely  municipal  institutions  as  the  or.e  at  Charlottenburg.  Their 
establishment  was  due  either  to  the  initiative  of  some  social-welfare 
organization,  for  instance,  in  Elberfeld,  to  the  Eekpnvaleszenten- 
Verein  and  the  Verein  fiir  Gemeinwohl,  or  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
amount  of  money  has  been  donated  or  bequeathed  to  the  municipality 
and  dedicated  to  this  definite  purpose.  Responsibility  in  such  cases 
is  shared  bv  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  foundations.  The  closest 
cooperation,  however,  of  the  municipal  government  is  always  re- 
quired because  of  its  right  to  supervise  the  public  schools. 

Under  certain  circumstances  a  forest  school  may  be  an  entirely 
private  institution.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  established  by  the  man- 
agement of  some  big  industrial  enterprise  in  connection  with  other 
welfare  features  for  the  benefit  of  its  laborers.  One  of  these  schools 
is  the  forest  school  in  Ziegenhals,  Upper  Silesia,  which  was  estab- 
lished, owned,  and  managed  by  the  Graeflich  von  Ballestrem'schen 
Gueter-Direktion,  Euda,  Upper  Silesia.  As  a  rule  the  period  for 
which  the  children  are  admitted  is  very  short  in  these  schools  (in 
Ziegenhals  three  to   four  weeks).    These  schools,  therefore,  may 
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hardly  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system,  but  pro- 
vide a  recovery  place  for  the  children  where  the  danger  of  retarda- 
tion is  eliminated. 

Nearly  all  of  the  forest  schools  hare  one  great  advantage  over 
Charlottenburg  in  that  they  are  locally  connected  with  one  or  more 
special  welfare  institutions. 

The  institutions  that  are  above  all  others  fitted  to  have  a  forest 
school  attached  to  them  are  the  so-called  recovery  places  in  the 
woods.  The  plan  to  establish  these  recovery  places  was  formed  in 
1899  by  Dr.  Wolf  Becher  and  Dr.  Eudolf  Lennhoff  after  an  investi- 
gatiop  into  the  housing  conditions  of  tuberculous  laborers  in  Berlin. 


I'm.  Hi. — Type  of  reellnlog  chair  OBed  (or  the  reet  period   Id  the  opeoalr  schoel  at 
Nutembers.  GermsDy. 

Id  some  stages  of  tuberculosis  the  most  important  advice  of  the 
physician  to  his  patient  is  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible,  not 
only  out  of  doors,  but  in  pure  and  invigorating  air,  No  one  knows 
how  long  such  advice  has  been  given  and  received  without  anybody 
being  specially  concerned  as  to  the  patients'  possibility  or  oppor- 
tunity of  obeying   instructions. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  "  Recovery  Places  in  the  Woods  "  to  fur- 
nish the  laborers  in  the  large  cities  with  this  opportunity,  despite  the 
long  distances  and  other  apparently  overwhelming  difficulties.  The 
recovery  places  had  to  be  equipped  for  a  whole  day's  sojourn ;  they, 
therefore,  had  to  afford  a  shelter  when  it  rained,  a  resting  place 
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when  the  patients  were  tired,  and  an  opportunity  to  get  nourishing 
food  when  they  were  hungry.  In  1900  the  first  recovery  place  in  the 
Jungfemheide,  near  Berlin,  was  established  for  men.  Soon  after 
one  waa  started  for  women.  A  natural  development  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  recovery  places  especially  for  children  as  early  as  1902. 
The  first  children  were  introduced  into  the  recovery  places  by 
coming  along  with  their  fathers.  After  the  establishment  of 
recoverj'  places  for  women,  many  more  children  were  brought,  be- 
cause their  mothers  could  not  come  and  leave  their  children  at  home 
alone  and  uncared  for.  Good  results  were  shown  in  the  children,  but 
their  presence  was  a  drawl>ack  to  their  mothers.    The  next  step  was. 
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therefore,  to  create  the  same  kind  of  provision  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, apart  from  the  quarters  of  the  men  and  women. 

Now  there  arc  about  90  recovery  places  in  the  woods  in  Germany. 
They  are  sometimes  managed  by  the  municipality,  but  more  often 
by  some  local  organization  for  combating  tuberculosis. 

The  site  of  these  recovery  places  is  always  exactly  what  the  site 
of  a  forest  school  ought  to  be.  When,  therefore,  the  plan  of  estaB- 
lishing  a  forest  school  was  conceived  in  a  community  where  recovery 
places  in  the  woods  existed,  it  seemed  the  only  natural  and  economical 
thing  to  connect  them.  Undoubtedly  the  problem  of  equipment  is 
much  easier  if,  for  instance,  the  housekeeping  plant  can  be  utilized 
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to  its  full  capacity ;  the  bathing  facilities  can  be  much  more  complete, 
and  drainage  and  plumbing  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  hygiene,  if  adequate  machinery  can  be 
afforded. 

Early  in  the  experience  of  these  recovery  places  it  became  evident 
that  both  night  and  day  care  was  needed  by  certain  of  the  patients. 
Accordingly,  some  of  the  recovery  places  installed  conveniences  for 
overnight  care  along  much  the  same  lines  as  that  followed  in  night 
camps  in  America.  The  original  recovery  places  were  primitive  and 
suitable  for  use  in  summer  only.  In  time  some  of  them  extended 
their  work  over  the  whole  year,  and  this,  of  course,  required  the  in- 


I'lG.  &}. — lulerlor  uF  open-sir  school  class  room,  Elb«rf eld,  liiTiiiauy. 

stallation  of  light  and  heat  and  general  provision  for  the  liuidships 
of  winter  weather. 

Nearly  all  the  recovery  places  are  now  under  medical  supervision. 
A  physician  is  duly  appointed,  who  has  his  office  on  the  grounds. 
His  duties  are  to  examine  and  advise  the  patients.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  chidren's  recovery  places  it  was  diflScult  to  get  the  consent 
of  the  parents  to  leave  the  children  in  the  recovery  places  as  long  as 
the  doctors  thought  necessary.  The  fathers  and  mothers  feared 
retardation  at  school.  To  meet  this  objection  the  recovery  places 
introduced  the  idea  of  educational  work.  In  this  they  had  the  ex- 
ample already  set  in  the  forest  schools.  This  feature  spread  rapidly 
through  most  of  the  recovery  places  in  Germany. 
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The  fact  that  these  recovery  places  were  established  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  improving  the  children's  health  keeps  the  emphasis  en- 
tirely on  the  physical  side.  In  most  places  the  educational  work 
does  not  pretend  to  take  the  place  of  school.  Its  main  object  is  to 
keep  the  children  from  forgetting  what  they  have  already  learned, 
and  to  keep  alive  and  active  the  habit  of  study.  For  this  purpose 
many  children's  recovery  places,  for  example,  that  at  Chemnitz,  have 
introduced  one  hour's  daily  school  time  for  all  the  children  of  school 
age  who  are  not  put  on  full  rest  by  the  physician.  Some  of  the 
recovery  places  have  kindergartners  as  teachers.  Some,  however, 
have  developed  the  educational  side  to  a  degree  that  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  at  the  forest  school. 

The  Rueckersdorf  children's  recovery  place,  owned  and  managed 
by  the  Nuremberg  organization  for  fighting  tuberculosis,  is  typical. 
It  was  established  in  1910.  It  has  stood  strongly  for  the  principle 
that  the  length  of  stay  ought  to  depend  entirely  on  the  child's  physi- 
cal condition,  and  that  a  long  stay  securing  a  lasting  benefit  is  of  far 
greater  value  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  than  merely  temporary 
improvement.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  educational  problem  has 
had  attention  from  the  beginning.  In  1911  the  recovery  place  was 
open  all  summer  and  educational  work  closely  akin  to  the  Forest 
School  plan  was  provided  for  the  children.  Each  child  is  expected 
to  get  one  hour  and  a  half  of  schooling  a  day,  besides  one  hour  de- 
voted to  physical  culture  and  gymnastics. 

The  children's  recovery  places — though  usually  not  managed  by 
the  municipal  governments — found  as  a  rule  their  readiest  public 
support  when  they  planned  to  develop  a  forest  school.  The  teachers 
and  the  equipment  of  the  schoolroom  are  mainly  furnished  by  the 
municipal  government,  through  its  board  of  education.  The  regu- 
lar supervision  of  the  educational  work  to  which  the  whole  public 
school  system  is  subject  is  also  vested  in  the  school  board. 

Some  forest  schools  in  Germany  admit  children  under  about  the 
same  conditions  as  described  for  Charlottenburg.  Muehlhausen 
makes  the  probability  or  even  the  certainty  with  which  perma- 
nent benefit  can  be  predicted  for  the  child  a  determining  point  in 
his  selection.  Despite  this  fact  the  children  first  admitted  to  the 
Muehlhausen  Forest  School  seem  to  have  been  in  worse  condition 
than  the  Charlottenburg  forest  school  children.  Muehlhausen  had, 
in  consequence,  more  serious  initial  troubles  with  the  adaptation  of 
children  to  the  unaccustomed  conditions  than  Charlottenburg.  Per- 
haps another  circumstance  may  have  proved  disadvantageous  in  this 
regard.  The  Muehlhausen  Forest  School  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and 
the  children,  after  a  ride  on  the  surface  lines,  have  a  steep  hill  to 
climb  to  reach  the  school.  Fortunately  the  municipality  could  keep 
over  night  the  children  that  suffered  most  from  the  exertion.    A 
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Hom«  for  Convalescent  Children  occupied  the  second  floor  of  the  old 
manor,  the  first  floor,  basement,  and  grounds  of  which  furnish  quar- 
ters for  tlie  forest  school, 

The  children's  recovery  places  are  always  in  closest  touch  with  all 
the  other  organizations  and  institutions  whose  object  is  to  combat 
tuberculosis,  particularly  with  the  so-called  information  and  aid  sta- 
tions for  tuberculous  people.  These  organizations  are  comparable  to 
tuberculosis  dispensaries  common  in  the  United  States.  These  sta- 
tions select  the  children  for  the  recovery-places  in  the  woods  and 
therefore  for  the  forest  schools  connected  with  them.  Without  disre- 
garding anemia  and  malnutrition,  they  consider  first  the  exposure  of 
the  child  to  tuberculosis  and  his  predisposition  to  possible  infection. 
Cases  of  open  tuberculosis  are  excluded  in  all  these  schools. 


Fio.  67. — An  opcD-alr  recitation  at  MOacheii-Gladbach,  Germaoy. 

Applications  for  admission  always  greatly  exceed  the  capacity  of 
the  recovery  places.  These  children  are  selected  who  are  most  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  tuberculosis  infection  and  belong  to  the  most 
needy  families.  The  Kueckersdorf  recovery  place,  for  instance,  for- 
mulates the  conditions  as  follows : 

1.  Aueuiic,  underDourfslied  <]ebl  It  titled  children. 

2.  Children  eiiwsed  to  tuberculous  Infection,  or  predtaposed  to  tuberculosis, 

3.  Children  with  Incipient  or  suspected  tuberculosis. 

4.  Scrofulous  children  (suffering  from  tubercular  glands). 

5.  Tuberculous  children  (closed  cases). 

6.  Children  with  chronic  bronchitis. 

The  school  life  of  the  children  is  guided  everywhere  by  the  same 
principles.    Some  forest  schools,  especially  those  in  the  recovery 
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places,  make  a  stronger  point  thtin  Charlottenburg  of  having  all  the 
recitations  out-of-doors.  Only  in  case  of  absolute  necessity  do  their 
children  retire  into  a  more  or  less  improvised  classroom.  After  each 
recitation  some  of  the  recovery  places  have  an  intermission  of  the 
same  length,  instead  of  the  5  or  10  minutes'  recess  as  in  Charlotten- 
bnrg. 

The  medical  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  at  Charlottenburg. 
Everywhere  emphasis  is  laid  upon  strictly  hygienic  measures.  The 
feeding  also  closely  follows  the  Charlottenburg  plan.  In  Muencheii- 
Gladbach  the  dinner  is  more  elaborate  than  in  the  other  forest 
schools,  but  the  children  are  supported  to  get  their  breakfast  at  home. 
The  Muehlhausen  school  started  with  five  meals  a  day,  but  after  some 
time  decided  to  omit  the  4  o'clock  milk  or  cocoa  and  to  make  the 


supper  a  little  more  ample.  The  forest  schools  at  Muehlhausen,  El- 
berfeld,  and  Nuremberg  decided  from  the  beginning  to  provide  ac- 
commodations for  both  day  and  night  care  for  some  of  the  most 
delicate  children. 

In  1013  Nuremberg  made  the  attempt  to  keep  the  Rueckersdorf  re- 
covery place  open  during  the  winter.  Definite  data  as  to  the  results 
are  not  available,  but  the  report  for  1913,  covering  the  first  two 
months  of  the  winter  school,  states  that,  judging  by  the  short  experi- 
ence, the  experiment  seemed  very  promising. 

The  connection  of  the  forest  schools  with  the  children's  recovery 
places  afforded  the  first  opportunity  to  German  children  of  having  a 
forest  school  all  the  year  round  and  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  most 
effective  way. 
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The  success  of  the  forest  schools  is  entirely  satisfactory  everywhere. 
All  reports  state  that  the  percentage  of  forest-school  children  who 
are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  their  grade  when  returned  to  the  regular 
school  or  who  fail  to  make  one  grade  in  a  year  is  no  larger  than  that 
among  the  regular  school  children.  The  greater  alertness  of  the  chil- 
dren after  their  return  from  the  forest  school  is  frequently  noted. 

The  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  shows  particularly  in 
gains  in  weight.  Elberfeld,  for  example,  reports  for  the  year  1912, 
after  the  forest  school  had  been  open  for  195  days,  an  average  gain 
of  3.4  pounds  for  170  children  whose  attendance  was  between  21  and 
195  days.  Sixty-six  children  are  grouped  according  to  their  attend- 
ance. 

Gain  in  weight  of  children  at  the  Elberfeld  forest  school. 


Children  attending. 


Period  of  attendance. 


Gain  in 
weight. 


Average 
gain. 


5.. 
15. 


195 

More  than  166! 


Days. 


46 ^ I  21  to  100. 


Poundi. 

31 

63 

111 


Poundtt. 
6.18 
4.2 
2.41 


The  reports  of  Muehlhausen  show  the  average  gains  of  the  forest- 
school  children  for  all  the  years  since  the  school  was  opened : 

Gain  in  iceight  at  the  Muehlhausen  forest  school,  hy  years. 


Year. 


Children 
attending. 


1906 100 

1907 200 

1908 200 

1909 200 

1910 200 

1911 200 

1912 200 

1913 ;  200 


Period  of  attendance. 


Average 
gain. 


,  Pounds, 

May  7  to  Oct.  31 4. 6 

May  6  to  Oct.  26 4. 44 

May  4  to  Oct.  24 4. 26 

May  3  to  Oct.  23 4. 72 

May  3  to  Oct.  22 3.98 

May  2  to  Oct.  21 4. 73 

May  1  to  Oct.  19 i  5. 46 

May  5  to  Oct.  25 ,  4. 13 


Gain  at  Muehlhausen,  1912  report. 


Number  of 

Gain  in 

children. 

weight. 

Pounds. 

9..: 

0to2. 

44 

2  to  4. 

67 

4  to  6. 

43 

6  to  8. 

14 

8  to  10. 

n 

10  to  12. 

4 

12  to  14. 
15. 

1 

1 

Judging  from  conditions  governing  admission,  the  physical  status 
of  children  in  the  Rueckersdorf  recovery  place  corresponds  more 
nearly  to  that  of  the  Chicago  open-air  school  children  than  to  that 
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of  any  other  German  school.  The  Rueckersdorf  results  may  there- 
fore be  of  special  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  compare  them  with 
results  obtained  in  American  open-air  schools. 

Galnir  in  weight  in  Hucvkcntdorf  open-air  «ehool. 


Years. 


Children       Average 
attending,   attenaanoe. 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


65 

74.9    i 

108 

74.08 

131 

60 

158 

09.84 

Average 
gain  in 
weight. 


PowndM. 
&.50 


5.88 
6.57 
6.91 


The  following  tables  showing  improvement  in  general  physical 
condition  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Nuremberg- 
Rueckersdorf  recovery  place  for  children : 

PhyHcal  condition  at  Nuremberg-RueckerBdorf  recovery  place. 


Principal  diagnostic  findings. 

Number 

of 
children. 

29 

24 

8 

1 

3 

Excellent. 

5 
5 
2 

Improvement. 

Doubtful 

Marked. 

0 
6 
3 
1 
2 

22 

Good. 

Moderate. 

2 
2 

eases. 

1910. 
Anemia,  malniitrttfon 

15 

11 

3 

1 

Incipif^TnttiibfrciiloffiaT .    .  r 

BcrcKulasls  (thyroid  clandB) 

Tuberculosis 

•  •••>■■•-> 

Chronic  bronchitis 

1 

14 

7 

17 

4 

3 

1911. 
AnAffif  A|  malnutrition 

65 

57 

37 

3 

2 

6 

l»u?iT>lf^nt  tuberculosis ...                    

11                ifi 

Scrwulosls  (thyroid  glands) 

3 



Tuberculosis,  r T 

2 
6 

28 

1 

OhronV^  bronchitis 

a 

34 
6 
1 

1 
23 

4 

1 

8 
2 

1912. 
Aknemia.  malnutrition 

108 

97 
23 

4 
2 
2 
6 

4 

InclDlent  tuberculosis 

1 

Scr(Hulosis(  thyroid  slands) 

2 '           i 
1  '            I 

Tuberculosis 

Chronic  bronchitis 

1 
1 

1 

Other  defects 

2 

'^ 

1 

134 

Most  of  the  schools  record  weight,  height,  chest  expansion,  and  the 
Tallquist  test.  The  results  as  indicated  by  these  different  points 
are  equally  satisfactory. 

All  the  forest  schools  try  to  keep  track  of  their  pupils  after  they 
leave.  The  children  discharged  from  the  forest  schools  connected 
with  the  children's  recovery-places  remain  under  the  supervision  of 
the  information  and  aid  stations  for  tuberculous  people,  and  there- 
fore are  under  medical  supervision  indefinitely.  As  a  rule  children 
from  the  forest  schools  are  reexamined  within  three  months  after 
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discharge  from  school.  These  reexainiliations  show  that  in  most 
cases  the  improvement  has  lasted. 

Other  differences  in  the  management  of  individual  forest  schools 
may  be  traced  to  different  underlying  ideas.  Those  who  lay  the 
greatest  stress  upon  the  permanence  of  the  good  that  is  done  will, 
like  Charlottenburg,  tend  more  and  more  to  secure  for  the  children 
a  long  and  uninterrupted  stay  at  the  forest  school ;  while  those  who 
believe  its  benefits  should  be  widely  spread  will  tend  to  observe  a 
shorter  period  and  reach  a  larger  number  of  children.  Muenchen- 
Gladbach  as  a  rule  shifts  her  pupils  every  two  months ;  Aachen  every 
six  weeks.  Muehchen-Crladbach  has  a  regular  attendance  of  90  to 
100  children.  By  her  system,  which,  however,  is  elastic,  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  forest  school  accessible  to  350  or  400  children  in  the 
summer. 

There  is  also  a  divergence  of  attitude  on  the  question  of  tuition. 
As  a  rule  forest  schools  are  free  of  charge.  But  the  different  munici- 
palities may  take  a  different  attitude  as  to  the  extra  care  the  children 
receive.  Some  forest  schbols,  for  instance,  Nuremberg,  advocate  giv- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  forest  school  free  of  any  extra  charge. 
Others,  like  Charlottenburg^  try  to  get  at  least  the  expenses  for  food 
defrayed  by  parents  who  can  afford  it. 

Other  forest  schools — for  example,  Muenchen-Gladbach — try  to  be 
as  nearly  self-supporting  as  possible.  Parents  with  a  yearly  income 
of  $500  are  expected  to  pay  per  day  20  cents  per  child ;  those  with 
an  income  of  from  $500  to  $750,  25  cents;  with  incomes  of  $750  to 
$1,000,  30  cents  per  child;  where  the  income  is  more  than  $1,000, 
35  cents  per  child.  These  rates,  however,  may  be  reduced  for  special 
reasons.  Other  children  are  paid  for  by  welfare  societies  and  the 
municipal  government  makes  a  grant  of  $1,250  a  year  for  the  schools. 

The  following  will  give  an  indication  of  the  cost  of  forest  schools 
in  Grermany:  Muehlhausen,  $3,012.05;  Muenchen-Gladbach,  $5,000; 
Elberfeld  (buildings,  etc.,  $4,545.29,  other  $790.45),  $5,335.74. 

The  Muehlhausen  report  for  the  school  year  1913-14  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  tables  on  the  rimning  expenses  of  the  forest  school 
since  its  foundation. 

Expenses  of  the  Muehlau9en  forest  school,  190^1913. 


Years. 


1906 

1987 

UQB 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


Number 

of 
children. 

School 
days. 

Total 
running 
expenses. 

Expense 
for 
food. 

Total 
expenses 
per  child 

a  day. 

CnUi. 

100 

150 

$3,877 

t2,696 

28 

200 

147 

5,690 

4,121 

19 

200 

147 

6,027 

3,892 

21 

200 

147 

5,562 

3,832 

19 

20O 

146 

5,915 

3,858 

21 

200 

146 

5.803 

3,723 

20 

200 

145 

6,253 

3.925 

22 

200 

147 

6,612 

4,000 

23 

Expense 

for  food 

per  child 

a  day. 


OnU. 


18 
14 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
14 
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The  expense  for  food  per  child  a  day  is  about  the  same  every- 
where. Luebeck  reports  15  cents;  Elberfeld,  17  to  18  cents.  Forest 
schools  are  not  inexpensive  institutions.  They  not  only  require  addi- 
tional facilities  of  plant  and  equipment,  hut  also  an  added  amount 
of  personal  attention  by  people  who  are  competent  as  teachers,  physi- 
cians, and  nurses.  The  schools  sliould  be  regarded  as  an  investment, 
the  interest  of  which  comes  back  to  the  communitv  with  the  increased 
health  and  efficiencv  of  its  citizens.  Bv  this  standard  Germany  has 
put  her  stamp  of  approval  on  the  forest  school.  In  her  painstaking 
work  with  the  children  Germany  learned  that  compulsory  school 
attendance  meant  danger  to  the  health  of  a  considerable  percentage 
of  her  school  children.  She  set  about  to  devise  a  plan  that  would 
not  only  avert  this  danger,  but  which  would,  on  the  other  hand,  build 
up  resistance  and  overcome  those  weaknesses  by  the  application  of 
the  best  therapeutic  measures  known  to  her  scientific  men.  The  plan 
she  devised  robs  the  child  of  neither  health  nor  education,  one  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  but  for  her  pupils,  whose  needs  have  here- 
tofore not  been  discovered,  understood,  nor  reached,  she  evolved  a 
plan  which  gives  them  both  education  and  health. 


Chapter  VIII. 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


ENGLAND. 


The  publication  of  the  first  detailed  report  of  the  Charlottenburg 
Forest  School  early  in  1906  immediately  aroused  the  attention  of 
European  educators.  Among  those  who  spent  some  time  at  Charlot- 
tenburg  was  Dr.  Frederick  Rose,  a  medical  expert  employed  by  the 
London  County  Council.  He  returned  from  his  first  visit  an  enthu- 
siastic convert- to  the  cause  of  open-air  education,  and  later  made  a 
second  visit  only  to  find  his  first  impression  verified  and  strengthened. 

As  a  result  of  his  report  to  the  London  County  Council,  that 
body,  in  1907,  opened  an  experimental  open-air  school  in  Bostall 
Wood,  near  London.  One  hundred  anemic  and  physically  debili- 
tated children  received  care  during  the  summer  months,  following 
practically  the  same  daily  program  as  the  children  at  the  Charlot- 
tenburg  school,  except  that  only  three  meals  a  day  were  given  instead 
of  five. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  led  in  1908  to  the  extension  of  this 
work  in  three  open-air  schools,  located  at  Birley  House,  Montpelier 
House,  and  Shrewsbury  House,  three  private  estates  near  London. 
The  schools  were  in  session  from  June  1  to  October  31.  School  hours 
were  from  9  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  each  week  day,  except  on  Saturday,  when 
school  closed  at  1  p.  m.  The  children  could  remain  Saturday  after- 
noon if  they  wished-  for  games,  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher. 
One  afternoon  a  week  was  set  aside  for  visitors,  and  no  one  was 
admitted  on  other  days  except  by  special  permission.  About  80 
children  were  on  the  roll  of  each  school,  and  the  average  attendance 
for  each  was  approximately  72. 

Each  school  was  fortunate  in  having  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
children  large  and  well- wooded  grounds,  from  1  to  6  acres  in  extent. 
Kitchens,  dining  rooms,  bathrooms,  and  offices  were  provided  in  the 
old  mansion  on  each  estate,  but  Doecker  portable  buildings,  com- 
pletely open  on  one  side,  were  purchased  for  classrooms,  and  here  or 
under  the  trees  the  children  spent  most  of  their  time. 

A  two-hour  rest  period  followed  the  noon  meal.  Each  child  had 
a  steamer  chair  and  an  army  blanket  assigned  to  him  at  the  school. 
Clogs  and  blanket  coats  were  the  only  other  articles  of  clothing 
regularly  supplied. 

The  specimen  time-table  and  dietary  appended  are  typical  of  the 
arrangements  still  followed  by  most  of  the  English  day  open-air 
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Specimen  dietary  table. 


Breakfast... 

MONDAY. 

Ponridge  and  milk,  sngar. 
Staff  I— Same,  plus  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  bacon. 

TUESDAY.                                           WEDNESDAY. 

Porridge  and  milk,  sugar.          Porridge  and  milk,  sugar. 
Staff— same,  plus  tea,  bread    Staff-$ame,  plus  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  eggs,  bacon.           and  butter,  t>aoon. 

1 

Dinner 

Roast  beef,  pens,  potatoes, 
sago  pudding. 

StafF— Same,  plus  soup. 

Boiled  leg  of  mutton,  haricots, 
potatoes,   stewed   primes, 
custard. 

Staff— Same,  plus  toup. 

Boiled  cod,  parseley  sauce, 
potatoes,  boiled  currant 
pudding. 

Staff— Same,  plus  soup. 

Tea- 

Milk  and  water,  bread  and 
Jam,  bread  and  dripping. 

Staff— Tea,  bread  and  butter, 
bread  and  Jam,  toast. 

Weak  tea,  bread  and  butter, 

cake. 
Staff— Tea,  bread  and  butter, 

cake,  toast. 

Milk  and  water,  currant  and 
white  bread  and  butter. 

Staff— Tea,bread  and  butter, 
toast. 

Breaklut... 

THUBSDAT. 

Porridge  and  milk,  sugar. 
Staff— Same,  plus  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  naddock. 

FRIDAY. 

Porridge  and  milk,  sugar. 
Staff— same,  plus  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  Dloaters. 

SATUBDAY. 

Porridge  and  milk,  sugar. 
Staff— Same,  pltis  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  eggs. 

Dinner 

Boiled  beef,  dumplings,  dried 
vegetables,  potatoes,  boiled 
rice  and  sirup. 

Staff— Same,  plus  soup. 

Lentil  soup,  bread,  boiled  Jam 

roly-poly, 
staff— Same,  plus8teek,bread 

and  butter,  pudding. 

Milk  and  water,  white  bread 

and  butter,  cake. 
Staff- Tea,  bread  and  butter, 

cake,  toast. 

Stew  of  mutton,  barley, 
onions,  potatoes,  tapioca 
pudding. 

Staff— Same,  plus  soup. 

Tea 

Chocokkte,  currant  and  white 

bread  and  butter. 
Staff— Tea,  bread  and  butter, 

toast. 

No  tea. 

^  Instructors  and  ofBcerH. 

The  course  of  study  was  correlated  with  the  natural  surroundings 
of  each  school.  The  general  features  of  the  curriculum  at  the 
Birley  House  and  Shrewsbury  House  (Shooter's  Hill)  schools  are 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Educational  Organization  and  Curricula 
(see  p.  205). 

At  the  Birley  House  School,  which  is  also  conducted  by  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  on  a  well -wooded  estate  near  the  city,  the  head- 
master has  organized  the  curriculum  on  a  colonization  scheme.  His 
methods  are  thus  described  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education:^ 

At  the  Birley  House  School  Mr.  Green,  the  headmaster,  has  organized  the 
cnrriculum  on  a  colonization  scheme.  Various  minerals — coal,  iron  ore,  copper 
ore,  lead  ore,  and  gold  quartz — are  buried  in  different  parts  of  the  garden, 
and  the  children  go  oat  to  prospect  for  these.  The  finders  become  captains  of 
industry.  To  work  the  mines  the  captains  of  industry  engage  laborers  at  the 
labor  exchange,  which  is  managed  by  one  of  the  pupils,  or  receive  applications 
for  work.  Boring  is  then  proceeded  with,  shafts  are  sunk,  winding  apparatus 
is  constructed,  and  the  mineral  is  brought  to  the  surface.  Here  arises  the  need 
of  coal,  and  a  system  of  transportation  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  railway 
Is  organized,  furnaces  are  set  up,  factories  are  planned,  the  possible  markets 
for  the  products  are  considered,  and  the  importance  of  a  merchant  service  is 
recognized.     So  much  for  the  industrial  side  of  the  colonization  plan.     Side 


1  KandeU  I.  L.    Elementary  Education  in  England.    U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  1913,  Bui.  No. 
57.  pp.  107-108.     . 
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by  slile  with  this,  the  &ip'lcultura1  plans  iire  ilevelopMl.  A  portioa  of  the 
garden  Is  cleared  and  a  miniature  farm  of  six  Belda  ts  prepared,  and  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  fencinK  are  applied  to  these  fields.  The  ground  Is  plowed 
and  crops  are  sown  In  rotntion,  including  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  Iwrley, 
oats,  clover,  and  cabbages.  A  thatched  log  hut  is  built  and  famished  to  serve 
as  a  homestead  for  the  farmers,  and  the  necessary  onthouiiea — barn,  stable, 
wagon  shed,  plesty,  hen  roost,  and  d(^  liennnel— are  built  around  it.  The 
nature-study  scheme  Is  correlated  throughout  with  the  work  done  on  the  farm 
and  with  the  gardening  operations.  The  genial  manual  work  Is  as  varied 
as  the  activities  which  stimulate  It.  A  rabbit  warren,  an  aviary,  insect  cases, 
garden  frames,  cases  for  the  weather  Instruments,  etc,  constitute  the  work  in 
wood.  Other  media,  involving  puddling  clay,  making  of  concrete,  and  the  mix- 
ing of  cement,  are  employed  in  constructing  a  pond  and  making  the  garden 
and  agricultural  rollers  on  the  basis  of  a  drainpipe.    BufDclent  scope  Is  afforded 
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in  this  scheme  for  the  work  in  practical  arithmetic  In  the  measarement  of 
lengths  and  distances,  in  estimating  costs  and  quantities.  In  finding  heights  by 
means  of  simple  measuring  Instruments,  in  making  the  graphical  records  of 
rainfall,  barometer,  therniometer,  sunshine,  etc.,  and  In  working  out  the  other' 
calculations  required  In  connection  with  the  garden  and  manual  work.  Pro- 
vision is  made  In  the  tlme-tnble  for  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  I.  e., 
geography,  history,  reoding,  coniiwBitlon,  drawing,  and  singing. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  these  schools  for  the  summer  of  1908,  includ- 
ing salaries  of  teacher,  nurse,  attendants,  rent,  repairs,  taxes,  equip- 
ment, books  and  teaching  apparatus,  fuel,  light,  and  ^ater,  exclusive 
of  food,  was  about  $120,  as  compared  with  a  per  capita  cost  of  $30 
in  the  ordinary  school. 
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The  education  committee  puys  street-car  faie  wjien  necessary,  A 
fee  of  50  cents  a  week  is  now  charged  each  child  who  is  able  to  pay, 
but  the  fee  may  be  remitted  entirely  in  cases  of  poverty. 

The  physical  results  are  judged  largely  by  gains  in  weight  and 
height,  by  increase  in  chest  development,  and  by  the  hemoglobin  test. 
A  medical  examination  takes  place  every  two  weeks,  and  great  care 
is  taken  to  tabulate  the  results  carefully.  The  reports  of  English 
schools  are  particularly  valuable  in  this  regard.  Several  of  these 
statements  on  results  are  included  in  the  chapter  on  Results  (pp. 
229-232). 
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The  elementary  education  act  of  1899,  under  the  section  on  defec- 
tive and  epileptic  children,  made  special  provision  for  the  education 
of  physically  defective  (crippled,  tuberculous,  anemic,  etc.)  and 
mentally  defective  children.  The  law  states  that  the  school  medical 
officer  must  examine  and  select  the  children  and  that  not  more  tlian 
20  children  be  allowed  to  a  teacher ;  that  the  curriculum  must  include 
manual  training  and  that  the  hours  of  instruction  be  short.  Pro- 
vided these  requirements  are  met  and  the  school  is  properly  certified 
by  the  education  authorities,  a  grant  of  about  $20  a  child  may  be 
made  from  the  taxes  and  will  be  paid  by  the  board  of  education  to 
the  authorities  of  the  school.     There  may  also  be  a  grant  for  medical 
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treatment  and  care  under  part  1  of  the  medical  grant  regulation  of 
the  l>oard  of  education.  This  amounts  ordinarily  to  about  $40  a 
child.  There  are  now  34  schools  certified  by  the  board  of  education 
for  the  reception  of  tuberculous  and  delicate  children. 

The  tuberculosis  legislation  of  1911  provided  a  grant  of  $7,500,000 
for  making  grants  in  aid  of  sanitaria  and  other  institutions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis — $500,000  of 
this  sum  was  set  aside  for  grants  ti)  sanitarium  schools  for  children 
suffering  from  pulmonary  or  surgical  tuberculosia  The  tuber- 
culosis legislation  also  provided  for  the  compulsory  notification  of 
all  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  the  school  medical  officers 
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have  used  these  repoi-ts  in  tracing  sources  of  infection  and  examining 
the  children  in  houses  from  which  tuberculosis  has  been  reported. 

Thanks  to  this  generous  provision  for  support  and  to  the  excellent 
results  attained  by  the  early  schools,  the  development  of  the  open-air 
school  movement  in  England  has  been  rapid.  In  the  English  year- 
book of  open-air  schools  and  children's  sanitaria  for  1915  the  follow- 
ing are  listed : 

Day  schoota  for  children  suffrring  from  pulmonary  tvttereulo»U. 

Bernsley  (West  Riding,  Yorks) Queen's    Road    Council    School    for    Tu- 

berculouR  Children. 
KetterlHR  (Northamptonahire) Council  School  for  Tuberculoids  Children. 
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Ditu  tchmtlii  lur  children  aufferinu  from  puliiiomtry  lubcrculoglt. — foil  I  limed. 

Norwich  (Xorfolh) Clare  House  Council  School  for  Tu- 
berculous children. 

P&ddlngton  (London) Kensal  House  Council  School  for  Tu- 
berculous Chllilren,  Hiirrow  Koad. 

Reading  (Berkshire) Whitley  Council  School  for  Tuhercii- 

lous  Children. 

York  (East  IlldlnK.  Yorks) Castlegnte  Council  SiIichiI   for  Tnlier- 

culous  Children. 
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ttcnidenliat  tanttariuia  tckools  for  childrctt  suffering  from  pulmtmary 
tiihcrcittotU. 

Harpenden  (Hertfordshire) National  Chliilren's  Home  Sanitarium 

School. 

Holt  (Norfolk) Sanitarium  School. 

I'eppard  Common  (Osrortlshlrp) Klndercot  Sanitarium  School. 

Niiyland  (Rulfolk.  West) East  Annllan  Sanitarium  School. 

ttetiilnilial  Kanilarivm  teJwoIii  for  children  tvffering  from  turgical  tubemtlotig. 

Alton  (Hampshire) Ij>ril  Major  Trelonr  Crlpplew'  Hos- 
pital School. 

Birmingham  ( Warwickshire  > Woodlands  Simitarluiii  School. 

Eastcote  (Middlesex) St.  Vincent's  il.  C.  Home  for  Physi- 
cally Infective  Children. 

Kast  Clandon  (Surrey) Alexandra  Hospital  School. 

Heswall  ((Cheshire) Royal     IJverpiml      Counlry      Hospital 

School. 
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Duy  open-air  nckoolt  jiir  di-llcntv  children. 

Ulriiiluglii'iu  (Warwlckalilre) I'lTculnie  Op«n-Alr  Council  Sctioul. 

Bradford  iWeat  Riding.  Yorkshire) Thackley  Open-Alr  Council  School. 

Bristol  (Gloucestershire) Open-Alr  School. 

Darlington  (Duriiam) Open-Alr  Council  School. 

Halifax  (West  Riding.  Yorkshire) Bermerslde     Dny     Open-Air     Council 

School. 

Kettering  (Northamptonshire) Open-Alr  Council  School. 

l.ewisham  (I/>ndon) Bfrley  House  Open-Alr  Conncil  School, 

Forest  Hill. 
Lincoln  (Lincolnshire. parts o(Linilsey)--South  Park  Open-Alr  Conncil  School. 

Norwich  (Norfolkl- _ Colman  Road  Open- Air  Council  School. 

Sheffield  (West  Riding,  Yorkshire) Whlteley     WixmI     Open-Alr     Council 

School. 
Woolwich  (London) Shooter's  Hill  Open-Alr  Council  School. 

I'lumstead. 
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Residential  school*  of  recovery  Jot  delicate  ch&dren, 

Clacton-on-Sea  (Essex) The  Osilvie  School  of  Recovery. 

Halifax  (West  Riding,  Yorkshire) Bermerside       Residential       Open-Alr 

Council  School. 

Manchester  (Lancashire) Swinton  House  (Physically  [>efectlve) 

Council  School. 

Roby,  near  Liverpool  (Lancashire) Bow  ring  House  Council  School. 

West  Klrby  (Cheshire) Convalescent  Home  for  Physically  De- 
fective Children. 

In  addition  to  schools  for  sick  or  delicate  children,  many  private 
open-air  schools  are  being  established  for  well  children,  and  archi- 
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tects  are  experunenting  with  types  of  school-house  construction 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  convert  all  schoolrooms  into  open-air 
classrooms.  In  general  the  open-air  classroom  conforms  to  one  of 
three  types: 

(a)  Increased  open-window  space. 

(b)  Bemoral  of  one  side  wall — veranda  form. 

(c)  A  loggia  arrangement. 

These  ends  may  be  met  either  by  special  classrooms  attached  to 
ordinary  schools  or  specially  constructed  elementary  schools  on  open- 
air  lines.  Examples  may  be  found  at  Denton  Holme,  Carlisle,  Bur- 
ton Latimer,  Bradford,  Sheffield,  and  other  places. 

The  country  school. — Liverpool,  Manchester,  London,  and  other 
large  cities  are  building  country  schools  to  which  debilitated  town 
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children  may  be  sent  for  short  periods  during  the  summer  mouths. 
There  is  practically  no  attempt  at  formal  instruction,  but  the  lessons 
which  are  provided  are  based  on  nature  study,  manual  training,  and 
domestic  duties.  (See  p.  212  for  description  of  curriculum  at  Roby 
House.) 

Playground  claasex. — The  report  of  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
London  Board  of  Education  for  1913  records  88  playground  cliisses 
in  the  city  and  classifies  them  as  follows: 

(o)  A  playground  cla.ss  establlshinl  us  ii  I'etiier  for  delicate  diildren  from 
nelgliborlDg  schools,  the  class  being  formed  of  sultiible  children  from  thesi- 
schools'aDd  working  In  the  open  air  all  summer.    Four  classes. 
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(6)  A  class  of  delicate  clillilreci  of  viiriouH  e<lucatianal  staadarila  selected 
from  one  school.    One  clnss. 

(c)  A  class  of  chllilreii  In  tlie  mime  standanl  of  one  sclioiU  only,  the  same 
class  helng  taken  out  encli  ilay  of  the  week.    Fifty-three  classes. 

(rf)  \  playeriiuml  class  In  which  tlie  puiills  are  drnwn  from  a  particular 
Hchool  only,  but  various  classes  are  taken  out  in  tlie  o|)en  In  rotation.  Thirty 
clattses. 

Lontlon  starteJ  tliis  system  in  1&09.  It  is  now  exteniled  to  Bir- 
mingham, Blackburn,  Bournemouth,  Halifn.x,  Sheffield,  and  else- 
where. Some  of  the  clas-ses  recite  in  playgrounds  adjacent  to  public- 
school  buildings,  others  in  public  parks  and  open  spaces  situated  in 
easy  walking  distances  of  public-school  buildings. 


The  curriculiuu  in  moist  of  these  classes  is  planned  to  include  extra 
physical  exercises,  manual  work,  and  school  g&rdening. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scothmd  bus  no  special  schools  for  tuberculous  children,  but  many 
of  her  schools  for  physically  defective  children  are  conducted  on 
modified  open-air  principles.  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Govan,  and  Pais- 
ley are  among  the  smaller  cities  where  this  ivork  is  carried  on. 

Glasgow  has  established  18  centers  for  the  education  of  physically 
defective  children,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  located  in  ordi- 
nary school  buildings,  withosit  much  possibility  of  introducing  open- 
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air  methods.  Tlie  school  board  has  recently  built  a  large  special 
school  with  open-air  classrooms,  which  provides  for  physically  and 
mentally  defective  children  in  entirely  separate  sections  of  the  same 
building.  Two  other  special  schools  of  the  same  type  are  soon  to 
be  constructed.  Children  who  need  more  day  care  are  sent  to  the 
Biggart  Memorial  Home,  Prestwick,  Ayrshire, 

Edinburgh,  after  experimenting  successfully  with  the  open-air  edu- 
cation of  physically  and  mentally  defective  children  at  the  Willow- 
brae  school,  has  joined  with  the  Children's  Holiday  Fund  Association 
in  conducting  an  open-air  school  at  the  Children's  Village  in  the 
high  hill  country  at  Humbie,  about  20  miles  from  Edinburgh.    There 
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are  five  little  cottages  and  a  schoolhouse  in  the  "  village,"  which  is 
used  as  a  summer  outing  camp  by  the  Holiday  Fund  Association. 
During  the  school  year  the  board  of  education  pays  the  holiday  fund 
a  certain  sum  per  pupil  for  board  and  lodging  and  the  parents  of  the 
children  are  charged  according  to  their  circimistances.  Twenty 
pupils  are  sent  out  at  a  time,  and  the  average  stay  during  191S  was 
nine  and  a  half  weeks.  The  school  medical  officers  select  the  children 
from  the  delicate  and  physically  debilitated  pupils  of  the  public 
schools.  They  react  quickly  to  the  healthy  conditions  in  which  they 
are  placed,  and  last  year  the  average  increase  in  weight  was  found 
to  be  a  half  pound  per  week  for  each  pupil.  A  quickening  of  intelli- 
gence and  increased  interest  in  work  and  surroundings  are  frequently 
noted  by  the  teachers  and  by  the  children's  parents.    The  schoolhouse 
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is  SO  constructed  that  one  entire  side  can  be  thrown  open,  and  practi- 
cally all  the  classes  are  conducted  thus  in  the  open  air. 

The  study  of  tuberculosis  among  school  children  in  Scotland  is 
receiving  paiticular  attention  from  several  medical  inspectors,  and 
the  general  opinion  of  medical  men  seems  to  be  decidedly  in  favor 
of  extending  open-air  schools  in  Scotland  in  much  the  same  way  as 
in  England. 

IRELAND. 

To  the  Woman's  National  Health  Association,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  belongs  the  credit  for  attempting 
to  introduce  open-air  schools  into  Ireland.  During  the  Ui  Bresail 
Exhibition,  which  was  held  by  the  association  in  Dublin  in  1911,  an 
open-air  school  was  conducted  as  an  object  lesson,  and  since  that 
time  teachers  in  a  few  cities  have  regularly  taken  classes  out  of  doors 
for  recitation  in  favorable  weather.  There  is  as  yet  no  medical 
inspection  of  schools  in  Ireland  and  very  little  on  which  to  build  a 
well-organized  open-air  school  system ;  so,  although  the  commission- 
evs  of  national  education  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  idea, 
no  classes  have  as  yet  been  organized.  The  National  Health  Associa- 
tion is  laying  the  foundations  for  the  work  by  establishing  school 
playgrounds  and  summer  outing  camps  and  by  aiding  in  prevento- 
rium and  sanitorium  construction. 


Chapter  IX. 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS  IN   OTHER  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


ITALY. 


Open-air  school  work  in  Italy  w  as  begun  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association  of  Padua  in  December,  1902.  The  head  of  the  associa- 
tion at  that  time  was  Senator  Achille  de  Giovanni,  who  was  also  a 
professor,  at  the  University  of  Padua.  Through  his  efforts  a  site 
was  secured  at  Barbarano,  a  suburb  of  Padua.  The  first  colony 
accommodated  10  children  and  a  teacher.  Later  the  city  of  Padua 
gave  a  subsidy  to  assist  in  tiie  establishment  of  two  more  pavilions, 
which  increased  the  number  of  children  cared  for  to  30.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  make  the  teaching  conform  to  that  of  the  public-school 
system,  and  the  experiment  was  called  an  open-air  colony  rather  than 
an  open-air  school. 

In  1905  a  somewhat  larger  colony  was  opened  on  th6  outskirts  of 
Padua,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alesandro  Rahdi,  chief  of  the 
medical  service  of  the  city.  The  Red  Cross  Society  furnished  tents, . 
and  other  benevolent  associations  secured  the  equipment  and  paid  the 
current  expenses.  The  children  were  chosen  from  the  pupils  of  the 
primary  schools  by  a  special  committee.  They  ranged  in  age  from 
5  to  12  years,  and  54  were  received  during  the  two  months  in  which 
the  colony  was  open  in  the  first  year.  During  September  they  were 
kept  out  in  the  open  air  eight  hours  a  day  and  were  given  two  meals 
at  school ;  in  October  the  school  day  was  shortened  to  six  hours,  and 
only  one  meal  was  provided  by  the  school  authorities. 

These  colonies  have  now  developed  into  open-air  playgrounds.  In 
1913  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  200  children.  The  play- 
grounds are  used  for  keeping  children  under  observation  until  it 
can  be  determined  whether  thev  need  additional  care,  and  in  build- 
ing  up  those  whose  physical  condition  needs  only  the  day  open-air 
life.  Children  who  need  further  attention  are  sent  by  the  medical 
committee  to  mountain  colonies  or  colonies  by  the  sea  or  are  placed 
out  in  suitable  country  families  until  their  physical  condition  im- 
proves, when  they  are  once  more  accepted  in  the  open-air  playground 
and  remain  until  the  medical  committee  considers  them  readv  for 
discharge. 
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The  Gymnastic  Association  of  Padua  has  cooperated  with  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association  in  the  management  of  these  playgrounds. 
The  president  of  the  association  has  ruled  that  all  the  girls  shall  at- 
tend the  lessons  "  without  corsets,  wearing  broad-toed  shoes,  and  with- 
out earrings."  The  classes  were  not  at  first  intended  for  instruction, 
but  merely  for  physical  recuperation ;  it  was  not  until  1907  that  the 
city  of  Padua  appointed  a  public-school  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the 
work.  In  this  year  the  school  medical  inspectors  began  to  separate 
from  the  other  children  in  the  public  schools  those  who  were  physi- 
cally less  developed  or  whose  health  was  in  such  condition  as  to  re- 
quire particular  attention.  Many  of  them  were  found  to  be  children 
of  families  who  were  known  to  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association. 

In  1908  four  special  classes,  called  the  "  classes  for  sickly  children," 
were  opened  by  the  municipality.  They  were,  from  the  beginning, 
allowed  to  have  shorter  hours  of  school,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
progi'am  were  somewhat  reduced.  When  the  weather  permitted,  they 
were  sent  to  the  open-air  playgrounds  for  recitation.  At  other  times 
rooms  in  the  ordinary  public-school  building  were  used. 

In  1911-12,  702  children,  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  first  and  second 
grade  children  in  the  city,  were  registered  in  these  classes.  In  1913, 
15  classes  for  sickly  children  were  conducted  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  was  considered  that  the  actual  needs  of  the  situation  in 
Padua  were  thus  met. 

In  1909  the  city  built  a  large  and  beautiful  open-air  structure  for 
the  use  of  the  special  classes.  The  style  of  building  is  that  conmionly 
seen  in  the  European  schools,  a  long  shacklike  structure,  and  as  usual 
in  Italy,  open  on  all  four  sides,  with  canvas  curtains  which  can  be 
lowered  if  necessary.  Most  of  the  Italian  schools  are  in  session  only 
from  spring  to  fall,  and  the  climate  makes  it  possible  to  conduct  them 
satisfactorily  without  more  permanent  buildings.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  purposes 
to  construct  additional  open-air  school  buildings  until  all  who  need 
such  care  are  accommodated.  The  children  remain  in  the  open  air 
from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6  at  night,  having  one  meal  at  11 
and  another  at  4.  They  spend  the  first  hour  of  school  day  in  rest,  re- 
laxation, and  breathing  exercises.  About  600  children  were  thus  bene- 
fited in  1912. 

No  statistical  reports  are  available  as  to  the  results  of  the  work, 
but  the  opinion  of  physicians  and  teachers  is  unanimous  as  to  the 
remarkable  improvement  which  the  children  show. 

Traveling  open-air  schools. — ^Milan,  Rome,  Genoa,  and  Florence 
are  also  carrying  on  similar  work.  Rome  has  attained  some  fame 
because  of  the  traveling  open-air  schools,  or  schools  where  the  pupils 
carry  a  folding  camp  chair  and  books  over  their  shoulders  and  walk 
from  place  to  place  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher,  holding 
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informal  recitations  wherever  their  fancy  leads  them  to  stop.  There 
are  certain  objections  to  this  method :  First,  that  it  is  not  practical 
for  small  or  sickly  children,  since  it  is  too  fatiguing  to  carry  along 
all  the  articles  needed,  especially  when  the  road3  are  in  bad  condi- 
tion ;  second,  that  they  have  insufficient  protection  in  case  of  storm. 
It  may  further  arouse  complaint  on  the  part  of  landowners  if  the 
children  happen  to  trespass  on  private  property. 

The  Florence  open-air  school. — ^The  school  in  Florence  is  located 
in  a  large  apple  orchard,  and  a  lemon  conservatory  with  large  win- 
dows is  used  as  a  schoolroom.  It  was  opened  on  April  18, 1912,  and 
has  continued  without  interruption  even  during  summer  vacations. 
A  class  of  about  30  children  was  chosen  from  the  elementary  schools 
by  the  physician  of  the  board  of  health  and  the  director  of  the  clinic 
for  children.  Lessons  were  alternated  with  gymnastic  exercises, 
games,  short  walks,  and  gardening.  School  hours  were  from  9  to  4 
in  winter  and  in  summer  from  9  to  6.  Food  was  served  three  times 
a  day.  The  physician  in  charge  records  a  gain  in  weight  superior 
in  nearly  every  case  to  the  normal  increase  in  weight  for  the  age  of 
the  child.  Chest  development  also  has  been  greater  than  normal. 
The  expenses  of  the  school  are  equally  divided  between  the  com- 
munity and  the  anti-tuberculosis  society.  The  teacher  receives  extra 
pay  as  compensation  for  the  longer  hours  on  duty,  and  during  the 
period  when  school  lasts  until  6  p.  m.  he  is  relieved  in  the  afternoon 
hours  by  a  teacher  paid  by  the  municipality.  The  children  receive 
warm  milk  and  bread  when  they  arrive  at  school,  a  warm  lunch  at- 
noon,  and  a  second  lunch  at  4.  The  breakfast  and  first  lunch  are 
furnished  by  the  association  and  the  second  by  the  municipality. 
The  school  equipment  is  provided  by  the  municipality,  but  the  asso- 
ciation gives  each  child  a  woolen  raincoat  and  a  winter  cap  and  a 
large  straw  hat  for  the  summer. 

The  purposes  of  the  school  have  been  to  give  assistance  to  sickly 
children  or  children  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  and  to  make  the 
institution  an  effective  means  of  teaching  prophylactics  and  the 
beginning  of  a  rational  reform  in  the  hygiene  of  the  elementary 
school. 

Prof.  Alberto  Graziani  made  an  extensive  report  to  the  Fourth 
International  Congress  of  Physical  Education,  in  which  he  summed 
up  admirably  the  attitude  of  educators  in  Italy  on  the  open-air 
school  movement  and  the  conclusions  which  they  had  reached.  He 
believes  that  the  congestion  of  cities,  the  poverty  of  the  working 
classes,  the  lack  of  suitable  amusements  which  would  develop  spirit 
and  body  alike,  and  the  increasingly  difficult  struggle  for  existence 
compel  a  readjustment  in  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  children  if 
they  are  to  be  given  a  chance  for  healthy,  normal  development. 
"Growth  of  children  in  the  open  air,"  he  calls  the  "last  word  in 
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modern  educational  methods/'  and  ix>ints  out  that  the  open-air  school 
originated  in  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  children  in  a  healthy 
environment  and  in  the  fact  that  this  period  of  the  development  of 
children  coincides  with  the  period  of  their  attendance  at  school. 
Weight,  height,  chest  expansion,  and  condition  of  blood  are  the 
physical  tests  which  he  would  have  applied  to  the  children  in  the 
open-air  schools. 

Wherever  the  natural  conditions  of  the  place  permit,  he  thinks  it 
is  best  to  choose  a  hilly  location  for  the  open-air  school,  with  woods 
and  abundant  water.  There  must  be  good  drainage,  and,  if  the  site 
is  not  naturally  wooded,  many  trees  should  be  set  out,  preferably  fir 
trees  or  resinous  bushes.  The  size  of  the  grounds  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  pupils,  but  space  sliould  be  left  for  the  con- 
struction of  sleeping  sheds,  general  offices,  garden,  orchard,  and  play- 
ground. The  schoolrooms  should  be  formed  by  large  pavilions, 
about  10  by  15  meters,  with  a  cement  floor,  and  open  on  each  side 
and  equipped  with  strong  curtains  or  with  folding  doors.  The  roads 
and  grounds  ordinarily  used  by  the  pupils  should  be  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  the  whole  area  should  be  fenced  in. 

School  hours  should  be  long  enough  to  keep  the  pupils  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  Three  and  a  half  hours  of  intellectual  work  is 
enough.  Teachers  should  be  chosen  from  those  who  volunteer  to  do 
the  work,  and  those  whose  own  condition  demands  open-air  life 
should  be  given  first  consideration. 

Meals  should  be  given  at  regular  hours,  one  inmiediately  after 
arrival,  the  second  at  12.30,  and  the  third  half  an  hour  before  dis- 
missal. If  only  two  meals  are  served,  the  first  should  be  given 
at  11.30  and  the  second  at  5.  The  two  meals  should  represent  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  nourishment  and  should  contain  a  great  portion  of 
albumen.  Meals  should  be  followed  by  rest  in  the  open  air  for  not 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  After  not  less  than  three  hours  from 
the  first  meal  the  children  may  take  a  bath.  Physical  exercises  are 
advisable,  if  properly  supervised.  Jumping,  running,  respiratory 
exercises,  and  modified  singing  are  especially  good.  The  children 
should  wear  clothing  that  permits  full  liberty  of  movement  and 
leaves  their  bodies  as  unprotected  as  possible,  so  that  air  and  light 
can  act  directly  on  their  skin.  Neck,  arms,  and  legs  must  always  be 
unprotected,  and  the  pupils  must  wear  short  stockings  and  sandals. 

Prof.  Graziani  sums  up  his  conclusions  as  follows : 

1.  We  must  have  faith  In  the  advantages  that  may  he  derived  from  the  oi)en- 
air  school,  for  our  contentions  are  corroborated  l)y  sufficient  experience. 

2.  The  aim  of  the  open-air  school  is  to  malce  possible  the  jrrowth  of  the  sick 
child  in  the  open  air. 

3.  All  the  large  cities  where  congestion  Is  great  should  have  open-air 
schools. 
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4.  The  open-air  school  is  tlie  necessary  supplement  to  the  special  classes. 

5.  The  open-air  schools  should  be  completed  by  holiday  playgrounds. 

G.  The  open-air  school  should  be  a  vast,  shady  space  In  which  pavilions  or 
porches  may  be  erecteil  to  be  used  as  schoolrooms. 

7.  The  open-air  schools  will  be  preferably  located  outside  the  city  or  in  its 
inmnediate  vicinity.  The  children  will  walk  to  the  school,  or  if  the  distance 
is  excessive,  means  of  transportation  should  be  provided.  It  Is  not  necessary, 
although  preferable,  that  they  be  erected  on  the  hills  or  in  wooils. 

8.  The  open-air  school  ought  to  be  a  municipal  institution. 

9.  The  open-air  school  shall  function  only  during  the  day. 

10.  The  children  of  the  open-air  schools  will  be  chosen  among  those  physically 
needy,  or  among  those  whose  parents  have  not  the  opportunity  to  take  care  of 
them  properly. 

11.  The  hours  of  the  open-air  school  will  be  regulated,  according  to  local 
conditions,  and  the  time  devoted  to  Instruction  will  be  shorter  than  in  ordi- 
nary schools. 

12.  The  program  to  be  followed  in  the  open-air  schools  will  be  very  simple 
and  will  be  of  a  practical  and  solid  character. 

13.  The  physical  education  in  the  open-air  schools  should  consist  of  exercises 
in  running  and  respiratory  gynmastics.  A  shower  bath  sliould  be  taken  as  often 
as  possible. 

'  14.  In  the  open-air  school  proper  food  should  be  abundantly  supplied,  and 
the  clothing  should  correspond  to  the  requirements  of  the  school. 

15.  The  teachers  of  the  open-air  school  should  be  chosen  among  those  who 
spontaneously  apply  for  such  work,  and  preference  given  to  those  who  offer  par- 
ticular qualifications. 

16.  The  open-air  school  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  many  other  Institutions  whose 
object  is  prophylaxis  through  open-air  life,  because  it  is  more  economical,  more 
practical,  and  the  benefit  may  be  extended  to  a  larger  number  of  individuals. 
In  any  case  it  may  be  considered  as  a  useful  supplement  to  the  other  institu- 
tions. 

17.  The  open-air  school  should  be  constantly  supervised  by  school  physicians. 

FRANCE. 

Preventive  work  among  the  cliildren  of  tuberculous  parents  had 
alreadv  taken  form  in  two  definite  directions  before  the  dav  of  the 
open-air  school  in  France.  Grancher  had  put  into  operation  his 
splendid  plan  of  "  preserving  the  seed  corn  of  the  Nation  "  by  send- 
ing delicate  children  from  the  homes  of  the  tuberculous  poor  into 
selected  families  of  healthy  peasant  stock  where  they  could  get  nour- 
ishing food  and  outdoor  life  through  the  critical  years  of  childhood. 
His  own  statement  of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the  work  as  stated 
in  a  report  published  in  1915  deserves  reproduction : 

When  tuberculosis  enters  a  small  dwelling  and  attacks  father  or  mother, 
the  infection  of  the  children  is  almost  inevitable,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  best  way  to  fight  against  tuberculosis  was  to  snatch  away  Its  prey. 

In  this  tuberculous  family,  the  work  of  preservation  takes  the  children  who 
are  still  in  good  health,  from  3  to  10  years,  and  places  them  in  the  country-  in 
the  families  of  peasants  equally  healthy,  where  our  pupils  spend  all  their 
school  life  until  they  are  13;  even  longer,  for  we  are  sure  that  many  remain  in 
the  country  and  found  peasant  families. 
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The  pupils  are  put  in  charge  of  good  physicians  of  the  negliborhooil,  who  se- 
I(H!t  the  homes  of  the  peasants  and  care  for  our  children  without  charge. 

Men  and  women  teachers  vie  in  their  interest  in  our  pupils. 

£^ich  child  costs  the  organization,  all  expenses  included,  from  1  franc  (20 
cents)  to  1  franc  20  centimes  a  day,  according  to  where  he  is  placed. 

This  selection  of  the  still  unspoiled  seed  corn  of  the  human  race  realizes 
the  formula  which  Pasteur  applied  to  silk  growing. 

An  ideally  simple  and  scientific  formula.  It  Is  for  the  child  the  best  which 
can  be  opposed  to  the  devastating  scourge  of  tuberculosis ;  for,  from  the  medical 
side,  it  gives  a  complete  and  radical  solution.  It  suppresses,  in  fact,  all  the 
causes  of  tuberculosis;  the  remote  causes,  as  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of 
the  large  cities  which  prepare  the  soil,  and  the  immediate  en  use,  family  infec- 
tion. 

From  the  social  side,  the  child  removed  from  promiscuousness  of  a  dwelling 
infected  with  tuberculosis,  and  placed  during  a  long  period  of  his  life  in  a 
good  house,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  nn  abundance  of  food,  becomes  a 
new  being,  physically  and  morally.  He  reaches  adolescence  full  of  vigor,  and 
may  then  choose  between  life  in  the  country  or  return  to  the  city. 

According  to  our  experience  of  the  last  four  years,  the  country  will  be  most 
often  the  choice. 

Finally,  stiving  these  children,  almost  all  condemned  to  become  tuberculous, 
will  destroy  for  the  future  so  many  centers  of  contagion  and  will  little  by  little 
lessen  the  extent  of  tuberculosis. 

All  these  advantages  have  not  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  worli,  and  powerful  friendships  among  statesmen,  philanthropists,  and 
physicians  have  helped  to  put  it  in  the  front  rank  in  the  antituberculosis 
campaign. ' 

Vacation  colonies. — As  a  result  of  the  second  activity,  the  vacation 
colony  idea,  originated  by  Pastor  Bion,  of  Zurich,  in  1870,  and  pro- 
moted by  many  private  philanthropic  societies  and  by  certain  mu- 
nicipalities, 81,358  French  children,  in  1911,  spent  from  three  to  six 
weeks  at  vacation  colonies. 

The  scheme  of  operation  which  the  city  of  Havre  has  developed  at 
the  municipal  colonies  of  Grosfys  and  Montgeon  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  others.  Created  by  the  city  council  on  May  30,  1906,  the 
management  of  the  colonies  is  vested  in  a  commission  of  22  persons, 
who  serve  two  years.  Twelve  are  chosen  from  members  of  the  city 
council,  and  they  may  add  to  their  number  10  other  persons  "  known 
to  be  interested  in  vacation  colonies."  The  head  of  the  department 
of  public  instruction  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  association.  The 
commission  exercises  full  control  over  the  selection  of  children  for 
the  colonies,  the  method  of  placing  the  pupils,  the  organization  and 
supervision  of  the  colonies,  and  the  raising  of  funds  for  their  sup- 
port, if  the  city  appropriation  is  not  sufficient.  Every  year  they  must 
make  a  general  report,  which  includes  the  financial  statement  to  the 
city  council. 

The  colony  of  Grosfys  utilizes  a  country  estate  near  Havre,  with 
a  great  country  house  large  enough  to  accommodate  nearly  200 

»From  PreyeDtioD  de  TEnfance  contre  la  Tuberculoae,  Paris,  1912,  pp.  1-2. 
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children  at  a  time.  The  colony  of  Montgeon  occupies  specially  con- 
structed barracks  in  the  forest  of  Montgeon  close  to  the  city  of  Havre 
and  owned  by  the  city. 

The  present  plan  is  to  use  Montgeon  for  the  less  needy  children 
and  Grosfys  for  those  who  are  more  debilitated.  A  plan  has  just 
been  undertaken,  however,  which  provides  for  some  400  of  the  most 
needy  and  unfortunate  children  a  stay  in  both  colonies,  which  ex- 
tends their  vacation  over  the  whole  summer.  In  addition,  many 
children  are  sent  to  Montgeon  for  the  day  only,  leaving  Havre  by 
street  car  or  on  foot  at  7.30  in  the  morning  and  returning  in  the 
evening.  They  are  given  a  good  dinner  of  soup,  meat,  vegetables, 
and  desert  at  noon,  but  receive  breakfast  and  supper  at  home.  The 
children  at  Grosfys  observe  the  following  daily  program : 

7.00    Rising  hour;  the  children  uncover  the  bed  and  open  the  windows  and 

proceed  to  clean  their  shoes  and  make  their  toilets. 
7.45    Breakfast;  the  children  are  required  to  remain  at  least  2o  minutes  at 

the  table. 
9.00    A  walk  through  the  woods. 
10.45    Return. 
11.00    Make  the  beds. 
11.30    Luncheon ;  the  children  remain  40  minutes  at  the  table ;  rest  in  the  court. 

P.M. 

2.00  Luncheon  in  the  open  air. 

4.20  Walk. 

6.00  Return. 

6.30  Dinner ;  the  children  remain  at  the  table  40  minutes. 

7.45  Hour  of  retiring. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  different  games,  reading,  and  letter  writing 
occupy  the  spare  moments. 

No  visits  can  be  paid  the  children  by  their  families  except  by 
special  permission,  and  great  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  too  frequent 
guests. 

The  improvement  in  weight,  height,  and  chest  measurement,  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  is  marked. 

The  cost  of  food  per  day  amounts  to  about  10  cents  per  pupil,  and 
the  total  expense,  including  management  and  supervision,  amounts 
to  a  little  over  20  cents  per  pupil. 

In  the  report  made  by  the  commission  to  the  city  council  at  the 
end  of  the  season  of  1913,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  municipal  administration  and  the  university  authorities 
should  be  called  to  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  open-air  school  at  Montgeon.  The  vice  president  of 
the  commission,  Dr.  Profichet,  has  submitted  to  the  commission  a 
plan  for  receiving  in  an  experimental  way  100  sick  children,  50 
boys  and  50  girls,  who  might  be  profited  by  the  fresh-air  treatment 
during  the  school  year,  leaving  at  Easter  time  if  necessary.    The 
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snme  recommendation  was  made  for  the  colony  of  Grosfvs,  with  the 
alternative  suggestion  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  rest-recovery  place 
for  adults  if  not  available  for  an  open-air  school. 

Open-air  schools, — ^The  first  open-air  school  in  France  was  founded 
in  1904,  at  Montigny-sur-Loing,  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  by  M.  Durot,  a  teacher  who  was  moved  by  the  deli- 
cate health  of  most  of  his  little  pupils  to  try  to  get  them  out  of  the 
poorly  ventilated  schoolrooms  and  their  insanitary  homes  in  the 
slums  of  Paris.  He  began  the  work  without  any  help  whatever,  but 
it  soon  enlisted  the  suppoit  of  physicians  and  educators,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  was  able  to  erect  a  suitable  building. 

Lyon  was  the  first  city  in  France  to  have  a  municipal  open-air 
school.  In  1907  the  Castle  of  Vemav.  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone.  was 
thrown  open  to  the  work  of  caring  for  sickly  children  from  poverty- 
stricken  homes.  Pupils  are  received  in  groups  of  45  for  periods 
averaging  about  three  months.  They  follow  the  usual  program  of 
forest  schools,  and  register  the  usual  gains  in  health  and  mentality. 

Nimes,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Dijon  have  also  excellent  open- 
air  schools. 

League  for  open-air  education, — The  League  for  Open- Air  Edu- 
cation was  founded  at  Paris  in  November,  1912,  by  M.  G.  Ijcmonier, 
assistant  editor  of  a  school  journal  .called  "Hygiene  in  and  through 
the  school"  (L'Hygiene  a  et  par  I'Ecole).  Among  its  early  mem- 
bers were  M.  Marcoux,  prominent  in  antituberculosis  work,  and  Mme. 
Jeanne  Girard,  school  inspector  of  infant  classes  in  Paris.  The 
objects  of  the  league  are :  First,  to  promote  school  hygiene  and  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moral  education  by  conducting  and  popularizing 
open-air  classes  and  school  journeys.  Second,  to  encourage,  assist, 
and  award  prizes  to  all  undertakings  and  experiences  of  this  nature. 
Third,  to  promote,  and  if  necessary,  to  found,  playground  classes^ 
schools,  and  medicopedagogical  establishments  in  the  open  air, 
whether  through  public  agencies  or  private  initiative.  Fourth,  to 
place  members  and  pupils  of  the  society  free  of  charge  in  houses 
where  the  rules  of  hygiene  are  observed. 

The  ass(x?iation  is  supported  by  a  membership  created  according 
to  the  size  of  the  yearly  contribution  and  ranging  from  the  class 
called  "founders,"  who  pay  a  minimum  fee  of  1,000  francs  yearly, 
to  an  honorary  membership  who  pay  5  francs.  No  charge  whatever 
is  made  the  children  who  enroll  themselves  as  pupila 

The  annual  income  is  to  be  spent  in  the  following  way:  First,  prop- 
aganda for  education  in  the  open  air,  by  conferences,  placards,  bul- 
letins, reviews,  etc.  Second,  diplomas,  prizes,  and  grants  to  persons 
and  groups  who  shall  ha\e  helped  by  their  acts  to  develop  theory  into 
practice.  Third,  organization  of  school  journeys,  visits,  walks,  fam- 
ily excursions  with  studies  and  demonstrations  in  the  open  air,  and 
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playground  classes.  Fourth,  the  establishment  and  installation  of 
open-air  classes  of  open-air  schools  by  the  location  or  purchase  of 
ground  sites,  or  estates  or  by  construction.  Fifth,  the  organization 
of  school  restaurants  to  distribute  strengthening  food  to  the  pupils 
of  the  association.  Sixth,  the  organization  of  vacation  colonies  or 
rest  recovery  places. 

The  first  undertaking  of  the  league  was  to  start  school  journeys  in 
the  Paris  schools.  The  second  was  to  undertake  a  study  of  open-air 
schools  of  various  types,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  published. 
Various  other  similar  undertakings  are  being  started. 

Many  organizations  of  like  purpose  are  affiliating  themselves  with 
the  league,  and  the  plan  is  to  call  an  "  Open- Air  Congress  "  as  soon 
as  the  branches  number  100. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  type  of  open-air  school  for  which  Switzerland  is  best  known 
is  that  developed  by  Dr.  Rollier,  of  Leysin,  and  Dr.  Bernhard,  of 
St.  Moritz,  in  connection  with  the  sun  cure  of  surgical  tuberculosis. 
Complete  elementary  education  is  now  provided  for  the  little  pa- 
tients, who  sit  with  arms  and  legs  exposed  to  the  healing  rays  of  the 
sun,  reflected  from  fields  of  snow.  Photographs  of  boys  clad  only 
in  loin  cloths,  sandals,  and  shade  hat  skiing  or  tobogganing  down 
the  Alpine  slopes  have  made  the  spectacular  side  of  the  treatment 
widely  known.  The  details,  however,  are  carefully  and  slowly 
worked  out,  and  the  most  minute  precautions  are  observed  in  begin- 
ning the  work. 

Admission  to  the  sanitarium  is  followed  by  a  period  of  rest  in 
bed,  during  which  time  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  room  are 
gradually  opened  until  the  patient  is  accustomed  to  prolonged  con- 
tact with  the  high  mountain  air.  Then  he  is  wheeled  out  on  the 
balcony  for  gradually  lengthened  periods  of  time.  Every  day  tem- 
perature, pulse,  and  respiration  are  carefully  recorded ;  and  tests  of 
blood  and  urine  are  frequently  made,  so  that  the  individual  reactions 
can  be  noted.  When  it  is  certain  that  the  patient  is  really  acclimated, 
he  is  dressed  in  some  white  material,  given  snow  spectacles  and  a 
white  hat  or  a  white  umbrella,  and  is  taken  to  the  solarium,  or  "  sun 
parlor,"  to  begin  the  real  treatment.  Exposure  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  is  always  begun  with  the  feet,  w^hich  are  uncovered  only 
for  five  minutes  at  a  time  for  three  or  four  times  the  first  day 
with  an  hour  between  each  exposure.  On  the  second  day  the  leg 
is  bared  as  high  as  the  knee.  It  is  usually  a  week  or  more  before 
the  head  and  neck  are  stripped  of  covering.  As  the  treatment  pro- 
ceeds, the  skin  turns  a  copper  brown,  which  gradually  changes  to  a 
chocolate  hue.  This  is  called  pigmentation,  and  is  considered  the 
best  index  of  improvement.    It  is  said  to  render  the  skin  immune 
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from  bacterial  infection.  This  continued  exposure  to  the  sun  is 
particularly  efficacious  with  tuberculous  abscesses  and  sinuses,  for  it 
kills  the  germs  and  does  not  injure  the  living  cells.  In  time  children 
enjoy  from  four  to  six  hours'  exposure  daily,  and  can  go  on  with 
school  work  while  taking  the  cure. 

Switzerland  has  five  open-air  schools  of  the  ordinary  type,  situ- 
ated at  Lausanne,  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  Bischofzell,  and  Zurich.  Zu- 
rich is  the  most  recently  established  and  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  rest.  The  town  has  taken  a  lease  of  30  years  on  a  wooded 
tract  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The 
main  building  includes  on  the  first  floor  a  large  diningroom,  with 
kitchen  and  office,  and  on  the  second  floor  a  classroom  for  use  in 
bad  weather,  and  rooms  for  the  housekeeper  and  teacher.  A  large 
veranda  opens  direct  from  the  diningroom  upon  the  playground. 

The  school  physician  and  public-school  teachers  together  choose 
the  children  who  are  debilitated  and  seem  to  need  change  and  extra 
food.    Tuberculous  children  are  cared  for  in  the  sanitarium  schools. 

Each  morning  the  children  gather  at  the  tram  station  in  town 
and  proceed  to  the  school  in  groups  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher. 
At  8  a.  m.  comes  the  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk;  at  10  o'clock  bread 
and  fruit;  dinner  at  12;  and  supper  at  6.  After  breakfast  one-half 
of  the  children  attend  classes,  while  the  other  half  play  games,  and 
after  the  morning  luncheon  the  process  is  reversed.  The  class  periods 
are  25  minutes  each,  with  5  minutes  intermission  between  recitations, 
and  there  are  four  such  periods  during  the  morning.  After  dinner 
come  two  hours  of  complete  rest,  followed  by  two  hours  of  play  or 
excursions  through  the  woods. 

The  local  board  of  education  pays  the  salary  of  the  teacher  and  the 
cost  of  the  school  materials.  Children  who  are  able  pay  1  mark 
a  day  and  any  deficit  is  made  good  by  the  Children's  Benevolent 
Society.  The  school  was  started  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League, 
and  the  cost  of  the  building  was  raised  by  private  subscription  and 
contributions  by  various  benevolent  societies. 

The  famous  holiday  colonies  or  vacation  homes  which  are  now 
common  in  all  the  European  countries  were  begun  in  Switzerland 
by  Pastor  Bion,  of  Zurich,  in  1876.  In  1909  more  than  8,000  Swiss 
children  spent  three  or  more  weeks  on  such  trips  at  a  total  cost  of 
44  francs  per  head.  At  first  the  whole  expense  was  met  by  voluntary 
contributions,  but  of  late  the  municipalities  have  realized  the  value 
of  the  work  and  are  beginning  to  assume  the  cost.  The  plan  is  to  send 
the  children  in  groups  of  about  20  and  in  charge  of  a  married  teacher, 
sometimes  to  an  inexpensive  hotel  in  the  country,  but  more  often  to 
houses  built  or  rented  for  the  express  purpose.  Some  towns  have 
provided  holiday  homes  of  their  own.  In  addition  to  the  colonies, 
some  children  from  the  lower  grades  are  sent  to  peasants'  homes  in 
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the  country  to  help  in  the  lighter  forms  of  farm  work,  in  watching 
the  goats  or  tending  the  cattle. 

The  Guild  of  the  Wandervogel  consists  of  about  1,000  boys  and 
girls  over  14,  who  go  off  in  separate  groups  under  the  guidance  of 
a  teacher  on  long  tramps  at  least  once  during  the  year.  Each  group 
carries  along  a  big  aluminum  pot  which  will  boil  a  gallon  or  more  of 
soup,  and  they  camp  at  night  wherever  the  fancy  strikes  them,  often 
sleeping  on  hay  or  straw  in  bams  or  in  the  open.  They  now  own 
three  mountain  huts,  which  are  the  centers  from  which  the  excursions 
start. 

School  gardens  and  day  school  journeys  have  also  been  developed 
by  certain  cities  as  a  means  for  giving  the  children  proper  training 
in  the  open  air. 

DENMARK. 

The  open-air  school  movement  in  Denmark  has  developed  from 
the  summer  vacation  colonies,  and  is  still  conducted  largely  in  con- 
nection with  them. 

Denmark  has  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  arranging  exchange 
vacations  between  children  living  in  the  city  and  those  living  in  the 
country.  Groups  of  city  children  are  taken  to  country  homes  and 
given  a  few  weeks'  experience  of  country  life,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  country  children  are  enjoying  the  sights  of  the  city.  The  vaca- 
tion colonies,  however,  are  planned  especially  for  sickly  and  mal- 
nourished children,  who  need  definite  physical  care. 

The  open-air  vacation  colony  for  delicate  children,  organized  by 
the  Children's  Aid  Association  of  Copenhagen,  illustrates  the  kind  of 
work  which  is  carried  on.  This  association  realizes  that  the  cause  of 
sickness  and  physical  subnormality  in  school  children  is  often  largely 
tlue  to  the  economic  situation  and  condition  of  their  homes.  In 
many  cases  the  homes  are  not  able  to  restore  the  children  to  strength 
after  a  long  sickness.  In  other  cases  children  suffer  from  chronic 
undernourishment.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  re- 
store such  children  to  full  strength  by  a  stay  in  the  country  under 
good  conditions  for  a  couple  of  months  during  the  summer,  or  at  least 
to  give  them  such  a  good  start  that  the  chances  are  favorable  for  a 
complete  recovery. 

The  municipality  of  Charlottenburg  has  given  to  the  Children's 
Aid  Association  free  use  of  a  farm  owned  by  the  city,  at  Lille  Belle- 
gaard.  The  farm  buildings  have  been  considerably  remodeled,  and 
free  transportation  is  provided  for  the  children  on  the  street  rail- 
way. 

The  colony  was  started  in  1905,  and  since  that  time  it  has  had 
under  its  charge  973  children.  At  present  it  is  open  from  May  15  to 
September  16.    During  the  summer  136  children  are  cared  for,  in 
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two  divisions,  with  periods  of  two  months  each.  A  medical  certifi- 
cate is  required  from  each  applicant  for  admission,  and  these  appli- 
cations are  then  passed  on  by  the  examining  physicians  of  the  board 
of  directors.  Preference  is  given  the  children  who  come  from  the 
poorest  homes. 

The  children  meet  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  are  sent  home 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  have  four  meals  daily:  Breakfast 
at  8,  luncheon  at  11,  dinner  at  3,  and  supper,  including  all  the  milk 
they  can  drink,  before  they  are  sent  home.  On  birthdays  the  flag  is 
raised,  and  the  children  have  chocolate.  The  total  number  of  days 
present  in  1912  was  7,0S4.  the  total  cost  of  the  fowl  was  about  $1,000, 
and  the  daily  per  capita  expense  for  each  child  was  about  13  cents. 

The  management  of  the  house  is  in  charge  of  a  matron,  assisted  by 
the  older  children.  The  children  are  taught  how  to  set  the  table 
properly,  to  wait  on  table,  wash  dishes,  and  perform  other  simple 
household  tasks. 

Shoes  are  bought  for  all  the  children  and  blouses  are  provided  for 
(he  boys  and  aprons  for  the  girls,  in  order  to  save  their  own  clothes  as 
much  as  possible.  They  are  also  given  toothbrushes,  nailbrushes, 
soap,  and  towels. 

Except  for  the  time  necessary  for  meals  the  children  spend  the 
entire  day  in  the  open  air.  After  dinner  one  hour's  rest  is  given  in 
reclining  chairs.  On  rainy  days  the  bam  on  the  farm  is  used  and  the 
time  is  passed  in  play,  dance,  and  song. 

Tt  is  easy  to  see  from  the  changed  appearance  of  the  children,  from 
their  greater  liveliness,  perseverance,  and  excellent  appetite  that' such 
a  life  has  an  excellent  influence  on  them  physically  and  mentally. 

They  are  weighed  once  a  week,  and  the  reports  show  that  they 
make  good  gains. 

RvsnHs  of  Htay  in  the  colony,  on  weight. 


Number  of  eliildrai. 


First  division  (.52  davs  in  the  oolony): 

35bovs ' 

35  girls 

70  children 

Second  division  (54  days  in  the  colony) 

34  l)ovs 

32  girls 

(X  chlldreTi 


Total 
wei^t. 


Poundt. 
1,984 
1,982 


3,9nfi 


1,944 
1,792 


3,736 


Increase  in  weight. 


Total. 


Pound$. 
68 
98 


lfi6 


196 
177 


373 


For  each 
chUd. 


Pouni». 
2.0 
2.8 


2.4 


5.7 
5.5 


5.6 


In  order  that  the  children  may  not,  during  their  absence  from 
school,  fall  too  far  behind  their  class,  an  open-air  school  is  con- 
ducted at  the  colony,  in  which  lessons  are  given  in  Danish,  arithme- 
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tic,  nature  study,  and  singing.  The  children  are  divided  into  six 
classes.  Each  class  has  two  half-hour  lessons  daily  in  Danish  and 
arithmetic. 

There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  nature  study  in  field,  garden, 
and  farm.  The  children  have  small  gardens  in  a  corner  of  the  com- 
mon garden.  They  are  supplied  with  plants,  but  the  arrangement  is 
left  entirely  in  their  hands.  Most  of  them  raise  flowers,  radishes, 
cabbages,  and  peas.  Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  best  gardeners.  In 
another  comer  of  the  garden  the  children  are  permitted  to  dig  and 
work  to  suit  their  own  pleasure.  They  build  caves,  castles,  and  forti- 
fications. A  sand  pile,  seesaw,  and  swing  are  highly  popular.  The 
day  passes  so  rapidly  with  games  and  study  that  there  is  hardly  time 
enough  for  all  that  needs  to  be  done. 

In  the  evening,  after  supper,  the  children  stand  in  line  in  the  yard 
while  the  flag  is  carried  to  the  front;  then,  with  drums  and  fifes 
playing,  they  are  led  to  the  street  car  for  the  homeward  journey. 

Each  of  the  divisions  has  three  day  excursions — one  trip  on  the 
steamboat  to  Elsinore,  one  visit  to  the  zoological  garden  with  lunch- 
eon, and  one  trip  to  the  Deer  Forest. 

V 

kORWAY. 

The  city  of  Bergen  maintains  an  open-air  school  at  Mjolf  jell,  to 
which  30  delicate  children  from  the  city  are  sent  for  a  month's  rec- 
reation and  instruction.  The  community  has  appropriated  1,000 
crowns  ($268)  for  this  experiment. 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden  Is  said  to  lead  the  other  nations  of  the  Scandinavian  group 
in  respect  to  the  provision  of  school  gardens  and  vacation  colonies. 
In  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  Sweden  it  has  been  customary  during 
the  last  few  years  to  send  school  children  who  are  in  special  need  of 
building-up  into  vacation  colonies  during  the  summer.  They  ^ere 
started  in  Stockholm  in  1884;  and  350  colonies,  a  total  of  8,751 
children,  had  been  sent  from  that  city  between  1885  and  1900,  ex- 
clusive of  some  colonies  provided  by  certain  industrial  companies 
for  children  belonging  to  their  workmen.  Between  25  and  30  children 
were  sent  in  each  group.  They  remained  about  two  months,  and 
the  total  daily  cost  per  child  amounted  to  about  15  cents. 

In  1907  Stockholm  seriously  considered  the  question  of  establish- 
ing a  forest  school.  The  municipality  appointed  a  commission  to 
make  a  general  investigation  into  the  teaching  of  sick  and  delicate 
children,  and  the  decision  was  that  it  would  be  better  to  extend  the 
work  of  the  vacation  colonies,  rather  than  to  proceed  with  the  forest 
school  at  that  time. 
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Various  cities  in  Holland  have  interested  themselves  in  summer 
colonies  for  needy  children  and  in  the  school-journey  movement 
Recent  information  on  but  one  open-air  school  has  been  secured. 
This  is  maintained  by  a  private  organization  and  is  now  located  in 
the  sand  dunes  near  The  Hague.  The  work  was  begun  in  1905  on 
n  very  small  scale  in  a  private  house  and  garden  which  had  been 
given,  rent  free,  for  six  weeks.  The  funds  supplied  were  meager, 
and  the  42  children  who  wei«  admitted  were  compelled  to  bring  their 
own  forks,  spoons,  etc.    The  society  supplied  food  and  instruction. 


FlQ.  TT. — Opea-ait  school  near  The  Hague,  Holluid. 

In  1906  another  house,  with  beautiful  large  gardens,  was  also  given, 
rent  free,  to  the  society,  and  here  the  children  stayed  three  or  four 
months.  As  the  work  went  on  and  increasing  numbers  of  children 
applied  for  admission,  the  interest  of  the  public  grew  until  the  city 
authorities  became  interested,  and  in  1913  gave  the  ground  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  larger  school.  The  society  bought  several 
Doecker  portable  houses  and  prepared  to  accommodate  50  children. 
The  pupils  admitted  are  from  7  to  13  years  of  age.  Children  of 
tubercular  parentage  are  given  the  preference. 

The  medical  officer  of  schools  of  The  Hague  conducts  the  physical 
examinations.  Children  with  heart  disease,  chorea,  or  other  nervous 
complaints  are  not  admitted. 
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AH  the  expenses  are  paid  by  private  contributions.  Each  child 
is  supposed  to  pay  6  cents  a  day.  Any  deficit  must  be  met  by  the  so- 
ciety. At  the  head  of  the  establishment  is  a  social  worker  who  gives 
her  services  without  pay  and  directs  the  teachers  as  well  as  the 
household  staff.  She  is  assisted  by  a  nurse,  a  cook,  a  cleaning  woman, 
and  two  teachers.  The  responsibility  for  the  children's  welfare, 
however,  is  made  to  rest  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  parents.  As 
soon  as  any  diflSculty  arises  as  to  the  child's  health,  character,  or 
scholarship,  the  parents  are  consulted.  Parents'  meetings  are  held 
frequently,  and  the  medical  officer  discusses  with  them  the  necessity 
of  fresh  air,  cleanliness,  and  plain  biit  abundant  food.  The  physician 
visits  the  school  daily  for  a  short  time,  and  once  a  week  conducts  a 
thorough  examination  of  one-sixth  of  the  children,  so  that  once  in 
six  weeks  every  child  gets  a  thorough  physical  examination.  The 
amoimt  of  physical  exercise  which  may  be  taken  is  designated  by 
badges,  which  all  children  wear.  A  white  badge  is  given  the  children 
who  may  run  about  and  play  and  attend  the  lessons;  a  blue  badge 
for  those  who  may  go  to  school,  but  are  not  allowed  to  run  about  or 
play  vigorously ;  a  red  badge  for  those  who  are  on  complete  rest  and 
may  neither  play  nor  take  part  in  school  work.  Such  games  as  foot- 
ball are  allowed  only  to  those  with  white  badges,  and  skipping  is  for- 
bidden to  all  the  children. 

Twice  a  week  each  child  gets  a  shower  bath  or  a  tub  bath,  according 
to  the  doctor's  instructions.  Toothbrushes  are  provided,  and  the 
teeth  are  cleaned '  regularly  each  morning  at  the  school.  Twenty 
minutes  of  breathing  gymnastics  are  prescribed  for  each  child  daily, 
except  for  those  who  are  on  complete  rest. 

The  children  gather  at  7.30  at  the  station  in  The  Hague  and  are 
escorted  to  the  school  by  the  nurse.  They  arrive  about  8  o'clock,  and 
at  8.15  a  breakfast  is  served,  consisting  of  porridge,  bread  and  but- 
ter, and  milk.  At  10.30  they  are  given  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  piece 
of  black  bread,  and  at  12.15  a  dinner  of  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
and  a  dessert,  sometimes  a  pudding  and  sometimes  fruit.  After  din- 
ner they  rest  from  1  imtil  2.45.  At  3  they  are  given  milk  and  black 
bread  again,  and  at  5.30  they  have  supper  of  bread  and  butter  or 
bread  and  jam,  with  milk.  They  leave  the  school  at  6  and  reach 
the  city  station  at  6.30. 

The  lessons  are  given  as  far  as  possible  entirely  in  the  open  air. 
Each  child  has  instruction  for  2  hours  in  the  morning  and  45 
minutes  in  the  afternoon.  The  needle  work  and  gardening  are  done 
by  both  boys  and  girls,  and  add  greatly  to  their  enjoyment  of  the 
school.  Otherwise  the  curriculum  corresponds  to  that  in  use  in  the 
regular  schools  in  The  Hague. 

After  leaving  the  open-air  school  and  returning  to  their  own 
school  in  town,  the  children  are  kept  under  careful  supervision,  and 
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at  Christmas  and  Easter,  following  their  stay  at  the  open-air  school, 
they  are  again  examined  by  the  medical  officer,  and  if  necessary 
enrolled  for  a  second  summer  in  the  open  air. 

Up  to  this  time  the  school  has  been  open  only  from  the  1st  of  May 
to  September.  It  is  the  plan  of  those  interested  to  hold  sessions 
the  year  round,  as  soon  as  finances  will  permit. 

The  purposes  of  the  school,  as  its  promoters  outline  them,  are : 

First,  physical  education.  The  restoration  of  health  to  weak  children  predis- 
posed to  tuberculosis,  by  fresh  air,  rest,  cleanliness,  and  good  food. 

Second,  Intellectual  education.  By  teaching  during  shorter  hours  and  with 
smaller  classes. 

Third,  moral  education.  By  cultivating  the  feeling  of  unselfishness,  readiness, 
and  responsibility,  perseverence,  and  tolerance. 

Fourth,  home  education.  By  giving  each  child  a  small  but  responsible  task  in 
the  household — as  clearing  away  and  washing  up  breakfast  and  dinner 
things,  preparing  vegetables  for  the  table,  waiting  on  table,  etc. 

Fifth,  love  for  nature.  By  giving  the  children  small  gardens,  and  by  making 
them  resiK)nslble  for  the  care  of  the  whole  place,  and  by  taking  them  on 
nature  study  walks  in  the  woods,  anu>ng  the  dunes,  and  along  the  seashore. 

HUNGARY. 

The  first  open-air  school  in  Hungary  was  established  at  Szom- 
bathely,  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  of  Vas  County,  in 
1908.  This  association  was  also  the  first  to  conduct  a  free  dispensary 
for  the  treatment  of  the  tuberculous  poor,  and  the  open-air  school 
arose  in  part  from  its  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  which  children 
in  the  families  under  its  treatment  were  growing  up. 

The  city  of  Szombathely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  association 
a  10-acre  tract  of  wooded  land,  on  which  the  association  built  a  small 
frame  structure  consisting  only  of  kitchen,  office,  and  a  large  open- 
sided  room  used  for  recitation  and  rest  in  bad  weather.  During  the 
tirst  summer  the  school  session  lasted  only  six  weeks,  but  even  in  this 
time  the  gains  in  weight,  in  haemoglobin,  and  the  improvement  in 
appearance  and  mental  vigor  were  so  noticeable  as  to  convince  the 
city  authorities  of  the  value  of  the  school. 

Accordingly,  in  1909  the  municipality  constructed  a  larger  buihl- 
ing  with  two  dormitories,  two  verandas,  kitchen,  provision  room,  and 
living  quarters  for  the  matron.  The  building  has  a  southeastern 
exposure  and  is  located  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  the  growth 
is  not  too  heavy  to  prevent  free  access  of  the  sunlight  to  all  the 
rooms.  A  good  spring  provides  water  for  all  purposes.  There  are 
accommodations  for  50  children,  20  of  whom  remain  all  night. 

The  head  physician  of  the  Anti -Tuberculosis  Association  and  the 
rhief  dispensary  physician  select  the  children  who  are  to  be  admit- 
ted.    Only  physically  debilitated  children  are  chosen,  and  those  with 
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tuberculosis  and  anemia  are  given  preference.  They  must  come  from 
needy  families  who  are  unable  to  get  for  them  open-air  treatment  in 
any  other  way.  No  children  suffering  from  advanced  tuberculosis 
or  having  any  contagious  or  organic  diseases  and  no  epileptics  are 
admitted. 

The  children  meet  at  6.30  in  the  morning  at  a  school  building  in 
Szombathely  and  proceed  to  the  forest  school  under  the  guidance 
of  a  teacher.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  look  them  over  before  start- 
ing, and  if  any  one  appears  to  be  ill,  to  send  him  home.  Even  in 
cnse  of  bad  weather  the  children  are  expected  to  meet  at  the  city 
school  noted  above,  as  the  teacher  alone  decides  whether  it  is  wise  to 
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attempt  the  trip  to  the  foi'est  school.  If  they  do  not  go,  they  are 
taught  in  the  school  building  in  town. 

The  daily  program  is  similar  to  that  in  other  forest  schools.  It 
includes  a  two-hour  rest  period  and  the  daily  cold-shower  bath.  Each 
pupil  receives  a  blanket,  underwear,  a  gymnastic  suit,  and  shawl  or. 
collar  made  of  a  material  called  "  loden,"  which  are  all  numbered 
and  may  not  be  taken  from  the  school.  Even  plates  and  drinking 
cups  and  other  table  utensils  bear  numbers  and  are  used  by  the  same 
pupils  each  day. 

The  matron  has  charge  of  the  dormitories  at  night  and  is  expected 
to  instruct  the  resident  pupils  on  days  when  the  teacher  can  not  bring 
»785B°— Bull.  23—17 H 
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the  others  out  from  town.  Under  her  direction  the  older  girls  assist 
in  setting  the  table,  washing  the  dishes,  and  making  the  beds,  taking 
turns  in  the  assignments  from  week  to  week.  The  boys  at  the  same 
time  care  for  their  own  dormitories  and  work  about  the  school 
grounds.  During  the  months  when  the  school  is  not  in  session  the 
matron  visits  the  parents  of  the  children  who  have  attended  the 
school  and  prevails  upon  them  to  keep  the  children  in  attendance 
at  the  dispensary.  She  explains  to  them  the  value  of  home  sanita- 
tion, including  heating,  lighting,  and  general  hygiene.  If  small 
operations  are  necessary,  she  will  secure  the  written  consent  of  the 
parents  for  such  an  operation,  and  take  the  child  to  the  hospital  or 
dispensary  to  have  it  done.  She  is  expected  to  keep  a  record  of  this 
follow-up  work  and  turn  over  the  notes  to  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association. 

The  teacher  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  city  board  of  education.  He  appears  at  the  meetings  of  the 
school  board  of  the  third  4istrict  and  reports  on  conditions  at  the 
forest  school,  thus  keeping  the  supervisors  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  work.  He  is  instructed  to  pay  special  attention  to  individual 
instruction  and  to  give  plenty  of  manual  work.  He  must  see  to  it 
that  the  children  do  not  overexert  themselves  mentally  or  phj'sically, 
and  try  to  direct  their  education  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  punish- 
ment unnecessary.  He  must  make  a  written  report  regarding  the 
progress  made  by  the  pupils  to  both  the  board  of  education  and  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association. 

Many  educators  and  officials  in  Hungary  have  gone  on  record  in 
favor  of  open-air  schools.  Dr.  Sandor  Gerlitz,  in  a  lecture  de- 
livered before  the  Hungarian  association  for  child  education  at 
Budapest  on  January  11,  1913,  said: 

It  will  not  be  surprising  to  note  that  the  diseases  caused  by  poor  housing:, 
especially  tuberculosis,  are  lessening  the  population  when  we  consider  that 
58,000  children  are  living  In  overcrowded  rooms  in  Budapest,  In  some  cases  with 
6  others  in  the  same  room.  More  than  60,000  children  have  died  of  tuberculosis 
in  Hungary  within  the  last  10  years.  The  number  of  those  who  contracted 
the  disease,  no  one  is  able  to  Judge.  The  largest  number  of  children  naturally 
are  the  victims  of  immediate  contagion  on  account  of  poor  housing  conditions 
and  on  account  of  contact  with  other  consumptive  relatives*  •  ♦  •  For 
this  reason  and  for  the  sake  of  affording  protection  against  tuberculosis  until 
such  a  time  when  we  will  be  able  to  eliminate  the  healthy  children  from 
families  affected  by  tuberculosis,  eilucatiou  in  the  open  air  must  have  an 
enormous  importance.  *  *  *  By  following  this  method  we  will  be  able  to 
save  many  children,  who  otherwise  would  become  sure  victims  of  the  disease, 
for  society  and  the  nation,  and  will  succeed  in  gradually  wiping  out  this 
great  peril. 
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In  Canada  the  antituberculosis  movement  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  establishing  the  earliest  open-air  schools.  They  have 
sprung  up  in  connection  with  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  sanitaria, 
and  in  only  one  instance  has  the  board  of  education  been  directly 
responsible  for  the  work. 

This  exception  is  at  Toronto,  whei-e  a  true  forest  school  has  been 
conducted  by  the  board  of  education  in  Victoria-  Park  since  1912. 
The  park  is  close  to  the  town  and  easily  accessible  by  street  car,  and 
the  Toronto  Street  Railway  Co.  gives  free  transportation  to  the 
open-air  school  pupils.  Wooden  shacks  were  erected  which  give  pro- 
lection  to  equipment  over  night  and  in  which  the  children  can  recite, 


and  rest  in  rainy  weather.  The  children  arrive  at  8.30  and  leave  at 
6.30.  Upon  arrival  they  have  a  breakfast  of  cereal  and  bread  and 
butter;  at  10.30  a  glass  of  milk,  with  bread  and  butter;  at  12  a 
dinner  of  soup,  meat  and  potatoes,  a  vegetable  and  a  dessert ;  and  at 
5.30  a  light  supper  of  milk,  bread  and  butter,  jam  or  cookies  is 
served.  At  1  o'clock  all  join  in  a  two-hour  rest  period,  for  which 
the  board  of  education  provided  wooden  cots  with  woven  wire 
springs,  a  single  blanket,  and  a  small  pillow.  These  articles  are  all 
numbered,  and  each  child  is  I'esponsible  for  the  care  of  its  own. 

Teacher  and  nurse  camp  in  the  park  over  night,  while  the  man 
principal  and  10  or  12  of  the  incst  needy  boys  camp  in  army  tents. 
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The  nurse  teaches  the  children  how  to  use  a  tooth  brush,  and  each 
child  is  required  to  clean  his  teeth  after  each  meal.  She  gives 
talks  on  cleanliness,  care  of  the  body,  wholesome  food,  manners, 
deportment,  and  nature  study,  and  also  requires  breathing  exercises. 
Every  day  a  certain  number  of  the  pupils  take  a  tub  bath.  The 
teeth  of  all  the  children  are  put  into  good  condition  by  the  dental 
inspector,  who  i*emoves  stains  and  tartar,  takes  out  jagged  roots, 
and  fills  the  decayed  teeth.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1913 
he  reported  as  follows : 

I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  xegular  and 
careful  brushing  of  the  teeth  by  the  children  under  the  nurse's  guidance.  At 
the  close  of  the  school  the  mouths  of  these  pupils  were,  In  practically  every 
case,  models  of  cleanliness.  If  the  same  regular  care  that  was  practiced  in 
the  forest  school  could  be  carried  out  in  all  our  public  schools  It  would  revo- 
lutionize the  mouth  conditions  among  children. 

The  testimony  of  the  principal  touching  the  changed  dispositions 
in  the  children  is  significant.    He  says : 

The  children  came  to  the  school  dull,  stupid,  and  unresponsive,  with  but  little 
evidence  of  developing  mentality.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  watch  the  awak- 
ening and  quickening  intelligence;  to  see  apathy,  dullness,  and  stupidity  re- 
placed by  intelligent  alertness  and  activity ;  to  note  the  bright  eye  and  quicken- 
ing movements;  to  see  the  natural  interest  in.  everything  that  surrounds  the 
child,  which  evidenced  an  awakening  mind,  but  even  this  quickened  mentality  is  ' 

not  the  only  result,  for  the  child  has  learned  something  in  dejwrtment — ^to  i 

lift  his  hat  to  a  lady ;  to  smile  back  "  thank  you  "  for  a  service  remlered ;  to 
eat  and  drink  decently  at  the  table;  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  view,  wild 
tlowers,  the  lure  of  the  woods  and  majesty  of  the  rolling  sea ;  to  recognize  his 
Creator  in  the  things  of  nature.  There  has  been  an  uplift  to  the  whole  moral 
being,  the  effect  of  which  I  believe  will  never  entirely  pass  away. 

The  school  was  in  session  from  June  to  September  in  1912,  and 
from  May  to  November  in  1913.  Seventy  children  were  in  attend- 
ance the  first  year.  In  the  second  year  the  number  had  increased  to 
100,  and  the  board  of  education  voted  to  establish  a  second  school 
for  126  children  in  another  part  of  town. 

Open-air  schools  in  connection  with  preventoria  are  conducted  at 
the  Mountain  Sanatorium  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  Hamilton  Health  Association,  and  accommodates  20 
children ;  at  the  preventorium  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Empire,  in  Toronto,  with  a  capacity  of  60  children ;  and 
at  the  preventorium  of  the  London  Health  Association,  of  Byron, 
Ontario. 

The  Roval  Edward  Institute  for  the  Studv,  Prevention,  and  Cure 
of  Tuberculosis,  at  Montreal,  has  an  open-air  school  for  35  children, 
on  a  second-story  porch  of  the  dispensary  building.  The  pupils  are 
all  under  the  supervision  of  the  dispensary  at  home  as  well  as  in 
school.     School  is  in  session  the  year  round,  and  the  curriculum 
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follows  that  in  use  in  the  Montreal  city  schools.  In  the  first  year 
of  its  existence  all  but  4  of  the  children  successfully  passed  the  city 
school  examinations  for  their  grade.  The  medical  officer  reports  the 
following  results  for  the  year  1912-13 : 

Of  the  37  cases  treated  in  the  open-air  school  during  the  year,  there  are  3 
pretubercular,  19  early  cases,  11  advance<l,  and  4  far  advanced. 
The  results  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Pretubercular  patients — These  attende<l  only  a  short  time,  but  were 
improved  in  health. 

(2)  Nineteen  early  cases — 8  have  been  sent  back  to  other  schools  as  being 
cured;  5  dropped  out  before  a  conclusion  had  been  reached;  6  are  at  present 
attending  school. 

(3)  Eleven  advanced  cases — ^3  of  these  have  been  returned  to  other  schools 
as  cured;  1  case  left  showing  improvement;  1  case  left  not  improved;  2 
dropped  out ;  and  4  are  at  present  at  school. 

(4)  Four  far-advanced  cases— 2  of  these  are  still  at  school ;  1  left  improved 
In  health ;  and  1  has  since  died. 

The  cases  which  have  been  discharged  as  cured  and  sent  back  to  the  other 
schools  show  no  active  disease  whatever  in  the  lungs,  all  signs  of  the  disease 
having  disappeared.  The  future  of  these  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  their 
home  conditions,  but  given  suitable  hygienic  surroundings  and  reasonable 
attention  at  home,  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  be  able  to  resist  any  further 
encroachments  of  the  disease. 

The  Sick  Children's  Hospital,  at  Toronto  Island,  in  1910  opened 
the  Heather  Club  Pavilion  for  tuberculous  children,  where  an  open- 
air  school  with  a  capacity  of  50  is  carried  on  for  six  months  of  the 
year.  In  1913  the  National  Sanitarium  Association  opened  an  ex- 
cellent hospital  and  open-air  school  for  80  tuberculous  children  at 
'Weston,  Ontario. 

With  so  favorable  a  start  and  with  the  public  interest  constantly 
stimulated  by  the  public-health  association  and  the  antituberculosis 
leagues,  open-air  school  work  in  Canada  bids  fair  to  establish  itself 
as  an  integral  feature  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  Dominion. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  climate  of  Australia  is  particularly  favorable  for  open-air 
work.  The  supen'isors  of  grammar  school  work  throughout  the 
various  districts  of  Australia  report  that  the  custom  of  taking  classes 
out-of-doors  for  recitation  is  increasing,  and  strongly  advocate  its  ex- 
tension, particularly  in  geography  and  arithmetic  classes.  School 
gardening  and  out-of-door  nature  study  are  features  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  all  parts  of  the  island. 

Open-air  classrooms  of  the  type  shown,  in  figure  80  have  been 
erected  near  Sandringham,  Victoria.  They  accommodate  50  children 
each  and  cost  about  $650.  They  are  built  of  wood  and  roofed  with 
iron.  Three  of  the  walls  are  boarded  to  a  height  of  3  feet,  and  above 
are  filled  with  navy  canvas  blinds  which  are  adjustable  and  can  be 
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opened  lo  any  beigiiL  The  fourth  -itle  of  tbe  building  i^  entirely 
inclosed.  The  buildinfrs  ire  constructed  on  sleeper  plates  and  are 
thus  ea&ilr  portable. 

Many  schools  have  play  parilioos  of  similar  ctmstruction  which 
are  used  as  open-air  recitation  rooms  in  fair  weather. 


Esrly  in  1914  a  letter  was  received  frtHn  Moscow.  Russia,  stating 
that  it  was  the  plan  to  reorganise  the  Prince  Peter  Georgievitch 


tniliiDgbam,  Aniti 


Oldenbourgsky  Elementary  School  into  a  forest  school,  and  asking 
for  information  on  methods  of  management  and  programs  of  work. 
It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  any  further  information  about  the 
progress  of  the  school. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bequests  for  information  on  open-air  school  work  have  come  from 
Japan,  China,  India,  and  South  America,  hut  no  definite  under- 
takings have  been  reported. 


Chapter  X. 

THE  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


When  the  news  of  the  Charlottenburg  school  reached  the  cities  of 
America,  it  found  many  people  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that  every 
community  has  its  share  of  physically  backward,  anemic,  and  tuber- 
culous children,  and  that  something  should  be  done  for  them. 

New  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  the  debilitated  child  has  resulted 
from  every  new  movement  in  the  social  service  field  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  this 
period  has  been  its  emphasis  on  human  values  and  the  constructive 
agencies  which  have  been  set  to  work  to  improve  conditions. 

In  aiding  needy  families,  social  workers  have  helped  to  secure 
hospital,  medical,  and  other  service  for  physically  subnormal  chil- 
dren. Visiting  nurses  have  given  them  physical  care  and  endeavored 
to  adjust  the  home  to  their  needs.  Truant  and  probation  officers  have 
found  such  children  a  difficult  part  of  their  problem  and  have  tried 
to  keep  them  in  school  or  to  befriend  them  in  trouble  and  get  them 
out  of  court. 

The  social  settlement  has  become  an  important  factor,  and  its 
workers  have  taken  such  children  into  their  clubs  and  classes  and 
endeavored  to  supplement  their  fragmentary  education.  Country 
outings  and  the  Boy  Scout  movement  took  such  children  for  vaca- 
tions in  order  to  give  them  fresh  air  and  to  improve  their  physical 
tone.  Vocational  guidance  workers  have  undertaken  to  find  them 
jobs  and  to  make  them  secure  in  industrial  pursuits.  Social  workers 
have  found,  too,  that  this  type  of  child  is  father  to  the  man  without 
a  job — who  requires  charitable  assistance,  almshouse  care,  hospital 
and  sanitarium  treatment,  or  possibly  a  correctional  institution. 

Experiences  gained  in  these  and  other  fields  had  crystallized  public 
opinion  and  created  a  sentiment  that  at  once  recognized  the  open-air 
school  as  a  resource  that  was  needed  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  the 
debilitated  child.  Two  lines  of  work  deserve  a  special  mention  in 
this  connection,  for,  more  than  any  other  influence,  they  created  a 
background  for  the  open-air  school  movement — health  inspection  in 
public  schools  and  the  antituberculosis  crusade. 

1C7 
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Health  inspection, — This  work  began  in  a  systematic  way  in  the 
city  of  Boston  in  1894.^  Its  original  purpose  was  to  control  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases.  It  had  been  observed  that  compulsory 
school  attendance  often  meant  compulsory  contagion,  for  outbreaks 
of  such  diseases  were  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  opening  of  school 
each  autumn.  In  an  effort  to  control  this  problem  the  city  was  di- 
vided into  50  districts,  and  a  medical  inspector  chosen  for  each.  The 
physician's  duty  was  to  detect  and  eliminate  from  the  schools  those 
who  were  suffering  from  communicable  disease.  This  experiment 
proved  so  successful  that  it  was  copied  by  other  cities.  It  was  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  mere  elimination  of  contagious  disease  was 
only  one  phase  of  a  very  large  problem.  The  child  who  called  atten- 
tion to  himself  by  such  communicable  disease  was  often  found  to  be 
suffering  from  other  defects  which  needed  attention.  Defective 
vision  and  hearing,  inability  to  see  the  blackboard  or  hear  the 
teacher's  voice,  nose  and  throat  difficulties,  and  many  other  ailments 
were  found  by  these  medical  inspectors,  and  many  of  the  children 
were  suffering  to  such  an  extent  that  their  educational  progress  was 
seriously  handicapped. 

In  this  way  health  inspection,  now  almost  universal  in  the  larger 
cities,  came  into  existence  as  an  educational  measure.  Everywhere 
this  work  detected  large  numbers  of  children  who  needed  attention 
which  the  schools  as  ordinarily  conducted  were  not  prepared  to  give. 
The  retarded  and  badly  classified  child  as  a  problem  in  school  man- 
agement and  efficiency  was  discovered.  It  was  found  also  that 
children  of  this  type  are  among  those  who  early  fall  out  of  school 
to  become  applicants  for  blind-alley  jobs  and  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  those  who  make  unsuccessful  efforts  at  filling  their  places  in 
society. 

The  summaries  of  health-inspection  work  in  the  public  schools 
have  called  attention  of  the  public  to  the  problem  of  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  whole  school  population  as  no  other  movement  has 
ever  done. 

Antituberculosis  crusade. — Perhaps  the  influence  that  has  most 
pointedly  challenged  attention  to  the  needs  of  school  children  has 
been  the  antituberculosis  crusade.  Tuberculosis  has  for  years  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of  poverty.  Con- 
sumption has  appeared  on  death  lists  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 
Social  workers  in  numerous  agencies  have  been  called  upon  to  aid 
in  the  fight  against  this  disease.  Tuberculosis  was  regarded  as 
hereditary,  and  the  attitude  toward  it  was  one  of  helplessness  and 
resignation  until,  in  1882,  Dr.  Robert  Koch  isolated  the  tubercle 

1  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  had  a  school  medical  Inspector  us  early  as  1872.       See  annual  report 
of  the  board  of  education,  l»12-l»,  p.  12. 
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bacillus  and  proved  that  the  disease  is  contracted  only  by  taking 
the  tuberculosis  germs  into  the  body.  Then  in  1885  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Trudeau  established  his  cottage  sanitarium  in  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains and  by  the  application  of  therapeutic  measures  demonstrated 
that  sufferers  from  incipient  tuberculosis  can  be  restored  to  their 
families  and  friends,  to  earning  capacity  and  usefulness. 

These  inspiring  and  revolutionary  facts  laid  a  new  obligation  upon 
society.  The  antituberculosis  crusade  was  one  of  the  results.  A 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  societies — National,  State,  and  munic- 
ipal— undertook  to  convey  this  news  to  the  world  through  a  cam- 
paign of  education.    These  societies  have  carried  on  one  of  the  most 


t'la.  tjl.— Tbe  Urat  opeo-alr  acbool  la  Ibe  United  Scales,  Providence,  U.  1. 

definite  and  effective  crusades  that  has  ever  been  waged  against  any 
diseaae.  It  has  had  two  objects  in  view :  First,  to  acquaint  the  people 
with  the  new  facts  and  to  preach  the  gospel  of  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
rest,  nourishing  food,  and  wholesome  living;  and  second,  to  estab- 
lish sanitaria,  hospitals,  and  other  relieving  agencies,  for  there  was 
not  alone  the  problem  of  prevention,  but  also  that  of  caring  for  those 
who  were  already  victims  to  this  disease. 

One  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  this  field  is  the  tuberculosis 
clinic.  This  feature  of  the  work  places  at  the  disposal  of  people, 
especially  in  the  congested  districts,  a  station  properly  equipped  and 
manned  with  efficient  doctors  and  nurses.    To  these  stations  anvone 
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who  suspects  he  has  tuberculosis  may  come  for  examination  and  treat- 
ment. It  early  became  the  practice  in  these  rapidly  multiplying 
clinics  to  examine  all  the  children  in  homes  where  some  adults  were 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  The  result  has  been  that  more  than  30 
per  cent  of  all  the  children  from  such  families  examined  in  these 
clinics  show  signs  of  infection.  While  tuberculosis  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  or  economic  conditions,  it  is  nevertheless  most  prevalent 
in  crowded  districts  and  homes  of  the  poor.  The  income  is  reduced 
because  the  breadwinner  is  stricken  and  the  family  is  obliged  to  live 
in  cramped  quarters,  not  infrequently  in  two  or  three  rooms.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  infection  should  spread  to 


Fio.  82. — An  open-air  school  room  In  AllentowD.  Pa.,  which  Is  UB«d  (or  both  r 

and  rest.     The  coU  are  (olded  and  aCacked  In  the  rear  o(  the  room.     For  the  rect 
period  the  chalra  are  moved  [orward,  the  cota  then  occnpflng  the  main  Ooor  space. 

the  children,  especially  when  their  resistance  is  weakened  through 
improper  nourishment  and  care.  While  the  doctrine  of  hereditary 
consumption  has  been  exploded,  improper  housing,  overcrowding, 
and  low  wages  make  the  spread  of  the  disease  almost  as  inevitable 
as  if  it  were  hereditary. 

When  it  became  known  that  tuberculosis  is  a  community-born  dis- 
ease, that  it  is  fed  to  the  children  in  their  food,  taken  into  their 
bodies  from  contact  with  the  clothing  of  a  sick  patient,  or  from 
sputum  carelessly  scattered,  a  new  obligation  was  laid  upon  these 
workers,  and  they  became  aggressive  in  their  efforts  to  create  institu- 
tions and  agencies  for  the  proper  treatment  and  care  of  children 
from  homes  where  the  disease  prevailed. 
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No  definite  census  has  ever  been  made  of  the  number  of  children 
needing  treatment  in  open-air  schools.  There  have,  however,  been 
many  local  studies  and  estimates,  and  these  place  the  number  of 
children  needing  such  care  at  from  2  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
population.  The  following  estimates  are  taken  from  studies  made 
in  many  different  places. 

The  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  of  Chicago,  which  con- 
ducts 10  clinics  scattered  over  the  city,  has  on  its  books  a  list  of  3,000 
children  who  are  tuberculous.  The  commissioner  of  health  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  in  1914  instructed  the  health  inspection  staff  of  the 
Chicago  schools,  consisting  of  100  physicians,  to  make  a  study  of  the 
children  in  need  of  open-air  school  treatment  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  to  report  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  This  inspec- 
tion, which  was  casual,  but  which  was  nevertheless  a  conscientious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  doctors  to  discover  the  children,  resulted 
in  a  list  of  5,248,  or  approximately  2  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
population. 

According  to  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,^  for  the  year  1909-10  in  the 
city  of  Boston  the  candidates  for  open-air  schools  were  selected  by 
room  teachers  and  nurses  and  submitted  to  the  medical  inspectors 
for  final  decision.  There  were  then  approximately  90,000  children 
in  the  Boston  schools.  The  children  selected  by  the  teachers  were 
reexamined  by  the  school  physicians,  and  4,489  children,  or  almost 
5  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership,  were  found  to  need  such  care. 
Dr.  Ayres  also  quotes  from  figures  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  health  in- 
spection showed  that  children  suffering  from  malnutrition,  anemia, 
and  cardiac  diseases  were  5.18  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  From 
St.  Paul  in  1909,  2.7  per  cent  were  suffering  from  cardiac  disease 
and  tuberculosis.  At  Appleton,  Wis.,  3  per  cent  were  suffering  from 
makiutrition. 

Dr.  Ayres  also  quotes  Dr.  Henry  R.  Hopkins,  of  Buffalo,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  open-air  schools  of  that  city,  who  said  in  1910 
that  about  7  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  city  needed  the  same  sort 
of  treatment. 

F.  L.  Hoffman  estimates  that  12,000  children  of  school  age  die  an- 
nually from  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States. 

Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  in  their  book  on  Prevention  of 
Destitution  (Chap.  IV,  p.  66),  have  the  following  to  say  about 
medical  inspection  in  England : 

When  we  get  the  child  to  school,  knowledge  of  Its  condition  becomes 
forced  upon  the  community.  The  first  results  of  systematic  medical  Inspection 
are  bringing  home  to  our  minds  what  every  teacher  knows,  namely,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  have  the  public  money  spent 
on  teaching  them,  because  they  are  suffering  to  such  an  extent  from  neglect  as 
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to  be  unable  to  obtain  full  udvunttigc  of  tlie  Instruction.  What  emerges  from 
tbe  cautlmia  summaries  of  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  England  and  Wales  (Scotland  and  Ireland  being  at  least  as  bad)  Is  that 
out  of  all  the  6,000,000  children  In  the  elemeot&ry  schools  about  10  per  cent 
suffer  from  serious  defects  Id  vision,  from  3  to  5  per  cent  sutfer  from  defective 
bearing,  l  to  3  per  cent  from  snppuratluK  ears,  8  per  cent  from  adenoids  or 
enlarged  tonsils  of  sufficient  d^ree  to  obstruct  the  nose  or  throat  and  to  re- 
quire surgicnl  treatment,  20  to  40  per  cent  suffer  from  extensive  and  Injurious 
decay  of  the  teeth,  40  per  cent  have  unclean  heads,  about  1  per  cent  suffer  from 
ringworm,  1  per  cent  are  affected  with  tuberculosis  of  readily  recognisable 
form,  and  one-half  to  2  per  cent  are  alflicted  with  heart  disease. 


If  one  takes  the  lowest  estimate,  2  per  cent,  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  total  population  whose  physical  condition  is  such  that 
it  interferes  with  the  school  work,  it  would  mean  400,000  such  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States;  if  10  per  cent  is  correct,  it  would  mean 
2,000,000. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  open-air  school  was  to  secure  outdoor 
life  for  the  delicate  child.  Then  came  the  plan  of  providing  a  shel- 
ter against  inclement  weather,  to  ezt«nd  the  period  beyond  the  sum- 
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mer  months.  Later  came  the  idea  of  bringing  the  '*  outdoor "  into 
the  school  by  throwing  the  windows  open  wide.  The  open-air  school 
aims  to  so  conduct  the  school  life  of  the  physically  subnormal  child 
that  it  will  tend  to  restore  him  to  normal  physical  and  mental  vigor. 
Class  of  children  generally  ad7ra.tted.—^n  account  of  the  large 
niunber  of  physically  debilitated  children  in  the  public  schools  the 
open-air  school,  especially  in  the  United  States,  has  endeavored  to 
care,  first,  for  the  children  who  are  anemic,  undernourished,  or  whose 
general  appearance  indicates  lack  of  resistance  to  disease;  children 
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exposed  to  tuberculous  infection  by  members  of  their  own  homes 
and  who  themselves  show  signs  of  infection  by  reaction  to  the  tuber- 
culin test,  by  elevation  of  temperature,  by  enlarged  glands,  and  other 
similar  signs. 

Claaa  of  children  generally  excluded. — Those  suffering  from  any 
communicable  disease,  and  with  severe  diseases  requiring  absolute 
rest  or  hospital  treatment;  the  mentally  defective;  children  witli 
open  tuberculosis,  i.  e.,  forms  of  tuberculosis  in  which  the  tubercle 
bacilli  are  given  off  in  the  bodily  excretions;  children  suffering  from 
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tuberculosis  of  the  bones,  joints,  and  glands,  which  can  not  be  pro- 
tected by  proper  dressings,  are  usually  excluded. 

Characteristics  of  the  open-air  school. — Children  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  open-air  school  or  open-window  room  on  the  basis  of 
a  thorough  physical  examination.  Moreover,  the  period  in  the  school 
should  be  covered  by  a  medical  and  nursing  service  which  under- 
takes to  correct  physical  defects  and  handicaps  and  to  adjust  the 
work  of  the  school  to  individual  capacities  and  needs.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  secure  the  most  advantageous  cooperation  of  the 
home  with  the  school  work. 

A  smaller  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher. — The  open-air  school 
aims  to  give  a  small  number  of  children  to  each  teacher — from  20  to 
30  has  been  agreed  upon  as  the  proper  size  of  class.  This  enables 
the  teacher  to  understand  her  children  better  and  to  deal  with  them 
more  nearly  as  their  needs  require. 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine. — The  open-air  school  gives  the  child  the 
physical  advantage  and  mental  stimulus  afforded  by  an  adequate 
amount  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  The  school  is  characterized  by  a 
greater  freedom  of  movement  and  a  more  elastic  program  than  is 
usual  in  the  schoolroom. 

Food. — ^The  anemic  and  undernourished  condition  of  physically 
subnormal  children  is  largely  due  to  insuflScient  or  improper  food. 
The  open-air  school  undertakes  to  supply  this  lack  by  furnishing 
food  in  sufficient  quantity  and  variety  and  wholesomely  cooked.  A 
well-ordered  meal  is  in  itself  a  spiritualizing  and  refining  influence 
as  well  as  a  body  builder.  No  other  hour  of  the  school  day  has 
greater  possibilities  for  the  wise  teacher  than  the  one  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  preparation  and  serving  of  food  and  the  break- 
ing of  bread. 

Rest. — Many  of  the  children  are  suffering  from  conditions  which 
call  for  an  unusual  amount  of  rest.  Most  children  get  too  little 
sleep,  and  the  irregular  hours  and  lack  of  adequate  sleep  among 
tenement-house  children  are  well  known.  Open-air  schools  gen- 
erally have  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  all  the  children  a  period  of 
an  hour  or  more  rest  each  day.  In  special  cases  the  rest  period  ex- 
tends to  a  day  or  more,  until  temperature  subsides  and  physical  con- 
dition improves.  This  can  be  done  at  school.  It  is  often  impossible 
at  home. 

Curricmla. — The  work  in  the  open-air  schools  is  generally  charac- 
terized by  greater  freedom  and  elasticity.  It  should  be  more  along 
motor  and  sensory  lines — ^manual  training,  gardening,  handwork  of 
different  kinds.  The  more  intimate  relationship  of  the  teacher 
makes  it  possible  to  apply  stimuli  in  more  original  and  less  tech- 
nical wavs  than  she  is  able  to  do  in  re<rular  indoor  school  work. 
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Personal  hygieiie. — Personal  hygiene  is  emphasized,  dental  needs 
are  cared  for,  while  frequently  decayed  teeth  and  diseased  mouths 
are  corrected.  Bathing,  regular  habits  of  cleanliness,  regularity  of 
meals,  the  acquiring  of  a  taste  for  proper  kinds  of  food,  and  right 
habits  of  eating  are  taught.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  "  to  weave  to- 
gether these  different  features  in  a  process  of  education  and  hygienic 
living.'' 

The  open-air  school  came  into  existence  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
army  of  distressed  children. 

It  is  significant  that  nearly  all  the  civilized  countries  came  upon 
the  problem  in  very  much  the  same  way,  and  almost  simultaneously 
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reached  similar  conclusions  as  to  the  necessity  of  action.  The  results 
obtained  in  the  open-air  schools  have  been  such  that  the  movement 
has  had  a  rapid  development  in  the  United  States.  The  original 
school  was  established  in  Providence,  B.  I.,  in  1908.  By  the  end  of 
that  year  there  were  3  such  schools;  in  1909  there  were  7 ;  in  1910, 15, 
So  far  the  number  of  schools  has  doubled  each  year  until  now  there 
are  more  than  1,000  open-air  clasps  in  168  citiesof  32  different  States, 
The  presence  of  an  open-air  school  in  a  community  is  always  a  stimu- 
lating influence  for  better  general  health.  Directly  or  indirectly  it 
helps  to  move  the  public  to  action,  looking  to  better  ventilation,  not 
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only  in  the  achoolrooms  generally,  but  in  homes  and  public  places 
as  well.     It  is  an  object  lesson  of  strong  educational  value. 

Nobody  has  ever  questioned  the  adequacy  of  the  total  supply  of 
fresh  air.  The  open-air  school  stimulates  the  community  to  see  that 
each  one  gets  his  share.  There  is  fresh  air  outside  every  building, 
and  the  efficiency  of  every  schoolroom  in  the  land  can  be  increased  by 
the  periodic  opening  of  windows  and  letting  some  of  it  in.  The 
friends  of  the  open-air  school  movement  believe  that  in  time  the 
community  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  right  conditions  of 
ventilation  and  hygiene  for  the  whole  20,000,000  school  children  in 
the  United  States. 

These  pupils  spend  100,000,000  hours  each  school  day  in  school- 
rooms.   This  means  11,415  years  each  school  day,  or  2,283,000  years 
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in  the  200-day  school  year.  One  of  the  greatest  possibilities  for  loss 
of  time  and  efficiency  is  in  the  listlessness,  inattention,  and  the  half- 
asphyxiation  of  school  children,  due  to  overheat  and  bad  air  in  the 
schoolrooms. 

The  vitality  of  this  movement  is  illustrated  by  the  permanent 
buildings  which  are  being  constructed  for  open-air  school  purposes 
and  by  the  attention  which  is  being  paid  to  health  considerations  on 
the  part  of  school  authorities.  Still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
programs  covering  the  whole  fie]<l  of  physical  welfare  of  school 
children  are  in  process  of  evolution  in  different  cities. 

In  Boston  the  school  committee  is  committed  to  the  following 
policy : 
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1.  The  extension  of  oi>en-nlr  schools  until  every  child  needing  such  treatment 
Is  provided  for. 

2.  A  masimum  temperaiure  of  66°  F.  for  all  ciflssrooms. 

8.  Windows  open  on  one  side  of  each  closed  room  at  all  times. 

4.  Periodic  flashing  of  each  classroom  with  fresh  air. 

5.  Physical  Instructors  in  high  schools  relieved  of  duties  one  day  each  week 
to  inspect  anil  report  heating  and  ventilating  conditions  In  elementary  schools. 
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6.  The  use  of  parks  for  open-air  classes.  The  park  board  and  recreation 
commission  have  given  the  school  committee  permission  to  use  buildings  end 
parts  suitable  for  open-air  classes. 

Cleveland,  New  York  City,  Pittsburgh,  Providence,  and  many  other 
cities  are  developing  similar  programs.  In  California  whole  cities 
are  reconstructing  their  school  buildings  on  the  open-air  principle. 
The  movement  is  thoroughly  under  way.  Its  goal  is  not  only  to 
see  that  each  physically  debilitated  and  backward  child  is  cared  for, 
but  also  that  all  the  children  of  all  the  schools  are  given  their  full 
fresh-air  and  hygienic  rights. 
97855°— Run.  a— 17 12 
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PREVENTORIA,  SANITARIA,  HOSPITAL,  AND  VACATION 
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The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  tuberculosis  problem  is  "safety 
first "  for  the  children  in  the  homes  of  consumptives. 

The  danger  from  tuberculosis  is,  and  always  has  been,  particularly 
great  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  especially  in  families  li\'ing  in  two 
and  three  room  tenement  homes,  with  poor  ventilation  and  lack  of 
sufficient  sunshine.  A  number  of  different  agencies  and  institutions 
have  been  created  to  protect  the  children  from  the  ever-present 
menace  of  such  homes. 

Germany  established  "  recovery  places  in  the  woods."  In  France 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods  is  that  of  placing  children  from 
tuberculous  families  in  carefully  selected  country  homes.  They  are 
kept  in  such  places  for  a  period  of  years  or  until  tlieir  health  is 
established.  In  the  United  States,  and  in  manv  other  countries  as 
well,  day  camps,  preventoria,  sanitaria,  and  hospital  schools  have 
been  called  into  service. 

It  is  this  class  of  agencies  and  their  relation  to  the  open-air  school 
that  will  be  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

PREVENTORIA. 

A  preventorium  is  an  institution  established  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  children  who  are  under  grade  physically,  and  who  come  from 
homes  where  there  is  tuberculosis,  and  caring  for  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  them  from  falling  victims  to  this  disease.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  at  least  four  preventoria  of  this  sort  in  the 
United  States:  The  Fanningdale  Preventorium,  in  New  Jersey; 
Kidge  Farm,  Deerfield,  111. ;  the  Lakeside  Preventorium,  near  Hoxie, 
R.  I. ;  and  the  Buckeye  Road  Fresh-Air  Camp,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  first  institution  for  the  effective  rescue  of  anemic,  under- 
nourished children  in  the  families  of  the  tuberculous  poor  was  built 
in  1909  at  Farmingdale,  N.  J.,  by  the  New  York  Association  of 
Tuberculosis  Dispensaries.  Dr.  Herman  Biggs,  then  commissioner 
of  health  in  New  York  Citv,  estimated  that  there  were  40,000  chil- 
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dren  exposed  to  tuberculosis  in  poor  homes  in  New  York  City  alone. 
The  tuberculosis  dispensaries  scattered  over  the  city  were  in  touch 
with  thousands  of  consunipti\e  patients.  The  majority  of  them  were 
the  fathers  and  mothers  or  older  brothers  and  sisters  of  younger 
children  who  were  in  constant  peril  from  infection  in  the  two,  three, 
and  four-room  tenement  homes  of  the  tuberculous  poor. 

The  doctors  and  nurses  found  it  impossible  to  safeguard  these 
children  by  anything  they  could  do  in  and  for  the  homes.  There 
was  urgent  need  of  some  near-by  institution  where  they  could  be 
sent  that  they  might  be  entirely  removed  from  the  danger  of  infec- 


tion and  that  their  resistance  miglit  be  built  up.  There  was  then  no 
such  place. 
The  siimmer-outiiig  resources  of  relief  societies  and  settlements 
were  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  tuberculous  children,  and,  besides, 
their  work  was  confined  to  two  or  three  summer  months  and  their 
children  were  sent  usually  for  a  stay  of  only  one  or  two  weeks. 

Accordingly  the  Association  of  Tuberculosis  Dispensaries  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  170  acres  of  land  in  the  sandy  pine  belt  of  Farm- 
ingdale,  X.  J.,  easily  accessible  to  New  York  City,  and  on  it  built  a 
sanitarium  school.  The  plant  consists  of  a  reception  pavilion,  where 
all  the  children  are  quarantined  for  three  weeks  following  admission, 
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a  small  inBrtnary,  a  school  for  boys,  another  for  girls,  and  a  large 
administratioD  building,  which  includes  a  dining  room  accommo- 
dating 150  children. 

The  children  are  selected  by  the  physicians  of  the  Association  of 
Tuberculosis  Clinics  and  are  taken  from  families  in  which  there  are 
patients  under  their  care.  The  children  are  those  whose  physical 
condition  makes  them  particularly  susceptible  to  infection.  The 
sanitarium  school  receives  these  children  for  a  continuous  period  of 
night-and-day   care.     The   average   length   of   stay   is   about  three 
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months,  and  as  the  capacity  of  the  institution  is  150,  about  COO  chil- 
dren are  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  preventorium  is  partly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  partly  by  a  per  capita  allowance  from  the  city.  Thus  far  the 
cost,  including  all  expenses,  has  been  less  than  $1  per  day  for  each 
child. 

The  (^ser\'ance  of  a  simple,  wholesome  mode  of  life,  which  includes 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  food,  sleep,  play,  exercise,  cleanliness,  regularity, 
and  a  spirit  of  comradeship  between  teacliers,  nurses,  attendants,  and 
the  children,  is  mainly  relied  upon  for  results. 

The  average  gain  in  weight  for  the  usual  three  months'  period 
is  7  pounds.  There  are  occasional  records,  covering  a  longer  period, 
running  as  high  as  25  pounds.  The  bearing,  mentality,  vigor,  and 
spirit  of  the  children — though  tliere  is  no  such  definite  instrument 
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comparable  to  weighing  scales  to  provide  a  tangible  measure  for 
mental  life — show  every  evidence  of  equal  improvement.  The  exam- 
ining physician  says  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognize  the 
children  on  discharge,  so  great  baa  been  the  change  in  their  appear- 
ance. 

In  such  an  institution  as  Farmingdale,  where  health  is  avowedly 
the  first  consideration,  school  life  might  be  expected  to  take  second 
place.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  So  well  provided  for  that  the  children 
lose  nothing  from  their  grade  standing  by  their  stay  at  the  sanita- 
rium. Three  licensed  teachers  are  provided  by  the  New  York  Board 
of  Education,  and  in  a  two-hour  school  period  a  day  for  five  days  a 
week  they  have  found  it  passible  to  keep  the  pupils  up  to  their  pre- 
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vious  school  grade.  Indeed,  many  children  could  advance  a  class 
(luring  their  stay  at  the  sanitarium  were  it  thought  wise  to  increase 
the  length  of  school  houi-s.  This  is  tnie  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
children  received  are.  on  the  average,  one  grade  in  scholarship  Iwlow 
the  normal  standing  for  their  age,  and  many  of  them  are  even  more 
retarded. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  school  work,  which  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  grades  in  Kew  York  City  schools,  the  girls  are  taught  to  sew. 
the  boys  to  do  gardening,  and  all  the  older  children  are  assigned 
small  household  tasks  in  tlie  sleeping  shacks  or  in  the  dining  room. 
They  have  free  range  over  the  broad  acres  of  pine  land  and  get  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  fields  and  with  the  woods. 
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In  the  summer  of  1914  a  group  of  philanthropic  women  opened  a 
small  preventorium  at  Ridge  Farm,  near  Lake  Forest,  III.  In  its 
construction  and  management  they  followed  the  Farmingdale  experi- 
ment, and  it  is  the  plan  eventually  to  introduce  the  work  of  the 
regular  open-air  schools  as  well. 


Pia,  93.— Exterior,  Bml  itivtr  Hoia«B.  Halt  of  the  buildlDg  to  the  light  ot  the  piclure 
U  leiBed  by  the  New  York  Amocintloa  (or  ImprovlDg  the  CondltloD  uf  the  Pour,  and 
occupl^  by  famllleK  where  tuberrulmlB  Is  ooe  eauae  ot  dcprodeiicy.  Note  open  wtn- 
dowii  and  bedx  ou  talronlet. 

X  small  institution  of  the  same  general  nature  was  conducted  near 
Hoxsie,  K.  I.,  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  of  Providence 
during  the  summer  of  1913-14,  A  preventorium  for  tuberculous 
children  has  been  maintained,  but  no  school  work  is  undertaken. 
The  purpose  here  is  chiefly  to  build  up  the  resistance  of  specially 
needy  children. 
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SANITARIA. 

A  sanitarium  is  an  establisliment  where  convalescents,  or  persons 
suffering  from  diseasp.  may  be  received  for  medical  treatment,  rest 
cure,  and  the  like;  in  recent  usage  the  term  is  particularly  applied 
to  places  where  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  may  undergo 
open-air  treatment.  A  sanitarium  school  receives  children  in  the 
early  stages  of  tuberculosis,  either  of  a  surgical  or  pulmonary  nature. 
These  are  definitely  sick  children,  and,  though  they  follow  much  the 
same  daily  program  as  in  a  preventorium,  they  are  not  allowed  so 
much  exercise  and  their  hours  of  school  are  shortened.  Many  sani- 
taria, however,  are  doing  what  is  really  preventorium  work. 

Sanitarium,  open-air  srhooh  in  Kmjland. — The  sanitarium  schools 
for  children  in  England  have  already  been  described.' 

Dr.  Esther  Calling,  medical  superintendent  of  the  Kingwood  and 
Maitlnnd  Sanitarium  at  Peppard  Common.  Oxon.  England,  make:^ 


the  following  suggestions  on  genorul  arrangements  for  sanitarium 
schools: 

First,  It  In  well  tn  provide  for  nil  clnsses  of  tulieroiilosis  at  the  Ranltarinm, 
taking  ca\v  tliiit  M^|iiir)it«'  bloclcii  he  pniviile<1  for  llie  surglonl  cases  and  that 
tlie  incipifnt  utiil  nilvuixred  cuKeH  of  pulmonary  tu1>erciilosls  b«  separated.  Tbla 
will  mean  separate  wlnpt  or  bloclc»  for  tlie  followinR  groups:  (a)  Little  cliil- 
dren ;  (h)  siek  children:  (r)  larKi'r  hoys;  (rfl  larger  pirls;  (d  isolation  or 
obKervatlon  cases;   (/)   surKlcnl  cases,  If  included. 

Second,  a  separate  nxn[i  must  l>e  pnivlil«l  for  the  schoolroom,  If  possible, 
prefernbly  adjoining  nn  open-slileil  central  hall,  which  should  be  empty  of  all 
rurnlinre  save  a  piano  ami  wnne  Kiini>le  aitpariilus  for  remwllal  eserciwR 
This  hall  can  be  used  for  awsemlilles  and  for  drill  and  play  in  wet  weather. 
All  "  sitting-still "  lessons  can  thus  1>e  folltiwcd  by  n  march  aronntl  the  hnll  or 
a  few  minutes'  drill  and  remedial  exercises. 

Third,  the  provision  of  simple  apparatus  for  Swedish  remedial  esercises  Is 
essential  for  a  sanitarium  Bchool.     Many  of  the  children  are  underdeveloped 
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and  others  liave  the  begiiiuiuga  ut  mul formations,  whlcli  puroftil  rciiieilhil 
exercises  may  completely  correct. 

FourtI),  n  ilentitl  rooii)  or  a  surgery  In  wtilcli  dcmistry  cuii  be  comfurtnbly,  and 
effectively  carried  on  le  also  easciitinl.  Any  treatment  of  tuherciiloais  In  cliU- 
ilren  that  does  not  make  provision  for  dental  care  is  faulty.  It  often  liappens 
that  it  Is  hard  to  get  to  a  good  dentist  from  a  country  sanitarium. 

Firth,  there  Is  leas  objection  to  a  big  ward  for  children  than  for  adults,  pro- 
riiled  that  about  one-half  of  the  children  In  each  section  are  nccommodute<l  In 
small  rooms  of  one,  two,  or  three  hetls.  This  may  be  desirable  for  the  sake  of 
discipline  or  on  acconnt  of  noisy  sleep  or  coufshlng :  ami  small  rooms  also  allow 
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a  certain  amount  of  adjustment  of  the  seses.  if  there  hai)pen  to  be,  for  instance, 
more  boys  than  girls  In  the  institution. 

Sixth,  room  should  be  left  for  children's  gardens,  and  these  will  t>e  better 
worked  If  each  plat  has  a  path  around  it  anil  If  a  stand-pipe  for  water  is  avail- 
able nearby. 

Seventh,  while  the  number  of  children  that  are  to  be  provldeii  for  muKt  vary 
with  the  nee^ls  of  the  loriility.  the  essential  thing  is  that  the  aiinitarlum  school 
should  be  so  arranged  that  every  Individual  child  should  be  known  fully  and 
personally  to  the  responsible  officers.  A  minimum  of  60  and  n  maximum  of  100 
children  Is  the  best  number  to  provide  for." 

Xew  York  Municipal  Sanitarium  Open- Air  Sekool. — Reports  have 
been  received  from  25  sanitarium  and  hospital  schools  in  the  United 

I  Carllng.  Dr.  Eslber.  "  CoDstructlon  BDd  Uiiiuisc'n™!  ot  b  Sanltnrlum  School  for  Cliil- 
dr«a."  In  Yearbook  of  Op«D-Alr  Schools  and  Cbtldren'B  SaaltarlB.  Edited  br  T.  N. 
KelTuek,  U.  D.     Pp.  lO-lM. 
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States.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  schools  is  that  connected  with 
the  New  York  City  Municipal  Sanitarium,  located  at  Otisville,  N.  Y. 
In  -1918,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Lederle,  health  commissioner  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of 
superintendents,  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  authorized 
the  organization  of  classes  at  the  Municipal  Sanitarium  for  the 
benefit  of  children  of  school  age  who  came  under  the  care  of  the 
above-named  institution. 

These  classes  were  made  an  annex  to  Public  School  No.  14,  Man- 
hattan, and  began  work  on  November  3,  1913.  For  two  years  pre- 
vious the  sanitarium  authorities  had  been  attempting  to  conduct 
classes  for  the  children  who  were  patients  at  the  institution,  but  they 
had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  work  which  was  accomplished, 
and  felt  that  it  would  be  decidedly  more  advantageous  to  have  the 
work  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  educational  authorities  of 
the  city. 

The  aim  of  the  school  work  is  to  enable  these  children  who  are 
forced  by  ill  health  to  leave  the  city  temporarily  to  resume  their 
school  work  without  loss  of  time  or  standing  upon  their  return  to 
the  city.  The  curriculum,  therefore,  is  similar  to  that  in  use  in  the 
city  schools,  but  modified,  wherever  possible,  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  individual  child.  Upon  discharge  from  the  institution* 
each  child  receives  a  transfer  .card  which  entitles  him  or  her  to 
admission  to  any  public  school  in  the  city  in  which  there  is  a  grade 
corresponding  to  the  one  indicated  on  the  card. 

In  1914  there  were  92  boys  and  girls,  ranging  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  15  in  the  Otisville  Sanitarium  School.  Two  school  sessions 
are  held  daily,  from  9.30  to  11.30  in  the  morning  and  from  2  to  4 
in  the  afternoon. 

Other  cities. — Louisville,  Ky.,  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  also  successful  open-air 
schools  for  tuberculous  children  in  municipal  sanitaria.  Chicago  has 
provided  for  250  children  in  the  beautiful  cottages  of  the  mimicipal 
sanitarium  opened  in  1915. 

Openroir  schools  at  State  sanitaricu — ^The  policy  of  State  sanitaria 
with  regard  to  open-air  schools  is  in  process  of  development.  The 
experience  of  Massachusetts  in  this  regard  is  therefore  significant. 
Previous  to  1910  Massachusetts  had  no  sanatarium  provision  for 
tuberculous  children  under  14  years  of  age.  In  that  year  sanitaria 
were  opened  at  North  Reading,  Lakeville,  and  Reading,  and  a  few 
applications  were  made  at  each  place  for  the  admission  of  young 
children  having  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  They  were  admitted  and 
cared  for,  but  it  was  considered  undesirable  to  have  them  in  close 
association  with  the  adult  patients  and  it  was  found  much  easier  to 
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Westfield  was  chosen,  and  under  the  superintendency  of  Dr. 
Henry  I).  Chadwick,  the  school  has  rapidly  increased  in  numbers 
and  efficiency.    In  May,  1914,  Dr.  Chadwick  wrote : 

We  have  about  125  children  at  the  present  time,  all  being  sent  to  the  sani- 
tarium because  of  pulmonary  tul)erculo8l8.  The  school  work  Is  secondary  to 
the  sanitarium  treatment  The  pupils  have  fewer  rises  of  temperature,  ami 
gain  weight  more  steadily  during  the  period  when  school  is  In  session  than 
during  vacations.  Each  child  attends  but  one  session  of  two  and  one-half 
hours  daily.    The  school  Is  graded  according  to  public-school  standards. 

The  four  higher  grades  attend  the  morning  session,  and  the  first  four  grades 
the  afternoon  session.  In  addition  to  this  a  few  children  are  continuing  some 
of  their  high-school  studies. 

Because  they  live  in  the  open  air  so  much  and  have  widely  opened  windows  in 
the  schoolroom,  they  are  always  eager  and  alert  and  can  accomplish  in  one 
ftession  the  average  day's  work  done  in  the  public  school. 

Many  of  the  children  are  backward  in  their  studies  because  illness  has  pre- 
vented regular  atteiKlance  at  school  l)efore  coming  here. 

After  a  thorough  review  of  their  previous  school  work  they  are  not  only  ready 
to  go  on  easily  with  tlieir  proper  grade,  but  in  many  instances  have  been  able 
to  go  into  an  advanced  class. 

Iowa,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin 
are  among  the  States  which  conduct  open-air  schools  at  State  sani- 
taria for  tuberculosis. 

HOSPITAL  OPEN-AIR  SHOOLS. 

A  hospital  is  an  institution  in  which  medical  treatment  is  given  to 
the  sick  and  injured.  A  hospital  open-air  school  is  planned  for  those 
children  who  are  bed  cases  or  who  require  individual  nursing  care. 
Most  cases  of  surgical  tuberculosis  are  cared  for  in  hospitals. 

The  earliest  and  possibly  the  best  illustration  of  such  a  school  in 
this  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sea  Breeze  Hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  surgical  tuberculosis,  maintained  at  Coney  Island  by  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

The  hospital  was  founded  in  1904  "  to  demonstrate  for  American 
hospitals,  and  more  especially  for  American  city  and  State  hospitals, 
the  healing  power  of  outdoor  treatment  in  the  salt  air  for  nonpul- 
monary  forms  of  tuberculosis  in  children."  Such  methods  had  long 
been  familiar  to  European  physicians.  As  far  back  as  1791  England 
had  built  the  first  permanent  seaside  hospital  at  Margate.  Italy, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  Portugal,  and  Spain  have  all  made  similar  provision 
for  their  tuberculous  children. 

The  hospital  was  planned  to  be  in  operation  during  the  summer 
months  only,  but  even  in  that  short  period  of  time  its  success  was  so 
marked  that  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  treatment  through  the 
winter.    The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  assigned  a  teacher, 
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and  an  ungraded  school  was  conducted  for  the  children,  at  first 
mainly  as  a  therapeutic  measure. 

•A  small  frame  schoolhouse  was  built  and  equipped  with  specially 
designed  desks  and  chairs  which  could  be  adapted  to  the  comfort  of 
the  deformed  and  crippled  pupils,  most  of  whom  were  in  casts  or  on 
crutches.  Blackboards  and  school  equipment  were  provided  by  the 
board  of  education.  No  heat  is  furnished  to  the  schoolroom,  but  the 
children  are  so  accustomed  to  sleeping  and  living  out-of-doors  at  the 
hospital  that  they  seldom  mind  the  winter  winds.  A  room  has  now 
been  fitted  up  in  the  hospital  building  for  the  kindergartners. 

It  is  hard  to  raise  flowers  and  vegetables  on  the  sandy  soil  by  the 
schoolhouse,  but  perseverance  works  wonders,  and  the  tiny  plat  where 
blossoms  do  persist  is  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  the  children.  Manual 
work  and  gardening  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  day.  There  are  fre- 
quent recesses,  and  at  intervals  during  the  forenoon  the  teacher  goes 
to  th%  long  verandas  where  other  little  patients  are  strapped  on 
boards  or  held  immovable  in  casts,  and  gives  them  5  or  10  minute 
lessons  in  reading,  history,  or  oral  English. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 
The  patients  are  mostly  young  children  or  those  who  have  never  re- 
ceived any  schooling  at  all  prior  to  their  admission  to  the  hospital. 
Some  of  them  have  now  been  carried  as  high  as  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grade,  and  do  very  satisfactory  work. 

The  MasscLcKusettB  State  Hospital  School. — The  Massachusetts 
State  Hospital  School  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  crippled  and 
deformed  children  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  Canton,  has  been  prac- 
tically a  residential  open-air  school  since  its  opening  on  December  1, 
1907.  The  school  occupies  65  acres  of  rolling  land  on  the  shore  of  a 
beautiful  inland  lake.  It  has  about  18  acres  of  woodland.  The  dor- 
mitories are  really  out-door  pavilions,  only  closed  and  heated  for  a 
short  time  while  the  children  are  rising  in  the  morning  or  retiring  at 
night.    The  classrooms  and  dining  rooms  are  always  open  to  the  air. 

Three  hundred  children  are  cared  for,  and  the  percentage  of  sick- 
ness from  tonsillitis,  croup,  catarrhal  colds,  and  other  foul-air  dis- 
eases, usually  so  high  in  institutions  of  this  sort,  has  been  negligible, 
a  fact  which  the  superintendent  attributes  entirely  to  the  open-air 
conditions. 

Most  of  the  pupils  are  able  to  attend  school  on  an  average  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  daily.  They  receive  instruction  in  kindergarten 
and  first-grade  work,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, history,  language,  drawing,  nature  studies,  and  music,  accord- 
ing to  their  individual  requirements,  but  special  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  practical  work  which  they  are  taught  to  do.  The  girls,  in 
addition  to  receiving  carefully  graded  instruction  in  sewing  and 
cooking,  do  practically  all  the  housework  of  the  institution.    The 
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boys  have  been  taught  to  assist  with  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ings, to  do  most  of  the  farm  work,  and  to  assist  the  engineer  in 
planning  the  plumbing  and  lighting  of  the  buildings. 

Sloyd  work  is  given  on  three  days  of  every  week  with  printing 
and  cobbling  lessons  in  connection  with  it.  Among  the  children 
trained  in  industrial  work,  a  number  have  found  steady  work  out- 
side. One  permanently  crippled  boy  who  was  instructed  in  the 
engine  room  found  a  good  place  as  a  first-class  licensed  fireman,  with 
a  prospect  of  advancement. 

The  study  of  forestry  is  also  carried  on  with  a  view  toward  fitting 
the  boys  for  future  self-support. 

Open-air  schools  for  children  with  surgical  tuberculosis  are  car- 
ried on  at  the  James  L.  Kernan  Hospital  and  School  for  Crippled 
Children  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  at  the  Chicago  School  for  Crippled 
Children. 

Ilome  Hospital^  New  York  City, — On  March  18,  1912,  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  inaugu- 
rated an  important  experiment  in  the  combined  home  and  hospital 
treatment  of  families  in  w^hich  tuberculosis  was  one  cause  of  depend- 
ency. The  association  leased  24  apartments  in  the  East  River 
Homes,  a  model  tenement  building  at  Seventy-eighth  Street  and 
John  Jav  Park,  New  York  Citv.  The  families  who  were  moved 
into  the  apartments  had  already  been  receiving  aid  from  the  associa- 
tion, and  each  had  one  or  more  tuberculous  members. 

The  association  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  medical  and  eco- 
nomic practicability  of  treating  as  a  unit  a  family  in  poverty  and 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  The  results  obtained  during  the  first  year 
were  so  satisfactory  that  on  November  24,  1913,  a  second  section  of 
24  apartments  was  leased,  enlarging  the  hospital  to  40  families  with 
120  patients.  An  operating  room  and  a  dental  clinic  have  been  estab- 
lished. Seventy-four  families,  containing  361  individuals,  of  wh(Hn 
226  had  tuberculosis,  received  medical  care  between  March  18,  1912, 
and  January  1, 1914.  Thirty-five  of  the  families  have  at  the  time  of 
writing  left  the  hospital ;  23  of  them  sufficiently  improved  to  bring 
about  social  and  economic  rehabilitation. 

Since  the  association  has  realized  that  the  great  problem  in  the 
fight  against  tuberculosis  is  to  prevent  infection  of  new  victims,  the 
childreYi  are  receiving  the  greatest  attention.  An  intensive  study  of 
196  Home  Hospital  children  showed  that  about  one-third  of  them 
already  had  tuberculosis  and  approximately  another  third  were  prob- 
ably infected.  At  the  Home  Hospital  the  children  are  practically 
isolated  from  the  infected  adults.  The  food  for  the  whole  family  is 
carefully  planned  by  a  trained  dietitian,  and  the  children  receive 
extra  nourishment  twice  daily.    Two  open-air  schoolrooms  and  an 
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open-air  kindergarten  room  have  been  constructed  on  the  roof  of  the 
tenement  building. 

Teachers  were  furnished  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. At  their  admission  over  75  per  cent  of  the  children  were  in 
very  bad  physical  condition,  most  of  them  with  such  pathological 
symptoms  as  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  glands,  etc.  With  defects 
corrected  and  their  life  in  the  open  air,  they  have  made  remarkable 
improvement.  But  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  eco- 
nomics the  Home  Hospital  has  proved  that  its  methods  of  treating 
combined  poverty  and  tuberculosis  cost  less  than  the  plan  of  caring 
for  the  sick  in  hospitals  or  sanatoria,  plus  the  relief  necessary  to 
maintain  the  remaining  members  of  the  family  either  in  their  homes 
or  in  institutions. 

Preventorium  care  for  children  costs  about  80  cents  per  day  for 
each  child.  Care  at  such  sanitaria  as  Ray  Brook  and  Otisville  costs 
$1.28  to  $1.36  a  day.  At  the  Home  Hospital  the  per  diem  per  capita 
cost  of  supervision  and  administration  was  reduced  to  18.3  cents, 
and  the  average  cost  per  day  per  person  for  all  expenses  is  about 
66  cents. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  TUBERCULOUS  CHILDREN. 

An  institution  which  cares  for  children  handicapped  in  their 
efforts  at  self-support  by  noticeable  deformity  or  irremediable  defects 
usually  makes  some  effort  at  teaching  trades.  Little  has  as  yet  been 
done  in  this  line,  however,  for  the  children  equally,  but  less  obvi- 
ously, handicapped  by  physical  weakness  and  susceptibility  to 
infection. 

Dr.  Allan  Warner,  school  medical  oflicer  at  Leicester,  England, 
suggests  the  establishment  of  an  open-air  agricultural  college  and 
labor  exchange  in  connection  with  residential  open-air  schools.  In- 
struction would  include  courses  in  stock  raising,  chemistry  of  soils, 
rotation  of  crops,  tending  of  orchards,  and  the  like.  Forestry,  land- 
scape gardening,  and  dairy  farming  suggest  themselves  at  once  as 
suitable  out-door  occupations  which  offer  prospects  of  a  good  liveli- 
hood. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  face  squarely  the  proposition  that  certain 
children  will  never  be  able  to  endure  the  confinement  of  office  or 
mercantile  employment  without  constant  danger  of  relapse  and  to 
plan  their  education  along  other  lines  than  the  ordinary  academic 
work  of  the  grades.  The  best  instructions  should  be  secured  with 
a  view  to  placing  the  whole  undertaking  on  a  vocational  basis.  Such 
an  institution  as  an  open-air  agricultural  college  should  within,  a 
few  years  become  largely  self-supporting  by  raising  fine  stock  and 
food  products,  to  say  nothing  of  its  social  value. 
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Whether  or  not  training  of  this  kind  is  immediately  available, 
no  child  of  working  age  should  be  permitted  to  leave  a  residential 
open-air  school  to  seek  employment  without  having  received  definite 
advice  as  to  suitable  occupations  for  one  in  his  condition.  If  there 
is  a  vocational  guidance  bureau  of  any  sort  in  the  community,  he 
should  be  urged  to  avail  himself  of  its  guidance. 

All  children  should  be  carefully  watched  during  the  first  years 
of  their  working  life  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  relapse.  They 
should  return  to  the  dispensaries  of  the  school  for  frequent  reexami- 
nations until  their  health  gives  evidence  of  ability  to  withstand  the 
strain  of  continued  work. 

English  schools  have  developed  what  they  call  **  voluntary  after- 
care committees,"  which  keep  in  touch  with  such  working  children, 
try  to  secure  them  suitable  employment,  see  that  their  home  life  is 
kept  up  to  standard,  urge  them  to  return  for  examination,  and  make 
a  written  report  to  the  school  yearly  or  oftener  on  their  condition. 

Qtudifications  of  Teacher  for  Institutional  School. — ^In  no  other 
form  of  open-air  school  work  does  more  depend  upon  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  than  in  the  institutional  school.  The  pupils  are  iso- 
lated from  normal  family  life  and  find  themselves  in  an  environment 
totally  different  from  anything  in  their  previous  experience.  Tliey 
are  frequently  undergoing  much  physical  suffering.  Some  of  them 
have  only  unpleasant  recollections  of  school,  because  of  irregular  at- 
tendance, difficulty  in  learning,  possible  ridicule  of  schoolmates,  and 
physical  discomfort.  Many  of  them  have  never  attended  school  at 
all.  Their  first  attitude  toward  things  educational  is  apt  to  be  un- 
friendly. To  win  their  confidence  and  awaken  their  interest  requires 
patience  and  tact  of  a  high  order. 

The  teacher  must,  furthermore,  hold  all  her  plans  of  work  subject 
to  change  at  physician's  orders;  she  must  learn  to  expect,  frequent 
shifts  in  membership  and  adjust  herself  cheerfully  to  unexpected 
emergencies;  above  all  she  must  have  a  wholesome  sense  of  humor, 
abounding  physical  health,  and  an  optimism  that  refuses  to  be 
bliaken.  Her  training  should  be  adequate  along  academic  lines  and 
should  include  speical  preparation  in  manual  work,  hygiene,  and 
nature  study. 

If  possible,  the  teacher  should  live  at  the  institution.  She  will 
have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  real  condition  of  her  charges 
if  she  mingles  with  them  out  of  school  hours,  and  there  will  be  more 
unity  of  action  with  nurses  and  physicians. 

Essentials  for  the  Hospital  or  Sanitarium  School. — Wherever  the 
work  of  the  hospital  sanitarium  school  has  been  successfully  carried 
out  in  this  country  or  abroad,  certain  facts  have  characterized  the 
management. 
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1.  There  has  always  been  a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  justify 
the  employment  of  a  teacher  at  a  stated  salary  for  specified  hours  of 
work. 

2.  The  teacher  has  held  a  certificate  from  the  local  or  State  board 
of  examiners  and  has  worked  under  some  kind  of  supervision  by  a 
higher  educational  authority. 

3.  In  most  cases  it  has  been  considered  highly  desirable,  if  not 
essential,  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  give  instruction  in  elementary 
manual  training,  and  that  she  be  capable  of  leading  in  nature  study. 

4.  Since  all  ages  and  grades  are  apt  to  be  represented  at  the  sani- 
tarium school,  the  teacher  has  been  expected  to  qualify  to  instruct 
any  grade  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  high  school. 

5.  Some  school  equipment  has  been  provided — in  most,  cases  desks 
or  chairs,  blackboards,  books,  etc. 

6.  There  has  been  some  fixed  place  for  hearing  the  recitations, 
removed  from  disturbance  by  other  patients.  Various  types  of  open- 
air  structures,  built  or  remodeled  for  this  purpose,  are  illustrated  in 
this  chapter. 

7.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  work  out  a  curriculum  which 
approximates  that  of  the  local  school  systems  represented  by  the 
patients. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

The  vacation  period  has  for  many  years  been  a  problem  of 
peculiar  interest,  especially  to  social  workers  and  to  teachers.  It 
has  increased  in  importance  with  the  development  of  industrial 
centers  and  the  gathering  of  people  into  large  cities.  The  "  street 
and  alley  time"  of  boys  and  girls  becomes  increasingly  important 
on  the  physical  and  moral  side,  as  well  as  on  the  intellectual.  With 
the  end  of  the  school  year  school  buildings  and  grounds  have  closed 
and  the  children  have  been  turned  loose  to  the  uncertain  vicissitudes 
of  the  streets.  Especial  attention  has  been  called  to  this  problem 
through  the  rapidly  multiplying  juvenile  courts,  whose  records  show 
increased  activity  in  the  months  when  school  is  closed. 

Among  the  most  effective  agencies  that  have  been  developed  to 
help  meet  this  need  are  the  vacation  schools  and  country  outing  work. 
The  education  committee  of  the  London  County  Council  in  1912 
made  a  report  on  vacation  schools  and  organized  play.  The  report 
states: 

The  first  vacation  experiment  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Switzerland  In 
1S78  by  a  clergyman  named  Bion,  who  took  a  number  of  children  to  the  Appen- 
zeller  Highlands  during  the  holidays.  In  1883  this  experiment  was  followed 
by  the  organization  of  health-vacation  colonies  at  Amsterdam.  In  1888  the 
first  summer  colony  for  primary  school  children  In  Russia  was  founded  by 
Miss  Orloff.  The  enterprise  rapidly  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Muscovite  society.    The  type  of  colony  was  modeled  on  one  of  those  of  the 
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Swiss,  and  with  the  IntroductloD  in  1890  by  the  Moscow  Educational  Goandl  of 
medical  control  In  the  ordlnarf  day  schools,  the  school  doctors  were  asked  to 
advise  and  assist  In  the  scheme.  *  *  •  During  the  23  years  that  the  Musco- 
vite association  has  heen  In  existence  572  colonies  have  been  rounded,  and 
11,861  children  have  been  sent  to  them,  all  of  whom  have  gained  Id  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  well-being.  It  is  estimated  that  44  per  cent  of  the  children 
sent  each  year  have  never  been  out  of  Moscow  t>efore. 

In  1896  the  vacation-school  movement  began  in  Chicago,  III.,  and 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  in  1898  in  New  York.  The  first  vacation- 
school  experiment  in  England  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1902. 
Through  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  a 
vacation  school  was  established  at  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement 
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In  June,  1905,  the  education  committee  decided  that  the  practice  of 
affording  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  vacation  schools  should 
be  continued  and  that  the  education  committee  should  submit  pro- 
posals showing  in  detail  the  facilities  it  desired  the  council  should 
afford  for  the  establishment  of  not  more  than  12  such  schools. 

The  vacation  schools,  both  in  European  countries  and  in  the 
United  States,  have  become  useful  both  for  health  promotion  and 
conservation  and  suggestive  as  educational  agencies.  In  Chicago 
and  other  American  cities  applications  from  children  for  admission 
are  always  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  such  schools.  Perhaps  the 
time  will  come  when  the  schools  will  accept  more  responsibility  for 
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the  vacation  period  and  have  extensions  in  the  parks  and  in  the 
country. 

The  country-outing  movement  is  closely  akin  to  the  vacation 
school.  In  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  and  in 
cities  abroad  the  summer  season  sees  great  activity  in  taking  children 
off  the  streets  and  into  the  country  to  camps  and  to  country  homes. 
In  the  main  it  is  a  health  and  recreation  movement.  However,  it 
has  a  marked  educational  value.  The  games  and  walks,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  and  for  becoming  acquainted  with  a  new 
set  of  surroundings  and  circumstances,  the  association  with  teachers 
and  recreation  leaders,  make  the  outing  work  very  beneficial  from 
the  educational  point  of  view.  Children  come  back  from  the  country 
refreshed  and  invigorated.  Outings  are  not  restricted  to  debilitated 
children,  but  the  aim  is  usually  to  take  those  who  live  in  the  most 
congested  parts  of  the  cities  and  from  homes  where  there  is  a  limited 
number  of  rooms  and  restricted  income. 

In  all  this  work  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  education  possi- 
bilities come  to  the  front.  Just  as  the  teaching  profession  is  becom- 
ing more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  health  work, 
so  those  who  started  from  the  health  side  quickly  become  impressed 
with  the  desirability  of  affording  appropriate  educational  facilities. 
It  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  open-air  school  to  bring  both  of 
these  activities  to  the  most  effective  service  of  the  children. 


Chapter  XII. 

EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  CURRICULA  OF 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS. 


"  More  air !  More  air !  More  air  in  the  schoolroom ;  more  air  in 
the  lungs ;  more  air  in  the  curriculum  I "  was  the  concluding  state- 
ment of  a  brilliant  address  on  open-air  schools  delivered  by  Dr. 
Albert  Mathieu  at  the  third  international  congress  on  school  hygiene 
held  in  London  in  1907. 

The  fervent  reception  of  this  sentiment  by  the  large  audience  gave 
convincing  evidence  that  "more  air  in  the  curriculum"  especially 
appeals  to  teachers. 

The  open-air  school  and  the  ungraded  classes  which  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  in  recent  years  have  given  abundant  proof 
that  the  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  hearty  support  of  teachers  are 
readily  enlisted  in  educational  work  which  makes  for  better  care  of 
the  individual  child. 

Advocates  of  the  open-air  school  movement  do  not  overlook  the 
value  and  necessity  of  carefully  planned  curricula.  The  indoor 
public  schools  have  the  task  of  providing  educational  facilities  for 
all  the  children.  Grading,  system,  large  classes,  and  mass  dealing 
are  necessities  of  the  present  situation. 

The  open-air  school  idea,  however,  is  a  plea  for  more  definite 
knowledge  about  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  individual  children, 
nnd  for  an  elasticity  and  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  school  man- 
agement that  will  insure  each  child  more  certainly  and  in  a  greater 
degree  the  care  and  attention  he  needs.  There  are  few  traditions  in 
this  work  to  hamper  a  teacher  or  to  impose  standards  which  she  feels 
she  must  meet  or  be  counted  a  failure.  She  has  more  freedom,  more 
chance  for  originality  in  striving  for  results.  Open-air-school  work 
ought  not  to  crystallize  into  a  rigid  system  or  routine,  because  its 
programs  and  activities  should  always  be  based  on  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  individual  children's  capacities  and  needs. 

Length  of  session, — Theoretically  the  length  of  the  daily  session  in 
the  open-air  school  corresponds  to  that  in  the  public  school;  prac- 
tically, it  is  somewhat  longer,  especially  when  daily  cold-shower 
baths  are  given  in  the  morning.  The  children  arrive  from  8  o'clock 
to  8.30,  prepare  for  their  bath,  dress  again,  and  put  on  the  extra 
wraps  or  costumes  provided  for  the  open  air.  By  9  o'clock  they 
196 
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are  ready  for  the  schoolroom,  where  they  remain  until  noon,  but 
the  session  is  broken  by  frequent  exercises  between  recitations  and 
often  by  a  morning  lunch  at  10  or  10.30.  Sometime  during  the 
forenoon  a  nurse  comes  to  inspect  the  classes,  to  take  temperatures, 
and  to  call  certain  children  before  the  physician  for  special  ex- 
amination. Following  the  noon  dinner,  an  hour  is  given  to  rest. 
The  school  period  closes  at  3  or  3.30,  but  the  children  have  still  to 
remove  their  school  wraps  and  prepare  to  go  home.  During  the 
winter  months  it  is  often  15  or  20  minutes  after  the  close  of  school 
before  they  are  ready  for  the  street.  It  is  estimated  that  the  actual 
length  of  time  given  to  recitation  is  shortened  from  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  two  hours  in  most  open-air  schools,  but  the  children  really 
spend  a  longer  time  at  the  school  because  of  the  unusual  features 
of  the  daily  program. 

Only  two  or  three  open-air  schools  in  this  country  are  in  session 
six  days  a  week.  When  this  is  true,  Saturday  is  usually  given  over 
to  manual  training,  gardening,  or  other  forms  of  hand  work,  and  is 
often  selected  as  the  day  for  weekly  weighing.  Many  persons  feel 
that  all  open-air  schools  should  be  continued  throughout  the  entire 
week,  since  children  almost  always  lose  in  weight  after  two  days  at 
home.  On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  difficulty  in  securing  the 
consent  of  parents  to  the  admission  of  children  if  they  felt  that  the 
children  would  be  away  from  home  also  on  Saturday. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
continue  open-air  schools  through  the  summer  vacation,  except  for 
such  children  as  come  from  good  homes  and  are  assured  of  excellent 
care  through  the  summer  months.  The  work  can  be  varied,  with 
greater  emphasis  placed  on  the  outdoor  activities,  and  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally  the  pupil  will  be  better  off  than  if  he  spent 
July  and  August  at  home  or  on  the  street.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  the  location  of  the  school  makes  it  possible  to  do  considerable 
garden  work  and  to  have  access  to  woods  and  meadows. 

Size  of  class. — The  regulations  of  the  English  board  of  education 
require  that  no  more  than  20  children  shall  be  assigned  to  1 
teacher  in  an  open-air  school.  The  custom  in  this  country  has  been 
to  hold  the  number  between  25  and  30,  with  25  preferred.  In  towns 
where  only  one  open-air  school  is  conducted,  or  in  cities  where  fresh- 
air  classes  are  few  and  far  between,  it  may  happen  that  every  one 
of  the  eight  grades  is  represented  among  the  25  pupils.  .  Under  such 
circumstances  flexibility  of  grading  becomes  a  necessity,  and  the 
nonessentials  are  quickly  eliminated  from  the  curriculum.  It  will 
usually  be  true  that  such  a  group  of  children  can  be  classified  into 
three  main  divisions  for  purposes  of  study  and  recitation,  rather 
than  attempting  to  follow  the  ordinary  grade  distinctions.  Promo- 
tion then  becomes  a  very  informal  affair,  based  on  mastery  of  a 
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subject  ntber  tluui  on  time  spent  in  a  pnde.  and  tbe  bogbe&r  of 
final  examinations  generally  disappears. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  diildren  who  enter  an 
open-air  school  are  there  only  temporarily,  and  that  on  discharge 
they  must  return  to  the  (Htlinary  school  to  ctMitiDoe  their  studies 
in  competition  with  children  who  hare  received  the  foil  training  of 
the  grammar  grades.  Parents  sometimes  object  to  letting  a  bri^t 
and  ambitions  child  enter  the  opm-air  school  for  fear  that  be  wUl 
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lose  valuable  training  and  be  at  a  disadvantage  on  his  return  to  tbe 
public  school. 

It  is  true  that  the  length  of  time  spent  on  each  recitation  is  con- 
siderably shortened  and  that  some  subjects,  such  as  dran-ing  and 
music,  may  be  dropped  from  the  curriculum,  but  the  high-school 
records  of  the  pupils  who  have  graduated  from  the  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cormick  Open-air  Schools,  after  some  years  of  attendance  under 
the  modified  school  program,  show  that  they  more  than  hold  their 
own  in  comiwtition  with  schoolmates  who  have  had  the  formal 
training  of  the  grammar  schools.  This  is  also  the  testimony  from 
foreign  schools. 

Parents  need  not  fear  loss  of  rank  for  their  children.  Rather  they 
will  find  such  an  increase  in  ability  to  concentrate  and  in  the  power 
of  sustained  attention  that  an  advanced  study  becomes  easier  instead 
of  more  difficult.   A  10-minute  recitation,  with  the  child's  mind  really 
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concentrated  on  the  subject  at  hand,  is  worth  more  than  30  minutes 
of  desultory  attention. 

Nwnber  of  grades  to  (eocA^r.-r-The  number  of  grades  which  a 
teacher  can  handle  successfully  will  depend  upon  her  ability  and 
previous  experience,  and  upon  the  number  of  children  whom  she  is 
to  manage.  Some  very  successful  schools  have  been  conducted  after 
the  same  fashion  as  the  old-time  country  school,  with  the  full  eight 
grades  under  one  teacher.  The  system  of  grouping  referred  to  above 
will  provide  a  much  more  satisfactory  arrangement,  however,  and 
it  is  advisable,  when  possible,  to  plan  for  at  least  50  children  with 


2  teachers  in  each  open-air  center,  so  that  1  teacher  will  not  need  to 
plan  her  work  for  more  than  four  grades. 

One  feature  which  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work  is  the 
frequency  with  which  children  are  transferred  before  the  end  of  a 
school  session.  In  a  constantly  shifting  group  in  an  ungraded  school 
the  teacher  must  plan  her  work  skillfully  if  she  is  to  do  full  justice 
to  everyone.  The  tendency  now  is  to  retain  open-air  school  pupils 
longer  than  was  at  first  the  custom,  since  it  has  been  proved  that 
temporary  gains  may  often  be  lost  by  too  hasty  transfer  to  a  closed 
schoolroom.  The  records  of  children  who  have  been  more  than  one 
year  in  an  open-air  class  often  show  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
second  year  over  the  work  of  the  first. 

Da^y  Program.. — No  standard  daily  program  can  be  worked  out 
which  will  be  of  service  to  all  teachers  alike,  since  each  must  plan 
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her  day's  work  acrordinp  to  her  own  special  group  of  children  and 
hold  it  ready  for  chan|re  when  new  pupils  are  admitted.  The  Boston 
School  Committee,  however,  has  made  certain  suggestions  to  the 
teachers  of  its  oi>en-air  clais?es,  which  are  of  general  significance  and 
vrhich  are  reproduced  in  full  on  page  2.')8  in  the  Appendix.  It  is 
|Kiinte<l  out  that  the  pn>i)er  alternation  of  the  periods  of  work  with 
the  periods  of  rest  is  the  principle  first  to  be  considered  in  planning 
the  daily  pn)gnim  for  an  open-air  school. 

Arithmetic  should  he  taught  at  periods  following  rest.  The  period 
suggested  is  l>etween  9  and  10  oVIock  in  the  morning.  Mental  arith- 
metic should  not  follow  a  lesson  in  history,  writing,  drawing,  or 
sewing.  Writing  or  drawing  should  be  taught  by  means  of  largie 
muscular  movements,  rather  than  through  the  sense  of  sight.  Short 
lessons  are  better  than  long. 

Physical  exercises  should  be  frequently  given,  but  the  possibility 
of  fatigue  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  physician  should  pass 
on  the  amount  of  exercise  to  be  allowed  each  child.  The  time  allow- 
ance for  each  suhje<»t  should  be  so  varied  by  the  teacher  that  the 
pupils  may  have  fre<|uent  i>eriods  of  rest  and  relaxation.  Subjects 
and  exercises  niav  be  combined  in  such  a  way  that  the  educational 
value  is  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  by  the  shorter  period. 

A  typical  daily  progi*an)  for  one  of  the  Boston  fresh-air  classes  is 
given  below.  In  studying  this  program  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  classes  are  for  physically  debilitated  children  and  not  for  tuber- 
culous children.  Thirty-six  pupils  are  assigned  to  each  class;  no 
rest  period  is  given :  and  the  children  go  home  for  the  noon  luncheon. 
The  daily  program  combines  the  requirements  of  the  school  com- 
inittee.  with  the  special  re(|uirenients  suggested  above  for  open-air 
classes. 

Typical  daily  program. 
[From  the  Boston  annual  school  report,  1913.] 


9  20  to  in.nn. 


O.fJf)  to  9. in ( >p*'n'ni:  e?cf rri<c» All. 

9.10  to  9.-'0 \ 'Mr-onal  h\  iriPiie '      Do. 

M(»*li<-al  in  iKHMion , Do. 

Ilycit-neaii'I  phy«siolot'v  teaching t      Do. 

Arit  hmet  ic  (as  out  linetl  al'ove) i      Do. 

10.()()to  10.10 Mu'^ic ;      Do. 

10.10  to  lO.y) Luncheon Do. 

lo.HO  to  10. .'i^) Kkps.'^ 

I«».."i0  to  ll.l.'i KU>m«'ntarv  science,  manual  traininf;.  or  household  science Do. 

ll.i:>lo  ll.'W I  SiK>k('n  Kndi^h Do. 

I  K»'adinK  an<i  lit erature '      Do. 

Il.:t0to  11.40 Tfusiral  training' Do. 

11  10  to  IJ.OO Written  English Do. 

Il'.f»)to  l.H) Home Do. 

1..H0  to  1.40 K»'st— relaxat  ion— storv-tellinp '  I-U. 

1  ..iO  t o  1..V) SiL'ht  aril hniof  ic I  IV-V. 

1..V)  t o  2.00 I'hvsical  trainiuK '  All. 

2.(KI  to  2.20 Dniwinn ■      Do. 

2..'lf)  1 0  3.H0 Free  i)lay— recess I-III. 


'.'..iO  to  3.00 0»H)CT-aph V 

3.00  to  3. 10 Physical  traininc» 

3.10  to  3.30 Oral  arithmetic i.. 


IV.  etc. 
Do- 
Do. 


1  Alternate  days  with  manual  training. 
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The  program  in  Utica,  N.  Y,,  shows  the  possibility  of  grouping 
when  a  large  number  of  grades  are  included  in  the  open-air  school. 
Apparently  the  two  divisions  of  the  Brst  grade  might  also  have 
been  combined. 

PBOGBAM,  LTICA,  N.  T, 

aOO  to   0.20    Morning  exercises. 

8.20 to   0.40    D-E,  reading;  C.  stuily  rending;  B,  study  reading;  A,  study 

geography. 
9.40  to   0.50    Physical  exercises. 
9.50  to  10.10    A,  geography ;  B,  copy  work ;  C,  written  number  work  ;  D,  busy 

work  :  E,  busy  work. 


Fia.  lOU. — CblldrcD  uu  a  ticbool  Jouraey  halting  for  the  nooniliiy  luneh.  Franre. 

10.10to  10.30  B,  reotllne;  A,  written  work;  C.  busy  work;  D,  written  number 

work ;  E,  board  work. 

10.30  to  10.40  Recess. 

10,40to  11.00  Reading,  C-E;  A,  B,  and  C,  written  KpelllnR:  D,  busy  work. 

11.00  to  11.20  Oral  spelling,  A,  B,  and  C;  busy  work.  IVE. 

11.20  to  11.30  Play  time. 

n.30  to  11.45  Arithmetic,  C-D;  written  nrltliiuetic,  A-B;  busy   work,  E, 

11.45  to  12.00  Music. 

12.00  to  12.30  Dinner. 

12.30  to   1,30  Rest. 

1.30  to   1.35  Chairs  put  away. 

1.35  to   2.00  Language 

2.00to   2.20  A-B,  history  rending;  copy  work,  C;  bonrcl  work  number,  D; 
busy  work,  E. 

2.20  to   2.30  Dismissal. 
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The  St.  Louis  daily  program  indicates  a  possible  arrangement 
when  six  grades  are  included  in  the  school : 

DAILY    PBCHiBAM— Oi*EN-AlK   SCHOOL,    ST.    LOUIS.* 

8.00    Arrive  at  school. 

k:M)    Baths.  11.45  Arithmetic,  I,  II,  IIL 

8.45    Lunch.  12.90  DinDer;  handwork. 

;wr>     S<h<M»l   (remlln)?.  I.  IL  III.  IV,       1.30  Rest,    I,    II.    Ill;    penmanship. 

V  Grades).  IV,  V. 

10.15    Lantaiajce,  I,  II.  Ill,  IV.  V.  11.00  Arithmetic,  IV,  V. 

11.00    Rwreatlon;  danclriK.  3.00  Geography,  IV,  V. 

11.25     Rest.  IV,  V ;  penmanship,  I,  II,       3.20  Lunch. 

III.  3.30  Go  home. 

Qualifications  of  teacher. — The  teacher  of  an  open-air  class  should 
be  well  trained  in  the  ordinary  grammar  school  subjects  and  should 
have  special  preparation  in  manual  training  and  nature  study.  She 
must  be  adaptable,  alert,  genuinely  interested  in  the  health  of  her 
pupils,  and  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  her  position.  The  open-air 
school  should  not  be  considered  a  place  of  refuge  for  nervously 
exhausted  women,  or  for  arrested  cases  of  tuberculosis,  unless  a 
physician's  certificate  has  been  obtained,  showing  that  the  teacher 
is  fully  capable  of  handling  the  heavy  work  of  an  ungraded  class. 
Women  with  throat  trouble  or  with  Bright's  disease  should  not 
undertake  the  work.  Teachers  of  experience  in  open-air  work  agree 
in  saying  that  they  are  more  free  from  fatigue  and  backache  at  the 
close  of  the  day  than  thev  have  ever  been  in  closed  school  work, 
since  the  tension  of  discipline  is  greatly  reduced  and  the  nen'ous 
strain  of  constantly  forcing  tired  children  to  school  tasks  is  done 
awav  with. 

WH.\T   A   TEACHER   RIIOT'LD   OnSER\*E   FROM   THE   HEALTH    SIDE. 

1.  The  adjustment  of  windows  and  screens. 

2.  That  no  child  is  unduly  exjjosed  to  drafts. 

3.  That  children  are  proi)erly  clad. 

(a)  See  that  heavy  sweaters,  Eskimo  suits,  coats,  and  heavy  underwear 

are  not  worn  in  mild  weatlier. 
(h)  See  that  children  are  sufliciently  clad  when  weather  suddenly  turns 

cold, 
(r)  Know  if  children  have  wet  feet. 

4.  Which  children  have  had  jrlasses  prescribe<l  and  whether  they  wear  them. 

5.  Which  children  fail  to  hear  readily,  and  especially  failure  of  hearing  on 

part  of  children  who  usually  hear  well. 
0.  The  development  of  acute  colds  and  nasal  discharge. 

7.  Pevelopment  of  signs  of  nervousness  and  Irritable  disposition. 

8.  Development  of  llstlessness  and  inability  to  concentrate. 

9.  Failure  of  interest  in  school  w^ork. 


» Two  yearg'  work  by  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Relief  and  PrevenUon  of  Tubercu- 
losis, 1910-11. 
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10.  IncreBsed  interest  in  acliool  woric,  and  Icnow  wliether  it  Is  due  to  elevation 

of  temperature  or  general  Improveinent  of  physical  condition. 

11.  If  child's  hands  are  cold,  and  be  watchful  for  evidence  of  chilling.    Children 

often  suffer  without  complaint. 

12.  Evidence  of  weariness  In  the  morning,  and  team  If  due  to  late  hours  at 

IS.  Cleanliness. 

14.  Personal  habits  of  children. 

15.  Restlessness  during  rest  period  on  jiart  of  children  who  usually  are  quiet. 

16.  Extreme  lassitude  and  Inability  to  waken. 
IT.  Evidence  of  falling  appetite. 

18.  That  on  returning  from  liath  the  hair  Is  thorotishly  dry  and  that  the  children 
are  not  permitted  to  return  to  schoolroom  too  soon  after  bath. 


\.  101.— BreathlDg 


Pay  of  teacher. — Because  of  the  unusual  features  of  the  open-air 
school  TTork,  indicated  above,  fresh-air  classes  are  frequently  listed 
among  the  so-called  special  classes,  and  the  teacher  receives  additional 
pay.  In  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  and  other  eastern  cities  this 
additional  pay  amounts  to  $100  a  year. 

Curricula. — ^The  curricula  of  American  open-air  schools,  in  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  foreign  schools,  have  adhered  more  nearly  to 
the  indoor  school  curricula.  This  has  been  due  largely  to  their  physi- 
cal nearness  to  the  regular  public  schools.  It  is  difficult  for  a  teacher 
in  an  open-window  room  to  get  away  from  the  regulation  program. 
Removal  to  a  roof  or  to  a  separate  building  seems  to  release  her 
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mind  from  the  rigidity  sometimes  unconsciously  acquired  from  the 
daily  sight  of  four  calcimined  walls  and  five  rows  of  iminovable 
desks.  If  the  school  can  be  so  situated  that  a  partnership  with  nature 
is  possible,  it  is  the  best  guarantee  against  monotony  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 
A  kindergarten  teacher  in  a  Sacramento,  Cal.,  open-air  school  says: 

In  the  open-air  kindergarten  we  find  tliat  in  place  of  tlie  old-time  program, 
the  weelc's  thought  and  the  changes  in  introducing  morning  talks  come  to  us 
unsought  rather  than  hy  our  seeking.  We  seem  to  be  in  the  very  midst  of 
nature's  calls,  for  birds,  butterflies,  bees,  caterpillars,  and  spiders  appear  on 
our  window  ledge,  or  pass  through  the  room.  Songs  or  stories  are  always 
8Uggeste<l  by  the  children  from  their  environment. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  allow  the  children  more 
freedom  of  self-expression,  and  to  cultivate  their  ability  for  doing 
and  making. 

The  {English  reports  emphasize  the  ease  with  which  the  elementary 
studies  can  be  worked  out  along  motor  and  sensory  lines,  and  the 
foreign  schools  have  carried  this  development  much  further  than 
has  yet  been  done  in  America,  except  perhaps  at  a  few  private  open- 
air  schools.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  organization  of  the  elenient^rr 
schools  in  England,  which  gives  much  freedom  to  the  headmaster 
of  each  school  in  planning  the  course  of  study.  Teachers  of  open-air 
schools  in  England  have  been  practically  released  from  all  restric- 
tions as  to  curricula,  and  have  been  given  a  free  rein  in  working  out 
their  own  theories,  provided  only  that  the  work  is  approved  by  the 
official  inspector  of  the  board  of  education. 

Curriculium  of  Shooters  Ilill  openroir  school, — ^Thus  at  the  Shoot- 
er's Hill  School  near  London,  the  headmaster  has  made  manual 
work,  nature  study,  and  gardening  the  basis  of  his  whole  curriculum. 
The  boys  fenced  in  the  garden,  built  the  tool  house  and  hatches  for 
pets,  boarded  up  an  exposed  end  of  the  schoolroom,  made  the  wooden 
slats  for  foot  rests,  constructed  paths  and  a  drainage  system  for  the 
school  garden,  and  even  fitted  up  a  small  ornamental  pond  and 
sun  dial. 

Arithmetic,  drawing,  elementary  chemistry,  and  botany  were  cor- 
related with  the  actual  manual  work.  The  girls  helped  with  the 
computations  and  with  the  lighter  work,  and  had  sewing  in  addition. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  course  of  study  is  the  method 
of  teaching  geography.  The  school  overlooks  the  river  Thames  and 
its  shipping.  The  steamship  companies  whose  boats  dock  at  the 
London  wharfs  send  to  the  school  descriptions  of  the  boats,  their 
routes,  and  their  cargoes.*  Soon  the  children  learn  to  recognize  the* 
funnels,  and  it  is  a  great  event  when  an  East  Indian  Uner  comes  to 
dock.  Geography  becomes  a  living  thing,  with  the  whole  world 
thus  brought  to  the  schoolroom  door.    In  the  same  way  history 
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lessons  start  with  visits  to  the  many  places  of  historic  interest  within 
easy  reach  of  the  school.  The  complete  course  of  study,  which  is 
full  of  suggestion  for  American  teachers,  is  given  below. 

Syllabus  op  Work,  Shootebh  Hill  Opem-Aik  School. 


Stn<ly  and,  where  possible,  lenrn— 

Home  Thoughts  from  Ahroail  <R.  Browning). 

My  Heart  l.eaps  Up  (Wordsworth). 

I.ln«!  Written  In  Early  Spring  (Wordsworth). 


Fia.  102.— A  gcbool  garden  od  a  city  roof,  Horace  Mbdd  School,  New  York  Clt;. 

To  the  Cuckoo  (Wordsworth). 

Reverie  of  Poor  Susan  (Wordsworth). 

To  a  Butterfly  (Wordsworth). 

The  World  Is  Too  Much  with  Us  (Wordsworth), 

A  Wish  (S.  Rogers) ;  Expostulation  and  Reply  (Wordsworth). 
Clagg  II— 

The  Royal  George  ((3owper)  ;  The  Daisies  (Sharman). 

The  Rainbow  Fairies  (Hadley)  ;  Morte  d'Arthur  (Tennyson). 

Selections  from  Hiawatha  (I^ngfellow). 

The  Village  Blacksmith  (Longfellow). 
Ctof  Ill- 
Baby  8ee<I  SonR  (Nesbi(t)  ;  The  Brown  Thrush  (Larson). 

DafllydowDdUly  (Thompson)  ;  The  Itabblts  (Thompson). 
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How  the  Leaves  Came  Down  (Mary  Howltt). 
Clouds  (Sharman)  ;  selections  from  Hiawatha  (I^ngfellow). 
Class  IV— 

Song  from  Plppa  Passes  (Browning). 

The  Tree  in  Winter  (Shakespeare)  ;  Little  by  Little. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  (Shalsespeare). 

What  a  Bird  Thought;  Noontide  (Anon.). 

Baby  Seeii  Song  (Nesbitt)  ;  The  Babes  in  the  Wood  (Anon.). 

BEADING. 

Class  I — 

Hereward  the  Wake ;  Children  of  the  New  Forest ;  Treasure  Island ;  Kent, 
Past  and  Present. 
Class  II— 

Tales  of  the  Court  of  King  Arthur;   David  CJopperfield;  Highroads  of 
History. 
Class  III— 

Stories  of  Robin   Hood ;    Seaside  and   Wayside  Readers ;   CJoral   Island ; 
Highroads  of  History. 
Class  IV— 

Chambers'  Effective  Readers ;  The  Golden  Dawn  Readers. 
Qeneral — 

Nature  Tales  and  Myths ;  Simple  Greek  Myths. 

COMPOSITION   AND  DICTATION. 

1.  Correction  of  common  mistakes  in  speech. 

2.  Oral  composition,  including  the  telling  and  acting  of  simple  stories, 

3.  W^ritten  composition  chiefly  on  subjects  dealing  with  the  nature  and 

history  lessons. 

ABITHMETIC. 

Class  I— 

1.  Measurement  of  length    (foot  rule,   tape  measure,   chain,   and   hoop), 

area  (square,  rectangle,  triangle,  and  circle),  volume  (cube,  rectangu- 
lar prism),  and  weight. 

2.  Easy  decimals  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  metric  system,   with 

special  reference  to  the  children's  height  and  weight 

3.  Simple  proportion. 

4.  Exercises  in  profit  and  loss,  and  percentages  based  on  the  cultivation 

and   sale   of   school-garden   produce,   and   on   other   familiar    trans- 
actions. 

V 

5.  Angular  measurements  to  aid  in  determining  heights  of  trees,  diameter 

of  pond,  etc.    Use  of  protractors  and  simple  theodolites. 

6.  Exercises  in  reading  thermometer,  barometer,  rain  gauge,  and  anemom- 

eter. 
Class  II— 

1.  Revision  of  multiplication  tables,  and  simple  fractions. 

2.  Revision  of  and  more  difficult  examples  in  the  compound  rules. 

3.  Long  division ;  factors  to  be  used  where  possible. 

4.  Measurement  of  length,  weight,  and  volume;   plans  and  scales.     The 

objects  considered  to  be  chiefly  those  found  in  the  neighborhood  or 
met  with  in  the  children's  daily  life. 

5.  Simple  exercises  in  fractions,  with  practical  examples. 

6.  Exercises  in  reading  thermometer  and  barometer. 
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Class  III— 

1.  Ck>mpletion  of  multiplication  table. 

2.  Four  compound  rules  Involving  small  sums  of  money ;  these  to  be  ex- 

plained by  means  of  coins. 

3.  Simple  ideas  of  the  commonest  weights  and  measures,  i.  e.,  those  that 

are  used  in  ordinary  shopping. 

4.  Simple  fractions,  such  as  i,  i,  i,  i,  i,  J ;  practical  methods  of  obtaining 

them. 

5.  The  clock  face  and  how  to  read  it ;  simple  problems  thereon. 

6.  Simple  Information  respecting  "  degrees,"  to  assist  the  children  in  read- 

ing the  thermometer. 
Class  /T'— 

1.  Composition  of  such  numbers  as  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20. 

2.  Multiplication  tables,  i.  e.,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  times  as  far  as  6. 

3.  The  four  simple  rules,  the  numbers  to  be  involved  not  to  be  greater  than 

100.    Easy  problems  illustrated  by  free  drawing. 

4.  Simple  measurements  dealing  with  inches,  feet,  and  yards;  practical 

work  to  be  taken. 

5.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  money — ^bronze  and  silver  coins.     Some 

idea  as  to  what  articles  can  be  purchased  for  ^d..  Id.,  6d.,  etc. 

6.  Simple  fractions    (1,   i,    i)    taught  by   means   of  paper   folding,   clay 

modeling,  etc.    The  clock  face  should  also  be  introduced  here. 

N.  B. — ^More  difficult  exercises  may  be  used  in  the  case  of  the  more 
advanced  children. 

GEOGSAPHT. 

General — 

Special  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  soil,  climate,  environment, 
and  other  natural  features  of  a  locality  are  the  factors  which  usually  de- 
termine and  limit  the  occupations  of  the  people  occupying  that  locality. 
Raised  maps  are  to  be  made  to  illustrate  the  geograpliy  lessons.  The 
chief  local  geogi'aphical  features  should  be  taught  to  all  classes. 

Class  I — 

The  eight  chief  lines  of  ocean-going  steamers  (Allan,  Orient,  P.  &  O.,  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Union  Castle,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  etc. ) 
which  are  connected  with  the  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks;  the  cargoes 
which  they  take  from  and  bring  to  London;  general  facts  concerning  the 
countries  in  which  they  have  ports  of  call ;  distances  covered  and  time 
taken  by  steamers ;  models  of  their  resi)ective  funnels  and  flags. 

Class  II— 

1,  Chief  physical  features  and  industries  of  England  and  Wales. 

2.  The  imaginary  purchase  of  British  goods  used  in  connection  with  the 

buildings,  apparatus,  meals,  etc.,  at  the  open-air  schools,  and  the  prob- 
able methods  by  means  of  which  they  were  brought  to  the  school  site. 
Class  III— 

1.  Geography  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  the  Thames,  with  special  reference  to 

their  industries. 

2.  Interesting  details  concerning  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Plumstead,  Charl- 

ton, Erlth,  Eltham,  Chlslehurst,  Epping  Forest,   Shooter's  Hill,  and 
Bostal  Hill. 
Class  IV— 

1.  Story  of  Father  Thames. 

2.  Type  of  district  that  would  be  chosen  by  a  hunter,  a  shepherd,  a  miner, 

a  farmer,  and  a  fisherman ;  reasons  for  their  choice. 
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S.  Uettioda  of  obtainiitg  fooil  (eggs,  tnilt,  com,  meat,  etc)  and  sbelter 

<treefl,  caves,  hats,  etc). 
4.  Physical  featores  of  the  oeiehborbood. 


The  Improvpmpnt  In  lh«  social  ami  Imlnstiial  life  of  the  English  people  as 
llliiKtrnlnl  hy  the  hlntory  of  Kent.  The  following  points  are  to  be  dealt 
with : 

1.  The  first  Itihnhltnnls  of  Kent. 

2.  Roman  astuiclatiotis;  roads,  mmps.  and  antiquities.    Julius  Cfcssr. 


Flu.  lUS.^CouiiiULidK  bi-l^bl  ut  Ire-^t  at  Cffculnie  UiKU-uir  IScbuol.  Blriulaghani.  England. 

8.  SuKon  conquest  of  E«'nt.  Introduction  of  Christianity — Coming  of  the 
Danes,  and  the  beginning  of  the  landlord  ^stem.  E^rl  Godwin  and 
Harold. 

4.  Konnan  Invasion  and  Ml<ldle  A}»^,  Domesday  Book ;  Norman  architec- 

ture; Lesnes  Abbey:  Thomas  A  Becket;  Canterbury  Pll^crlms;  King 
John^s  Pnluce  at  Kltham;  Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion:  Welhall  and  Sir 
Thomas  Moore;  Woolwich  Dockyard. 

5,  Modern  times ;  historical  objects  and  men  of  Woolwich,  e.  g.,  Rotunda, 

Severndrooft  Castle,  Oen.  Gordon. 
Where  convenient,  and  especliilly  In  the  younger  classes,  brief  plays  and 

tableaux  shouUI  be  Intrrxluced  to  illustrate  various  historical  events. 
The  mmlel.'f  to  be  made  by  the  varlotis  classes  are:  British  barrow,  British 

hut,  Roman  camp,  Saxon  village,  Norman  castle,  a  part  of  Lesnes  Abbey, 

St.  Augustine's  Cross,  and  an  archery  butt;  ancient  domestic  and  war  iin- 

plements  should  also  be  attempted. 
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NATUBE  STUDY. 

The  nature  work  should  deal  with  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  found  at  or 
near  the  open-air  school,  and  with  the  local  climate  and  soils.  The  various 
*•  subjects  "  should  not  be  isolated,  but  special  stress  should  be  laid  upon 
the  interdependence  of  plant  and  animal  life,  these  again  being  influenceil 
by  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  A  selection  may  therefore  be  made 
from  the  following,  according  to  the  powers  of  the  children  and  the  pre- 
vailing season,  etc. : 

1.  Earth  knowledge. — Lessons  on  various  rocks,  e.  g.,  clay,  sand,  gravel, 

flint,  chalk,  and  granite ;  the  types  of  scenery  produced  by  these  rocks. 

2.  Weather  observations — 

(1)  Wind,  rain,  dew,  hall,  snow,  and  fog. 

(2)  Information  concerning  the  barometer,  thermometer,  rain  gauge, 

anemometer,  and  sundial. 

(3)  Clouds  and  cloud  sketching. 

(4)  Elementary  Information  concfjrnlng  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

3.  Plant  and  animal  life — 

(1)  Awakening  in  hedgerow  and  pond — seeds,  buds,  primrose,  colts- 

foot, birds'  nests,  frog,  dragon  fly,  etc.    The  local  trees. 

(2)  Summer's   glory. — ^Buttercup,   daisy,   grasses,   rushes,   rose,   bee, 

wasp,  butterfly,  moth,  ant,  etc. 

(3)  The  season  o/  rest. — ^Evergreens,  hibernation,  etc.     Somt  of  the 

nature  lessons  will  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  gardening, 
for  which  there  Is  a  separate  syllabus. 

GARDENING. 

I 

1.  SMs. — ^Heavy  and  light  soils  and  their  preparation  for  crops. 

2.  Manures. — Natural  and  artificial. 

3.  Seeds. — Preparation  of  seed  bed  and  methods  of  sowing. 

4.  Transplanting. — ^When  and  how  to  transplant  seedlings. 

5.  Hmc  to  prolong  the  flowering  stage  of  a  plant 

6.  Fertilization  of  flowers  and  setting  of  seed ;  culture  of  various  fruits  and 

vegetables. 

7.  Garden   operations, — ^Watering,    digging,   double   and    bustard    trenching; 

hoeing.  Its  uses  In  clearing  weeds  and  conserving  water. 

8.  An  allotment, — Its  arrangement  and  care. 

9.  In  the  choice  of  plants  care  Is  taken  to  Include  those  most  useful  In  nature 

l««son8. 

10.  Exercises  in  profit  and  loss,  percentages,  etc..  based  on  garden  produce. 

Digging  and  preparation  of  clay  for  pottery. 

11.  Clay  modeling, 

MUSIC. 

Upper  division — 

1.  Breathing  exercises. 

2.  Voice  training.    Exercises  to  oo,  ah,  oh,  ay,  ee. 

3.  Ear-training.     Simple  phrases  consisting  of  four  notes,  time  and  tune 

combined. 

4.  Sight  rending— 

(a)  Tonic  sol-fa — time  and  tune  combimMl. 

(ft)  Staff — easy  passages  In  keys  C,  F,  G  In  2/4,  3/4,  and  4/4. 

97855*— Bull.  23—17 14 
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0.  The  iiKNlulator — the  first  flat  and  sharp  keya 
6.  Songs — 

(a)  "Who  U  Sylvia?" 
( 6 )  **  I  know  a  Bank.' 
(r)  "Oh  Mistress  Mine.' 
id)  "On  Wings  of  Song, 
(r)  "The  Ash  (Srove.' 
(/)  "  Spring  Song.' 
(g)  "Ye  Banks  and  Braes.'* 
Lower  Division — 

1.  Breathing  exercises. 

2.  Voit'e  training — \iAce  exercises  to  oo.  oh,  ah,  ay,  ec. 

3.  Ear  training.     Simple  phrases  consisting  of  three  notes. 

4.  Sight  reading — 

(a)  Tonic  sol-fa  time  and  tune  combined. 

(&)  SUIT— easy  passages  in  Key  C  in  2/4,  3/4,  and  4/4. 

5.  Songs — 

(a)  "Who  is  Sylvia?" 

(6)  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Songs  for  little  children. 

(c)  "  Ye  Banks  and  Braes." 

(d)  "The  Ash  Orove." 

(e)  "  Spring  Song." 

HANDWORK. 

Roys  <md  Girls — 

Modeling  in  plnsticine. 

Historical  and  gei>graphical  models. 

Ganlening,  including  clay  ni(Hleling  (see  separate  syllabus). 

Simple  repousse  work  in  connection  with  light  woodwork. 

Weaving  in  cane,  bast,  or  string  (younger  children). 

(traduate<l  exercises  in  paper,  cardboard,  and  wood  connected  with  sten- 
ciling, etc. 
(iirls  only — 

N(H*dlework  (see  separate  syllabus). 

Knitting. 
Hops  only — 

Simple  exercises  in  fretwork  and  wood  carving  (class  3). 

Ordinary  wwKlwork,  such  as  the  making  of  easy  models  (younger  boys) 
or  wind  screen,  tool  shed  (elder  boys). 

Metal  work  (zinc,  tin,  brass). 

Rustic  wi>odwork  (elder  boys). 

DRAWING. 

1.  Rough  sketches  to  Illustrate  various  lessons. 

2.  Water  color,  i)encil,  crayon,  and  chalk  work,  chiefly  to  Illustrate  the 

nature  lessons. 

3.  Simple  design  (elder  children). 

4.  Imagination  drawing  correlated  with  literature  «nd  history. 

NEEDIJCWORK. 

Classen  I  and  II — 

1.  Patching — calico,  print,  and  flannel. 

2.  Darning — stocking  >veb.  socks,  and  dresses. 

3.  Stitches  used  in  plain  needlework. 
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4.  Patterns  of  useful  garments  (blouses,  dresses,  underclothing,  pinafores. 

overalls)  taught  by  means  of  paper  folding. 
Measuring  material  required  and  finding  its  cost. 

5.  Knitting — fancy  stitches,  skullcaps,  etc. 

6.  Crocheting  with  cotton,  wool,  and  macrame  string. 

7.  Art  needlework. 
Classes  III  and  IV — 

1.  Various  stitches. 

2.  Making  clothes  for  dolls;  patterns  for  these  garments  to  be  taught  by 

means  of  paper  folding,  and  then  cut  out  in  material. 

ORGANIZED  GAMES. 

Boys — 

1.  Singing  games  (younger  boys). 

2.  Cricket,  football,  hockey,  and  rounders,  according  to  the  season  of  the 

year. 
Girls— 

1.  Singing  games. 

2.  Basket  ball. 

3.  Skipping. 

PHYSICAL   EXERCISE. 

1.  Marching  from  Plum  Lane  School  to  the  open-air  school,  and  vice  versa. 

2.  Breathing  exercises  (see  separate  syllabus). 

3.  Special  exercises  for  cold  weather. 

Bermerside  Open-Air  School^  Hcdifax^  England. — ^The  following 
program  from  the  Bermerside  Open- Air  School,  conducted  by  the 
city  of  Halifax  for  physically  debilitated  children,  is  typical  of  the 
arrangement  of  a  day  at  the  English  schools : 

w 

TIME  TABLE   AND   SYLLABUS. 

8.00  to   9.00.  Breakfast. 

9.00  to   9.20.  Prayers,  hymn,  Scripture  lesson. 

9.20  to   9.30.  Registration,  personal  inspection. 

9.30  to  10.00.  Nature  lesson. 

10.00  to  10.30.  Play,  lunch. 

10.30  to  10.45.  Singing. 

10.45  to  12.00.  Manual  work. 

12.00  to  12.30.  Preparation  for  dinner,  washing,  setting  table. 

12.30  to   1.30.  Dinner. 

1.30  to  3.30.  Sleep. 

3.30  to  4.00.  Play,  setting  tea  table. 

4.00  to   5.00.  Tea. 

5.00  to   5.45.  Reading,  telling  stories. 

5.45  to  6.15.  Games,  impromptu  plays,  etc. 

6.15  to  6.45.  Prayers,  supper,  home. 

English  programs  show  a  later  hour  of  dismissal  than  is  customary 
in  the  American  schools.  Most  English  schools  have,  following  the 
rest  period  in  the  afternoon,  a  short  school  session,  then  tea,  and 
outdoor  work  or  play  until  5.30  or  6  o'clock.    The  longer  summer 
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evenings  and  the  ease  of  transportation  make  this  possible  where 
it  would  not  be  feasible  in  the  United  States. 

Country  Schools  for  City  Children^  England, — Several  English 
cities  have  established  what  they  call  "  country  schools  for  city  chil- 
dren," to  which  anemic  and  debilitated  children  are  sent  for  summer 
vacations,  lasting  for  a  month  or  two,  and  where  they  receive  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  instruction. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  schools  is  the  Bowring  House 
Council  School  at  Roby,  near  Liverpool.  Here  the  curriculum  is 
based  entirely  on  nature  study.  The  reading  books  used  are  appro- 
priate to  country  life,  and  the  poems  studied  relate  to  nature  and 
its  teachings.  Stories  are  chosen  with  corresponding  games  and 
songs.  The  letters  sent  home  weekly  are  descriptive  of  surround- 
ings and  new  interest.  One  special  feature  of  the  school  curriculum 
is  the  opportunity  for  self-expression,  as  shown  in  illustrated  diaries 
and  calendars  which  decorate  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom,  as  well 
as  drawings  which  result  from  the  study  of  natural  surroundings. 
This  weekly  diary,  the  mounted  specimens,  and  the  productions  in 
clay  and  wood,  are  valuable  results  of  enlightened  observation  dur- 
ing country  rambles.  A  special  feature  is  a  course  of  lessons  on  the 
growth  of  trees,  given  weekly.  Children  learn  to  recognize  the  char- 
acteristics of  various  trees,  by  actual  observation,  and  a  friendly 
spirit  of  rivalry  exists  in  the  search  for  specimens  of  flora  and  fauna. 

The  boys  learn  to  distinguish  the  birds  by  their  various  notes,  and 
nests  are  found  and  carefully  examined.  Many  opportunities  thus 
arise  for  emphasizing  the  Value  of  bird  life.  Butterflies,  insects, 
frogs,  and  toads  are  studied.  The  children  notice  the  blossoming  of 
the  shrubs  and  fruit  trees,  and  the  effect  of  a  night's  frost  on  those 
that  are  not  sheltered.  They  make  a  note  of  the  moon  and  its  shape, 
night  by  night,  for  entry  in  their  diary  card. 

The  care  of  live  stock,  including  chickens,  ducks,  goat,  rabbits,  dog, 
cat,  canary,  and  two  donkeys,  proves  a  very  popular  occupation. 

School  gardens  provide  many  of  the  vegetables  used  at  the  table. 
Visits  are  made  to  places  of  special  interest  in  the  neighborhood,  as 
a  quarry,  brick  works,  a  pottery  plant,  an  old  church,  and  a  near-by 
farm. 

The  necessary  household  duties  occupy  the  first  part  of  the  morn- 
ing, each  child  having  a  special  task  to  perform.  Some  are  bed 
makers,  others  dust  the  rooms  or  peel  potatoes,  while  some  are  en- 
gaged in  washing  up,  and  others  in  boot  cleaning.  All  the  little  ones 
ere  kept  very  busy  with  the  cleaning  of  spoons  and  the  like.  The 
girls  also  are  taught  to  darn  the  stockings  and  mend  the  clothes  and 
make  the  working  aprons.  The  boys  take  part  in  the  household 
work  and  darning,  but  practical  woodwork  interests  them  more. 
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Under  direction  they  have  made  the  houses  and  runs  for  the  live 
stock. 

Thrift  is  encouraged  by  banking  the  children's  money  on  arrival, 
and  by  receiving  frequent  deposits.  "Shopping  days"  are  allov«^ed 
twice  a  week,  when  money  can  be  obtained  from  the  bank,  but  careful 
account  has  to  be  kept  of  the  expenditures. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  the  community  life  of  the  school 
is  related  to  the  studies  which  are  pursued. 

An  English  roof  school. — That  the  possibility  of  introducing  novel 
ideas  and  methods  into  the  curriculum  does  not  depend  wholly  upon 
a  country  location  for  the  school  is  shown  by  the  following  account 
of  a  school  on  an  English  roof. 

The  school  equipment  consists  of  a  block  of  blank  paper,  pencil, 
water  colors  or  pastel  material  for  handwork,  and  the  usual  school 
textbooks.  The  teachers  in  charge  keep  diaries  which  list  short  les- 
sons providing  as  much  individual  work  as  possible  to  the  children, 
and  in  which  are  entered  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  any  other 
points  worthy  of  notice. 

First  of  all,  in  the  morning  the  children  walk  about  the  roof,  which 
commands  an  expanse  of  40  miles  from  east  to  west.  Such  a  wide 
prospect  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  children  used  to  the  restricted 
view  of  London  streets.  Facing  the  sunny  hills  to  the  east,  they 
sing  an  opening  hymn.  Then,  grouped  in  the  sunshine,  some  count 
the  railings,  others  tell  how  many  more  are  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  and  they  check  each  other's  results.  They  find  out  by  actual 
measurements  how  many  feet  run  are  in  the  fence,  how  much  iron 
in  the  bars,  how  much  to  paint  so  many  feet,  how  many  bricks  in  the 
chimney  stacks,  how  long  is  the  playground,  how  high,  how  many 
square  feet  are  under  cover,  how  much  concrete  to  cover  the  floor, 
and  so  on.  The  older  pupils  find  the  cubical  contents  of  pipes,  the 
capacity  of  cisterns,  the  adequacy  of  gutters,  and  the  calculation  of 
height  by  the  length  of  shadows.  All  are  kept  busy,  with  a  foreman 
in  charge  of  each  group  of  six. 

For  the  geography  lesson  they  trace  out  the  direction  of  the  great 
roads  with  their  borrowed  telescopes,  follow  the  river,  get  the  posi- 
tion of  the  rising  ground,  and  with  their  hands  full  of  plasticine 
make  a  model  of  the  landscape  as  they  see  it.  From  these  models 
they  make  real  maps,  and  so  learn  the  relation  of  the  map  to  the 
landscape.  Older  children  may  draw  the  prominent  features  of  the 
prospect  on  one  side  of  a  glass  slip  and  transfer  this  to  paper,  care- 
fully naming  all  the  outstanding  features  of  the  landscape,  whether 
they  be  hilltop,  factory  shaft,  or  the  distant  wood. 

The  children  learn  about  the  clouds  as  they  discover  them  in  the 
sky,  and  draw  them  with  pale  washes  of  color  or  murky  sepia.  The 
kite  that  they  have  just  flown  over  the  railings,  and  the  toy  wind- 
mills that  they  have  each  made,  tell  them  of  the  winds,  the  shifting 
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direction  as  the  kite  travels  round,  and  the  force  as  their  tiny  mills 
whirr  in  a  flutter.  They  learn  about  light  and  shadow,  keep  a 
weather  chart,  and,  most  interesting  o^  all,  by  noting  and  marking 
the  moving  shadows  of  stationary  uprights  they  discover  something 
of  a  world  that  is  turning  and  moving. 

For  drawing,  they  go  to  large  rough  drawing  boards,  hung  on  the 
railings  by  rope  loops,  well  papered  to  give  a  smooth  surface.  In  the 
classroom  it  is  hard  to  do  any  but  tiny  drawings,  but  out  here  they 
make  life-size  copies.  The  younger  children  love  to  draw  on  the 
playground  floor,  and  they  are  allowed  to  do  this  with  colored  chalks. 
By  the  end  of  the  open-air  period  the  playground  is  a  perfect  mosaic 
of  sketches. 

History  and  English  can  always  be  acted,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
open-air  classes  gives  chances  for  working  out  little  plays  by  the 
children. 

American  open-air  school  currictdcL — ^Persons  who  have  visited 
open-air  schools  both  abroad  and  in  this  country  feel  that  in  many 
instances  American  teachers  are  simply  doing  indoor  work  out  of 
doors,  without  much  effort  at  new  methods  or  means  of  expressicm 
as  far  as  the  teaching  is  concerned.  However,  more  careful  study  of 
the  work  reveals  in  almost  every  instance  a  conscious  groping  for 
the  same  kind  of  freedom  of  curriculum  which  characterizes  open- 
air  schools  in  more  favorable  localities. 

School  gardens. — ^The  educational  value  of  the  school  garden  has 
not  been  overlooked,  even  in  schools  where  access  to  the  soil  is  diffi- 
cult, and,  everywhere  that  the  site  has  permitted,  the  garden  has 
been  made  a  special  feature  of  the  school.  In  Rochester  a  large  space 
has  been  set  aside  for  gardening.  Aside  from  the  preliminary 
preparation  of  the  ground,  all  the  work  is  done  by  the  children 
under  the  direction  of  a  woman  gardener.  The  school  is  in  session 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  summer  of  1914  they  raised  vegetables 
enough,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  to  supply  the  table  through 
the  summer  and  fall.  Tomatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  peas,  chard,  string 
beans,  and  sweet  corn  flourished. 

In  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  where  the  school  is  in  session  during 
10  months  only,  the  children  were  encouraged  to  come  on  certain  days 
during  the  summer  for  the  garden  lesson.  A  minister  living  near 
the  school  volunteered  his  services  as  instructor,  and  hired  help  to 
divide  the  land  into  plats,  each  8  by  10  feet,  and  to  apply  the  fer- 
tilizer. Each  child  was  allowed  one  of  these  plats  for  his  own 
ground,  and  what  he  raised  he  carried  home.  The  same  seeds  were 
planted  by  all  the  children — radishes,  lettuce,  beets,  onions,  butter 
beans,  and  sweet  com.  There  were  three  community  plats  where  the 
produce  was  raised  for  the  use  of  the  school.  As  a  result  of  this  work 
many  of  the  children  planted  gardens  at  home. 
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The  location  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Open- Air  Schools,  1 
and  2,  on  adjoining  roofs  of  the  Hull  House  in  Chicago  seemed  to 
prohibit  any  work  with  gardens,  but  a  near-by  roof  was  found  some- 
what sheltered  on  three  sides  from  prevailing  winds,  on  which  for 
the  last  three  summers  a  very  successful  flower  and  vegetable  garden 
has  been  maintained.  Large  boxes  were  carried  to  the  roof  and 
filled  with  soil.  The  vegetables  were  started  under  cold  frames  late 
in  April  and  early  in  May.  By  Jime  there  were  abundant  flowers, 
and  during  the  summer  a  small  crop  of  vegetables  was  produced. 
Perhaps  the  achievement  which  gave  the  children  the  greatest  pride 
was  a  harvest  of  150  ears  of  sweet  com. 

School  journeys, — ^The  school  journey,  as  practiced  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  other  countries,  is  described  elsewhere  in  this 
bulletin.^  English  work  was  started  in  1896  by  the  Bellenden  Road 
School,  Peckham.  The  plan  was  to  take  some  30  or  50  boys  by  train 
to  a  convenient  and  inexpensive  hotel,  and  use  that  as  a  center  for 
daily  expeditions.  The  idpa  spread  slowly,  but  the  board  of  educa- 
tion now  recognizes  for  purposes  of  the  attendance  grant,  "time 
occupied  by  visits  during  the  school  hours  to  places  of  educational 
value  or  interest,  or  by  field  work,  or  by  rambles."  (Code,  art.  44B.) 
The  London  County  Council  allows  teachers  and  classes  to  use  its 
tramways  at  reduced  rates,  and  where  they  can  not  be  used  the 
council  pays  part  of  the  traveling  expenses.  A  handbook  on  educa- 
tional visits  has  beeil  issued  which  lists  places  of  interest,  hours  when 
they  are  open,  subjects  of  educational  interest,  and  special  facilities. 
School  journeys  may  last  for  a  week  or  longer.  The  council  makes 
a  grant  of  not  more  than  $30  a  week,  or  $60  for  a  longer  period,  to 
pay  for  supplies,  teacher,  provide  equipment,  and  defray  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  the  teacher. 

The  teachers  interested  in  such  expeditions  have  formed  a  School 
Journey  Association,  which  publishes  the  School  Journey  Record. 
From  the  Torriano  Avenue  Guide,  the  following  aims  and  objects  are 
quoted : 

(1)  To  bring  teachers  and  scholars  into  closer  touch  with  one  another. 

(2)  To  foster  habits  of  good-fellowship,  self-reliance,  and  unselfishness. 

(3)  To  study  nature  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  possible  in  the  classroom. 

(4)  To  investigate  the  causes  which  produce  scenery. 

(5)  To  secure  rock,  plant,  and  animal  specimens  near  London. 

(6)  To  acquire  the  habit  of  learning  from  the  world  at  large,  as  well  as 

from  books. 

(7)  To  extend  our  knowledge  of  mankind,  past  and  present. 

(8)  To  make  a  special  study  of  a  port  (Harwich). 

(9)  To  observe  various  forms  of  labor,  "  especially  the  naval,"  and  so  obtain 

a  better  idea  as  to  what  we  are  fitted  for. 

(10)  To  gain  health  and  vigor  from  a  week's  life  at  the  seashore. 

(11)  To  learn  how  to  spend  a  holiday  intelligently  and  happily. 

^  See  p.  155. 
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With  the  developinent  of  the  work,  a  large  number  of  hotels,  farms, 
cottages,  and  country  camps  have  been  listed  which  can  be  used  as 
centers  for  expeditions.  The  cost  of  the  journeys  varies  considerably. 
Some  schools  keep  the  pro  rata  cost  down  to  $1.50  a  week.  The  ex- 
peditions are  planned  for  normally  well  children,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  could  not  be  undertaken  in  moderation  for  the 
physically  debilitated. 

In  Italy,  where  inclement  weather  does  not  so  often  need  to  be 
considered,  whole  classes  may  be  seen  carrying  light-weight  portable 
desks  and  knapsacks,  and  journeying  from  place  to  place  under  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced,  teacher.  Wherever  the  locality  invites 
them,  they  can  unstrap  their  desks,  chairs,  and  conduct  an  informal 
recitation. 

Very  little  work  of  this  sort  has  been  done  as  yet  in  the  United 
States,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  more  widely 
undertaken. 

Playground  classes. — Another  form  of  open-air  education  in- 
creasingly in  use  in  England  is  the  so-called  playground  class.  This 
simply  means  that  certain  classes  go  to  the  playground  for  recita- 
tion. Detroit,  Mich.,  where  most  of  the  schools  have  large,  shady 
yards,  removed  from  the  business  streets,  tried  a  similar  plan  several 
years  ago  with  considerable  success.  It  is  only  practicable  where 
the  yard  is  attractive  and  removed  from  noise  and  dust.  Contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  the  teacher,  wlierever  such  classes  have  been 
conducted  it  has  been  found  that  the  attention  of  the  children  has 
been  excellent,  and  that  discipline  has  caused  no  difficulty. 

Physical  exercises. — ^The  place  of  physical  culture  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  an  open-air  school  has  been  much  discussed.  Some  physicians 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  forbid  any  form  of  violent  exercise  for  the 
children  in  an  open-air  school  class.  Most,.however,have  recognized 
the  value  of  properly  supervised  exercise  adapted  to  the  need  of  the 
individual  child.  The  Swedish  remedial  exercises  are  frequently  used 
and  highly  recommended  by  teachers  in  the  foreign  schools.  Breath- 
ing exercises  are  sometimes  given  with  the  children  stripped  to  the 
waist,  so  that  the  instructor  can  obsen-e  the  chest  formation  and  the 
action  of  the  lungs. 

The  teachers  at  the  Ethical  Culture  School  in  New  York  City 
believe  that  play  constitutes  "  perhaps  the  largest  single  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  open-air  school  children."  Only  once  a  day,  in 
this  school,  does  one  lesson  follow  another  without  the  intervention 
of  recess  or  lunch  and  rest  period,  and  then  there  is  a  o-minutes'  in- 
termission devoted  to  vigorous  play.  If  a  child  has  become  nervous 
or  confused  in  one  lesson,  he  has  time  to  regain  his  poise  and  start 
afresh  in  the  following  period.     Besides,  intellectual  food,  just  as 
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physical  food,  needs  time  for  digestion,  and  during  this  time  stuffing 
is  harmful. 

Education  means  growth. — If  the  function  of  all  well-directed 
education  is  to  foster  growth,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  open- 
air  school  affords  that  opportunity  in  large  measure.  Most  children 
who  apply  for  admission  at  American  open-air  schools  come  with 
previous  school  records  of  poor  attendance,  low-grade  scholarship, 
and  depleted  energy.  The  transformation  which  takes  place  in  their 
attitude  toward  school  and  toward  life  is  universally  recognized. 
To  free  a  child  from  such  handicaps  before  they  have  seriously 
affected  his  career  is  the  inspiring  task  set  before  the  teacher  of  the 
open-air  school.  Toward  its  accomplishment  every  facility  of  edu- 
cational organization  and  curriculum  should  be  directed. 


Chapter  XIII. 

RESULTS  OP  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  United  States  it  is  an  accepted  theory  that  every  child 
should  have  at  least  that  amount  of  formal  education  \^hich  is  meas- 
ured by  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  grammar  school.  In  recwit 
years  attention  and  interest  have  centered  increasingly  on  the  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  children  who  do  not  achieve  this  minimum 
standard.  Our  attention  would  have  been  called  to  this  subject 
earlier  if  these  pupils  had  accumulated  in  the  schools.  Children 
leave  school  both  because  they  succeed  and  because  they  fail,  and  the 
public  has  accommodatingly  absorbed  the  failures  as  well  as  the 
successes. 

Health  inspection  of  school  children  and  the  general  advance  in 
social  work  have  been  factors  largely  responsible  for  the  new  atti- 
tude on  this  subject.  The  public  now  wants  to  know  to  what  degree 
adverse  physical,  economic,  and  environmental  conditions  are  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  children  to  get  at  least  through  the  grammar 
school.  On  page  161  of  his  book  on  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools 
Dr.  Ayres  gives  a  table  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  definite 
statements,  though  by  no  means  final,  yet  made  as  to  the  effect  of 
physical  handicaps  on  school  progress.  The  table,  based  on  a  study 
of  3,304  children,  in  1908,  gives  the  years  required  by  defective  and 
nondefective  children  to  complete  the  eight  grades  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City. 

Years  required  to  eomplete  eight  grades. 

Children  with —  Years. 

No  defects 8. 0 

Defective   vision 8.0 

Defective  teeth 8. 5 

Defective  breathing 8.  6 

Hyi)ertrophled  tonsils 8. 7 

Adenoids 9.1 

Enlarged  glands .9. 2 

Dr.  Ayres  further  says : 

If  these  figures  are  substantially  significant  for  all  New  York  City  school 
children,  their  educational  and  economic  Import  is  great.  According  to  the 
data,  the  child  with  seriously  defective  teeth  requires  half  a  year  more  than  a 
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nondefective  child  to  complete  the  eight  grades.  About  one-half  of  the  children 
have  seriously  defective  teeth.  The  handicap  Imposed  by  defective  breathing 
means  six-tenths  of  a  year.  About  one  child  in  seven  has  defective  breath- 
ing. The  child  with  hypertrophled  tonsils  takes  about  seven-tenths  of  a  year 
more  than  he  should.  About  one  child  In  every  four  has  hypertrophled  tonsils. 
The  extra  time  required  by  the  child  with  adenoids  Is  about  one  and  one-tenth 
years.  About  one  child  in  eight  has  adenoids.  The  pupil  with  enlarged  glands 
requires  one  and  two-tenths  years  extra.  Nearly  half  of  the  children  have 
enlarged  glands. 

Dr.  Ayres  points  out  that  these  figures  are  confined  to  one  city 
and  to  a  comparatively  small  group  of  children,  and  warns  against 
any  large  generalization.  However,  the  figures  are  significant  as 
an  indication.  Health  inspection  in  public  schools  has  everywhere 
shown  that  a  large  percentage  of  school  children  have  physical 
defects  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  open-air  school  has  definitely  undertaken  to  deal  with  school 
children  from  the  health  side;  consequently,  in  reports  of  nearly 
all  the  open-air  schools  where  results  are  given  they  are  largely  in 
terms  of  physical  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  usual  public- 
school  records  are  mainly  concerned  with  intellectual  attainments 
and  school  attendance. 

There  is  widespread  interest  in  the  results  of  open-air  school  work. 
Perhaps  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  are  about  the  effect 
of  open-air  schools  on  the  grade  standing  of  the  children.  This  is 
€Si)ecially  true  of  teachers  and  school  authorities.  Long  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  passing  examinations  and  making  grades,  and 
the  fact  that  the  teachers  themselves  are  ranked  according  to  their 
success  in  getting  children  through  the  course  in  a  given  time,  ac- 
count for  the  interest  on  this  point. 

The  child  needs  both  health  and  education.  It  profits  him  little 
to  achieve  the  school  work  if  he  loses  his  health.  The  problem  is  to 
use  the  eight  years  which  are  required  by  the  compulsory-education 
law^  from  each  child  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  give  him  the  maximum 
of  both  physical  fitness  and  training  for  service. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin  an  effort  was  made  to  secure 
as  accurate  data  as  possible  on  both  physical  and  intellectual  results 
in  open-air  school  work.  The  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  *  did  not  cover  the  matter  of  school 
standing,  but  it  did  call  for  points  concerning  the  physical,  social, 
and  economic  conditions  of  children.  The  school  standing  and 
progress  of  the  children  in  Chicago  open-air  schools  were  studied 
independently,  however,  and  the  findings  will  be  made  a  part  of 
this  chapter. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  some  of  the  points  on  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  children  directly  before  his 

^  See  Chap.  III. 
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mind  while  considering  results,  a  slight  repetition  may  be  warranted. 
The  questionnaire  was  answered  for  598  open-air  school  children 
in  Chicago  and  for  620  children  in  open-air  schools  from  other 
cities.  The  average  number  of  members  in  the  families  of  all  the 
open-air  children  in  the  study  was  6.15,  and  the  average  number 
of  rooms  to  the  family  4  plus.  The  income  in  more  than  85  per 
cent  of  the  families  was  about  one-half  the  amount  set  in  the  stand- 
ards established  by  different  authorities  mentioned  in  the  chapter 
on  social  and  economic  conditions. 

The  children  of  the  open-air  schools  for  practically  all  of  the 
cities  for  which  returns  were  made  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
physical  needs.  In  the  following  table  the  symptoms  which  are 
largely  determinative  in  the  selection  of  children  are  grouped  under 
the  general  head  of  "Principal  diagnostic  findings,"  and  cover 
tuberculosis,  anemia,  malnutrition,  chronic  heart  troubles,  and  bron- 
chitis. Other  defects,  such  as  diseased  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  decayed 
teeth,  are  given  in  another  division,  together  with  data  on  defects 
corrected.  Each  general  division  is  indicated  by  heavy  lines.  The 
table  gives  typical  conditions  and  results.  It  does  not,  in  most 
cases,  include  all  the  open-air  school  children  of  the  city  reporting. 
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The  material  in  the  above  table  gives  some  indication  of  the  health 
activities  carried  on  in  open-air  schools.    A  summary  is  given  below :  . 

CONDITION    ON    ADMISSION.  CONDITION    ON    DISCHABOB. 

Of  698  Chicago  open-air  scbool  cbil- 
dren — 

188  had  diseased  tonsils 81  children,  L  e.,  43  per  cent,  had  tonsils  remoTed. 

165  had  adenoids 65  children,  1.  e.,  40  per  cent,  had  adenoids  removed. 

406  had  decayed  teeth 847  children,  1.  e.,  74  per  cent,  had  teeth  corrected. 

152  had  defective  eyes 94  children,  i.  e.,  62  per  cent,  had  Improved. 

36  had  defective  ears 14  children,  1.  e.,  88  per  cent,  had  Improved. 

89  had  defective  nose 26  children,  1.  e.,  29  per  cent,  had  Improved. 

CONDITION   ON    ADMISSION.  CONDITION   ON   DISCHARGE. 

Of  620  open-air  school  children  from 
different  cltle»-^ 

175  had  diseased  tonsils 78  children,  1.  e.,  48  per  cent,  had  tonsils  removed. 

131  had  adenoids 73  children,  1.  e.,  56  per  cent,  had  adenoids  removed. 

347  had  decayed  teeth 190  children,  1.  e.,  64  per  cent,  had  teeth  corrected. 

97  had  defective  eyes 68  children,  1.  e.,  60  per  cent,  had  improved. 

11  had  defective  ears 6  children,  L  e.,  45  per  cent,  had  Improved. 

3  had  defective  nose 1  child,  1.  e.,  83  per  cent,  had  improved. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  308  other  minor  defects,  of  which  255 
were  improved  on  discharge. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  haemoglobin  tests  applied 
to  children  in  open-air  schools  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  school 
year  1913-14»    The  Tallquist  test  was  used : 

Of  434  Chicago  open-air  school  children — 

295,  or  68  per  cent,  gained  an  average  of  8  to  9  points. 
15,  or  3  per  cent,  lost. 
124,  or  29  per  cent,  remained  the  same. 
Of  227  open-air  school  children  from  different  cities — 

181,  or  79  per  cent,  gained  an  average  of  7  to  8  points. 
8,  or  4  per  cent,  lost. 
38,  or  17  per  cent,  remained  the  same. 

Answers  to  the  questionnaire  on  the  points  covering  cleanliness, 
ventilation,  regularity  of  meals,  hours  of  retiring,  etc.,  were  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory.  However,  they  were  fairly  well  covered 
in  the  case  of  154  families  representing  210  children  in  four  of  the 
Chicago  open-air  schools.  In  these  schools  the  nurses  gave  special 
attention  to  cooperation  with  the  home,  and  the  results  show  that 
there  is  a  fruitful  field  for  effort  in  this  line.  It  should  be  under-, 
stood,  however,  that  the  same  results  were  often  secured  in  other 
open-air  schools,  because  everywhere  there  is  more  or  less  direct  effort 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  physicians,  nurses,  and  others  connected  with 
the  school  to  secure  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  home. 

When  the  children  entered,  118,  or  76.6  per  cent,  of  the  154  families 
represented  kept  their  homes  passably  clean.  On  discharge  this 
number  had  arisen  to  148  families,  or  to  96  per  cent.  Similarly,  96 
families,  or  62.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  had,  when  the  children  were 
admitted,  satisfactory  provisions  for  ventilation,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  year  this  number  had  been  increased  to  152  families,  or  all  but  2. 
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Only  94  of  the  210  children  were  supplied  in  the  beginning  with 
regular  meals  at  home.  At  the  close  this  number  had  been  increased 
to  186.  Again,  when  the  children  first  entered,  only  85  of  them  went 
to  bed  before  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year's 
work  this  number  had  been  increased  to  174.  On  admission  160  of 
the  children,  all  tubercular,  were  compelled  to  share  their  beds  with 
others.     On  discharge  this  number  had  been  reduced  to  118. 

The  home  conditions  of  open-air  school  children  have  been  more 
fully  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  social  and  economic  conditions. 

Inadequate  income,  overcrowding,  and  lack  of  conveniences  are 
definite  and  serious  handicaps.  However,  it  is  possible  in  most  of 
these  homes  to  make  certain  improvements,  and  even  the  most  dis- 
couraged families  have  responded  to  resourceful  efforts  of  nurses, 
teachers,  and  others  to  improve  conditions.  Some  of  the  families 
have  been  moved  to  better  quarters,  back  porches  have  been  made  into 
sleeping  rooms,  tents  put  up  in  back  yards,  cots  purchased  to  give 
the  child  a  bed  to  himself,  diets  secured,  instruction  given  oh  the 
preparation  of  food,  hours  of  retiring,  and  regularity  of  meals,  and 
many  other  definite  services  of  this  kind  have  been  rendered.  Few 
people  habitually  do  the  best  they  can,  and  when  an  interested  and 
enlightened  person  enters  such  homes  and  makes  the  welfare  of  the 
little  child  the  point  of  interest  and  contact,  and  when  real  help,  not 
merely  good  natured  but  impractical  advice,  is  offered,  a  great  change 
may  take  place. 

GAINS  IN  WEIGHT. 

Gain  in  weight  is  perhaps  the  best  single  index  of  a  child's  physical 
progress  and  condition.  In  discussing  this  phase  of  the  subject  it  is 
desirable  to  have  an  established  norm. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  two  tables  have  been  used :  First,  that 
published  by  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  in  The  Diseases  of  Infancy  and 
Childhood,  1912  (p.  20).  This  table  is  based  on  a  study  by  Dr. 
Bowditch  of  4,327  boys  and  3,681  girls  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 
These  were  normal  average  children  of  American  parentage.  The 
children  were  weighed  with  their  clothing  on.  Most  of  the  children 
in  open-air  schools  are  weighed  stripped.  The  second  table  was 
compiled  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  and  was  the  result  of 
a  study  of  2,788  Chicago  schoolboys  and  3,471  Chicago  schoolgirls. 
This  study  was  published  in  Child  Study  Report  No.  2  (pp.  12  ff.), 
1900.  These  children  were  also  weighed  with  their  clothing  on. 
The  investigation  covered  all  the  children  in  certain  schools,  and 
therefore  included  many  anemic  and  undernourished  children.  No 
racial  distinction  was  made.  This  is  one  explanation  for  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  tables. 
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In  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  weight  of  children,  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  made  careful  computations  as  to  the  weight  of  clothing 
by  age  and  sex.  It  found  that  the  average  weight  for  boys'  clothing 
was  5.8  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight ;  that  of  the  girls'  5.2  per  cent 
of  the  gross  weight. 

The  following  tables  give  Holt's  standard  and  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  standard  of  weights  by  age  and  sex.  The  columns 
headed  "Gross  weight"  are,  respectively.  Holt's  standard  and  the 
board  of  education  standard.  The  figures  in  the  net-weight  col- 
umns are  obtained  b^  deducting  5.8  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight  of 
the  boys  and  5.2  per  cent  of  the  girls.  The  net  yearly  gain  is 
obtained  by  comparing  the  net  weights  on  admission  and  on  discharge. 

A  table  gives  the  weight  of  clothing  by  age  and  sex  and  is  obtained 
by  applying  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  standard  of  5.8  per 
cent  and  5.2  per  cent,  respectively,  for  boys  and  girls  to  the  gross 
weights  given  by  Holt  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 


Normal  weight,  in  pounds,  for  hoys. 


Ages. 


5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Holt's  standard. 

C  hicago  Board  of  Education 
standard. 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Gross 

weight 

yearly 

Gross 

weight 

yearly 

weight 

(5.8  per 

gain 

weight 

(clothing 

included). 

(5.8  per 

gain 

(clothing 
included). 

cent  gross 

(same 

cent  gross 

(same 

weight 

percentage 
deducted). 

weight 

percentage 
deductea). 

deducted). 

-  • 

deducted). 

41.2 

38.8 
42.5 
46.6 

45.1 

3.7 
4.1 

43.52 
47.66 

41.00 
44.90 

49.5 

3.90 

64.5 

51.3 

4.7 

52.52 

49.47 

4.57 

60.0 

56.5 

5.2 

58.07 

54.70 

5.23 

66.6 

62.7 

6.2 

63.30 

59.63 

4.93 

72.4 

68.2 

5.5 

68.85 

64.86 

5.23 

79.8 

75.2 

7.0 

75.30 

71.93 

7.07 

88.3 

8;).  2 

8.0 

83.98 

79.11 

7.18 

99.3 

93.5 

10.3 

94.14 

88.68 

9.75 

110.8 

104.4 

10.9 

105.82 

99.68 

11.00 

123.7  ' 

116.5 

12.1 

117.39 

110.58 

10.90 

Normal  weighty  in  pounds,  for  girls. 

Holt's  standard. 

Chicago 

Board  of  Education 
standard. 

Ages. 

Gross 

weight 

(clothing 

included). 

Net 
weight 
(5.2  per 

cent  gross 
weight 

deducted). 

Net 

yearly 

gam 

(.same 

percentage 

deducted). 

Gross 

weight 

(clothing 

included). 

Net 
weight 
(5.2  per 

cent  gross 
weight 

deducted). 

Net 

yearly 

gain 

(same 

percentage 

deducted). 

5 

39. 8               37. 7 

6 

43.8 

48.0 

52.9 

57.5 

64.1 

70.3 

81.4 

91.2 

100.3 

108.4 

113.0  1 

41.5 
45.5 
50.1 
54.5 
60.3 
66.8 
77.2 
86.5 
95.1 
102.9 
107.1  ' 

3.8 
4.0 
4.6 
4.4 
6.3 
6.0 
10.4 
9.3 
8.6 
7.8 
4.2 

41.61 
46.25 
50.74 
55.69 
61.29 
67.61 
75.79 
85.94 
97.50 
106.19 
111.69 

39.45 
43.85 
48.10 
52.79 
58.10 
64.09 
71.86 
81.57 
92.43 
100.69 
105.88 

7 

4.40 

8 : 

4.25 

9 

4.69 

10 

5.31 

11 

5  99 

12 

7  77 

13 

9.71 

14 

10.86 

15 

8.86 

16 

5.18 

97855**-— BnU.  23—17- 


-15 
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Weight,  in  poundM,  of  clothing. 


B079. 

Girls. 

Agw. 

Holt. 

Board  of 
Education. 

Holt. 

Bonrlof 
Edncatloa. 

6 ! 

2.1    

6 

2.6 
2.9 
3.2 
3.S 
3.9 
4.2 
4.6 
5.1 
5.8 
6.4 
i               7.2 

2.52 
2.76 
3.06 
3.37 
8.67 
3.99 
4.37 
4.87 
6.46 
6.14 
6.81 

2.3  ,              2.16 

7 

2.5  '               2.40 

8 

2.8  .               2.r4 

9 

3.0  .               2.90 

10 

3.3                 3.19 

11 

3.7                 3  S3 

12 

4.2                 3.92 

l.'l     .       .     . 

4.7                  4.47 

14 

5.2 '           5.cr: 

15 

5.5            s.n 

16 

5.9                 SlU 

As  noted  elsewhere,  the  average  pain  in  weight  for  all  of  the  Chicago 
open-air  vschool  children  was  4.95  pounds,  and  the  average  gain  for 
the  children  in  open-air  schools  in  other  cities,  4.73  pounds.  In 
order  to  know  whether  gains  in  weight  are  significant,  they  should 
be  studied  by  age  and  sex  and  should  be  compared  with  established 
norms  for  children  of  the  same  age  and  sex.  Gains  in  weight  stated 
as  isolated  facts  may  mislead  the  person  who  deals  with  the  figures. 
They  often  sound  large,  when  perhaps  they  are  below  what  the  child 
should  have  gained  in  a  given  period.  Rapid  gains  in  weight  in  the 
early  weeks  or  months  in  an  open-air  school  are  likely  to  be  obtained, 
es[)ecially  where  meals  are  served  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  school. 

Studies  of  gains  in  weight  in  Chicago  open-air  and  open-window 
schools  are  indicated  in  the  tables  following.  They  give  the  weight 
on  admission,  the  year's  gain,  and  the  percentage  of  gain  of  169 
girls  and  165  boys,  who  were  in  Chicago  open-air  and  open- window 
schools  the  entire  school  year  1913-14,  together  with  corresponding 
figures  for  pupils  of  the  same  age,  according  to  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  standard  and  that  of  Holt. 

Pcrreninffe  of  gain  in  tceight  made  by  16f)  girls  and  165  hoys  in  Chicago  open-nir 
HvhfH)lH  the  full  school  year  19t3-H,  compared  with  the  percentage  of  gain  t» 
ireiyht  of  children  of  the  same  age,  <m  established  in  the  standards  by  HoU 
and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 

GIRLS. 


Ages. 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

7 

4 

10 
27 
20 
28 
33 
21 
22 
4 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Actual 
avem^e 
weight 

at  be- 
ginning 
of  school 

year. 


Pounds, 
43.9 
47.1 
50.7 
52.3 
55.8 
62.7 
72.0 
76.4 
77.5 


Actual 
average 

gain 
during 
school 

year 
1913-14. 


Pounds. 
2.4 
4. 
4. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
10.2 
8.5 
5.2 


Per 

cent  of 

gain. 


Per  cent. 
5.5 
9.5 
8.7 
8.4 
9.9 


10.4 
14.2 
11.1 

6.7 


Holt's  standard. 


Normal 
weight. 


Pounds. 
41.5 
45.5 
50.1 
54.5 
60 
66 
77.2 
86.5 
95.1 


8 
8 


Normal 
gain. 


Pounds, 
4.0 
4.6 
4.4 
6.3 
6.0 
10.4 
9.3 
8.6 
7.8 


Per 

cent  of 
gain. 


Percent. 

9.6 
10.1 

8.8 
11.6 

9.9 
15.6 
12.0 

9.9 

8.2 


Board  of  Educatton. 


Normal 
wel^t. 


Pounds. 
39.5 
43.8 
48.1 
52.8 
58.1 
64.1 
71.9 
81.5 
91.8 


Normal 
gain. 


Ponni*. 

4.4 
4.3 
4.7 
5.3 
6.0 
7.8 
9.7 
10.9 
8.9 


Per 

oaatof 
gain. 


Per  cat, 

ll.l 

9.8 

9.8 

10.0 

las 

12.3 

13.5 

13.4 

9.7 
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Percentage  of  gain  in  weight  made  by  169  girls  and  165  hoys  in  Chicago  open-air 
schools  the  full  school  year  1913-14^  compared  with  tJie  percentage  of  gain  in 
weight  of  children  of  the  same  age,  a4t  established  in  the  standards  by  Holt 
and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education— Continued. 

BOYS. 


Ages. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Actual 

Actual 

Holt's  standard. 

average 
weight 

at  be- 
ginning 
of 

school 

average 
gain 

during 

school 
year 

1913-14. 

Per 

cent  of 

gain. 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

Normal 
weight. 

Normal 
gain. 

Per 

cent  of 

gain. 

year. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Percent, 

Pounds. 

PouTids. 

Percent. 

6 

41.1 

3.7 

9.0 

42.5 

4.1 

9.6 

13 

46.9 

2.9 

6.2 

46.6 

4.7 

10.1 

21 

49.9 

3.7 

7.4 

51.3 

5.2 

10.1 

24 

58.3 

4.1 

7.0 

56.5 

6.2 

11.0 

28 

59.7 

5.0 

8.4 

62.7 

5.5 

8.8 

18 

63.4 

6.1 

9.6 

68.2 

7.0 

10.3 

29 

69.4 

7.0 

10.1 

75.2 

8.0 

10.6 

14 

72.1 

9.1 

11.2 

83.2 

10.3 

12.4 

9 

79.9 

10.8 

13.5 

93.5 

10.9 

11.6 

3 

67.6 

5.2 

7.7 

104.4 

12.1 

11.6 

Board  of  Education. 


Normal 
weight. 


Pounds. 
41.0 
44.9 
49.5 
54.7 
59.7 
64.8 
71.9 
79.0 
88.7 
99.7 


Normal 
^n. 


Pounds. 
3.9 
4, 
5. 
4. 
5. 
7. 
7, 
9.7 
11.0 
10.9 


,6 
,2 
.9 
,2 
.1 
.2 


Per 

cent  of 

gain. 


Per  cent. 

9.5 

10.2 

10.5 

8.9 

8.7 

10.9 

10.0 

12.3 

12.4 

10.9 


Perhaps  the  only  comment  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  large  gains 
in  weight  made  during  adolescent  growth  occur  a  year  or  more  later 
with  the  open-air  school  children  than  with  those  indicated  in  the 
other  standards. 

Weight  of  same  girls  and  boys  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  191S-H  com- 
pared with  the  standard  set  by  Holt  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  for 
jnipHs  of  the  same  age. 

GIRLS. 


Ages. 


7. 
8. 
9. 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
lo 


Number 
of  pupils. 


4 

10 
27 
20 
28 
33 
21 
22 
4 


Actual 
average 
weight. 


Pounds. 
46.3 
51.6 
55.1 
56.7 
61.3 
69.2 
82.2 
84.9 
82.7 


Normal  weights  ao- 
c<»rding  to— 


Holt. 


Pounds. 
45.5 
50.1 
54.5 
60.8 
66.8 
77.2 
86.5 
Qj-l 
102.9 


Chicago 
Boaroof 
Educa- 
tion. 


Pounds. 
43.9 
48.1 
62.8 
58.1 
64.1 
71.9 
81.6 
92  4 
100.7 


BOYS. 


/ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 ' 


6 

44.8 

46.6 

13 

49.9 

51.3 

21 

53.6 

56.5 

24 

62  4 

62.7 

28 

64.7 

68.2 

18 

69.5 

7.1.2 

29 

76.4 

83.2 

14 

81.2 

93.5 

9 

90.7 

104.4 

3 

72.8 

116.5 

44.9 
49.5 
64.7 
59.6 
64.9 
71.9 
79.1 
88.7 
99.7 

iia6 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  the  average  gain  for  the  Chicago  children 
was  a  little  larger  than  the  average  for  the  combined  number  of 
children  reported  from  other  cities.  In  considering  these  tables  the 
physical  condition  of  these  children  should  constantly  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  figures  for  the  Chicago  children,  as  well  as  the  children 
from  other  cities,  covered  only  the  10  months'  school  year.  The 
figures  given  by  Holt  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  are  for 
a  full  year.  In  the  case  of  60  Chicago  children  who  were  in  the  open- 
air  schools  two  full  school  years,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  weight 
during  the  summer  months.  Of  the  60  children,  30  gained,  27  lost, 
and  3  remained  the  same.  It  resulted  in  an  average  increase  of 
twenty-two  one-hundredths  of  a  pound  for  the  whole  group.  With 
one  exception  the  schools  studied  were  in  session  only  five  days  a 
week,  and  most  of  them  only  the  usual  school  hours.  In  most  in- 
stances there  were  two  meals  a  day  at  the  school.  In  the  Chicago 
schools  the  food  values  average  1,100  calories  per  pupil  per  day.  It 
is  the  experience  in  the  Chicago  open-air  schools  that  children  lose 
in  weight  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  on  holiday  vacations. 

In  this  connection  there  are  presented  herewith  certain  data  on 
the  increase  in  weight  of  children  in  open-air  schools  in  England, 
which  are  taken  from  tlie  report  of  the  school  medical  officer  on  open- 
air  schools  to  the  education  committee  of  the  London  Countv  Council, 
March,  1913.  The  tables  give  results  obtained  with  93  children  who 
were  in  the  Birley  House  open-air  school  in  the  school  year  1911-12, 
These  children  were  admitted  to  the  school  by  the  examining  medical 
officer  on  account  of  the  following  conditions : 

Malnutrition  and  general  poor  physique 30 

Family  history  of  or  signs  suggesting  phthisis 22 

Phthisis 19 

Anemia 9 

Chest  conditions  (nontuberciilar) 4 

Enlargement  of  glands 5 

Other  conditions i 4 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  weight  (expressed  in  kilo- 
grams) of  these  children,  by  ages,  on  admission  to- the  Birley  House 
school,  compared  with  the  corresponding  averages  of  all  London 
elementary  school  children.  (A  kilogram  equals  a  little  more  than 
2.2  pounds.) 
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Birley  House  school  children  compared  with  all  London  elementary  school 

children  as  to  average  weight. 


Boys. 


Age  last  birthday. 


7.. 
8.. 
9-- 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Birley 

House 

children. 


4 
4 

7 

7 

11 

11 

3 


Average 
weight 
on  ad- 
mission. 


Kikh 
gramt. 
22L57 
22.32 
23.78 
28.77 
28.62 
34.26 
33.13 


Average 
weight 

of  all 

L.  C.  C. 

school 

boys. 


KUo- 
gramg. 

».47 
25.46 
27.59 
29.25 
32.46 
36.40 


Oirls. 


Age  last  birthday. 


7. 
8. 
9. 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Number 
of  chil- 
dren. 


1 
4 

9 
7 
7 
8 
2 


Average 
weight 
on  ad- 
mission. 


Kilo- 
fframs. 
20.70 
19.10 
23.10 
26.35, 
27.80 
28.81 
35.30 


A  vera  ^ 
of  all 

L.  C  C 
schoo] 
boys. 


Kilo- 
grams. 


22.92 
25.00 
27.16 
29.87 
33.32 
37.71 


1  Not  recorded. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  every  instance  the  open-air  school  children 
on  admission  were  below  the  average  weights  of  "  all  London  County 
Council  school  children." 

The  next  table  shows  the  average  gain  in  weight  in  kilograms  in 
each  age  group  during  the  40  weeks  covered  by  the  study,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  averages  of  all  London  elementary  school 
children. 

Birley  House  school  children  compared  with  all  London  elementary  school 

children  as  to  average  gain  in  weight. 


Boys. 

Oirls. 

Ag9  last  birthday. 

Birley 

House 

children. 

Average 

eainin 

40  weeks. 

Average 

gain  in 

standard 

boys. 

Age  last  birthday. 

Number 

of 
children. 

Average 

gain  in 

40  weeks. 

Average 

gain  in 

stondard 

girls. 

7 

11 

11 

3 

Kilo- 
grams, 
2.7 
1.7 
2.2 
2.7 
2.7 
3.8 
4.3 

Kno- 
grams, 

1.78 
1.78 
2.33 
2.89 
2.67 

7 

1 
4 

9 

7 
7 
8 
2 

Kilo- 
grams. 
1.6 
3.9 
2.9 
3.4 
3.5 
4.2 
4.9 

Kilo- 
grams, 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1.89 

10 

2.42 

11 

2.89 

12 

3.33 

13 

3.67 

^  Xot  recorded. 


The  same  report  gives  another  table  which  shows  the  average 
weekly  gain  in  weight  in  kilograms  at  various  ages  compared  with 
the  corresponding  average  weekly  gain  of  all  London  elementary 
school  children. 
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Birley  House  children  compared  toith  all  London  elementary  school  children^  as 

to  average  weekly  gain  in  weight. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Age  last  birthday. 

BIrley 

House 

children. 

Average 

weekly 

gain. 

Average 

weekly 

gain  in 

standard 

boys. 

1 
i 

Age  last  birthday. 

BIrley 

House 

children. 

Average 

weekly 

gain. 

Average 

weekly 

gain  in 

standard 

girls. 

7 

11 
11 
13 

KiUh 
granu. 
0.07 
.04 
.05 
.07 
.07 
.10 
.11 

Kilo- 
grama. 

7 

1 
4 
9 
7 
7 
8 
2 

KOo- 
grama. 
0.04 
.10 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.10 
.13 

Kiio- 
grama. 

8 

0.04 
.04 
.04 
.06 
.07 
.07 

8 

0.04 

U 

9 

.03 

10 

i  10 

.06 

11 

11 

.07 

12.. V 

12 

.08 

13 

13 

.03 

The  Birley  House  school  was  in  session  six  days  a  week,  from  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6  in  the  afternoon.  The  children  were 
given  three  meals  a  day  at  this  school. 

A  haemoglobin  test  was  also  made  of  these  children.  Quoting 
again  from  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  London  County 
Council : 

Some  measure  of  improved  conditions  of  bodily  health  is  afforded  by  the 
estimations  of  the  hsemoglobin  content  of  the  blood;  the  summary  of  these 
(made  with  Tallqulst*s  scale)  is  set  out  in  the  table  below,  100  being  taken 
as  normal. 

Ha^noglobin  averages  at  Birley  House,  1912. 


Occasions. 


Boys.         Girls. 


At  openinf;  of  school 
At  end  of  24  weeks. . 
At  end  of  44  weeks. . 


S6.6 
89.1 
91.8 


85.3 
88.7 
90.7 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  gains  in  weight  of  the  Birley 
House  open-air  school  with  those  of  Chicago  open-air  school  chil- 
dren. The  following  table  gives  such  a  comparison  by  age  and  sex 
between  85  Birley  House  school  children  and  334  Chicago  open-air 
school  children: 

Comparison  of  gains  in  weight  between  Chicago  open-air  school  children  and 
children  of  the  Birley  House  open-air  school,  London,  England. 


Boys. 


'  I 
I  Averafre  f^In  In  40 
I  weeks. 


Girls. 


Ag«,.     ;  Chicago.     ^^_   !  Chicago. '  5"^^.   ,      Agee.       Chicago. '   ^^^ 


7., 
8., 
9  . 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Average  eain  in  40 
weeks. 


CUcago.  I    BJ^ 


6 

^  1 

3.7 

5.94 

7 

13 

2.9  , 

3.74 

8   

21 

3.7 : 

4.84 

9 

24 

4.1 

5.94 

10 

28 

II 

5.0 

6.94 

11 

18 

11 

6.1 

8.36 

12 

29 

3 

7.0 

9.46  , 

13 

4 

1 

10 

4 

27 

9 

20 

7 

28 

7 

33 

8 

21 

2 

2.4 

3.30 

4.5 

8.58 

4.4 

6.3?» 

4.4 

7.48 

5.5  , 

7.70 

6.5 

9.24 

10.2 

10.75 
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The  above  tables  show  that  in  every  instance  the  gains  of  children 
in  the  Birley  House  school,  England,  were  greater  than  those  of  the 
Chicago  children.  The  discrepancy  in  numbers  should  be  borne  in 
mind — 334  Chicago  children  compared  with  85  in  the  Birley  House 
school. 

Again,  the  Birley  House  school  was  in  session  six  days  a  week 
and  from  about  8.30  in  the  morning  until  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Three  meals  a  day  were  served  in  the  Birley  House  school  and  two 
in  the  Chicago  schools.  The  one  day  extra  a  week  gave  the  Birley 
House  school  children  40  extra  days. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  the  experience  in  the  Chicago  schools  that 
children  lose  in  weight  over  week  ends  and  on  holidays.  A  perusal 
of  records  in  general  seems  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  a  six-days 
school  week  for  open-air  school  children.  In  some  of  the  foreign 
schools  the  children  are  in  the  school  seven  days  a  week. 

In  the  report  of  the  school  medical  officer  of  Bradford,  England, 
for  the  year  1912  (p.  45)  is  another  interesting  table  showing  the 
average  gain  in  weight,  height,  haemoglobin,  chest  measurement,  and 
average  duration  of  attendance  at  Bradford  (England)  open-air 
school.^ 

Showing  the  average  gain  in  weight,  height,  hcemoglohin,  cheat  nieasurementy 
and  the  average  duration  of  attendance  of  children  at  the  open-air  school. 


Diseases. 


Phthisis: 

Boys 

Girls 

other  tubercular  diseases: 

Boys 

Olrls 

Anemia: 

Boys 

Girls 

Bronchitis  and  other  chest  diseases: 

Boys 

Girls 

Heart  disease: 

Boys 


Girls. 
Chorea: 

Boys 

Girls 

Rickets: 

Boys 

Girls 

other  diseases: 

Boys 

Girls 


Average. 


Children. 


35 
36 

17 
16 

46 
86 

20 
19 

4 

10 

4 
10 

5 
2 

16 
12 


1538 


Weight 

(kito- 

grams). 


2.03 
2.44 

1.94 
2.20 

1.63 
2.31 

1.62 
1.77 

2.32 
2.51 

1.72 
2.50 

1.83 
3.35 

1.47 
1.80 


Height 
(centi- 
meters). 


«2.15 


4.23 
3.01 

3.16 
4.15 

2.04 
2.88 

2.14 
3.03 

3.37 
3.06 

22.00 
2.81 

1.70 
4.20 

2.36 
2.76 


2.93 


Haemo- 
globin. 


23.62 
21.76 

19.20 
24.78 

22.44 
23.48 

22.00 
24.75 

26.50 
19.40 

20.75 
21.80 

28.00 
29.50 

20.00 
27.16 


21.57 


Chest 
measure- 
ment (in 
inches). 


1.14 
1.22 

1.50 
1.30 

.80 
1.20 

.90 
.82 

L80 
.81 

.75 
1.10 

1.33 
.75 

1.22 
1.33 


1.12 


Averape 
stay  (in 
months). 


6.56 
7.00 

4.90 
7.13 

3.92 
5.01 

4.17 
5.48 

&2S 
4.67 

4.37 
4.05 

6.15 
6.12 

2.38 
3.86 


5.13 


» Total. 


>  Equals  4^  pounds. 

A  feature  worthy  of  special  comment  in  this  table  is  the  column 
giving  the  average  length  of  stay  for  the  different  children.     There 


^  Bradford,  England,  Education  committee.    Report  of  school  medical  officer,  1912,  p.  45. 
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is  Ti  widespread  interest  in  the  result  of  open-air  school  work,  and 
these  tables  are  given  as  examples  where  records  have  been  kept- 
They  emphasize  features  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  con- 
ducting open-air  schools.  Average  gains  are,  in  themselves,  interest- 
ing, but  to  be  valuable  as  guides  they  should  be  studied  with  reference 

to  age  and  sex  and  compared  with  carefully  established  norms. 

« 

SCHOLARSHIP. 

Xo  effort  was  made  to  gather  data  with  regard  to  geneml  educa- 
tional results.  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  however,  the  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cormick  Memorial  Fund  has  made  a  study  of  the  grade  progress 
of  522  children  who  were  in  the  Chicago  open-air  and  open-window 
schools  during  the  entire  school  year  1913-14.  The  grade  of  each 
pupil  was  recorded  on  admission  to  these  schools  in  September,  1913. 
The  following  table  is  based  on  the  grade  marks  given  to  the  same 
children  by  the  teachers  at  the  close  of  school  in  June,  1914: 

Grade  progress  of  522  children  in  Chicago  open-air  and  open-windotP  schools, 

school  year  1913-1.^. 


Number  of  children. 


Grades 
made  in 

school 

year 

1913-14. 


1 1  3 

12 2 

9 U 

3S7 1 


113. 


0 


The  progress  of  these  same  children  prior  to  their  attendance  in 
the  open-air  school  is  shown  in  the  next  table.  Nine  of  these  chil- 
dren entered  the  school  during  school  year  1913-14  and  were  elim- 
inated from  the  following  study.  Of  the  522  children  25  had  not 
completed  a  grade  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1912-13  and  were 
not  included.     The  table,  therefore,  concerns  488  of  the  522  children. 

The  results  shown  in  the  table  were  arrived  at  as  follows:  The 
age  of  all  the  pupils  was  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1913,  as  was  also  the  number  of  grades  completed  by  each  child  up 
to  that  date.  These  were  known  quantities.  Second,  the  table  as- 
sumes that,  according  to  the  usual  standards,  each  child  entered 
school  in  his  seventh  year ;  that  he  continued  in  school  regularly,  and 
that  he  should  have  made  one  grade  each  year.  A  table  based  on  the 
above  facts  and  assumptions  follows: 
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2dS 


Average  length  of  time  required  per  grade  for  488  children  previous  to  attend- 
ance in  open-air  schools. 


Number  of  children. 


7 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

107 

7 

6 

30 

27 

2 

36 

13 

1 

61 

1 

28 

19 

1 

79 

6 

12 

2 

20 

2 

9 

5 

1 

2 

4S8 


Total 
number 

Number 
of  grades 

Average 
number 
of  years 
to  make 
grade. 

of  years 
in  school. 

com- 
pleted. 

7 

14 

0.50 

8 

12 

.67 

6 

7 

.71 

15 

20 

.75 

U 

20 

.80 

5 

6 

.83 

337 

337 

1.00 

66 

49 

1.14 

36 

30 

1.16 

180 

160 

1.20 

135 

108 

1.25 

18 

14 

1.28 

166 

117 

1.33 

91 

65 

1.40 

10 

7 

1.42 

204 

136 

1.50 

8 

5 

1.60 

140 

84 

1.67 

133 

70 

1.75 

9 

5 

1.80 

304 

162 

2.00 

42 

18 

2.33 

66 

24 

2.60 

16 

6 

2.67 

78 

20 

3.00 

14 

4 

3.  .50 

36 

0 

4.00 

25 

6 

6.00 

6 

1 

6.00 

14 

2 

7.00 

This  table  shows  that  previous  to  entering  the  open-air  school  129 
children  made  a  grade  in  a  year  or  less;  that  339  averaged  more  than 
one  year  to  a  grade.  In  the  open-air  school  409  made  a  grade  in  a 
year  or  less  and  113  failed  to  make  a  grade  in  their  year  in  the 
open-air  school.  We  call  attention  again  to  the  assumptions  on 
which  the  table  is  based,  also  to  the  fact  that  there  were  522  children 
in  the  first  table  and  488  in  the  second.  We  realize  that  it  is  too 
much  to  assimie  that  previous  to  the  admission  to  the  open-air  school 
all  the  children  went  regularly.  The  study  is  offered  more  as  a  sug- 
gestion and  to  stimulate  interest  and  further  study  than  as  presenting 
anything  final  on  the  subject.  It  raises  the  interesting  question  also 
as  to  how  many  years  a  child  should  spend  in  a  grade  without  attract- 
ing attention  and  receiving  such  care  as  he  needs. 

'Another  study  was  made  by  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial 
Fund  of  the  children  in  the  open-air  schools  in  the  school  year  1911- 
12.  The  school  progress  of  151  children  in  the  opfin-air  schools  in 
Chicago  in  that  year  was  compared  with  the  scholarship  of  the 
same  children  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  school  year  1910-11. 
These  figures  were  taken  from  the  grade  marks  as  given  by  the 
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teachers.    The  marks  for  the  151  children  were  averaged  and  were 
as  follows: 

Average  scholarship  of  151  children  In  open-window  rooms,  school  year 

1911^12 g4. 54 

Average  scholarship  of  same  151  children  in  regular  schools,  school  year 

1910-11 74.43 

Average  gain  in  scholarship  in  open-window  rooms 10. 17 

One  hundred  and  four  of  the  151  children  Improved  In  scholarship. 

Thirteen  of  the  151  children  lost 

Thirty-four  of  the  151  children  remained  the  same. 

In  the  report  of  the  Rochester  (X.  Y.)  Public  Health  Association 
for  1911-13,  page  257,  the  results  of  scholarship  in  the  Rochester 
open-air  schools  are  given  as  follows :  Of  149  children  in  attendance, 
111  made  usual  grade  progress;  14  made  more  rapid  progress, 
and  12  less  rapid  progress  than  is  customary  in  the  regular  school. 
The  Ethical  Culture  School  of  New  York  City,  in  its  prospectus  of 
1914,  states  that  the  majority  of  children  have  accomplished  as  much 
work  in  the  promotion  subjects  as  those  in  corresponding  grades 
indoors.  The  South  Manchester  (Conn.)  open-air  school  for  1913 
reports  that  3  children  have  done  almost  two  years'  work  in  one, 
12  have  completed  1  year's  work  in  one  year,  and  3  are  not  doing 
much  of  anything,  being  extremely  nervous;  4  have  just  entered. 
The  educational  club  of  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  in  its  report  for 
1913-14,  reports  that  the  children  in  their  open-air  school  range 
from  6  to  15  years,  and  in  grades  from  one  to  eight.  Of  22  children 
in  school  at  that  time,  11  completed  a  year's  work  in  a  year's  time. 
Of  this  number  3  were  called  "  slow  "  and  had  repeated  one  or  more 
grades  previous  to  entering  the  open-air  school.  Four  pupils  did  a 
year's  work  in  30  weeks;  3  of  these  were  repeaters  from  the  year 
before.  Of  the  remaining  7  all  were  in  poor  physical  condition. 
Three  failed  to  make  a  grade  in  a  year,  1  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
other  2  are  not  recorded.  These  are  fair  samples  of  the  comments 
and  records  of  open-air  schools. 

ATTENDANCE. 

In  the  matter  of  attendance  a  number  of  studies  have  been  made 
comparing  attendance  in  open-air  schools  with  that  of  closed-window 
rooms  in  the  same  city  and  for  children  of  as  near  the  same  physical, 
social,  and  economic  conditions  as  could  be  chosen.  The  open- 
window  rooms  usually  show  a  better  percentage  of  attendance.  In 
the  report  of  the  health  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  1911, 
page  22,  is  this  statement :  "  The  number  of  days  lost  from  illness  in 
outdoor  schools  since  the  first  examination  is  60,  while  the  indoor 
school  was  161,  average  loss  per  pupil  in  outdoor  school  2.40  days, 
for  the  indoor  4.79."    The  annual  report  for  1911-12,  of  the  Civic 
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Club  of  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  page  27,  showed  a  record 
of  absences  for  a  20-day  period  in  March,  1912,  in  a  roof  school  and 
in  a  primary  room  in  one  of  the  nearest  public  schools.  Attendance 
in  the  open-air  school  was  almost  2  per  cent  higher  than  that  in  the 
closed  schoolroom.  While  something  like  14  of  the  closed-room 
pupils  were  absent  .because  of  sick  ^headaches,  indigestion,  sore 
throats,  etc.,  not  one  of  the  children  was  out  of  the  open-air  school 
for  such  a  cause. 

The  attendance  record  of  127  children  in  the  Chicago  open-air  and 
oi)en-window  schools  for  the  year  1911-12  was  studied.  Some  of 
the  records  were  incomplete  and  in  such  cases  the  children  were  not 
included  in  the  study.  Complete  records  were  secured  for  92  chil- 
dren. The  comparison  was  made  with  the  attendance  of  the  same 
children  in  the  regular  schools  for  a  corresponding  period,  both  as 
to  duration  and  time  of  year,  next  preceding  their  admission  to  the 
open-air  schools.  Of  the  92  children,  61,  or  66.3  per  cent,  showed  a 
better  record  of  attendance ;  10,  or  10.8  per  cent,  remained  the  same ; 
21,  or  22.8  per  cent,  lost  in  percentage  of  attendance. 

Contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  often  important  factors  in 
school  attendance.  The  absence  of  such  diseases  in  open-air  schools 
is  a  matter  of  frequent  comment  in  open-air  school  reports.  In 
Philadelphia  the  Christian  Street  open-air  school  reported  that  dur- 
ing the  first  10  months  of  open-air  school  work  no  case  of  contagious 
diseases  occurred  among  the  children.  Only  two  were  absent  on  ac- 
count of  illnesa  Mrs.  EUenore  Comstock  Robertson's  private  open- 
air  school,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  the  report  of  December,  1913,  says: 
"  Since  opening  October  1,  1912,  we  have  had  no  spread  of  con- 
tagious disease,  although  we  have  had  among  our  pupils  two  cases 
cf  chicken  pox,  one  of  mumps,  and  one  of  whooping  cough  caught 
from  brothers  and  sisters  at  home.  Although  our  children  have  had 
colds,  they  do  not  seem  to  spread  from  one  to  another."  The  Ethical 
Culture  School  of  New  York,  in  its  prospectus  of  1914,  says:  "The 
health  of  most  of  the  children  has  improved  in  rather  a  marked  de- 
gree. Several  children,  who  previous  to  entering  had  shown  a 
tendency  to  take  cold  very  easily,  have  overcome  this  weakness  in  a 
way  which  has  delighted  their  parents.  Even  more  remarkable  has 
been  the  complete  disappearance  in  a  number  of  cases  of  nervous 
habits  observable  in  every  ordinary  classroom,  choreic  symptoms, 
tendency  to  stutter  when  excited,  etc."  The  open-air  school  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  reports  an  attendance  record  for  the  school  year 
1912-13  of  98.2  per  cent.  The  principal  says:  "We  have  some  chil- 
dren who  are  just  beginning  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  regular  in 
school  attendance.'*  E.  L.  Garling,  superintendent  of  Maitland 
Sanitarium,  Peppard  Common,  Oxon,  England,  says  in  report  of 
February,  1914 :  "  Our  record  of  school  attendance  is  very  good,  as 
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we  have  been  remarkably  free  from  minor  ailments  and  casualties. 
The  open-air  life  seems  to  promote  a  regular  level  of  healthfulness 
which  renders  even  so-called  invalid  children  more  capable  of  regu- 
lar school  attendance  than  normal  children." 

EXPERIENCE  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  reaction  of  open-air  school  work  upon  the  teachers  is  inter- 
esting. The  smaller  number  of  children  gives  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  work  and  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  child  himself.  This  fact  alone  has  great  significance. 
The  mass  dealing  with  children  may  prevent  really  knowing  the 
individual  child  at  all.  The  more  original  and  less  formal  methods 
possible  in  an  open-air  school,  on  account  of  small  numbers,  also 
are  an  aid  to  the  teacher.  She  meets  the  child  at  more  points  of 
contact  and  more  nearly  on  the  child^s  own  terms.  The  teacher 
has  these  and  other  advantages  in  addition  to  that  of  fresh  air, 
which  is  as  necessary  to  working  efficiency  as  steam  is  to  an  engine. 
A  teacher  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  stated  that  she  would  agi*ee.to  teach 
the  children  the  same  amount  in  the  open  air  in  one-third  the  time 
that  would  be  required  in  a  closed,  heated  room. 

In  London,  England,  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  open-air  school, 
one  teacher  is  quoted  in  The  Child,  of  March,  1914,  page  443,  as 
saying  that  she  had  fewer  headaches  in  the  open-air  schools. 
Another  that  she  had  been  in  better  health  in  the  open-air  school 
than  ever  before.  Both  said  they  had  not  felt  the  cold  at  all.  One 
said,  "I  would  never  teach  in  a  closed  room  if  I  could  help  it; 
there  is  less  nerve  strain  out  of  doors,  both  for  the  teachers  and 
children;  the  fidgetiness  and  inattention  which  often  arise  from 
a  badly  ventilated  room  do  not  occur."  In  the  annual  report  of 
the  board  of  education.  Grand  Eapids,  Mich.,  1912,  page  21,  is  a 
quotation  from  the  principal  of  the  open-air  school : 

To  see  children  chanjfe  In  a  few  weeks  from  listless,  drowsy,  slow,  gaping, 
lazy,  snuflUng  children,  whose  special  rdle  Is  a  habit  of  failure,  into  children 
with  an  air  of  superiority  and  confidence,  and  whose  new  rWe  is  a  habit  of 
success,  has  startled  some  of  us  into  thinking.  *  •  •  The  law  requires 
pupils  to  attend  schools  where  the  amount  of  oxygen  is  decreased,  and  also 
where  the  air  Is  stagnant,  overheated,  too  dry,  impregnated  with  bad  odors, 
and  often  laden  with  dust  and  bacteria.  They  are  expected  to  do  brain  work, 
an  essential  condition  of  which  is  an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  school  hygiene,  the  question  Is  raised  why  normal  children 
should  not  be  permitted  the  supply  of  oxygen  that  Is  an  essential  condition  of 
the  \vork  required  of  them  as  well  as  children  who  are  111. 

The  following  comments  are  from  open-air  school  teachers  in  the 
cities  indicated : 

Providence,  R.  I. — I  would  not  care  to  return  to  the  closed  room.  My  pleasure 
in  my  work  makes  me  wish  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
pupil,  every  schoolroom  might  be  an  open-air  room. 
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Boston,  Mass, — For  a  score  or  more  years  my  experience  as  a  teacher  has 
been  gained  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country,  in  good  old  New  England, 
California,  and  the  Middle  West.  Our  teachers  to-day  are  victims  of  nervous- 
ness, irritability,  and  so-called  overwork.  Those  who  have  tried  the  outdoor 
work  have  been  capable  of  more  prolonged  labor  with  far  less  fatigue.  This 
Is  my  own  testimony,  and  nearly  all  associate  teachers  who  have  given  it  a 
fair  trial  feel  there  Is  no  school  for  them  like  the  open-air  school. 

Chicago,  III. — Fresh  air  has  done  wonders  for  me.  I  am  strong  and  fat  and 
have  gained  10  pounds  since  last  year  in  spite  of  seven  weeks*  work  in  the 
summer.  My  complexion  has  undergone  a  complete  change.  Instead  of  being 
a  sallow,  dead,  dry-skinned  person,  my  skin  is  fresh,  full  of  life,  and  rosy. 

Chicago,  III. — I  have  never  in  my  life  been  so  free  .from  backache  and 
extreme  fatigue  as  I  have  been  since  I  took  the  open-air  school.  "  How  do 
you  keep  so  fresh?"  asked  another  teacher  last  night.  "I  am  always  nervously 
exhausted  after  a  dark,  rainy  day  like  this."  I  told  her  truthfully  that  I  had 
ceased  to  dread  such  days.  Not  even  rain  can  dispel  the  sunshine  in  the 
open-air  schooL 

EFFECTS  ON^  INDIVIDUAL  CHILDREN. 

The  effort  has  been  in  this  chapter  to  give  some  indication  of 
results  oT^tained  in  open-air  school  work.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  children  in  groups  and  by  averages;  however,  the  small 
army  of  debilitated  children  in  the  open-air  schools  and  the  vastly 
larger  numbers  of  the  same  kind  of  children  not  yet  properly  cared 
for,  like  every  other  army,  is  resolvable  into  individual  units.  Some- 
body is  especially  interested  in  each  child.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
narrate  the  individual  stories  of  these  open-air  school  pupils,  for 
every  story  would  have  its  own  special  appeal.  This  is  strikingly 
true  when  proper  nurture  and  care  are  given  to  children  who  pre- 
viously have  not  had  opportunities  and  who  have  been  prevented 
from  making  normal  progress  by  reason  of  physical  handicaps. 

A  teacher  in  the  Buffalo  open-air  school  reports  a  girl  of  12,  whose 
mother  brought  the  child  to  the  school  quite  in  despair  on  account  of 
her  daughter's  nervous  condition.  The  child  was  thin,  undernour- 
ished, and  anemic.  She  was  nervous,  discouraged,  and  often  cried 
without  any  apparent  cause.  She  had  defective  eyes  and  ears,  and 
poor  teeth.  She  was  suffering  from  adenoids  and  hypertrophied 
tonsils,  and  was  a  mouth  breather.  She  was  admitted  to  the  open-air 
school  and  in  the  year  following  gained  20  pounds,  the  anemia  and 
malnutrition  disappeared,  her  eyes  were  treated  and  made  to  function 
properly,  her  hearing  was  corrected,  the  adenoids  and  tonsils  were 
removed  and  she  was  able  to  breathe  normally  and  properly.  She 
became  ambitious,  happy,  and  capable  in  every  way.  Her  attendance 
was  practically  perfect.  The  child's  happiness  was  fully  equaled  by 
that  of  the  mother,  who  had  not  believed  such  a  transformation 
possible. 

The  superintendent  of  the  open-air  school  at  Grand  Kapids  reports 
the  story  of  a  little  girl  who  was  brought  to  his  office  by  her  mother. 
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who  declared  that  the  child  had  not  been  able  to  attend  school  for 
more  than  two  weeks  at  a  time  for  years.  She  requested  that  the 
child  be  placed  in  the  open-air  school.  The  superintendent  responded 
to  her  request  and  says  that  in  the  past  year  the  child  did  not  miss 
a  day  and  besides  that  made  three  grades  in  one  year,  and  gained  25 
pounds  in  weight. 

In  the  same  school  was  a  boy  who  was  unable  to  remain  in  the 
climate  of  Grand  Rapids  the  previous  year  and  spent  the  cold  months 
in  Texas.  His  parents  were  planning  to  send  him  to  Texas  again, 
but  decided  to  try  the  fresh-air  school.  The  superintendent  reports 
that  he  attended  school  regularly  all  winter  and  made  good  progress 
in  his  studies. 

The  following  story  was  told  by  one  of  the  Chicago  open-air  school- 
boys  in  a  little  autobiography  which  he  wrote  for  the  Open-Air 
Smile,  a  monthly  periodical  which  was  started  by  the  children  of 
the  Chicago  open-air  schools : 

I  was  born  in  a  little  gray  house  in  a  little  country  town  near  the  city  of 
Kiev.  When  I  was  2  years  old  my  downfaU  began.  First  I  feU  sick  and 
had  the  scarlet  fever,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  cured  of  that  I  caught  diphtheria, 
and  after  I  was  cured  of  that  I  caught  pneumonia.  I  stayed  in  bed  for  a  year 
and  I  never  got  out  of  bed  for  that  long  time.  When  I  was  6  years  old  I 
came  to  America  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  Everybody  had  told  us  in  Russia  that 
gold  was  lying  everywhere  in  the  streets.  I  started  to  go  to  school  at  tlie 
Garfield  School.  Later,  we  moved  to  a  different  street,  so  I  took  a  transfer  to 
the  Langland  School,  and  later  on  we  moved  again,  and  then  I  came  to  the 
Goodrich  School,  which  I  attended  a  couple  of  years.  When  I  was  finally  in  the 
seventh  grade  I  was  sent  out  to  Winfield  tuberculosis  camp.  I  stayed  there 
six  months,  because  I  was  charged  with  having  tuberculosis.  Those  six  months 
passed  away  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  to  me  like  six  weeks.  I  think  it  was 
the  happiest  time  of  my  life,  staying  out  there.  When  I  went  home  hardly  any- 
body recognized  me,  because  I  was  not  the  sick  little  fellow  that  I  was  when 
I  went  to  Winfield,  but  a  big,  strong,  and  healthy  boy  with  cheeks  like  roses. 
Later  on  I  was  put  in  the  Foster  open-air  room,  where  I  am  now  in  the  eighth 
grada 

The  stories  of  practically  all  the  children  in  open-air  schools  are 
of  tragic  interest.  In  the  great  majority  of  caees  the  improvement 
is  marked,  and  the  response  by  the  pupil  is  most  gratifying,  not  only 
to  the  teachers  and  to  the  parents,  but  the  children  themselves  are 
conscious  of  the  change. 

The  chief  object  of  these  schools  has  been  to  build  up  the  health 
of  children,  in  order  that  they  may  become  more  capable  of  assimi- 
lating and  benefiting  by  the  instructions  given  in  the  ordinary 
schools,  and  that  they  may  thereby  become  better  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  life. 

The  material  in  this  chapter  gives  some  indication  of  the  results 
that  have  accrued  directly  to  the  children  and  to  the  teachers.  There 
has  been  an  indirect  effect  upon  the  community  itself  and  upon  the 
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general  school  problem,  for  the  open-air  school,  in  addition  to  its 
direct  ministry  to  the  children  involved,  has  become  an  educational 
laboratory  where  more  natural  and  less  formal  methods  have  been 
used  and  where  experiments  and  systems  have  been  tried  which  are 
directed  to  the  needs  of  children.  Wherever  there  is  an  open-air 
school  will  be  found  a  group  of  people  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  school  problem  and  who  are  determined  that  the  public  schools 
shall  be  as  rich  and  fruitful  as  it  is  possible  for  the  community  to 
make  them.  They  believe  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  any  pupil 
to  sit  through  the  seven  or  eight  years  required  of  every  child,  with 
his  handicaps  undiscovered  and  unrelieved  and  his  school  experience 
impaired  or  negatived  by  the  presence  of  remediable  defects.  The 
immediate  purpose  of  the  open-air  school  will  be  realized  only  when 
all  debilitated  children  now  in  the  regular  schools  have  a  chance  for 
fresh  air,  sufficient  food,  and  a  general  hygienic  life.  The  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  keep  the  children  from  getting  sick  and  anemic  by 
emphasizing  the  rights  of  all  to  a  sanitary  and  wholesome  life. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Social,  economic,  and  hygienic  conditions  of  886  families  of  J, 062  open-air  school 

pupils  in  15  American  cities. 
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fifon'a/,  economic,  and  hygienic  conditions  of  fiS6  families  of  1,062  open-air  school 

pupils  in  15  American  cities — Continued. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSE  OF  EQUIPPING  AND  MAINTAINING  AN  OPEN- 
WINDOW  ROOM  WITH  PULL  REGIME  OF  MEDICAL  AND  NURSING 
SERVICE,  FEEDING,  AND  REST. 


(TWENTY-FIVE  CHILDREN— SCHOOL  YEAR  10  MONTHS.) 


FIKST  YEAR. 

25  coats,  at  $4.00 $100. 00 

1  teacher's  coat 10.00 

25  felt  boots,  at  $1.35    33.  75 

Boots  for  teacher 1.  35 

25  cots,  at  $3 75.00 

25  sleeping  blankets, 

at    $3.85 

25  weighting  aprons, 

at  25  cents 

25  cot  covers,   at  20 

cents 

25  pairs  wool  gloves, 

at  50  cents 12.  50 

Gloves  for  teacher .  50 


-     96. 25 


6.25 


5.00 


Scales  and  measuring 

rod 30.  00 

China  and  silver 20.00 

KItchenware 30. 00 

Supplies 20. 00 


Thermometers     and 

drugs 20. 00 

Laundry 12. 00 

Oar  fare 10.00 

Misc»el  laneous 10.  00 


8  window  ventilators,  at  $3. 


$340.  60 


100.00 


32.00 
24.00 


FIRST  YEAR — COUtiUUCd. 

Service: 

Physician,  at  $50 

per  mo $500.00 

aiatron,     at     $40 
per  mo 400.  (X) 


Food: 

Milk   (I  qt.,  at  9 
cents,   per  day 

l>er    child) 337.50 

Bread 65. 00 

Meat 70. 00 

Groceries 115.00 


$900. 00 


5S7.  50 


Total   expense    1,994.10 


If  the  following  equipment  is 

not  furnished  by  the  board 

of  education,  the  cost  will 

be: 

Kitchen  sink 15.00 

Gas  stove 25.00 

2  cupboards 80.  (K) 

2  kitchen  tables 5.00 

2  dining-room  tables 25.00 

30  chairs,  at  $1 30. 00 


Total  equipment 516.60 


180.00 
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(TWENTY-FIVE  CHILDREN— SCHOOL  YEAR  10  MONTHS)— Continaed. 


SECOND  YE.VR. 

The  suits  8h()ul<l  wear  3  to  4 
The  boots  should  wear  2  to  3 
The  ploves  sliould  wear  2  to  3 
The  cots  shouhl  wear  5  years 

Ilepairs  on  suits |12. 50 

Repairs  on  boots,  re- 
soling, at  60  cents.    15.00 

Repa i  rs  on  cots 10. 00 

10  pairs  gloves*  at  50 
cents 5. 00 


years, 
years, 
years, 
or  more. 


Heplenishlng  china 
and  silver 10.00 

Replenishing  kitchen- 
ware  10. 00 

Supplies  (towels,  nap- 
kins, etc.) 20.00 


Thermometers     and 

drugs 20. 00 

Laundry 12. 00 

Car  fare 10.00 

Miscellaneous 10. 00 


Service  for  10  months. 
Food  for  10  months- _. 


$42.50 


40.00 


52.00 
000.00 
587.50 


Total  expense  for  sec- 
ond year 1,622.00 


APPENDIX  C. 


RECIPES  FOR  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  foods  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  open-air  school  children  of  Chicago  were  worked  out  by  the  matrons, 
In  teooperation  with  the  physicians,  nurses,  dietitians,  and  teachers.  They  are 
here  inserted  for  the  guidance  or  help  of  those  teachers  who  are  working  with 
children  of  a  similar  type  and  under  somewhat  comparable  conditions.  Each 
recipe  is  designed  to  serve  30  children. 


SOUPS. 


Tomato  and  Lentil  Soup. 


1^  lbs.  lentils  soaked  over  night 
4  oz.  bacon. 

4  oz.  onions,  fried  in  bacon  drippings 
till  nearly  done. 

1  stalk  celery. 

2  lbs.  potatoes,  cubed. 

1  lb.  carrots. 

Boll  lentils  about  3  hours,  add  vege- 
tables and  cook  until  done  through. 
Add  one  can  tomatoes.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  small  amount  of  vine- 
gar, to  taste. 

Nat^  Bean  8oup. 

2  lbs.  navy  beans. 
Knuckle  of  veal. 
2  small  onions. 
Celery. 

Wash  the  beans  and  soak  over  night 
In  cold  water.  In  the  morning  put 
them  on  to  boil,  adding  more  water  if 
necessary.  Put  in  the  knuckle  of  veal, 
a  few  stalks  of  celery,  and  2  small 
onions.  Cook  slowly  3  hours,  watch- 
ing carefully,  as  It  burns  easily.  Sea- 
son to  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
paprika.  Serve  with  slices  of  toast. 
Split  pea  soup  may  be  made  the  same 
way. 


Tomato  Soup  with  Rice, 


7  oz.  rice. 

2  cans  tomatoes. 

J  teaspoonful  baking  soda. 
1  teaspoon  butter. 
1  tablespoon  salt. 

3  qts.  boiling  milk. 

Stew  and  strain  the  tomatoes. 
Wash  rice  and  put  in  double  boiler 
with  the  boiling  water  and  boil  for 
half  an  hour,  stirring  with  a  fork. 
Add  the  strained  tomatoes,  baking 
soda  and  salt,  pepper,  butter,  and  hot 
milk.  Cook  all  together  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Split  Pea  Soup. 

3  lbs.  split  peas. 

6  oz.  onions. 

i  lb.  salt  pork  or  bacon. 

1  teaspoon  celery  salt. 

Pepper  and  salt. 

Soak  peas  over  night  In  cold  water 
and  one-third  teaspoonful  of  baking 
.soda.  In  the  morning  drain  off  water 
and  add  about  9  quarts  of  fresh,  cold 
water.  Boll  slowly  3  or  4  hours,  and 
put  through  colapder.  Pry  salt  pork 
with  onions  to  a  light  brown.  Add  to 
I>eas,  also  seasoning.  Serve  with 
toasted  squares. 
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Vegetable  Soup. 


2  ll)s.  beef. 

iri  cent  soup  lM>De. 

4  oz.  barley. 

1^  \b».  potatoes. 

h  lb.  cabbage. 

i  lb.  turnips. 

i  lb.  carrots. 

4  oz.  onions. 

6  oz.  celery. 

1  lb.  can  tomatoes. 

1  can  corn. 


Put  soup  bone  and  beef  in  2  gals, 
of  cohl  water.  Let  come  to  a  boil 
slowly  and  skim.  Boil  4  hours.  Add 
821  It  to  taste  and  barley.  Chop  to- 
gether the  i)otatoe8,  cabbage,  turnips, 
carrots,  onions,  celerj',  tomatoes,  com, 
and  add  to  the  soup  2  hours  before 
sening. 

Cut  all  meat  from  the  bone,  run 
through  choi^ier,  and  add  to  the  soup. 


KEATS. 


Baked  Beef  Stew. 


3^  lbs.  beef. 

1  lb.  carrots. 

3  Ih.  turnips. 

2  oz.  onions. 

1  clove  garlic. 

4  lbs.  potatoea 
Seasoning. 

I»ut  beef,  carrots,  and  turnips  through 
coarse  meat  chopper;  put  over  fire  In 
about  5  quarts  of  boiling  water. 

Simmer  for  about  i  hour;  put  in 
seasoning,  onions,  and  garlic.  Put  in 
IM)tatoes,  bake  in  mcxlerately  hot  oven 
for  li  hours.  One-half  hour  lief  ore 
serving  add  thickening.  It  makes 
about  6^  quarts  in  all. 

Beef  Loaf  ivith  Tomato  Sauce, 

3i  lbs.  chopped  beef. 
i  lb.  chopped  pork. 

1   Cfjg. 

1  lb.  cracker  crumbs  or  stale  bread. 

If  bread  is  useil,  soak  in  cold  water 
until  tender;  squeeze  out  water.  Mix 
thoroughly  with  meat,  seasoning  well 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Make  into  loaf, 
not  too  thick,  and  bake  about  1  to 
1^  hours,  basting  often  with  drippings 
and  hot  water. 

Put  in  saucepan  1  can  tomatoes,  4 
oz.  onions,  finely  chopi)eii,  and  1  pt. 
boiling  water,  and  season  well  with 
pepper  and  salt.    Cook  30  minutes. 

Remove  loaf  from  baking  pan,  add  1 
qt.  boiling  water  and  stir  in  tomatoes 


and  onions.  Thicken  with  6  oz.  flour 
and  season  well  with  salt  and  pepper 
or  paprika. 

Pour  gravy  over  loaf  and  serve  with 
mashed  potatoes. 

Com- Beef  Hash, 

5  lbs.  cooketi  corn  beef. 
7  lbs.  potatoes. 

1  onion. 

2  teaspoonsful   salt. 
^  teasp(M»n  pepi>er. 

3  cups  cream. 

Corn  beef  should  be  put  on  in  cold 
water  and  c(M>ked  very  slowly  for  3 
hours  the  day  before  needed.  Boil 
I>otatoes  in  their  skins;  peel,  chop  all 
together  with  a  meat  chopper;  add 
salt,  pepper,  put  in  a  baking  dish  and 
pour  cream  over  top.    Bake  for  3  hour. 

Creamed  Salt  Pork, 

3i  lbs.  lean  salt  pork. 
1  qt.   milk. 

IloU  sliced  pork  in  fiour  and  fry 
brown ;  put  in  stew  kettle  and  con- 
tinue to  fry  until  all  is  done,  then 
pour  off  some  of  the  drippings  and 
brown  flour  with  what  is  left  in  pan. 
When  flour  is  brown  pour  1  qt.  milk 
into  pan  gradually,  stirring  constantly, 
and  let  come  to  a  boil ;  pour  over  pork 
and  put  back  on  fire  to  simmer  for 
li  to  2  hours. 
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Tomato  Sauce. 

3  cans  tomatoes. 

2  taI)lesi)oons  flour. 

3  tablespoons  butter. 

CJook  the  tomatoes  for  10  minutes; 
rub  through  a  strainer.  Beat  In  sauce- 
pan until  smooth;  add  2  tablespoons 
of  flour  and  3  tablespoons  of  butter. 
Salt  and  pepper  and  cook  10  minutes. 

This  may  be  served  with  macaroni,  * 
rice,   etc.,   as   well  as   with   fish   and 
meats.     The  flavor  may  be  mo<lifled 
by  addition  of  onions,  spices,  or  herbs. 


Broxm  Beef  Oravy, 

4  lbs.  beef. 
i  lb.  salt  pork. 
Goz.  onions. 
4oz.  flour. 
1  can  peas, 
i  can  tomatoes. 

Grind  beef,  salt  pork,  and  onions 
through  food  chopper.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  bake  until  brown. 
Stir  in  4  oz.  flour,  1  qt.  water,  peas, 
and  tomatoes. 

Very  good  with  baked  or  plain  boiled 
potatoes. 


FISH. 


Salmon  Loaf, 

3  cans  salmon. 

3  eggs. 

2  cups  milk. 
Cracker  crumbs. 

Drain  liquor  off  the  salmon.  Mince 
salmon  and  mix  with  it  the  eggs,  milk, 
and  cracker  crumbs  enough  to  form 
into  a  loaf.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  nice  and  brown. 

Salmon  and  Rice, 

16  oz.  rice. 
2  cans  salmon. 
1  qt,  milk. 

4  oz.  butter. 
6  oz.  flour. 

Wash  well  in  running  water  16  oz. 
of  rice.    Ck)ver  well  with  boiling  water 


to  which  salt  has  been  added,  and 
cook  until  flaky  and  tender.  Do  not 
stir  rice  while  cooking,  turn  fire  low. 
When  cooked  remove  from  fire  and 
drain  In  colander. 

Remove  skin  and  bone  from  salmon, 
put  into  baking  dish,  add  rice,  cover 
with  1  pt.  milk  and  white  sauce  and 
season  well  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Put  in  oven  for  few  minutes  until 
thoroughly  heated  and  serve  hot. 

White  Sauce, 

Add  to  butter,  slightly  heated,  the 
flour,  beat  until  creamy ;  stir  into-  3 
pts.  boiling  milk,  stirring  constantly, 
so  as  not  to  burn  or  lump,  if  double 
boiler  is  not  used. 


CHEESE. 

Cottage  Cheese. 

4  qts.  sour  milk.  Cream. 

Warm  and  strain  milk  through  cheesecloth;  add  just  enough  cream  to  blend, 
salt  and  pepper. 

IfflSCELLANEOUS  STEWS. 


Kidney-Bean  Stew. 

2  lbs.  beef. 

3  lbs.  drie<l  kidney  beans. 
1  can  tomatoes. 

4  medium-sized  onions. 
3  lbs.  potatoes. 

Soak  beans  in  cold  water  over  night. 
In  the  morning  drain  off  water  and 


start  to  cook  at  8  o'clock  in  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  well.  Just  as 
soon  as  beans  get  soft,  add  beef  cut  In 
squares,  tomatoes,  and  onions.  At  11 
o'clock  add  potatoes  diced,  thicken 
with  flour,  add  salt  and  pepper  to 
tiiste. 
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Vegetable  Stew  on  Toast, 

2  lbs.  Scotch  dried  peas. 

1*  lbs.  carrots. 

1  11).  potatoes. 

1  pt.  milk. 

1  tablespoon  butter. 

Soak  peas  In  plenty  of  lukewarm 
water  over  nljjht.  In  the  morninj? 
drain  off  water  and  put  on  to  boil  in 
plenty  of  fresh  water.  Boll  slowly  3 
hours.  An  hour  before  serving?  add 
diced  carrots  and  potatoes;  pint  of 
milk.  Just  before  serving  add  butter, 
antl  season  to  taste.  Serve  on  toaste*! 
bread.     A  good  Friday  dish. 

Lentil  Stew  iHth  liaeon  StripM. 

2  lbs.  lentils. 
2  lbs.  potatoes. 

1  lb.  bacon  or  IJ  lbs.  frankfurta. 
4  oz.  drippings. 

2  oz.  onions. 

2  cloves  garlic. 
Salt  and  pepper. 
6  oz.  flour. 

Soak  lentils  overnight,  put  on  to 
boil  In  morning  at  8  o'clock,  covering 
well  with  water.  Put  bacon  through 
coarse  meat  cutter,  put  in  baking  pan 
and  fry  to  light  brown.  Pour  off 
drippings,  add  to  lentils,  also  onions 
and  garlic.  One  hour  before  serving 
add  potatoes  cut  into  squares.  Brown 
flour  in  drippings,  put  with  lentils  i 
hour  before  serving. 

The  garlic  gives  the  stew  the  flavor 
of  frankfurts,  and  the  children  like 
It  just  as  well.  If  frankfurts  are  used 
Instead  of  bacon,  cut  in  small  pieces. 

Carrot  Steio, 


6oz.  onions. 
3  lbs.  carrots. 
3  lbs.  tomatoes. 
8  oz.  rice. 
1  stalk  celery. 

Saute  the  onions  In  two  table- 
si)oons  drippings.  Put  carrots  through 
coarse  knife  of  food  chopper;  add  to 


the  onions,  then  add  boiling  water 
enough  to  make  sufliclent  amount  of 
soup  when  carrots  are  done.  Add  rice 
and  cook  slowly  till  done,  IJ  hours. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Baked  Pork  and  Beam, 

«*>  lbs.  navy  beans. 
2  lbs.  salt  i)ork. 
G  oz.  molasses. 
Salt. 
Paprika. 

Wash  and  soak  beans  overnight. 
Boil  on  slow  fire  3  hours,  keeping  well 
covered  with  water.  Slice  salt  pork, 
add  molasses,  salt  and  paprika. 
Place  in  oven  and  bake  li  hours. 

Baked    Macaroni   and    Spaghetti 

2i  lbs.  macaroni  or  spaghetti, 
f  lb.  salt  pork. 

1  onion. 

i  teaspoon  salt. 
i  lb.  cheese. 

2  cans  tomatoes. 

i  teaspoon  celery  salt 
i  teaspoon  pepper. 
1  teaspoon  paprika. 
1  teasi)oon  sugar. 

Boil  macaroni  or  spaghetti  in  salted 
water  about  45  minutes ;  rinse  in  cold 
water;  add  ground  salt  pork,  cheese 
chipped  fine.  Boil  tomatoes ;  add  diced 
onion,  salt  celery  salt  pepper, 
paprika,  and  sugar;  boll  slowly  about 
h  hour.  Place  macaroni  in  baking 
dish,  add  salt  pork,  cheese,  and  to- 
matoes and  bake  about  one  hour. 

Spaghetti  with  Tomato  Sauce, 

3  lbs.  spaghetti. 
2  cans  tomatoes. 

4  oz.  onions. 

2  cloves  garlic. 

i  lb.  bacon  strip  or  salt  pork. 

Paprika. 

Boil  spaghetti  in  plenty  of  boiling 
salted  water  for  20  minutes,  rinse  in 
cold  water.  Put  in  baking  dish.  Fry 
salt  pork  and  onions,  also  garlic  to  a 
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light  brown.  Put  tomatoes  In  stew 
pan.  Boll  until  cooked  through; 
strain  and  add  salt  pork,  onions,  and 
seasoning.    Bake  one  hour  In  hot  oven. 


To  make  another  dish,  add  i  lb.  of 
cheese  to  spaghetti. 

For  a  Friday  dish,  omit  bacon  or 
salt  pork;  use  i  lb.  butter  instead. 


VEGETABLES. 


Scalloped  Potatoes. 

7  lbs.  potatoes. 

Onion. 

Milk. 

Boll  potatoes  with  Jackets  on.  Peel 
and  slice  in  pudding  dish.  Cover  po- 
tatoes with  milk;  add  grated  onion; 
season  and  bake  in  hot  oven  one  hour. 

A  nice  addition  is  |  lb.  grated  cheese 
sprinkled  over  top  about  15  minutes 
before  taking  out  of  oven. 

Carrots  and  Peas, 

10  oz.  diced  carrots. 

2  cans  peas. 
1  qt.  milk. 

3  oz.  flour. 

Cook  carrots  }  hour,  add  peas, 
milk,  flour,  and  salt. 


Cabbage  Salad, 


21  to  3  lbs.  cabbage. 

1  egg. 

1  spoon  mustard. 

1  cup  salt. 

1  tablespoon  sugar. 

1  tablespoon  flour. 

Butter  size  of  egg. 

I  cup  vinegar. 

i  cup  water. 

Mix  mustard,  salt,  sugar,  and  flour 
together  until  free  of  lumps;  add  egg 
well  beaten,  vinegar,  and  water.  Put 
In  double  boiler  to  thicken,  stirring 
all  the  time,  adding  butter.  When 
used,  thin  with  cream.  Put  cabbage 
through  grinder,  mix  with  dressing, 
serve  on  plates  with  baked  beans. 


CAKES  AND  HOT  BBEADS. 


2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Pumpkin  Cakes. 

^  cup  butter. 
1   cup  sugar. 

eggs. 

cup  molasses. 

cups  strained  pumpkin. 

cup  sour  milk. 

teaspoon  soda. 

teaspoon  cinnamon,  cloves. 
Ginger  and  lemon  extract. 
3  cups  flour. 

Beat  well;  bake  in  muffin  tins  in  n 
slow  oven  about  45  minutes.  Makes 
30  cakes. 

Oinger  Bread.  . 

^  cup  butter  or  good  drippings. 

1  cup  sugar. 

1  cup  molasses. 

1  cup  sour  milk. 

1  teaspoon  soda. 

2)  cups  flour. 

Bake  in  slow  oven  §  hour. 


Oinger  Cake. 

i  cup  butter  or  half  lard  or  drippings 

and  half  butter. 
1  cup  molasses. 
1  cup  sugar. 
1  rounded  spoon  ginger. 
1  rounded  spoon  cinnamon. 

1  cup  sour  milk. 

2  spoons  baking  soda,  dissolved  in  2 
tablespoons  warm  water. 

3  cups  flour,  well  sifted. 
2  eggs,  well  beaten. 
Pinch  of  salt. 

Have  bake  tins  well  greased  and 
bake  in  slow  oven  for  i  hour.  Al- 
ways grease  tins  with  lard,  as  grease 
with  salt  will  make  cake  stick  to  tins. 

Commcal  Qems. 

2  cups  corn  meal. 

2  cups  flour. 

2  cups  sour  milk. 

^  teaspoon  baking  soda. 

2  eggs. 

Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  25  minutes. 
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f >«  t  m cat  Cookici, 

Ti  cups  rolled  oats. 
2  cups  sour  milk. 

Soak  overnight  and  add — 
1  cup  niolas.ses. 
1  teaspoon  soda. 
1  teaspoon  salt. 

li  cups  flour. 
Bake  In  moderate  oven. 


Bran  Muffins. 

2  cups  bran. 

1  cup  white  flour. 

1  cup  sour  milk. 

\  teaspoon  baking  soda. 

1  egg. 

1  small  cup  molasses. 

Teaspoon  salt 

Bake  45  minutes. 


DESSEBTS. 


Baked  Rice. 
i  lb.  rice. 

8  oz.  sugar. 

i  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

\  teaspoon  salt. 

2i  qts.  milk. 

Wash  rice  well  in  several  waters, 
put  in  pudding  dish,  add  sugar,  salt, 
and  cinnamon,  then  milk,  void.  Bake 
In  nMxIerate  oven  2  hours. 

The  addition  of  2  eggs  well  beaten 
and  6  oz.  of  raisins  will  make  a  richer 
pudding. 

Farina. 

7  oz.  farina. 

8  oz.  sugar. 
2  eggs. 

2  spoonfuls  vanilla. 

Put  milk  iu  double  boiler  to  heat. 
When  hot  pour  In  farina,  stirring 
so  It  will  not  lump.  Let  cook  15  to  20 
minutes.  Beat  up  eggs  and  add  to 
farina.  Take  from  stove,  add  sugar 
and  vanilla,  stirring  well. 

Tapioca  Pudding. 

2  qts.  milk. 

6  oz.  minute  tapioca. 

3  eggs. 

8  oz.  sugar. 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Put  the  milk  In  double  boiler  until 
it  comes  to  the  scalding  point;   stir 


In  the  tapioca,  stirring  well  for  10 
minutes;  beat  together  the  eggs,  sugar, 
vanilla,  and  a  litle  nutmeg;  beat  Into 
tapioca  until  light.  This  will  serve 
30  people. 

Dried  Fruits. 

2  lbs.  dried  fruit 
12  oz.  sugar. 

W^ash  the  fruit  and  soak  in  cold 
water  24  hours.  Drain  thoroughly, 
cover  with  boiling  water,  and  simmer 
until  fruit  is  tender.  Add  sugar  a  few 
minutes  before  done.  Peaches,  prunes, 
apricots,  apples,  loganberries,  or  rai- 
sins may  be  cooked  this  way.  Ap- 
ples combine  well  with  any  of  the 
above  fruits  except  loganberries. 

Cocoa  Pudding. 

3  qts.  milk. 
3  oz.  cocoa. 

5  oz.  cornstarch. 
Sugar. 

Three  qts.  of  milk  in  double  boUer, 
add  sugar  to  taste;  dissolve  three  oz. 
of  cocoa  in  enough  boiling  water  to 
make  it  smooth.  Add  this  to  the  boil- 
ing milk.  Thicken  with  5  oz.  corn- 
starch made  smooth  with  milk.  Cook 
30  minutes.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 
Serve  cold  with  cream  and  sugar. 


APPENDIX  D. 
LIST  OF  CHICAGO  MENUS,  MATERIALS  USED,  AND  THEIR  COST. 


IVIorning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  jelly. 

Noon  dinner — Browned  l)eef  stew,  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  turnips,  bread  and 
in  ilk,  farina  pudding. 


Material  used: 

Number  served : 

2 

large  loaves 

rye 

bread. 

30  children. 

3 

loaves  whole 

wheat 

bread. 

2  attendants. 

8 

oz.  butter. 

I*er  capita  caloric  value,  1,002. 

3 

oz.  cocoa. 

Per  capita  estimated  cost,  lOi  cent-s. 

5 

oz.  farina. 

5 

oz.  flour. 

8 

oz.  jelly. 

5 

lbs.  beef. 

22 

qts.  milk. 

12 

oz.  onions. 

Hi 

lbs.  potatoes. 

18 

oz.  sugar. 

5 

lbs.  turnips. 

Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  raisin  bread. 

Xoon   dinner — Baked  lima    beans,   cabbage  salad,   apple   sauce,   bread   and 
milk. 


Material  used: 

4^  lbs.  lima  beans. 

2    large  loaves  rye  bread. 

large  loaves  raisin  bread. 

oz.  butter. 

oz.  cocoa. 

lbs.  fresh  apples. 

qts.  milk. 
18    oz.  sugar. 
1    can  tomatoes. 
4^  lbs.  cabbage. 


2 
8 
3 
5 


Number  served : 
30  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,031. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  9  cents. 
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Morning  lanoh — Milk,  bread.  Jelly. 

Noon  dinner — Browned  beef  and  gravy,  baked  potatoes,  bread,  milk,  tapioca 
pudding. 


Material  used: 

4    large  loaves  white  bread. 
2    eggs. 

8  oz.  floor. 
1    lb.  Jelly. 

4i  lbs.  chopped  beef. 
23  qtH.  milk. 

4  oz.  cnlons. 

9  lbs.  potatoes. 

5  oz.  RUgar. 
5    oz.  tapioca. 


Number  served: 
30  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1.233. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  11  i  cents. 


Morning  lunch — Milk,  bread.  Jelly. 

Noon  dinner — Milk,  bread,  kidney  bean  stew,  cabbage  salad,  apricot  sauce. 


Material  uncd: 

2    lbs.  kidney  beans. 

8^  small  loaves  white  bread. 

2  oz.  cornstarch. 
1    lb.  apricots. 

3  oz.  flour. 
6  oz.  Jelly. 
3    lbs.  beef. 

20    qts.  milk. 
8    oz.  onions. 
4i  11)8.  potatoes. 
8    oz.  sui;:ar. 
1    can  tomatoes. 
4i  oz.  cabbage.' 


Number  served : 
25  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,007. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  9^  cents. 


Morning  lunch — Milk,  bread,  apple  butter. 

Noon  dinner — Milk,  bread,  spaghetti  with  tomatoes,  apricots. 


Material  used: 

6  large  loaves  white  bread. 

1  lb.  apricots. 

1  lb.  apple  butter. 
6  oz.  bacon. 

22  qts.  milk. 

3  oz.  onions. 

21  lbs.  spaghetti. 

12  oz.  sugar. 

2  cans  tomatoes. 


Number  servetl : 
30  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,014. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  9i  cents. 
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Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  raisin  bread. 

Noon  dinner — Milk:,  bread,  vegetable  soup  with  macaroni,  baked  rice. 


Material  used: 

Number  served : 

4  small  loaves  raisin  bread. 

25  children. 

8  large  loaves  white  bread. 

2  attendants. 

1  lb.  carrots. 

Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,070. 

5  oz.  cocoa. 

Per  capita  estimated  cost,  9|  cent& 

8  oz.  macaroni. 

2  lbs.  beef. 

4  oz.  oniona 

8  oz.  rice. 

14  oz.  sugar. 

1  can  corn. 

1  lb.  celery. 

12  oz.  cabbage. 

20  qts.  milk. 

Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  sirup. 

Koon  dinner — Pea  and  barley  soup,  bread,  butter,  milk,  stewed  peaches. 


MeUerial  used: 

1  lb.  barley. 

8  large  loaves  rye  bread. 

3  small  loaves  whole  wheat 
8  oz.  butter. 

4  oz.  cocoa. 
24  oz.  peaches. 

4  lbs.  soup  bone. 


Number  served : 
30  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  993. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  9  cents. 


20  qts.  milk. 

8  oz.  onions. 

1  lb.  dried  peas. 

20  oz.  potatoes. 

4  oz.  rice. 

22  oz.  sugar. 

8  oz.  sirup. 

1  can  tomatoes. 

Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  jelly. 

Noon  dinner — ^Browned  beef  stew,  noodles,  bread,  butterlne,  milk,  prunes. 


Material  used: 

2    large  loaves  rye  bread. 
2    small  loaves  whole  wheat. 
8    oz.  butter. 
4    oz.  cocoa. 
24    oz.  prunes. 

4  oz.  flour. 
8    oz.  jelly. 

5  lbs.  beef. 
20  qts.  milk. 
20    oz.  sugar. 

2\  lbs.  noodles. 


Number  served : 
30  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,048. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  10  cents. 
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Morniuf?  lunch — (>>coa.  raisin  liretul. 

Noon  dinner — Boiled  eRt^a,  mushed  potatoes,  bread,  milk,  baked  rice  pudding. 


Material  used: 

Number  served  : 

2     large  loaves  rye 

bread. 

25  children. 

2    large  loaves  raisin  bivad. 

2  attendants. 

4    oz.  cocoa. 

Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,016. 

3    oz.  raisins. 

Ter  capita  estimated  cost,  10  ct^nts. 

28    eggs. 

IS    qts.  milk. 

lOi  pounds  potatoes. 

20    oz.  rice. 

26    oz.  sugar. 

Morning  lunch — Corn-meal  mush,  cxK-oa,  bread,  Jelly. 
Noon    dinner — Beef    loat   and    gravy,    mashed    iM>tatoes,    bread    and 

sliced  bananas. 


milk. 


Material  used: 

3  large  loaves  rye  bread. 

3  small  loaves  whole  wheat. 

8  oz.  butter. 

3  oz.  cocoa. 

14  oz.  corn  meal. 

3  oz.  flour. 

7  oz.  jelly. 

3i  lbs.  bee£ 

20  qt.H.  milk. 

5  oz.  onions. 

lOi  lbs.  potatoes. 

1  lb.  sugar. 

2^  lbs.  bananas. 

1  can  tomatoes. 


Number  served: 
25  chihlren. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,020. 
Per  capita  estimateii  cost,  11  cents. 


Morning  lunch — Milk,  bread,  jelly  oat  meal. 

Noon  dinner — Milk,  bread,  beef  balls,   spaghetti,  cottage  cheese,  chocolate 

pudding. 


Material  used: 

4    small  loaves  white  bread. 
4  large  loaves  graham  bread. 
2  oz.  cocoa. 
16  oz.  oat  meal. 

2  oz.  cornstarch. 
8  oz.  jelly. 

3  lbs.  beef. 
22  qts.  milk. 

2  cans  tomatoes. 
2  lbs.  cottage  cheese. 


Number  served: 
30  children. 
2  attendants 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,000. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  9  cents. 
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Morning  lunch — ]Mllk,  bread,  jelly. 

Noon  dinner — ^Milk,  bread,  browned  beef,  peas,  boiled  potatoes,  baked  apples. 

Number  served: 


Material  used: 

8    small  loaves  white  bread. 

5    lbs.  fresh  apples. 

8    oz.  jelly. 

4J  lbs.  beef. 
20    qts.  milk. 

4    oz.  onions. 

2    cans  peas. 
10  lbs.  potatoes. 

8    oz.  sugar. 


25  children. 
2  attendants. 
1  physician. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,132. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost.  Hi  cents. 


^Morning  lunch — Milk,  bread,  jelly. 

>roon  dinner — ^Milk,  bread,  creamed  salmon,  boiled  potatoes,  cottage  cheese, 

ginger  bread,  peaches. 


Material  used: 

Number  served : 

8 

small  loaves 

white  bread. 

30  children. 

2 

oz.  butter. 

• 

2  attendants. 

li  lbs.  peaches. 

Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,000. 

2 

eggs. 

Per  capita  estimated  cost,  9  cents. 

8 

oz.  flour. 

10 

oz.  jelly. 

2 

cans  salmon. 

24 

qts.  milk. 

8 

lbs.  potatoes. 

20 

oz.  sugar. 

3 

oz.  molasses. 

3i 

lbs.  cottage  cheese. 

Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  sirup. 

Noon    dinner — Lamb    stew    and    peas,    boiled    potatoes,    bread    and    milk, 

farina  pudding. 


Material  used: 

2  large  loaves  rye  bread. 

3  small  loaves  whole  wheat. 
8  oz.  butter. 

4  oz.  cocoa. 

5  oz.  farina. 

4  oz.  flour. 

6  lbs.  lamb. 
20  qts.  milk. 

5  oz.  onions. 
3  cans  peas. 

11  lbs.  potatoes. 
20  oz.  sugar. 
8  oz.  sirup. 


Number  served : 
30  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,045. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  12  cents. 
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Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  and  Jam. 

Noon  dinner — Creamed  codfish,  boiled  potatoes,   bread   and   milk,   dates. 


Material  used: 

2  large  loaves  rye  bread. 

3  small  loaves  whole  wheat 
8  oz.  butter. 

4  oz.  cocoa. 

3  lbs.  dates. 

5  oz.  fiour. 

4  lbs.  codfish. 
20  qts.  milk. 

11  lbs.  potatoes. 
10  oz.  sugar. 
8  oz.  Jam. 


Number  served: 
30  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,002. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  10  cents. 


lilorning  lunch — C<x:oa,  bread. 

Noon  dinner — ^IVIilk,  bread,  split-pea  soup,  loganberries. 


Material  used: 

5  large  loaves  white  bread. 

5  oz.  cocoa. 

8  oz.  loganberries. 

8  oz.  salt  pork. 

4  oz.  onions. 

3  lbs.  split  peas. 
18  oz.  sugar. 
18  qts.  milk. 


Number  served: 
25  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,045. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  0  cents. 


Morning  lunch — Milk,  bren«l. 

Noon  dinner— Milk,  bread,  heot  loaf  with  tomatoes,  mashed  potatoes,  corn. 


Material  used: 

5  large  loaves  white  bread. 

3  cans  corn. 
2  eggs. 

6  oz.  flour. 

4  lbs.  beef. 
18  qts.  milk. 

2  oz.  onions. 

7  lbs.  potatoes. 
1  can  tomatoes. 


Number  served : 
25  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,105. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  11^  cents. 
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^lorning  lunch — ^IMilk,  bread,  syrup. 

Noon  dinner — Creamed  salmon,  lyonnaise  potatoes,  bread,  milk,  stewed  prunes. 


Ifaterial  used: 

0 

Number  served: 

5    lar^i^e  loaves 

white  bread. 

30  children. 

4    oz.  butter. 

2  attendants. 

11  lbs.  prunes. 

Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,008. 

8  oz.  flour. 

I»cr  capita  estimated  cost,  10  cents. 

24    qts.  milk. 

4   oz.  onions. 

9  lbs.  potatoes. 

8   oz.  sugar. 

1    lb.  sirup. 

2   cans  salmon. 

Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  raisin  bread. 

Noon  dinner — Cream  of  tomato  soup,  bread  and  milk,  cocoa  pudding. 

Number  served: 


Material  used: 

5  small  loaves  r>*e  bread. 

2  loaves  raisin  bread. 
8  oz.  butter. 

6oz.  cocoa. 
12  oz.  cornstarch. 
24  qts.  milk. 
20  oz.  sugar. 

3  cans  tomatoes. 


30  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,146. 
IVr  capita  estimated  cost,  9|  cents. 


Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  jelly. 

Noon  dinner — Baked  beans,  beet  salad,  bread  and  milk,  apple  sauce. 


Material  used: 

41  lbs.  navy  beans. 

2  large  loaves  rye  bread. 

3  small     loaves     whole 

bread. 
8    oz.  butter. 
3  oz.  cocoa. 

5  lbs.  fresh  apples. 
8  oz.  jelly. 

20  qts.  milk. 
22  oz.  sugar. 
1   can  tomatoes. 

6  lbs.  beets. 

1)7855°— Bull.  23—17 


wheat 


Number  served: 
30  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,063. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  91  cents. 


APPENDIX  E. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  OPEN-AIR  CLASSES. 
Boston  Public  Schools,  Superintendent's  Office,  November  5,  1913. 


Object. — The  primary  object  of  open-nir  classes  Is  to  better  the  health  of  tlie 
pupils.  This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean,  however,  that  mental  work, 
school  discipline,  or  school  programs,  planned  for  the  average  normal  child, 
should  be  set  aside  completely ;  neither  is  such  a  course  necessary. 

Type  of  child, — ^The  physically  debilitated  child,  for  whom  the  open-air  class 
is  created,  is  capable  of  much  mental  work  if  the  mental  work  is  judicious^ly 
adjusted  with  the  decreased  or  Impaired  physical  asset  of  the  child.  This  is 
not  always  possible  In  the  regular-grade  classroom,  even  wiien  the  conditions 
of  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  curriculum  approximate  those  advocated  for  open- 
air  classes.  Hence  the  need  of  special  classes  for  the  debilitated  children  who 
are  not  ill  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  make  hospital  or  home  treatment  necessary, 
but  who  are,  nevertheless,  in  such  a  lowered  physical  state  that  the  routine 
classroom  program  Is  unprofitable  both  mentally  and  physically. 

Not  for  tuberculoid  children, — ^These  pupils  are  not  tuberculous,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  parents  and  teachers  understand  that  open- 
air  classes  are  not  for  tuberculous  children.  Tuberculous  children  are  best 
cared  for  in  special  hospital  schools. 

Admission  to  classes, — Pupils  shall  be  regularly  admitted  to  open-air  classes 
by  the  principal  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  director  of  school 
hygiene  (section  391). 

Principals  of  schools  in  districts  where  open-air  classes  are  authorized,  or 
principals  of  schools  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  physician,  such  classes 
should  be  established,  should  submit  to  the  director  of  school  hygiene  a  list  of 
pupils  for  assignment  to  open-air  classes. 

Organization  of  classes. — The  number  of  pupils  to  assign  to  each  open-air 
class  is  36. 

Classes  may  be  organized  with  one  grade  of  pupILs  or  with  two  or  three 
grades  of  pupils. 

No  pupil  shall  be  assigned  to  an  open-air  class  without  consultation  with  the 
parent  or  guardian. 

FR£SH-AIR  ROOMS. 

In  school  buildings  having  rooms  constructe<l  for  open-air  classes,  but  In 
which  there  Is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  debilitated  children  for  the  formation 
of  such  classes,  said  rooms  shall  be  utilized  as  fresh-air  rooms  (Order  of  School 
CJommittee,  May  ."»,  1913). 

These  fresh-air  rooms  might  be  useil  advantageously  by  special  classes  (men- 
tally defectives). 
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CU^SSBOOM   TEMFEBATUIiE. 

The  regulations  of  the  school  committee  provide  tliat  do  room  temperature 
shall  exceed  67  degrees. 

The  regulations  further  provide  that  the  windows  on  one  side  of  each  class- 
room shall  be  kept  open  all  the  time;  also  that  at  regular  periods  complete 
flushing  of  each  classroom  and  corridor  with  fresh  air,  by  means  of  open  win- 
dows, shall  be  carried  out  in  each  session. 

DAILY  PROGRAM. 

Work  and  rest. — ^The  underlying  principle  In  the  dally  school  program  for 
debilitated  children  is  to  alternate  the  periods  of  work  and  periods  of  rest. 
This  method  gives  to  both  the  mental  and  physical  development  every  possible 
growth.  When  kept  within  physiological  limits,  a  good  brain  means  a  good 
physical  state,  and  conversely,  a  good  physical  condition  means  a  healthy  brain. 
This  balance  is  more  easily  upset  the  nearer  one  gets  to  the  minimum  of  reserve 
power  of  either  system.  The  great  problem,  therefore,  for  a  teacher  to  solve 
is  that  of  each  child's  physical  and  mental  capacity.  This  is  essentially  an 
individual  problem ;  it  is  not  dependent  solely  upon  chronological  age,  nor  sex, 
nor  grade,  nor  upon  social  condition  and  environment ;  neither  is  it  based  upon 
any  supt>osed  factors  of  heredity. 

Attention  and  concentration. — ^There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  index  of  mental 
overwork  than  that  furnished  by  lack  of  attention  and  failure  of  concentra- 
tion. A  teacher  who  is  able  to  perceive  the  presence  of  either  of  these  factors 
is  possessed  of  the  key  to  both  successful  teaching  and  the  maintenance  of 
healthful  child  development. 

Sifftis  of  fatigue, — ^The  chief  signs  of  fatigue  are  excitability,  irritability,  slow 
sense  of  perception,  inattention,  restlessness,  shifting  of  position  and  posture, 
repeated  failure  on  familiar  problems. 

METHODS   OF  TEACHING. 

Arithmetic. — This  subject  has  a  great  mental  strain  content  and  should  be 
taught  at  periods  following  rest.  The  best  period  for  this  subject,  in  the  dally 
program,  seems  to  be  l)etween  9  and  10  o'clock  a.  ni.  The  fatigue  strain  Is  in- 
creased greatly  by  combining  written  arithmetic  with  oral. 

In  open-air  classes  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  teaching  arithmetic  by 
means  of  measurements,  i.  e.,  large  measurements  in  lower  grades  (1,  2,  and  8) 
more  minute  measurements  in  higher  grades.  This  work  should  be  done,  as 
far  as  praoticable,  by  means  of  games  and  plays,  competition,  1.  e.,  scoring, 
measuring  between  points  out  of  doors,  etc. 

The  mental  strain  of  arithmetic  can  be  reduced  greatly  by  using  muscular 
ifenste  rather  than  visual  sense,  especially  in  written  arithmetic,  e.  g.,  black- 
fyoard  work  and  exercises  in  counting,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  incidental  to  exercise,  games,  and  plays. 

Mental  arithmetic  should  not  follow  a  lesson  In  history,  writing,  drawing, 
or  sewing. 

^yritin(t  and  drairing. — These  subjects  should  l)e  taught.  In  the  earlier  grades, 
by  means  of  large  muscular  movements  rather  than  through  the  sense  of  sight. 
Tills  should  be  done  by  large  shoulder  movements  In  forearm  work  on  black- 
lK>ard.  The  progression  in  drawing  aiul  in  writing  should  be  from  the  oblique 
straight  lines  to  the  ellipses,  to  the  circles,  nnd  then  to  the  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal strokes  from  which  elements,  squares,  rectangles,  and  curves  can  be 
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\2<*)U,\'M) Home Do. 
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3  V)  to  3.10 Fhv«ir-al  training' ■      Do. 

3.10  to  3.30 Oml  iu-ithnifptic  » Do. 

I 


1  .Xltcroate  days  with  manual  training. 

Hrhrpol  nurneH. — The  schfHil  nurse  will  be  found  invaluable  in  creating  an 
l!iter#»«t  among  parents  f-onc-ernlng  the  carrying  out  of  open-air  class  instruction. 
The  nurse  nhouhl  visit  the  home  of  each  child  selected  for  open-air  instruction 
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to  acquaint  the  parent  or  guardian  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  tlie  class 
and  to  give  the  necessary  instruction  relative  to  the  home  care  of  the  child, 
especially  on  questions  of  proper  food,  hours  of  sleep,  fresh  air  in  the  home,  etc. 

Luncheons. — Much  debility  is  created  among  children  in  the  lower  grades  on 
account  of  the  radical  transformation  in  their  mode  of  life — ^home  life  to 
school  life.  So  far  as  possible,  children  in  the  lower  grades,  whether  or  not 
in  the  open-air  classes,  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  from  home  a  suitable 
luncheon.  The  school  nurses  have  been  instructed  as  to  the  l)est  articles  of 
food  to  recommend  to  the  parents  for  these  luncheons. 

In  the  open-air  classes  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  each  child  to 
purchase,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  2  cents  daily,  a  glass  of  milk,  a  hot  drink — 
cocoa,  chocolate,  broth,  or  chowder.  This  is  to  be  in  addition  to  the  luncheon 
brought  from  home. 

Extra  clothing. — ^The  school  committee  furnishes  blankets  for  each  child 
assigned  to  the  open-air  classes;  these  blankets  are  so  made  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  to  children  of  different  sizes.  The  blankets  are  thoroughly 
fumigated  by  the  board  of  health  at  the  end  of  each  school  term.  Each 
blanket  should  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  child,  and  all  interchanging 
of  blankets,  without  fumigation,  should  be  guarded  against. 

Furniture, — ^Movable  furniture,  of  the  seat  and  desk  combination,  offers 
many  advantages  over  furniture  attached  to  the  floor.  In  open-air  classes 
in  school  buildings  this  furniture  can  be  removed  from  the  center  of  the  room, 
and  space  for  rest,  as  well  as  for  games  and  plays,  can  be  created. 


APPENDIX  F. 

LEGISLATION  AND  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Chapter  675  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  Session  1913. 

An  Act  to  Authorise  Cities  and  Towns  to  ProTlde  Free  Meals  for  School  Children : 
Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  city  council  of  a  city  ami  the  selectmen  of  a  town  may  pro- 
vide meals  or  lunches  free  or  at  such  price,  not  exceeding  the  cost  as  they 
may  flx,  for  children  attending  its  public  schools,  and  cities  and  towns  may 
appropriate  money  for  this  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  any  city  or  town  at  the 
municipal  election  In  any  year  If  a  petition  to  that  effect,  signed  by  not  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  voters,  Is  filed  with  the  city  clerk  or  town  clerk,  as 
the  case  may  be,  not  less  than  one  month  before  said  election;  and  If  ac- 
cepted by  a  majority  of  the  voters  thereon  It  shall  take  effect  in  such  city  or 
town.    Otherwise  this  act  shall  not  take  effect.     (Approved  May  2,  1913.) 

Section  1509  of  the  School  Code  of  Pennsylvania : 

Persons  hatHng  tuberenlosis. — No  person  having  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
shall  be  a  pupil,  teacher.  Janitor,  or  other  employee  In  any  public  school,  un- 
less it  be  a  special  school  carried  on  under  the  regulations  made  for  such 
schools  by  the  commissioner  of  health. 

Section  1609.  Physiology  and  hygiene.     Bifect  of  alcoholic  drinka,  etc.: 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  which  shall  In  each  division  of  the  subject  so 
pursued  Include  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants, 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  and  which  shall  also  include  special 
reference  to  tuberculosis  and  Its  prevention,  shall  be  introduced  and  studied 
as  a  regular  branch  by  all  pupils  In  all  departments  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  C/ommonwealth  and  in  all  educational  Institutions  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  money  from  this  Commonwealth. 

Legislation,  Elmlnu  N.  Y. : 

6.  The  medical  Inspector  shall  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  examine 
all  teachers  and  janitors  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Elmlra  and  report 
the  results  of  such  examinations  to  the  board  of  education. 

No  person  having  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  shall  be  a  pupil,  teacher,  janitor, 
or  other  employee  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Elmlra,  unless 
It  be  a  si)ecial  school  carried  on  under  the  regulations  made  for  such  schools 
by  the  board  of  education.     (Am.  Sch.  Bd.  Journal,  Oct.,  1914.) 

Becommendation  Made  to  Massachusetts  Senate  and   House  of  Bepresentatives  by  a 

Commission  Appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Assembly  In  1912: 

The  board  believes  that  the  question  of  tuberculosis  In  children  Is  one  of 

primary  Importance.     This  fact  has  been  recognized  already  by  the  trustees 

of  hospitals  for  consumptives  through  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  caring  for 
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consumptive  children  at  one  Institution,  the  Westfield  State  Sanatorium, 
where  60  such  children  are  receiving  not  only  sanatorium  treatment  but  also 
proper  schooling.  The  board  believes  such  outdoor  schooling  and  treatment  for 
that  large  class  of  children  who  are  anemic,  under  weight,  and  othei*wlse 
predisposed  to  tuberculosis  to  be  a  most  important  factor  In  any  scheme  of 
prevention.  The  board,  therefore,  recommends  the  further  establishment 
throughout  the  State  of  fresh-air  rooms  and  open-air  schools  for  children. 
Such  a  plan  would,  of  necessity,  require  a  much  more  adequate  and  rigid 
system  of  medical  school  Inspection  than  now  exists. 

Henry  P.  Walcott,  M.  D., 
Clement  F.  Coooan, 
Joseph  A.  Plouff, 
Julian  A.  Mead,  M.  D., 
HiBAM  F.  Mills,  O.  E., 
Robert  W.  Lovett,  M.  D., 

C.    E.    McGlLUCUDDY, 

State  Board  of  Health, 
Daniel  S.  Prendergast, 
Sylvia  B.  Knowlton, 
Albert  C.  Getchell,  M.  D., 
Arthur  Drinkwater, 
George  A.  Dunn, 
Trustees  of  Hospitals  for  Consumptives, 
John  B.  Hawes,  2d,  M.  D., 

Secretary  of  Joint  Board, 
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CITIES  HAVING  PUBUC  OPEM-AIR  SCHOOLS  FOR  PHYSICALLY   SUBNORMAL 

CHILDREN— SUPERINTENDENTS. 

California :  San  Francij^co.  Superintendent  of  seliools. 
Colorado : 

Boulder Do. 

Denver Dr.  W.  H.  Smiley,  imperintendent  of  schools. 

Connecticut : 

Hartford Thomas  S.  Weaver,  superintendent  of  schools. 

New  Bri tai n S.  H.  Holmes,  superintendent  of  schools. 

New  Haven F.  H.  Beede,  superintendent  of  schools. 

South  Manchester F.  A.  Verplanck,  su|)erintendent  of  schools. 

Waterbury M.  Louise  Seymour,  Nottingham  Terrace. 

District  of  Columbia :  Wash- 
ington   S.  E.  Kramer,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 

Georgia:  Atlanta L.  M.  Landrum,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Illinois : 

Chicago Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  315  Ply- 
mouth Court. 

Jacksonville H.  A.  Perrln,  superintendent  of  schools. 

May  wood Superintendent  of  schools. 

Peoria Do. 

Rockford Do. 

Indiana : 

Fort  Wayne Do. 

Indianapolis Do. 

Gary Dr.  O.  B.  Nesbltt,  school  physician. 

Anderson Superintendent  of  schools. 

Iowa: 

Des  Moines Do. 

Dubuque Do. 

Kentucky : 

Lexington Do. 

Louisville Miss   Carleen    E.    Proehl,    principal   of   open-air 

school. 

Maryland  :  Baltimore Francis  A.  Soper,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Mas.sachu8etts : 

Boston Dr.  Thomas  F.  Han-i ngton ,  d i rector  school  hy piene. 

Cambridge Frank  E.  Parlln,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Canton John  C.  Davis,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Chelsea Frank  E.  Parlln,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Holyoke Francis  McSheny,  superintendent  of  schools. 

New  Bed  ford Allen  P.  Keith,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Springfield James  H.  Van  Sickle,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Winchester Schuyler  F.  Herron,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Worcester H.  P.  Lewis,  suf^erlntendent  of  schools. 

Lynn Superintendent  of  schools. 
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Michigan : 

Battle  Creelc W.  G.  Coburn,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Detroit Frank  CJody,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Flint Superintendent  of  scliools. 

Grand  Rapids W.  A.  Greeson,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Iron  Mountain L.  A.  Butler,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Jackson Superintendent  of  schools. 

Kalamazoo Do. 

I^Ansfng J.  W.  Sexton,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Manistee Superintendent  of  schools. 

Menominee John  S.  Silvernale,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Minnesota : 

Duluth Dr.  John  H.  Andres,  medical  inspector. 

Eveleth B.  O.  Greening,  superintendent  of  s(*hools. 

Minneapolis Dr.  C.  H.  Keene,  director  of  hygiene. 

St  Paul Dr.  B.  A.  Meyerding,  director  of  hygiene. 

Missouri : 

Kansas  City I.  L  Cammack,  superintendent  of  schools. 

St.  Louis Superintendent  of  schools. 

Nebraska:  Lincoln Do. 

New  Jersey: 

East  Orange Do. 

Hackensack Do. 

Montclair Don  C.  Bliss,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Newark Dr.  George  E.  Holmes,  medical  inspector. 

Orange Sui)erintendent  of  schools. 

Plalnfield Henry  M.  Maxson,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Trenton Ebenezer  Mackey,  superintendent  of  schools. 

New  York: 

Albany Dr.  Clinton  P.  McCord,  health  director. 

Brooldyn James  Jenkins,  Jr.,  60  Schermerhorn  Street. 

Buffalo Superintendent  of  schools. 

Fulton J.  R.  Falrgrieve,  sui^erintendent  of  schools. 

Homell -  Superintendent  of  schools. 

Buffalo Do. 

New  York  City Do. 

Rochester Do. 

Saranac  I^ake H.  V.  Llttell,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Schenectady A.  R.  Brubacker,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Syracuse P.  M.  Hughes,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Utlca W.  B.  Sprague,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Yonkere Superintendent  of  schools. 

Ohio: 

(Cincinnati Dr.  William  H.  Peters,  chief  medical  insi>ect<>r. 

Cleveland Dr.  E.  A.  Peterson,  medical  Inspector. 

Columbus Superintendent  of  schools. 

Toledo Dr.  Porter  B.  Brockway,  me<llcal  insi»ector. 

Oregon:  Portland-. Superintendent  of  schools. 

Pennsylvania : 

Allentown F.  D.  Raub,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Bethlehem William  G.  Cleaver,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Erie I.  B.  Bush,  sui)erintendent  of  schools. 

Hazelton David  A.  Harmon,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Philadelphia-—   ___     --  Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell,  medical  tllrector. 
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Pennsylvania — ContlnutMl. 

PittKburgli .  Dr.  Tlionias  W.  Grayson,  11()2  Westinghoiise 

Buildiusr. 

Williamspoi't F.  W.  Uobins,  superintendent  of  scliools. 

Harrisburj? Dr.  F.  E.  Downs,  superintendent  of  scliools. 

Rhode  Island: 

Pawtucket Frank  O.  Draper,  superintendent  of  scliools. 

Providence Ilandall  J.  Condon,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Hoxsie Superintendent  of  schools. 

Virjflnia:  Uichniond Dr.  N.  Y.  Knnett  nietlical  director  of  schools. 

Wisconsin : 

Green  Bay Superintendent  of  schools. 

Kenosha Mrs.  Mary  D.  Bradford,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Milwaukee Dr.  G<H)rpe  P.  Barth,  director  of  hygiene. 

Oshkosh Suiierintendent  of  schools. 

Racine Do. 

OPEN-AIR   SCHOOLS   OR   CLASSES   FOR   NORMAL   CHILDREN— SUPERINTENDENTS. 

California: 

Almeda Superintendent  of  schools. 

Alhanibra Do. 

Bakersfleld Do. 

Chico Do. 

Chula  Vista Do. 

Ooronado Do. 

Dehesa Do. 

Kl  Cajon Do. 

Fresno C.  C  Starr,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Glendale Superintendent  of  schools. 

La  Jolla Do. 

I^odi Do. 

Ix>ng  Beach __  Do. 

Los  Anpeles __  M.  C.  Bettinger,  superintendent  of  schools, 

Modesto Superintendent  of  schools. 

Monrovia Do. 

Normal  Heights Do. 

Oakland Dr.  N.  K.  Foster,  medical  director  of  schof»ls. 

Ocean  Park Sui>erintendent  of  schools. 

Parlier Do. 

Pasadena Do. 

Redlands Do. 

Riverside Do. 

Sacramento --.  Do. 

San  Bernardino Do. 

San  Diego Duncan  MacKinnon,  superintendent  of  schools. 

San  Francisco Superintendent  of  .schools. 

San  Jose D.  T.  Bateman,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Santa  Barbara Superintendent  of  schools. 

Tulare Do. 

Vallejo Do. 

West  San  Pasquale  Dist.  Do. 
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Connecticut : 

Hartford 

New  Haven 

Florida :  Jacksonville 

Illinois:  Evanston 

Louisiana: 

New  Orleans 

Shreveport 

Maine:  Bangor 

Massachusetts : 

Boston 

Canton 

New  Jersey: 

Camden 

Montdair 

New  York: 

Allaben 

Brooklyn 

New  York  City 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

North  Carolina :  Asheville_ 

Ohio: 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Pennsylvania :  Bethlehem. 

Rhode  Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence 


Superintendent  of  Schools. 
F.  H.  Beede,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Superintendent  of  schools. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
John  C  Davis,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Superintendent  of  scho<»ls. 

D.  C.  Bliss,  superintendent  of  sch<x)ls. 


Superintendent  of  schools. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
A.  R.  Brubacker,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Superintendent  of  schools. 


Do. 
Do. 


South  Carolina :  Columbia. 

Virginia:  Williamsburg 

Washington : 

Bverett 

Seattle 


_     William  O.  Cleaver,  superintendent  of  .schools. 


Frank  O.  Draper,  super  in  temlent  of  schools. 
Dr.  Ellen  A.  Stone,  superintendent  of  child  hy- 
giene. 
Superintendent  of  schools. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


PRIVATE  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS— SUPERINTENDENTS. 

California : 

Alame<la — The  Glen  Taylor  School Mrs.  Esther  Taylor,  principal. 

Ben  Lomond — Sun  Haven Miss  Jullane  Wolters,  principal. 

Berkeley — ^The  Claremont  Heights  Out-  Miss  Elizabeth  Place,  principal, 
of -Door  School. 

San  Diego — ^Francis  W.  Parker  School Principal  of  school. 

Connecticut : 

Hartford — Miss  Wheeler's  School Miss    Mary    Pomeroy    Wheeler, 

principal. 

New  Haven The  Misses  Lums'  Open-  Principal  of  school. 

Air  School. 

DistrictofColumbia:  Washington — Oak  Crest  Margaret  Raymond  Pnine,  prin- 

Open-Air  School,  4606  Thirteenth  Street.  clpal. 

Florida :    Jacksonville — ^The    Florida    Open-  Mrs.  Langdon  Caskln,  dlre<'tor. 

Air  School. 

Georgia:     Atlanta — ^Washington     Seminary,  Principal  of  schools. 
Peachtree  Street. 
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Illinois : 

Clilcago — The  Jewlsli  Training  Scliool__ 
Cliicago — ^The    Lorlng    School,    Kinder- 
garten. 
Chicago— The    Orthogenic    School,    620 
South  Hermitage  Avenue. 
Maine:  Oftsco — The  McAuliffe  Outdoor  School 

for  Boys. 
Maryland : 

Baltimore — ^The Calvert  School  ( for  boys )  _. 

Baltinore — 3104  Walbrook  Avenue 

Roland     Park — Roland    Park     Country 
School. 
Masachusetts :    Boston — Miss    Elizabeth    J. 

Woodward's  School. 
New  Jersey:  Summit — Open-Alr  Kindergar- 
ten, affiliated  with  Kent  Place  School. 
New  York : 

Albany — St.  Agnes*  school 

Allaben.   Ulster  County — ^The  Mountain 
School  for  Boys. 

Brooklyn — Friends'  School 

Brooklyn — Brooklyn   Heights    Seminary. 

18  Pierrepont  Street. 
Buffalo — ^The  Park  School,  Jewett  Place 

comer  Main. 
New  York— Ethical  Culture  School,  Cen- 
tral I*ark  We«tand  Sixty-third  Street. 
New  York   City — Horace   Mann   School, 
One  hundred  and  twentieth  Street  and 
Broadway. 
New  Rochelle — Mrs.  Ada  C.  Beckwlth's 
Out-of-Door   Kindergarten,  85   Sickles 
Avenue. 
Rochester — St.  Nicholas  Outdoor  Schools 
Syracuse — Mrs.       Elizabeth       Conistock 
Uol)ertson's     Open-Air     Kindergarten, 
320  Farmer  Street. 
Syracuse — Mrs.  Rice's  Open-Air  School.. 
Pennsylvania : 

Bryn  Mawr — The  Phoebe  Anna  Thome 

Open-Alr  Model  School. 
Merion — The      Merion      Country      Day 
School. 

Ijansdowne — Open-Air  K I  nderga  rten 

Mount     Airy— Miss     Hill's    School,    302 
Gretm  Avenue. 

Sharon  Hill — Rose  Outdoor  School . 

Wayne — Mrs.  Hunter's  School 

Wllkes-Rarre— Wilkes-Barre  Institute 

Rhode  I.sland  :  Providence — Ojien-Air  School, 

44)5  Angel  Street. 
South  Carolina;  Columbia — Bon  Air  SchooU 


Joseph  L.  Bache,  superintendent. 
Mrs.  Stella  Lorlng,  principal. 

Principal  of  .school. 

F.    J.    McAuliffe,    principal    of 
school. 

Principal  of  school. 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Bond. 
Principal  of  school. 

Do. 

MLss  Maud  Mueller,  principal. 


Principal  of  school. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Mary  Hammett  I^wls,  principal. 

Princii)al  of  school. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Prof.  Mathilde  Castro,  director. 

(Jertnide  Hartman,  principal. 

Principal  of  school. 
Do. 

George  K.  Goodwin,  principal. 
Principal  of  school. 

Do. 
Dr.  Helen  Cooke,  principal. 

Principal  of  school. 
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PREVENTORIUMS— SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Xlllnols:  Lake  Forest — Ridge  Farm  Preven-  Mrs.  Frances  R.  Dickinson,  1518 

torlum.  Astor  Street,  Cliicago. 

^>^ew  Jersey :  Farmingdale — Tuberculosis  Pre-  J.  Palmer  Quinby,  superintendent 

ventorium  for  Children. 

>JewYork:  Albany — Preventorium Superintendent. 

Xlhode    Island:    Hoxsie  —  Lakeside    Preven-  League  for  the   Suppression   of 

torlum.  Tuberculosis,  55  Eddy  Street, 

Providence. 
Ohio:    Cleveland — ^Buckeye   Road   Fresh- Air 

Camp. 

SANATORIUMS  AND  HOSPITALS. 

Connecticut:  Wallingford — Gaylord  Farm  Sanatorium  Open-     Superintendent 

Air  School. 
Delaware:  Marshalltown — Hope  Farm  Sanatorium  Open- Air  Do. 

School. 

CJeorgia :  Atlanta — Battle  Hill  Sanatorium  Open-Alr  School Do. 

Illinois : 

ft 

Chicago — ^Municipal    Tuberculosis    Sanitarium    Open-Air  Do. 

SchooL 
Oak  Forest — Cook  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Open-  Do. 

School. 

Iowa :  Oakdale — Oakdale  Sanatorium  Open-Air  School Do. 

Kentucky:    Louisville — ^Waverly    Hill    Sanatorium    Open-Air  Do. 

School. 
Maryland : 

Baltimore — James  L.   Kernan   Hospital   and   School   for  Do. 

Crippled  Children. 
Savillasvllle  —  Maryland     State     Sanatorium     Open -Air  Do. 

School. 
Massachusetts : 

Boston  —  Mattapan    Consumptives*    Hospital    Open -Air  Do. 

School. 

Canton — Massachusetts  Hospital  Open-Air  School I>o. 

New  Bedford — Sassaquin  Sanatorium Do. 

Michigan : 

Detroit — Herman  Kiefer  Sanatorium  School Do. 

Grand  Rapids — Municipal  Sanatorium  Open-Air  School Do. 

Minnesota:     Nopeming  —  Nopeming    Sanatorium     Open-Air  Do. 

School. 
Missouri :  Mount  Vernon — State  Sanatorium  Open-Air  School-  Do. 

New  Jersey:  Glen  Gardner — New  Jersey   State  Sanatorium  Do. 

Oijen-Air  School. 
New  York : 

Brooklyn — Long  Island  College  Hospital  Open-Alr  School.  Do. 

Glen  Aberdeen — State  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  Open-Air  Do. 

School. 
Lake  Kushaqua — Stony  Wold  Sanatorium  Open-Air  School.  Do. 

New  York  City — Meclford  Sanatorium  Open-Air  School Do. 

New  York  City — Home  Hospital*  New  York  Association  for  Do. 

Improving  Condition  of  the  Poor,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street. 
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New  York — (V>ntinued. 

New  York  ('ity — Sea   Breeze  Honpital  for  Children  with     SaiJeriAteuduiit 
Tuberc'ul(i8t8  of  the  Bone,  New  York  Afwociation  for 
IiiiprovInK  CondltioD  of  the  Poor,  105  East  Twenty- 
gecond  Street. 
C>ti8\ille— New  York  City  Munlcliml   Sanatorlam  Open-  Da 

Air  School. 
PtTryHburK — J.   N.   AdaniA   Memorial   Hospital   OpeD-Air  Do. 

School. 

U(K*lieKter — loin  Sanatorium  Open- Air  School Do. 

Ohio:  Cincinnati — Municipal  Tubercuhwls  Ho«pltal Do. 

Pen  nsy  Iran  ill :   Pittsburgh  —  Tuberculosis  Hospital   Open-AIr  Do. 

School. 
Wiwtmsin:  Wales — State  Tuberculoeia  Sanatoriom  Open-Air  Do. 

School. 
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Blankets,  disinfecting,  45. 
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Bostall  Wood  School,  England,  133. 

Boston,  Mass,  18,  72 ;  candidates  for 
schools,  171 ;  medical  supervision  of  open- 
air  schools,  83-84 ;  social  and  economic 
condition  of  pupils,  52. 

Bowdltch,  Dr,,  testing  weight  of  children, 
224. 

Bowrlng  House  Country  School,  England, 
nature  study,  212. 

Bradford,  England,  tests  in  weight,  height, 
etc.,  231. 

Buckeye  Road  Fresh- Air  Camp,  Ohio,  178. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  open-air  schools,  171. 

Buildings,  9-34. 

California,  27-29 ;  social  and  economic  con- 
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Canada,  163-165. 

**  Cantines  scolalres,**  76. 
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Carllng,  Esther,  on  general  arrangements 
for  sanitarium  schools,  184-185. 

Chadwlck,  H.  D.,  on  sanitaria,  188. 

Charlottenburg  Forest  School,  Germany,  9- 
13,  76,  105-120. 
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with  the  home,  223-224;  first  open-air 
school,  18-20,  22 ;  grade  progress  of  chil- 
dren, 232 ;  medical  inspection  of  schools, 
84-90 ;  recipes  and  menus,  245-257 ;  rec- 
ords and  forms,  91-95 ;  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  pupils,  52-60  ;  weight 
of  school  children,  224-228,  230. 


Children,  social  and  economic  conditions, 
51-^0. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  social  and  economic  con- 
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Classes,  sizes,  197-199;  suggestions,  258- 
261. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  medical  inspection  of 
schools,  78^79 ;  records  and  forms,  97- 
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land, 212. 
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Forest  School,  Germany,  111-112 ;  Eng- 
lish schools,  134-136,  204-214. 
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land, 138-140. 

Denmark,  155-157. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  25. 

Disinfection,  articles  of  clothing  and  sleep- 
ing bags,  44-46. 

District  of  Columbia,  attendance,  234-235. 

Drawing,  Shooters  Hill  School,  England, 
210. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  143. 

Educational  organisation  and  curricula, 
196-217. 

Elberfeld  Forest  School,  Germany,  gain  in 
weight  of  children,  129.  See  also  under 
Forest  schools. 

lillementary  studies,  motor  and  sensory 
lines,  204. 

Elisabeth  McCormick  Open-Air  Schools, 
Chicago,  study  of  home  meals,  63-64, 
07-68. 

England,  13-15,  133-142 ;  courses  of  study, 
204-214 ;  sanitarium  open-air  schools, 
184-185 ;  school  restaurants,  76. 

Equipment  and  cost,  35-50. 

Eskimo  outfit,  39-42. 

Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City, 
physical  exercises,  216:  results  of  schol- 
arships, 234. 

Farmingdale  Preventorium,  Illinois,  178. 

Florence,  Italy,  147. 

Food,  daily,  needs  of  the  average  child, 
aged  10  years,  63 ;  recipes,  245-250.  See 
also  Menus ;  values,  63,  65-68. 

Forest  schools,  Germany,  105-132. 

Forms  and  records,  91-104. 
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France,  149-10:);  school  restaurantB,  76. 

Frosno,  CaL,  28. 

Fiiniituro,  list  noedod  for  kitchen  and 
dining-room,  48-«'>(). 

Games,  organized,  Shootors  Hill  Rchool, 
England,  211. 

Gardening,  Hhooters  IIlll  Bchool,  Eng- 
land, 209. 

Geography,  Shooters  Hill  School,  England. 
204,  207-208. 

Oerlitz,  Sandor,  on  open-air  schools,  162. 

Germany,  9-18,  76,  105-132. 

(trades,  number  of,  to  teachers,  100. 

Grasiani,  Alberto,  report  on  open-air 
schools,  147-140. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  133-144.  See 
also  Scotland. 

Handwork,  Shooters  Hill  School,  England, 
210. 

Harrington,  Dr,,  on  medical  sapervtsion  of 
open-air  classes,  83-84. 

Health   inspection,  168. 

Health  superrlsion,  78-00. 

Heating,  24. 

Hemoglobin  tests,  223,  230-231. 

Holland.  158-160. 

Holmes,  G.  J.,  on  supervision  of  open-air 
school  for  tuberculous  children,  70-80. 

Holt,  L.  E.,  and  weight  of  children,  224- 
228. 

Home,  cooperation  with,  Chicago,  HI.,  22.V 
224. 

Home  Hospital,  New  York  City,  190-191. 

Hospital  open-air  schools,  188-101,  260- 
270. 

Hungary,   160-162. 

Hygiene,  personal.  See  Health  super- 
vision. 

Illinois,  18-20,  22,  31 :  cooperation  with 
the  home,  223-224 :  diets  for  tuberculous 
poor,  75 ;  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  pupils,  52-60. 

Ireland,  144. 

Italy.  145-140  ;  school  journeys,  216. 

Kentucky,  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  pupils,  52. 

Kindergartens.  204. 

Ijikeslde   Preventorium,   R.   I.,  178. 

League  for  Open-Alr  Education,  Paris, 
152-153. 

Lists  of  open-air  schools,  normal  children, 
266-267 ;  physically  subnormal  children, 
264-266 ;  private  schools,  superintend- 
ents, 267-260.     Hee  also  Sanatoriums. 

London,  elementary  school  children,  aver- 
age gain  In  weight,  220-230. 

London  County  Council,  hemoglobin  tests, 
230. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  pupils,  52. 

Lunches,  character  and  cost,  61-77. 

Malnutrition,  dangers,  61-62. 

Mann,  F.  H.,  on  sitting  out  bags,  37-38. 

Massachusetts,  18,  31-33;  legislation,  262- 
263 ;  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
pupils,  62. 


Miissachusetts  State  Hospital  School,  180- 
190. 

Meals.     i<ce  Lunches. 

Medical  Inspection  of  schools,  England, 
171-172.     Src   also   Health    supervision. 

Medical  nursing  service,  requisites,  86-90. 

Menus,  65-68,  70-72,  251-257.  See  also 
Food. 

Michigan.  25. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  pupils,  52. 

Minnesota,  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  pupUa,  62. 

Missouri,  24-25 ;.  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  pupils,  52. 

Montclalr,  N.  J.,  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  children,  62. 

Muelhausen  Forest  School,  Germany,  ex- 
penses. 131 ;  gain  in  weight  of  children, 
120.     See  also  under  Forest  schools. 

Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  Chi- 
cago, work,  171. 

Music,  Shooters  Hill  School,  England, 
209-210. 

Nature  study,  Bowring  House  Country 
School,  England,  212 ;  Shooters  HIU 
School,  England,  205,  209. 

Needlework,  Shooters  Hill  School,  Eng- 
land, 210-211. 

Nellie  Leland  Open-Alr  School,  Detroit. 
Mich.,  25. 

Neufert,  Dr.,  on  Charlottenburg  Forest 
School,  113. 

New  Jersey,  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  children,  62. 

New  York  City.  17-18,  7.'V-74 ;  me<1ical 
supervision  of  open-air  schools,  82-83; 
records  and  forms,  104 :  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  pupils,   52. 

New  York  Municipal  Sanitarium  Open-Alr 
School,   185-186. 

New  York  (State),  26;  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  pupils,  52. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  records  and  forms.  OIS-06 : 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  pupils, 
52 :  supervision  of  tuberculous  children, 
70-80. 

Norway,  157. 

Nuremberg-Rueckersdorf  Place,  Germany, 
physical  condition  of  children,  130.  See 
also  under  Forest  schools. 

Nursing  service,  85-90. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  27-28 ;  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  pupils,  52. 

Ohio,  26 ;  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  pupils,  52.  ' 

Open-window  room,  expenses  of  equipping 
and  maintaining,  243-244. 

Orientation  of  buildings,  24. 

Packard.  Mary  S.,  on  open-air  schools, 
16-17. 

Physical  condition  of  children,  statistics, 
221-223. 

Physical  exercises,  211,  216-217. 

Pittsburgh,  I'a.,  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  pupils,  52. 
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Play,  effects  on  children,  216. 

Playground  classes,  216 ;  Jjondon,  141-142. 

Preventorla,  17&-183. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  establishment  of  first 
open-air  school,  15-17 ;  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  pupils,  52. 

Reading,  Shooters  Hill  School,  England, 
206. 

Recipes  adapted  to  needs  of  open-air 
schools  of  Chicago,  246-250. 

Recitations,  Shooters  Hill  School,  England, 
205-206. 

Records  and  forms,  91-104. 

Results  of  open-air  schools,  218-240. 

Rhode  Island,  15-17 ;  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  pupils,  52. 

Rochester,  N.  T.,  26;  daily  menus,  65-68; 
results  of  scholarship,  234 ;  school  gar- 
dens, 214 ;  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  pupils,  62. 

Roof  school,  England,  213-214. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  medical  in- 
spection of  schools,  78. 

Rns.sia,  166. 

St.  liouls.  Mo.,  daily  program,  202 ;  first 
open-air  school,  24-25 ;  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  pupils,  52. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  children  suffering  with  car- 
diac disease  and  tuberculosis,  171. 

Sanitorlums  and  hospitals,  184-188,  269^ 
270. 

Scales,  47-48. 

Scholarship,  232-234. 

School  feeding.    See  Lunches,  Menus. 

School  gardens,  214-215. 

School  Journey  Association,  England,  aims 
and  objects,  215-216. 

School  Journeys,  215-216. 

School  restaurants,  E^ngland,  76  ;  France,  76. 

Scotland,  142-144. 

Sea  Breese  Hospital,  N.  T.,  188-189. 

Sessions,  length,  196-197. 


Shooter's  Hill  Open-Air  School,  Eugland, 
13-15 ;  curriculum,  204-211. 

Shrewsbury  House  School,  England,  1.S3, 
136. 

"  Sitting-out  "  bag,  37-40,  44. 

SleepiDg  cots,  42-43, 

Social  and  economic  conditions,  childrea, 
51-60. 

Social,  economic,  and  hygienic  conditions  of 
families,  statistics,  241-242. 

South  Manchester,  Conn.,  results  of  schol- 
arship, 234 ;  school  gardens,  214 ;  work 
of  household  arts  school,  70-72. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  pupils,  52. 

Sweden,  157. 

Switzerland,  153-155. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  records  and  forms,  101- 
108. 

Tallquist  test,  hemoglobin,  223. 

Teachers,  experience,  236-237 ;  qualifica- 
tions, 192-193,  202-203. 

Teachers*  salaries,  203. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  25-26. 

Toronto,  Canada,  forest  school,  163. 

Traveling  open-air  schools,  Italy,  146-147. 

Uffculme  Open-Air  School,  Birmingham, 
England,  13. 

United  States,  first  open-air  school,  15-17 ; 
open-air  school  movement,  167—177. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  program,  201. 

Vacation  colonies,  France,  150-152. 

Vacation  schools,  155,  193-195. 

Vocational  training,  191-193. 

Webb,  Sidney  and  Beatrice,  on  medical  in- 
spection in  England,  171-172. 

Weight,  gains,  224-232. 

Woman's  National  Health  Association,  Ire- 
land, 144. 

Woodruff,  I.  O.,  on  medical  supervision  of 
open-air  schools,  82-83;  on  open-air 
schools,  73 ;  on  outdoor  classrooms,  23. 
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COMTiNTS. — Publications  of  associations — Edacational  history  and  biography — Cur^ 
rent  educational  conditions — Educational  theory  and  practice — Educational  psychology : 
Child  study — Special  subjects  of  curriculum — Rural  education — Secondary '  education — 
Teachers:  Training  and  professional  status Higher  education — School  administra- 
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cation. 


NOTE. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent  to 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1091.  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondazy  schools.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  March 
24-25,  1916.  Published  by  the  Association,  1916.  246  p.  8*.  (Henry  E. 
Brown,  secretary,  Kenllworth,  111.) 

Contains :  1.  T.  A.  Clark :  College  and  character,  p.  6-19.  2.  Accredited  schoole, 
p.  97-121.  8.  David  Felmley :  What  is  a  reasonable  limit  to  which  an  Institution 
may  go  In  enrolling  students  in  the  first  and  second  years  and  yet  retain  the  right 
to  be  classified  as  a  senior  college?  p.  130-40.  4.  J.  S.  Brown:  The  junior  high 
school,  the  senior  high  school  and  the  Junior  college,  p.  140-61.  5.  J.  H.  T.  Main : 
No  Institution  of  college  grade,  which  offers  few  advanced  courses,  should  be 
classified  as  a  senior  college,  p.  162-68.  6.  Committee  recommendations  regarding 
the  organization  and  administration  of  Junior  high  schools,  p.  171-74.  7.  Digest 
of  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire  on  the  Junior  high  school  (or  Intermediate 
school)  p.  174-92.    8.  The  definition  of  units;  p.  192-229. 
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1002.  Vermont  state  teachers'  assodation.    Report  of  the  sixty-sixth  annual 
.    convention,  Rutland,  Vermont,  October  28-30,  1915.     116  p.     8".     (Etta 
Franklin,  secretary,  Rutland.) 

Contains :  1.  Caroline  8.  Woodruff:  The  call  of  the  school,  p.  0-12.  2.  G.  A. 
Trueman :  The  use  of  the  Blnet-Bimon  measuring  scale  for  Intelligence,  p.  31-30. 
3.  Lillian  B.  Poor :  The  kindergarten  as  the  foundation  of  the  elementary  Bchool, 
p.  61-65.  4.  Ruth  Farr :  Story -telling  in  the  primary  grades,  p.  55-^0.  5.  Dorothy 
C.  Fisher:  An  open-air  school  for. normal  children,  p.  71-74.  6.  J.  L.  McConaughy : 
The  superfluous  In  education,  p.  08-102. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

lOdS.  Littell,  Harold.     Development  of  the  city  school  system  of  Indiana — 
1851-1880.     Indiana  magazine  of  history,  12 :  19a-213,  September  1916. 
To  he  concluded. 

1094.  Memorial  service  for  Miss  Blow  held  in  St.  Louis.     Kindergarten  and 

first  grade,  1 :  322-24,  September  1916. 

Held  in  the  Soldan  high  school  auditorium  on  May  20. 

1095.  Winship,  A.  E.     Irwin  Shepard   (Educators  as  I  have  known  them-^ 

XXIV )     Journal  of  education,  84 :  201-202,  September  7,  1916. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

1096.  Audollent,   Aug.    La   guerre  et   Tenseignement   sup6rieur  en   France. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Tenseignement,  36 :  241-68,  July-August  1916. 

Deals  with  the  service  the  German  universities  have  rendered  that  ooontzy  and 
shows  that  the  French  universities  must  prepare  to  use  all  their  power  after  the 
war  to  preserve,  defend  and  perpetuate  "  la  tradition  francaise.** 

1097.  Bourne,  Randolph  8.    The  Gary  public  schools.     Scribner*s  magazine, 
30:371-80,  September  1916. 

With  an  Introductory  note  by  William  Wirt,  director  of  the  Gary  schools. 

1098.  Brelet,  Henri.    L*enseignement  secondaire  et  la  r6forme  de  1902.    Revne 
Internationale  de  I'enselgnement,  36:254r-79»  July-August  1916. 

1099.  Cortrlght,  Edward  Everett.    Patent  medicine  formulas  in  our  public 

school  curriculum.    Education,  37 :  20-28,  September  1916. 

The  author  states  that  the  present  curriculum  does  not  take  Into  account  Indi- 
vidual difTerences  and  so  *'  doesn't  and  hasn't  worked.*' 

1100.  Oilman,  Isabel  Ambler.    The  Alaska  school  service.    Granite  monthly, 
48 :  248-55,  August  1916. 

UOl.  McCormick,  S.  B.      [Educational  needs]  National  association  of  corpo- 
ration schools  bulletin,  3 :  18-21,  September  1916. 

An  address  before  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  National  association  of 
corporation  schools,  defining  the  agencies  that  will  play  an  Important  part  in  the 
future  developments  of  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States. 

1102.  Marquardt,   W.   W.      Child   welfare  work   In  the  Philippines.     Child, 
6 :  602-6,  September  1916. 

1103.  More,    Louis    Trenchard.      Education    and    the    melting-pot      Nation, 

103 :  229-31,  September  7,  1916. 

Writer  says  that  American  public  schools  emphasize  vocational  work  above 
mental  discipline,  and  standa^lze  education  down  to  the  needs  of  the  melting- 
pot,  for  the  assimilation  of  Immigrant  children.  If  this  should  be  continued,  the 
children  of  the  intelligent  classes  will  more  and  more  be  sent  to  private  schools, 
a  result  which  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  country. 
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1104.  New  possibilities  In  education;  ed.  by  Ambrose  L.  Suhrle.    Philadelphia, 

The  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  1916.  331  p.  8". 
(The  annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science, 
vol.  LXVII.    Whole  no.  156) 

CoNTBNTS. — 1.  Ambrose  L.  Subrie :  Tbe  educational  program  of  a  democracy, 
p.  xl-xxvi.  2.  A.  DuQcan  Yocum :  Appreciation  of  music,  literature  and  art  as  a 
social  aim,  p.  1-12.  5-  Irving  King:  Social  training  through  school  group  activi- 
ties, p.  13-25.  4.  J.  Lynn  Barnard :  Training  in  the  schools  for  social  efficiency, 
p.  26-33.  5.  Edward  H.  Griggs :  The  moral  training  of  children,  p.  34-39. 
6.  Carrie  A.  Lyford :  The  science  and  art  of  home  making,  p.  40-46.  7.  Thomas 
C.  Blaisdell :  Education  for  parenthood,-  p.  47-53.  8.  John  M,  Brewer :  Voca- 
tional guidance  in  school  and  occupation,  p.  54-63.  9.  Frederick  G.  Bonser : 
Education  for  life  work  in  non-professional  occupations,  p.  64-76.  10.  B.  H. 
Crocberon :  Manual  labor  and  the  achievement  of  national  ideals,  p.  77-81.  11. 
Jessie  Field  :  Education  for  home  life  on  the  farm,  p.  82-86.  12.  John  M.  Gillette : 
Training  for  rural  leadership,  p.  87-96.  13.  Louis  W.  Rapeer :  Health  as  a 
means  to  happiness,  efficiency  and  service,  p.  07-106.  14.  George  B.  Johnson : 
Play  and  recreation,  p.  107-14.  15.  J.  George  Becbt :  Training  children  to  a 
wise  use  of  their  leisure,  p.  115-22.  16.  Annie  C.  Moore :  Children,  libraries  and 
the  love  of  reading,  p.  123-29.  17.  L.  J.  Han  if  an :  The  rural  school  community 
center,  p.  130-38.  18.  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff :  The  National  congress  of  mothers 
and  parent-teacher  associations,  p.  139-47.  10.  Walter  L.  Philips :  An  urban 
home  and  school  league,  p.  148-55.  20.  Payson  Smith :  The  rural  school  improve- 
ment league,  p.  156-61.  21.  L.  K.  Alderman:  School  credit  for  home  work, 
p.  162-66.  22.  George  E.  Vincent :  The  spread  of  the  school  manse  idea,  p.  167- 
69.  23.  Arthur  J.  Jones :  Continuation  schools,  p.  170-81.  24.  Louis  Reber : 
University  extension,  p.  182-92.  25.  James  A.  Moyer :  The  "  People's  university  " 
of  Massachusetts,  p.  193-201.  26.  Lee  Galloway :  Correspondence  school  instruc- 
tion by  non-academic  institutions,  p.  202-209.  27.  Henry  M.  Leipziger :  Educa- 
tion for  adults  through  public  lectures  in  New  York  city,  p.  210-17.  28.  Peter  W. 
Dykema:  The  spread  of  the  community  music  idea,  p.  218-23.  29.  Bradford 
Knapp  :  Education  through  farm  demonstration,  p.  224-:-40.  30.  Mary  E.  Creswell : 
The  home  demonstration  work,  p.  241-49.  31.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick :  The  library 
extension  movement  In  American  cities,  p.  250-56.  82.  Sarah  Askew :  Library 
work  in  the  open  counfry,  p.  257-66.  83.  Ellen  C.  Lombard :  The  home  reading 
courses  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  education,  p.  267-69.  34.  Alfred  W. 
Abrams :  Visual  instruction  in  New  York  state,  p.  270-72.  35.  H.  H.  Wheaton : 
Che  United  Slates  Bureau  of  education  and  the  immigrant,  p.  273-83.  36.  Wil- 
liam H.  Allen  :  Education  through  official  publicity,  p.  284-90.  87.  Clyde  L.  King : 
The  public  services  of  the  college  and  university  expert,  p.  291-96. 

1105.  Banldxi,  Janet  B.     School  service  in  Wisconsin.     Educational  review, 

52 :  144-51,  September  1916. 

Writer  says  that  the  new  feature  in  the  Wisconsin  plan  is  "  its  aggressiveness 
in  bringing  home  to  every  teacher  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  problems  and 
dlfflcultles  does  not  connote  inefficiency ;  that  the  state  desires  to  aid  in  trans- 
forming difficulties  Into  achievements;  and  that  prompt  help  may  be  received 
for  the  asking." 

1106.  Sargeant,  Ide  Q.     Is  the  Gary  system  the  panacea  for  our  educational 

ills?    Forum,  56 :  323-26,  September  1916. 

Writer  says :  "  Briefly  the  Gary  plan  will  reduce  the  per  capita  cost  for  school 
buildings  and  for  supervision,  take  care  of  the  children  for  a  longer  day  through 
the  use  of  the  auditorium,  playground,  and  shop  in  connection  with  the  special 
academic  subjects,  give  the  child  a  more  attractive  and  profitable  school  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  better  facilities  for  recreation  and  continuation 
work  for  adults." 

1107.  Sarraut,  Albert.     L'lnstruction  publique  et  la  guerre.    Paris,  H.  Dldler, 
1916,    xxxl,  266  p.    12^ 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1106.  Bowman,  Ernest  Lavem.     The  lesson-plfin  for  Inexperienced  teachers. 
Industrial-arts  magazine,  5 :  377-79,  September  1916. 
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1109.  Purst,  Clyde.    Liberal  e<lucation.    Midland  schools,  31 : 7-11,  September 

1916. 

"  Liberal  education  represents  a  fall  adjustment  of  the  IndiTidual  to  society, 
attending  alike  to  body,  mind,  and  spirit." 

1110.  Gurnet,  H.  Contre  ridentification  des  programmes  masculins  et  des 
programmes  f^mlnlns.    Revue  unlversitalre,  7 :  118-26,  July  1916. 

1111.  Heniy,  T.  S.  A  comparison  of  two  recent  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
education.    School  and  home  education,  36 :  14-17,  September  1916. 

A  review  of  Dewey's  Democracy  and  education  and  Yocum's  Culture,  diseipline 
and  democracy.  The  author  thinks  that  Yocum's  Is  the  more  important  oon- 
tributlon. 

1112.  Wilson,  Mrs,  Louise  Jones.     The  average  boy  and  how  to  teach  him. 

School  news  and  practical  educator,  30 :  41-42,  September  1916. 
Some  suggestions  for  teachers  in  dealing  with  boys  in  the  schoolroom. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  CHILD  STUDY. 

1118.  Cary,  Charles  F.  Measuring  school  achievement  Wisconsin  journal 
of  education,  48 :  186-88,  September  1916. 

The  author  explains  the  necessity  for  scales  or  standards  hy  which  to  measurs 
achievement. 

1114.  Coze,  Warren  W.  The  Woolley  tests  applied  to  a  prevocational  class  of 
boys.     School  review,  24 :  521-32,  September  1916. 

1115.  Fordyoe,  Charles.  Eklucational  measurements.  Middle-west  school  re- 
view, 9 :  17-18,  September  1916. 

The  author  gives  some  of  the  reasons  for  having  a  scale  by  which  to  judge  the 
work  of  pupils. 

1116.  Gray,  William  S.  Descriptive  list  of  standard  tests.  Elementary  school 
journal.  18:24-34,  September  1916. 

1117.  Kayfetz,  Isidore.  A  critical  study  of  the  Harvard-Newton  composition 
scales.     Pedagogical  seminary,  23 :  325-47,  September  1916. 

Bibliography:  p.  346-47.  *  • 

1118.  McFarland,  W.   H.    Relation  between  spelling  judgment  and  spelling 

ability.    Midland  schools,  31 :  19-21,  September  1916. 

A  study  to  determine  whether  "  all  one  needs  in  order  to  learn  to  spell  is  a 
spelling  conscience  and  a  dictionary  habit.'*  The  conclusion  drawn  is.  that  **  the 
*  conscience  and  dictionary '  scheme  cannot  be  relied  upon." 

1119.  McManis,  John  T.  The  study  of  the  behavior  of  an  individual  child; 
syllabus  and  bibllojrniphy.  Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1916. 
r>4  p.     12\ 

Bibliography  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

1120.  Scofleld,  F.  A.     Difficulty  of  Ayres's  spelling  scale  as  shown  by  the  spell- 

ing: of  560  high  school  students.     School  and  society,  4 :  339-40,  August 
26,  1916. 

1121.  Shaw,  Elizabeth  Boss.    A  suggestion  for  child  study.    Kindergarten  and 

first  grade,  1 :  304-308,  September  1916. 

Tests  given  at  the  Francis  Parker  School  to  5-year-old  children.  The  ques- 
tions were  ba«ed  on  a  list  standardised  by  Professor  Sommer  of  Giesaen  TTni- 
verslty  with  the  substitution  of  six  questions  from  the  Binet  scale. 

1122.  Springier,  Isidore,  cd.  Teachers'  year  book  of  educational  investlga- 
T.ir)ns;  a  manual  plviii'j:  tlio  tosts  and  standards  that  have  !>een  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  efficiency  of  school  instruction  and 
administration.  Issued  by  the  Division  of  reference  and  research.  De- 
partment of  education,  the  city  of  New  York*.  53  p.  fold,  chart.  8*. 
(Pub.  no.  14) 
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1123.  Stndebaker,  John  W.  Spelling;  results  of  an  investigation  of  pupils' 
ability  to  spell.  New  York,  Boston  [etc.]  Newson  &  company  L1916]. 
57  p.    8". 

An  InTestigation  of  the  schools  of  Des  Moines,  la. 

1124.  Wang,  Chancr  Ping.  The  general  value  of  visual  sense  training  in 
children.  Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1916.  85  p.  illus!  12*. 
(Eiducational  psychology  monographs,  no.  15) 

Bibliography:  p.  81-82. 

1125.  Woodrow,  Herbert.  The  faculty  of  attention.  Journal  of  experimental 
psychology,  1 :  285-818,  August  1916. 

1126.  Woody,  Clifford.     Measurements  of  some  achievements  in  arithmetic. 

School  and  society,  4 :  299--308,  August  19,  1916. 

1127.  Ziedler,  Richard.     Tests  in  silent  reading  in  the  rural  schools  of  Santa 

Clara  county,  California.    Elementary  school  Journal,  18:  .55-62,  Sep- 
tember 19:16. 

SPECIAL   SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

1128.  Bolenius,    Emma    Miller.      The   story   in    school.     Popular    educator, 

34 :  88-40,  47,  September  1916. 

The  author  gives  "(1)  information  about  the  story  ...  (2)  special  sugges- 
tions ...  (8)  devices  that  enliven  work  with  the  short  story." 

1129.  Brawley,  Benjamin.     The  course  in  English  in  the  secondary  school. 

Southern  workman,  45:  494-502,  September  1916. 
A  discussion  of  the  English  course  for  negro  schools. 

IISO.  Hamm,  Franklin  F.  Outline  and  suggestive  methods  and  devices  on  the 
teaching  of  elementary  arithmetic.  Designed  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of  teachers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  years.  Also  an  aid  to  teachers  of 
succeeding  grades  in  maintaining  uniformity  in  methods  and  forms 
throughout  the  course.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lipplncott  company  [1916] 
40  p.    16'. 

1131.  Hanvette,  Henri.    A  propos  de  Tallemand  et  de  quelques  autres  langues 

6trang§res.    Revue  de  I'enseignement  des  langues  vivantes,  33 :  289-96, 

July  1916. 

The  author  takes  issue  with  those  who  would  stop  the  teaching  of  German 
after  the  war,  claiming  that  the  study  of  foreign  languages  keeps  a  nation  in 
touch  commercially  and  intellectually  with  foreign  countries,  and  that  this  is 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

1182.  Kranse,  Carl  A.    The  direct  method  in  modern  languages ;  contributions 
to  methods  and  didactics  in  modern  languages.     New  York,  Chicago 
[etc.]  C.  Scrlbner's  sons  [1916]    139  p.    12'*. 
Bibliography  of  American  writers,  1012-14 :  p.  117-89. 

1138.  Lewis,  G.  W.     Present  methods  of  teaching  primary  reading.    CaAiolic 

school  joiirnal,  16 :  181-88,  September  1916. 

Short  sketch  of  the  various  methods  but  describes  especially  the  Lewis  story 
method. 

1134.  Kackay,  Constance  IVArcy.  Festival  history  and  festival  ideas  for  the 
school.    Popular  educator,  34 :  14-15,  58,  September  1916. 
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1185.  Korris,   F.   A.      The   incidental   teaching  of  English  in  school   shops. 
Manual  training  magazine,  18 :  13-15,  September  191G. 

1136.  Noyer,    Balph.      How   to   Judge   a   debate.     Rural   school   messenger, 
6:  27-28,  September  1916. 

Gives  an  outline  wbicb  the  author  has  **  often  found  helpful  in  arrlTing  at  a 
decision." 

1187.  Sears,  Isabel  atid  Diebel,  Amelia.    A  study  of  the  common  mistakes  in 

pupils'  oral  English.    Elementary  school  Journal,  18:  44r-5i,  ^September 

1916. 

Results  of  an  Investigation  to  determine  the  errors  of  speech  made  by  Cin- 
cinnati school  children. 

3188.  Smith,  I>avid  R  The  development  of  the  American  arithmetic.    Educa- 
tional review,  52 :  109-18,  September  1916, 

Traces  the  development  of  the  American  arithmetic,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  influences  exerted  in  turn  by  various  European  countries.  DlBcusses  the 
influences  that  will  bear  upon  text  books  by  the  Junior  high  school.  "  This 
school,"  says  the  writer,  "  offers  the  most  encouragement  to  mathematics  that 
has  been  seen  in  many  years." 

1139.  Sutton,  H.  O.     General  science  In  the  high  school.    Nebraska  teacher, 

19:  24-26.  September  1916. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  a  course  in  general  science,  the  nature 
of  the  course,  and  the  results  obtained. 

1140.  Sypherd,  Wilbur  Owen.     A  bibliograpliy  on  "  English  for  engineers ", 

for  the  use  of  engineering  students,  practicing  engineers,  and  teachers 
in  schools  of  engineering,  to  which  are  appended  brief  selected  lists  of 
technical  books  for  graduates  In  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and 
chemical  engineering.  Chicago,  New  York,  Scott,  Foresman  and  com- 
pany [1916]  68  p.  12". 
Printed  on  one  side  of  leaf  only. 

1141.  Tatlock,  John  S.  P.  .  Literature  nnd  history.     University  of  GaliforniR 

chronicle,  18 :  809-28,  July  1916. 

The  Phi  beta  kappa  address  delivered  at  the  University  of  California,  May 
16,  1916. 

Discusses  the  historical  aspect  of  literature. 

1142.  Tryon,   R.   M.    The  high  school   history   recitation.    History  teacher's 

magazine,  7 :  236-42,  September  1916. 

Suggests  some  methods  which  a  teacher  may  profitably  employ  in  her  attempts 
to  improve  the  technique  of  her  high-school  history  recitations. 

1148.  Walker,  Curtis  Howe.     The  sketch-map  as  an  aid  In  the  teaching  of 

historical  geography.     School  review,  24:497-514,  September  1916. 

A  paper  read  before  the  High  school  history  teachers*  association  of  Chicago, 
October  30,  1916,  slightly  revised. 

1144.  Whitney,  Frederick  L.     Measuring  the  value  of  first  grade  readers. 

American  school  board  Journal,  53:24,  77-78,  September  1916. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1145.  Agruayo,  Alfredo  M.    La  escuela  prlmarla  como  debe  ser.    1  ed.    Habana, 

Imp.  "La  Propagandlsta,"  1916.    165  p.    12*. 

1146.  Alder,    Louise.     Kindergartens    in    the    schools    of    Kansas.     EZansas 

teacher,  3 : 5-^,  July  and  August  1916. 

History  and  present  status  of  the  kindergarten  In  Kansas.  Kansas  ranks 
"  as  the  33d  state  in  the  union  in  regard  to  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  kindergartens  per  thousand  of  population  of  kindergarten  age." 
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1147.  Bradstreet,  Marjora.    A  kindergarten  upon  the  Florida  keys.    Kinder- 

garten and  first  grade,  1 :  299-800,  September  19ia 
Description  of  a  kindergarten  at  Key  West. 

1148.  Bobbs,  Ella  Victoria.    Meeting  of  National  council  of  primary  educa- 

tion.   E^indergarten' and  first  grade,  1:309-10,  September  1916. 
Meeting  held  July  6,  1916,  at  New  Tork. 

1149.  Hill,   Patty  8.     Kindergartens  of  yesterday  and  tomorrow.     Kinder- 

garten-primary magazine,  29:4r-6,  September  1916. 

Paper  delivered  at  the  National  education  aisoclation  meeting,  July  1916. 
1160.  Palmer,  Luella  A     Practical  means  of  unifying  the  work  of  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grades.     Kindergarten  i)olDt  of  view.     Kinder- 
garten-primary magazine,  29 : 7-10,  September  1916. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1151.  Benson,  P.  H.     Rural  supervision  in  a  California  county.     American 

school  board  Journal,  53 :  42-43,  September  1916. . 

1152.  Clark,   Taliaferro;  Collins,   George  L.,  and  Treadway,  W.  L.     Rural 

school  sanitation,  including  physical  and  mental  status  of  school  chil- 
dren in  Porter  county,  Indiana.  Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1916.  127  p.  lllus.  8**.  (Treasury  department.  U.  S.  Public 
health  service.    Public  health  bulletin  no.  77) 

115S.  Falrview*s  hired  man.    Rural  school  messenger,  6 : 7-23,  September  1916. 
"A  humorous  story  of  real  progress  [In  a  rural  school]  supposedly  told  by  a 
conaervatiTe  farmer.     From  the  Saturday  evening  post." 

1154.  [Williams,  Henry  G.]     A   course   of   study    for   rural    schools.     Ohio 

teacher,  37 :  4-5,  August  1916. 

Gives  some  features  of  the  redirected  rural  school.  The  course  of  study  will 
be  published  in  the  September  issue. 

1155.  Williams,  J.  Harold.     Reorganizing  a  county  system  of  rural  schools. 

Report  of  a  study  of  the  schools  of  San  Mateo  county,  California. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1916.  50  p.  lllus.,  plates.  8*. 
<  United  States.    Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1916,  no.  16.) 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1156.  California  high  school  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  fourth 

annual  convention,   Berkeley,  July  10-14,  1916.     Sierra  educational 

news,  12:1-206,  August  1916. 

Contains:  1.  M.  B.  HiU:  Bducatlon  for  the  larger  life,  p.  9-12.  2.  A.  F. 
Lange :  The  new  high  school  and  the  new  high-school  teacher,  p.  12-18. 
8.  W.  C.  Wood :  Effect  of  recent  regulations  of  the  state  board  of  education  On 
the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  normal  school,  p.  27-37.  4.  D.  S.  HIU : 
Educational  research  in  public  schools,  p.  39-48.  6.  C.  E.  Rugh :  Moral  impli- 
cations in  subjects,  activities  and  government  of  a  modern  high  school,  p. 
49-55.  6.  J.  B.  Sears :  The  legal  status  and  growth  of  California  high  schools, 
p.  55-64.  7.  M.  E.  Deutsch :  Where  the  fastenings  are  weakest  (Latin  in  high 
schools)  p.  78-86.  8.  S.  I.  Miller,  Jr. :  The  teaching  of  economics  in  the  high 
school,  p.  106-12.  9.  A.  L.  Gould :  Can  the  Junior  college  be  made  to  serve  H» 
community  primarily  and  be  an  end  in  Itself?  p.  116-18.  10.  W.  A.  Co<H?er: 
Collegiate  training  of  high-school  teachers  of  German,  p.  127-34.  11.  W.  C. 
Wood :  Forming  and  informing  in  the  rural  high  school,  p.  143-50.  12.  A.  F. 
Lange :  The  reorganization  of  rural  education,  p.  155-58.  13.  B.  H.  Paddock : 
The  proposed  rural  school  survey,  p.  169-66.  14.  R.  G.  Boone:  Some  implica- 
tions of  vocational  guidance,  p.  170-72.  15.  J.  C.  Templeton :  Report  of  the 
committee  on  high-school  architecture  and  grounds,  p.  178-81.  16.  Report  of 
the  vocational  guidance  committee.  Progress  of  vocational  guidance  in  Califor- 
nia, and  suggestions  for  its  introduction  into  school  systems,  p.  190,  193-94, 
197-98,  201. 

62129— li 
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1157.  Abelson,  Joa«ph.    A  study  of  the  Junior  high  school  project    Bdiicatloii« 

37;  1-10,  SepteuibfP  1916. 

115&  Andrew,  WUUam  B.     A  study  In  high-school  cost  of  production.    Amer- 
ican school  board  journal,  53:  12«  September  1916. 

**  Set  of  standards  .  .  .  derived  from  a  study  of  tlie  official  records  of  seTen- 
teen  high  schools  in  thirteen  counties  In  Central  lUlnols.** 

1159.  Brown,  Oeorge  A.     [Junior  high  schools]  School  and  home  education, 

36 :  6-8,  September  1916. 

The  author  criticizes  the  junior  high  school  idea  unfayorably. 

1160.  GUlan,  S.  T.    Classifying  high-school  pupils.    Western  teacher,  25:9-12, 

Seinember  1916. 

Advocates  a  plan  of  organization  for  high  schools  which  discards  the  plan  of 
promoting  by  classes  and  lets  each  pupil  do  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  do  well, 
and  no  more. 

1161.  Herrlck,  Cheesman  A     What  high-school  studies  are  of  most  worth. 

Sch<)()l  and  s(K?lety.  4 :  305-309,  August  26,  1916. 

Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Secondary  department.  National  educatioii 
association,  July  4,  1916. 

Changes  in  secondary  education,  the  author  states,  "  should  be  made  with 
the  following  as  a  guiding  principle :  Those  high -school  studies  arc  of  most 
worth  which  are  worth  most  to  the  individual  pupil,  which  will  best  fit  him 
for  meeting  the  many-sided  demands  of  the  life  which  he  is  to  live." 

1162.  Mooney,  William.  Barnard.     The  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher 

whools  In  the  TnlctHl  States.    IVnlajrogicrtl  seminary,  23:  387-416,  Sep- 
tember 1916. 

1163.  Nelson,  A.  M.    The  six-six  plan  in  practice.    Wisconsin  Journal  of  edu- 

cation, 48 :  197-98,  September  1916. 

Result  of  a  brief  summary  made  under  Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea  in  hia  edu- 
cational seminar  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

1164.  Osbom,  William  Q.     The  story  of  a  big  school  in  a  little  town.    Amer- 

ican school  board  journal,  53 :  15-17,  76,  September  1916. 
The  EatoDvllle  high  school,  Eatonvlllc,  Washington. 

1165.  Beinoehl,  F.  W.    Some  fundamentals  of  the  Junior  high  school  problem. 

American  school  l)oard  Journal,  53:  19-20,  September  1916. 

Read  at  a  conference  of  superintendents  and  principals  of  schools  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  May  18th,  1916. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

:1166.  Bamum,  Charlotte  XL     Systematic  guidance  for  teachers-ln-tralnlng  In 
the  grades.    Pedajropical  seminary,  23:  348-59,  September  1916. 

States  that  systematic  gruidance  should  be  given  in  the  formation  of  good 
teaching  habits. 

1167.  A  code  of  ethics  for  teachers.    American  school  board  Journal,  53:62-63, 

September  1916. 

Adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association. 

« 

1168.  Delhi,  J.  D.  .  Directed  teaching  and  directed  observation — a  correction 

and  an  explanation.    School  review,  24 :  515-20,  September  1916. 

A  correction  of  statements  made  in  an  article  by  John  C.  Weigel  in  regard 
to  the  training  of  teachers  of  German  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

1169.  Forst,  Clyde.     Pensions  for  public  school  teachers.     American  school 

i)oard  Journal,  53 :  30-34,  September  1916. 

Gives  the  fundamental  principles  "applicable  to  all  pension  systems  which 
involve  large  groups." 
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1170.  Missisflippi  Valley  historical  assodation.    Normal  school  relation  to 
high  school  teaching.     Report  of  committee,  presented  at  NashvUle, 
April  28,  1916.    History  teacher's  magazine,  7:  244-^,  Se{>tember  1916. 
The  place  of  the  normal  school  in  preparing  high  school  history  teachers. 

3171.  The  professor  of  pedagogy — once  more.    Unpopular  review,  6 :  58-72,  July- 
September  1916. 

A  reply  to  the  defense  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  April  Unpopular 
review  (item  6(17). 

1172.  Stoutemyer^  J.  Howard.    The'  social  status  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Pedagogical  seminary,  23:  417-40,  September  1916. 

Bibliography:  p.  439-40. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  "  social  status  varies  directly  with  the  profes- 
sional training  and  fitness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  adequate  return  in 
salary  and  social  esteem  on  the  part  of  the  state.*' 

1173.  Thomas,  J.  M.    Training  for  teaching  composition  in  colleges.    English 

journal,  5:  447-57,  September  1916. 

1174.  Wolfe,  A.  B.    The  graduate  school,  faculty  responsibility,  and  the  train- 

ing of  university  teachers.    School  and  society,  4 :  423-33,  September  16, 
1916. 

1175.  Young,  Walter  H.     pffects  of  unstable  tenure  of  office.     Journal  of 

education,  84:  202-205,  September  7,  1916. 

Unstable  tenure  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  progress 
of  education. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1176.  BoTingdon,  John.     Can  we  improve  upon  the  college  lecture  system? 

School  and  society,  4 :  393-97,  September  9,  1916. 

The  lecture  system,  since  it  does  not  meet  the  demands  made  upon  educa- 
tion by  the  state,  namely,  teaching  the  pupil  how  to  make  decisions  by  himself 
and  with  others,  should  be  abandoned  for  the  discussion  method,  which  provides 
**  an  environment  more  conducive  to  the  training  which  life  requires  of  men." 

1177.  Britton,  N.  L.     The  New  York  botanical  garden  and  Columbia  univer- 

sity.   Columbia  university  quarterly,  18 :  352-59,  September  1916. 

Describes  the  agreement  for  codperatlve  educational  facilities  between  the 
Garden  and  the  University. 

1178.  Brush,  H.   B^.     The  junior  college  and  the  universities.     School  and 

society,  4 :  357-65.  September  2,  1916. 

Paper  read  before  the  Faculty  club  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Feb- 
ary,  1916. 

The  author  claims  that  the  junior  coUege  will  have  a  beneficial  efCect  on  uni- 
versities by  taking  care  of  a  class  of  student  which  the  university  cannot  benefit. 

1179.  Clark,  Charles  Upson.    What  are  colleges  for?    North  American  review, 

204:  413-20,  September  1916. 

Discusses  the  effects  upon  college  education  of  the  elective  system,  the  voca- 
tional movement,  and  extra-curriculum  activities,  and  suggests  raising  the 
standards  by  a  revised  course  of  studies. 

3180.  The  College  art  association  of  America.    School  and  society,  4:334-87, 

Angast  26,  1916. 

Report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  art  in- 
struction in  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

1181.  Gildenleeve,  Virginia  C.     The  purpose  of  college  Greek.    Educational 
review,  52:  174r-82,  September  1916. 
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1202.  Hecky  William  H.     Correlation  between  amounts  of  home  study  and 
class  marks.    School  review,  24 :  533-49,  September  191G. 

1208.  Hunter,  Pred  M.    The  socialized  recitation.    Nebraska  teacher,  Id :  30-32, 
S^tember  1916. 

1204.  Jones,   Adam   L.      Comprehensive  examinations.     Eklucatlonal   review, 
52:  166-73.  September  1916. 

Sayf  that  "  comprehemlTe  ezamlnatloiiB  anlntelllgently  administered  would 
be  prodnctlTe  of  as  great  harm  as  *  piecemeal '  examinations  similarly  adBiln- 
istered." 

1206.  Lovett,  A.  J.     The  school  program.     Oklahoma  Journal  of  education, 
6 :  2-4,  September  9,  1916. 

1206.  McAndrew,  William.     Our  old  friend,  the  examination.    American  edu- 

cation, 20: 15-18,  September  1916. 

Address  before  the  secondary  school  section  of  the  National  edncatioQ  as- 
sociation. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1207.  Aahcraft,  F.  E.     School  hygiene  is  race  hygiene.     Associate  teacher, 

18 :  19-21,  September  1916. 

A  plea  for  more  thorough  medical  inspection  of  school  children. 

1208.  Greeg,  F.  li.     The  most  essential  school  subject     Middle-west  school 

review,  9 :  15-16,  September  1916. 
The  author  considers  hygiene  the  most  essential  subject 

1209.  Sundwall,  John.     Organization  and  activities  of  a  university  health 

service.    School  and  society,  4 :  343-51,  September  2,  1916. 

*'  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  communication  to  outline  a  plan  of  organisation 
which  is  proving  effectlTe  in  the  Initiation  and  maintenance  of  activitiefl  eon* 
cemed  with  student  health  '*  at  the  Unirerslty  of  Ksnsas 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1210.  ICason,  Samuel  K.    The  importance  of  teaching  school  cliildren  to  swIol 

American  city,  15 :  314-16,  September  1916. 

Gives  the  method  of  colSperation  between  the  Bath  department  and  the  School 
department  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

1211.  Toung,  Charles  V.  P.     What  American  universities  are  doing.    Physi- 

cal culture,  36:82-n88,  September  1916. 
By  the  director  of  physical  training,  ComeU  university. 

PLAT  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

1212.  Foster,  Warren  Dunham.     Organized  recreation.    Pennsylvania  school 

Journal,  65:61-64,  August  1916. 

Address  before  the  National  education  association.  New  York,  July  8,  1916. 
A  working  plan  for  organising  recreation  in  city  or  country. 

1213.  Sogers,  James  E.     Report  of  the  recreation  conditions  and  problems  of 

Peoria,  with  recommendations  and  suggested  system.    Child  welfare 
bulletin,  4 :  147-78,  August  1916. 
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1214.  Staxks,    Grace    Evelyn.      The   school   playground.     Popular   educator, 

d4 :  85-87,  58,  September  1016. 

Suggestions  for  the  teacher  in  a  rural  school  where  there  is  no  trained  di- 
rector for  the  playground. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1216.  Fleznery  Abraham.     Parents  and  schools.    Atlantic  monthly,  118 :  25-68, 
July  1916. 

1216.  Larson^  Buby  P.   M.     Entertainments  and   social  events.     Nebraska 

teacher,  19:11-18,  September  1916. 

Tells  how  to  "  create  a  closer  fellowship  between  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity, to  unite  them  in  a  common  interest." 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1217.  Archer,    William.      Knowledge    and    character.     Educational    review, 

52 :  119-43,  September  1916. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Moral  education  league, 
London,  February  6,  1914.  Based  upon  a  paper  read  at  a  previous  session,  by 
Principal  Cfrifflths,  of  the  Uniyerslty  of  South  Wales,  which  lamented  that  the 
present  system  of  education  *'  subordinated  the  development  of  character  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowle)]ge." 

1218.  Davis,  Jesse  B.     Recent  progress  in  moral  training  and  instruction  in 

public  high  schools.     American  city,  15 :  288^2,  September  1916. 

A  survey  to  show  how  suggestions  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Religious 
education  association  in  1911  have  been  carried  out. 

1219.  S^ailles,  GhibrieL     L*^ucation  morale  de  la  d^mocratie.     Bibllothdque 

universelle  et  revue  suisse,  88 :  201-24,  August  1916. 
Writer  is  a  professor  in  the  Sorbonne. 

1220.  Stacy,   Emjna   A.      Morning   exercises   for  moral   and   civic   training. 

Popular  educator,  84 :  9-12,  44,  September  1916. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1221.  Leo,  Brother,    The  religious  basis  of  pedagogy.    Catholic  school  Journal, 

16 :  160-71,  96,  September  1916. 

The  author  examines  "  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  religious  spirit  vitally 
enters  into  the  art  of  teaching." 

1222.  Schoff,  Mrs.  Frederic.    Spiritual  guidance  of  children :  duty  of  home  and 

church.    Child-welfare  magazine,  11 :  18-20,  September  1916. 

Given  at  the  International  training  school  for  Sunday-school  leaders.    To  be 
'  continued. 

1228.  Shields,  Thomas  Edward.*     Some  relations  between  the  Catholic  school 

and  the  public  school  system;    Catholic  educational  review,  12 :  185-46, 

September  1916. 

Paper  read  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Catholic  educational  assodatloii, 
Baltimore,  June,  1916. 

1224.  Wardle,  Addle  Grace.     Handwork  in  religious  education.    Chicago,  IlL, 
The  University  of  Chicago  press  [1916]    148  p.    llkis.    12*. 
"  Books  for  reference  "  :  p.  186-40. 
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MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1225.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.     Proceed- 

ings ninth  annual  meetlnp,  Minneapolis.  January  20-22,  1916.  New 
York  City,  1916.  405  p.  8°.  (Alvln  E.  Dodd.  secretary,  140  West  42d 
street.  New  York  (Mty) 

with  this  \b  bound  tbo  Proceedings  of  Emploj-ment  managers*  conference, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
education  and  the  Minneapolis  civic  and  commerce  association,  January  19-20, 
1916.  Bulletin  of  the  T'nited  States  Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  number  190. 
82  p. 

Contains:  1.  David  Snedden :  Some  predictions  as  to  the  future  of  vocational 
education,  p.  21-40.  2.  Luclnda  W.  Prince  :  Present  accomplisbments  and  some 
future  possibilities  in  training  for  department  store  work,  p.  41-49.  3.  Sara  A. 
Conboy  :  Trade  union  ideals  and  vocational  education,  p.  50-56.  4.  The  Min- 
neapolis surve}',  p.  85-125.  5.  W.  H.  Henderson  :  Report  of  Minneapolis  survey 
on  trade  agreements,  p.  129-35.  6.  F.  D.  Crawshaw :  Report  of  survey  on  pri- 
vate schools  giving  industrial  education,  p.  136-40.  7.  L.  H.  Carrls:  The 
county  unit  plan  In  the  development  of  vocational  education,  p.  141-45.  8. 
W.  E.  Clark :  The  relation  of  the  industrial  teacher  to  the  labor  and  manu- 
facturing Interests  of  the  community,  p.  146-53.  9.  H.  A^  Hutchins :  Publicity 
methods  or  the  advertising  of  evening  vocational  schools,  p.  154-63.  10.  H.  S. 
Schnell :  Evening  school  organization  and  administration,  p.  164-72.  11. 
Anna  M.  Cooley :  The  training  of  the  teacher  of  household  arts  for  the  voca- 
tional school,  p.  182-86.  12.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hickok :  Business  of  home-making,  p. 
187-95.  13.  W.  E.  Hicks:  A  description  of  the  continuation  schools  of  Wis- 
consin, p.  203-11.  14.  Violet  Coen:  Shop  methods  and  the  utiUsation  of 
product,  p.  215-19^  15.  Florence  M.  Marshall :  Trade  extension  and  part-time 
courses  for  girls  In  New  York  city,  p.  220-25.  16.  Sara  A.  Conboy :  The  value 
of  the  trade  union  movement  to  industrial  education  and  wage  workers,  p. 
283-86.  17.  W.  H.  Henderson:  The  Wisconsin  plan,  p.  237-41.  18.  C.  R. 
Allen :  The  Massachusetts  plan  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  vocational 
schools,  p.  242-46.  19.  S.  S.  Edmands  and  W.  A.  O'Leary :  What  Pratt  insti- 
tute is  doing  to  train  teachers  of  trades,  p.  249-60.  20.  M.  W.  Murray: 
Broadening  the  training  of  industrial  teachers  in  the  service  by  industrial 
employment  during  vacation,  p.  265-70.  21.  Antoinette  Roof:  Provision  for 
commercial  experience  during  the  period  of  training,  p.  271-77.  22.  H.  W. 
Schmidt :  Commercial  shop  experience  for  teachers,  p.  281-88.  23.  G.  A. 
Works :  Apprentice  teacher  training,  p.  291-301.  24.  A.  C.  Monahan :  The 
status  of  teacher-training  for  agriculture  In  the  United  States,  p.  302-305.  25. 
C.  O.  Selvlg:  The  home  project  as  the  center  vs.  the  home  project  as  the  out- 
growth of  agricultural  instruction,  p.  306-11.  26.  L.  S.  Hawkins :  Plans  and 
records  of  home  project  instruction,  p.  312-24.  27.  R.  C.  Keople :  The  relation 
of  the  pre-vocatlonal  school  to  the  rest  of  the  school  system,  p.  325-34.  28. 
F.  V.  Thompson :  Problems  of  industrial  education  under  public  administration, 
p.  337-46.  29.  G.  E.  Barnett :  Trade  agreements  and  industrial  education, 
p.  347-61.  30.  A.  S.  Hurrell :  How  the  high  school  can  best  serve  industrial 
education,  p.  366-73.  31.  Cleo  Murtland:  Recommendations  of  the  survey  on 
women's  work,  p.  874-83. 

1226.  CJolegrrove,  C.  P.     The  educative  value  of  manual  training.    West  Vir- 

ginia school  journal  and  educator,  45 :  182-83,  September  1916. 

The  author  maintains  that  the  educative  value  of  manual  training  Is  proved 
by  testing  it  by  three  fundamental  principles  of  education. 

1227.  Indlekofer,  John  K.     Cultural  phases  of  vocational  trainlug.    Manual 

training  magazine,  18 :  .VT,  September  191C. 

1228.  Johnston^  Charles  H.     Public  instruction  and  public  training.    Educa- 

tional review,  52:  152-C5,  Sei>tember  1916. 

Discusses,  various  phases  of  vocational  instruction  as  presented  by  the 
Cooley  bill  and  Tencbers'  substitute  bill,  proposed  In  Illinois  as  legislative 
solutions  of  industrial  education. 
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1229.  Iieonard,  B.  J.     Research  for  purposes  of  vocational  education  in  In- 

diana.    School  and  society,  4 :  272-79,  August  19,  1916. 

The  Indiana  state  board  of  education  has  appropriated  funds  for  vocational 
research.  The  question  of  th^  scope  of  the  problems  to  be  studied  and  the 
methods  of  fttudy  are  considered  by  the  writer. 

1230.  Bedfleld,    William    C.       Industrial    education.      American    education, 

20 :  12-14,  September  1916. 

Address  delivered  at  the  general  session  of  the  National  education  associa- 
tion. New  York  city,  July  3,  1916. 

1281.  Snedden,  David.  Vocational  education  in  Massachusetts;  some  achieve- 
ments and  .some  prosi>ects.  Manual  training  magazine,  18:  1-4,  Sep- 
tember 1916. 

Notes  of  an  address  given  at  a  Conference  of  vocational  school  teachers, 
Worcester,  Mas9.,  May  2€th,  1016. 

1232. .    What  is  vocational  education?    West  Virginia  school  Journal  and 

educator,  15 :  188-S9,  September  1916. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE, 

1283.  Bess,  Elmer  Allen.  Training  for  vocation.  School  and  society,  4 :  433-^, 
September  16,  1916. 

Discusses  the  need  of  specialists  in  vocational  guidance,  their  guallflcatlons 
and  duties. 

1234.  Bonner,    H.    B.      Necessity    for    vocational   guidance.     West   Virginia 

school  Journal  and  educator,  45 :  190.  204,  206,  September  1916. 

The  author  bases  his  contention  on  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
three  high  schools  in  West  Virginia. 

1235.  Ghruenbergr,  Benjamin  C.    What's  in  a  Job?    Scientific  monthly,  3 :  263-76, 

September  1916. 

By  the  secretary  of  the  Vocational  guidance  association  of  New  York,  who 
concludesj  "  Men  and  women  should  rejoice  in  their  work,  for  that  Is  the 
most  of  Uielr  life." 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

1286.  Heald,  F.  K  School  credit  for  home  practice  In  agriculture.  Washing- 
ton, Government  printing  office,  1916.  27  p.  8**.  (U.  S.  Department 
of  agriculture.    Bulletin  no.  3S5) 

This   bulletin   is   intended   to  assist  superintendents   and   teachers   of   rural 
schools   who   desire   to   use   home   practice    In   agriculture   as   on   educational 
feature,  giving  proper  rank  and  credit  on  the  school  records.     It  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Superintendent  of  documents,   Washington,  D.  C,  at  5  cents 
•per  copy. 

1237.  Meisnest,  C.  W.     Harvest  fairs  In  county  and  township  schools.    Amer- 

ican city  (Town  and  county  ed.)  15:  2.5.5-58,  September  1916. 

1238.  Nolan,  A.  W.    Going  up  the  road  to  the  country.    School  news  and  prac- 

tical educator,  30:  2-4,  September  1916. 

Initiatory  ceremonies  for  boys'  and  girls'  country  life  clubs  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  country  man,  in  which  Father  Wisdom,  Master  Toil,  and 
Country  Gentleman  examine  the  candidates. 
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HOME  ECONOmCS. 

1280.  Henegren,  Harie.    Household  arts  and  domestic  science.    Catholic  school 
Journal,  16 :  190-91,  September  1916. 

1240.  Keen,  Charlotte.     Home  economics  in  the  Detroit  schools.    Journal  of 

home  economics,  8:  479-87.  September  1916. 

1241.  Sellers,  Edith.    An  antediluvian  on  the  education  of  working-class  girls. 

Nineteenth  century  and  after,  80:  337-49,  August  1916. 

Says  that  the  English  educational  system  gives  too  much  time  to  teaching 
girls  how  to  paint,  dramatise,  and  botaniae,  and  not  enough  to  teaching  them 
how  to  cook. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1242.  Smith,  E.  Newton.     Commercial  education.     Education,  37 :  51-61,  Sep- 

tember 1916. 

"  The  chief  aim  of  commercial  education  should  be  to  produce  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  efficiency,  to  increase  production,  to  make  a  just  distribution 
in  commercial  labor,  to  make  self-respecting,  self-supporting,  and  contributing 
members  of  society,  and  thereby  help  in  promoting  social  Justice  to  all  man- 
kind." 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1243.  Dixon,  Brandt  V.  B.     The  present  status  of  woman's  education  with 

special  application  to  a  better  nursing  education.    American  journal  of 

nursing,  16 :  1072-76,  August  1916. 

Address  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  National  league  of  nursing  education, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  May  2,  1916. 

1244.  Dunning,   William   B.    The   Columbia   university   school   of  dentistry. 

Columbia  university  quarterly,  18 :  345-51,  September  1916. 

Gives  besides  a  description  of  the  school  a  brief  sketch  of  the  growth  of 
dental  education. 

1245.  Hammett,  Frederick  S.     Medical  education  in  chemistry.    Medical  rec- 

ord, 90 :  503-6,  September  16,  1916. 

Writer  says  it  is  lamentably  self-evident  that  the  average  physician  possesses 
little  if  any  applicable  knowledge  of  chemistry.  This  condition  should  be 
remedied. 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

1246.  Schools  and  preparedness.     School,  28 :  5,  September  7,  1^6. 

Three  letters  from  principals  of  secondary  -schools  to  the  New  York  Times  in 
answer  to  its  invitation  for  opinions  on  the  new  military  training  law  of  the 
state. 

BOY  SCOUTS. 

1247.  West,  James  K      [Boy  scouts  of  America]   Midland  schools,  31:11-14, 

September  1916. 
Address  at  the  National  education  association  meeting,  July  1916. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1248.  Hoag,   Ernest  Bryant.    Is  your  child   a   misfit?    Mother's  magazine, 

11 :  29-30,  September  1916. 

Give  him  special  guidance.  He  is  worth  personal  attention  and  individnal 
training.  Many  of  the  world's  greatest  men  have  been  thought  misfits  aa 
children  because  they  did  not  march  in  time  with  the  public  sdhool  lockstep. 
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1249.  Koch;  Felix  J.    Teaching  the  boys  and  the  girls  who  can*t  hear.    Ohio 

teacher,  37 :  10-12,  August  1916. 

Interesting  public  school  in  the  middle  west  which  teaches  deaf  children. 

1250.  Morris,  Elise.    For  the  children  of  Nashville  100%  efficiency.    Mother's 

magazine,  11 :  31<-33,  S^tember  1916. 

Physical,  mental,  and  moral  peculiarities  are  diagnosed,  and  the  deformed, 
diseased,  delinquent,  and  abnormal  receive  skilled  treatment  and  individual 
training,  to  bring  them  to  maximum  efficiency. 

1251.  Treloar,  Sir  William.    The  vocational  training  of  crippled  boys:  the 

work  of  the  Lord  Mayor  Treloar  cripples'  college  at  Alton.    Child,  6 : 
591-601,  September  1916.    illus. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1252.  Bostwick,  Arthur  E.    General  principles  involved  in 'high-school  library 

control.    Library  Journal,  41 :  646^7,  September  1916. 

Advocates  administration  of  the  school  library  by  the  public  library. 

1258.  Budlong,  Mrs.  Minnie  Franklin  (Clarke).  A  plan  of  organization  for 
small  libraries;  methods  of  work,  lists  of  supplies  and  aids.  Rev.  ed. 
[Bismarck,  N.  Dak.l  North  Dakota  Public  library  commission,  1916. 
65  p.    8^ 

1254.  Hopkins,  Florence  M.    A  plea  for  the  library  in  public  schools.    Educa- 

tion, 37 :  85-41,  September  1916. 

1255.  Johnston,  Charles  Hughes.     The  need  for  an  aggressiye  campaign  for 

better  school  libraries.    Library  journal,  41 :  688-89,  September  1916. 

Also  in  School  and  society,  4 :  881-88,  September  9,  1916. 

Address  delivered  before  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Department  of  secondary 
education  and  the  Library  department  of  the  National  education  association, 
New  York  city,  July  1916. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  August  28^  1916, 

Sir:  The  program  of  the  subsection  on  commercial  education  of 
the  education  section  of  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  held 
in  Washington  City  December  27,  1915,  to  January  8,  1916,  was  so 
comprehensive  and  the  papers  of  such  value  that  I  requested  Dr.  Glen 
Lievin  Swiggett,  assistant  secretary  general  of  the  congress  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  commercial  education,  to  prepare  these 
papers  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
This  he  has  done  in  such  way  as  to  preserve  the  best  of  the  substance 
of  these  papers  with  as  little  repetition  as  possible.  Because  of  the 
increasing  general  interest  in  commercial  education  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  especially  in  the  centers  of  urban  population,  I 
recommend  that  the  manuscript  transmitted  herewith  be  published  as 
a  bulletin  of  this  bureau. 

SespectfuUy  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Camndasianer. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  convened  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  December  27,  1915,  and  adjourned  January  8,  1916. 
The  congress  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  was  recognized  officially  by  the  21  Governments 
constituting  the  Pan  American  Union,  all  of  which  were  repre- 
sented by  111  official  delegates. 

This  congress  had  its  origin  in  the  Latin-American  Scientific  Con- 
gress that  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1898  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Government  of  Argentina,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  distinguished  Sociedad  Scientffica  Argen- 
tina. Subsequent  congresses  were  held  in  Montevideo,  1901 ;  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1905;  and  Santiago  de  Chile,  1908.  The  last-named  was 
called  the  First  Pan  American  Congress  owing  to  the  generous 
invitation  extended  to  the  United  States  and  that  Nation's  participa- 
tion in  the  congress. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  of  interest  in  this  organiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Governments  and  scientific  and  learned  socie- 
ties of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  first  congress  emphasized  a 
relatively  larger  degree  of  interest  in  pure  science  than  have  the 
subsequent  ones,  which  have  placed  an  increasingly  larger  emphasis 
upon  questions  bearing  on  the  practical  application  of  science.  The 
latter  received  a  preponderant  attention  in  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress.  There  were  868  papers  presented  before  this 
congress.  The  total  membership  was  2,566 ;  from  the  United  States, 
1,899;  from  Liatin  America,  667.  llie  following  persons  constituted 
the  executive  committee  and  officers  of  organization: 

Executive  Committee, 

WnxiAic  Phillips,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  cbalrman  ez  offldo. 
James  Bbown  Scott,  Secretary  Gamesrie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 

vice  chairman. 
WiLLiAU  H.  Welch,  President  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  honorary  vice 

chalrmar. 
JoHiT  Babbett,  Director  General  Pan  American  Union. 
W.  H.  BizBT,  Brigadier  General  United  States  Army,  retired. 
PHXLANnsB  P.  Olaxton,  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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William  G.  Gomab,  Surgeon  General  United  States  Army. 

WiujAM  H.  H0LIIE8,  Head  Gnrator  Smlthaonian  Institution^ 

Hennkn  Jeichinos,  former  Prealdeiit  London  Instltation  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy. 

Obobob  M.  Rommel,  Chief  Animal  Hnsbandry  Diyision,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Deparpuent  of  Agriculture. 

L.  S.  RowB,  President  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

RoBEBT  S.  WooDWABO,  President  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  I 

Orffanigaiion  Ogioer$. 

John  Babbett,  LL.D,  secretary  general. 

Glen  Levin  Swigobtt,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  secretary  generaL 

The  program  of  the  congress  was  divided  into  nine  main  sections, 
which  were  in  turn  subdivided  into  45  subsections.  The  program  of 
each  subsection  was  in  charge  of  an  officially  appointed  committee. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States  was  the  chair- 
man of  Section  IV,  Education.  This  section  was  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  congress.  Section  IV  and  the  10  subsections,  with  their  respec- 
tive committees,  were  as  follows: 

SBcnoN  IV— EDUCATION. 

^Chairman, — ^P.  P.  Glaxton,  Oommissioner  of  Bdncation  of  the  United  States. 
Vice  cTiairman.—S,  P.  Capen,  Specialist  in  Higher  Bdncation,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  O. 

SuBSBcnoN  1. — Elementary  BduoatUm, 

John  H.  Finlet,  Commissioner  of  Education,  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
chairman. 

Paxtl  Monbok,  Teachers*  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bbnxst  Casboll  Moobe,  Department  of  Bklucation,  Harvard  University,  Gam- 
bridge,  Mass. 

M.  P.  Shawkey,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Charleston,  W.  Ya. 

SxTBSECTioN  2. — Secondary  Bducation. 

Elmeb  E.  Bbown,  Chancellor  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  chairmaii. 

Jesse  Bxttbick  Davis,  Principal  Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  MldtL 

Alexis  F.  Lange,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Cal. 

Bruce  R.  Payne,  President  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Subsection  3. — University  Education. 

Edmund  Janes  James,  President  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana;  111.,  chairman. 
John  Grieb  Hibben,  President  Princeton  tJnlverslty,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CaL 
Habrt  Bubns  Hutchins,  President  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Artx)r,  Mich. 
William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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BxmsEcnov  4 — Education  of  Women. 

Sabah  Louise  Arnold,  Dean  Simmons  Ck>llege,  Boston,  Mass.,  chairman. 
Mabqaset  SGHAIXKITB3EBGKB,  Commissioner  of  Elementary  ESdncatlon,  State  De- 

IMirtment  of  Education,  Sacramento,  Oal. 
Mabion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago  HL 
Mabt  B.  Pabkeb,  Western  Beserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
SiTSAii  M.  Kinosbubt,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Sttbsbchon  5. — Bxohange  of  ProfesMorM  and  StudenU, 

Nicholas  Mubbat  Bxjtlxb,  President  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  T^ 

chairman. 
EbwiN  A.  AxDBBicAN,  President  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Obobgb  E.  Vincent,  President  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Hbnbt  Suzzallo,  President  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Subsection  6. — Engineering  Education. 

Abthttb  a.  Hahmebsghlao,  Director  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  chairman. 

Fbedebick  a.  Qoetzb,  Dean  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

G.  C.  Anthony,  Dean  Engineering  School,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

R.  M.  Hughes,  President  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Hebhan  Schneideb,  Dean  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gael  L.  Mees,  President  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

John  B.  Whitehead,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Subsection  7. — Medical  Education. 

WiLUAM  Cline  Bobden,  Dean  Medical  School,  Greorge  Washington  University, 

Washington,  D.  C,  chairman. 
O.  B.  MuNBOE,  Oeorge  Washington  University,  Washington  D.  C. 
Paul  Babtsch,  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
B.  M.  Randolph,  Oeorge  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
F.  A.  HoBNADAT,  Cteorge  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Subsection  8. — Agricultural  Education. 

Winthbop  Bllswobth  Stone,  President  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind., 

chairman. 
Andbew  M.  Soule,  President  Qeorgla  Agricultural  College,  Athens,  Ga. 
RoBEBT  J.  Alet,  President  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 
Raymond  A.  Pbabsqn,  President  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Subsection  9. — Industrial  Education. 

William  T.  Bawden,  Specialist  in  Industrial  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
chairman. 

Chablbs  a.  Bennett,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  IlL 

Chables  a.  Pbosseb,  Director  Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

David  Snedden,  former  Commissioner  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Subsection  10. — Commercial  Education. 

Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  chairman. 

J.  Paul  Goode,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.    . 

Fbbdebiok  G.  Hioks,  Dean  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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JxBEHiAH  W.  JENKS,  Director  DlTliion  of  Public  Attain,  New  York  Unlyenlty, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
L.  C.  Mabshall,  Dean  Ck>llege  of  Oommerce  and  Administration,  University  of 

Chicago,  Ohicago,  III. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  subcommittee  in  charge  of  commercial  education  considered 
carefully  the  task  of  constructing  a  program  and  decided  finally  to 
invite  the  preparation  of  papers  under  topics  that  would  give  to 
these  papers,  when  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  the 
character  of  a  dependable  monograph  on  commercial  education,  a 
book  for  which  there  is  great  need,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  throughout  Latin  America  as  well.  Commercial  education  has 
been  the  last  of  the  so-called  technical  phases  of  education  to  receive 
attention  and  careful  study  on  the  part  of  educators.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  reference  to  courses  of  study  that  prepare  for 
foreign  service,  commercial  and  consular.  The  National  Education 
Association  has  a  department  on  business  education  and  committees 
on  vocational  education  and  foreign  relations,  but  the  association 
has  not  given  special  attention  to  this  phase  of  training.    It  has  been 

left  largely  to  extramural  agencies,  business  and  public  activities, 
to  awaken  and  stimulate  the  desire  for  the  immediate  introduction 

in  schools  and  colleges  of  adequate  preparatory  courses  of  study  on 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
has  already  prepared,  through  its  committee  on  education,  of  which 
Mr.  Wallace  D.  Simmons  is  chairman,  a  report  based  on  a  question- 
naire submitted  to  the  leading  business  men  of  the  United  States. 
Copies  of  this  printed  report  may  be  obtained  through  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Robert  Patchin,  India  House,  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  appointed 
recently  a  committee  of  experts  on  vocational  education,  which  is  to 
include  commercial  education.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  is 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Geier,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine 
Co.  Information  concerning  the  work  of  this  committee  may  be 
obtained  through  Mr.  Geier  or  through  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Conmierce  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Kiggs 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
the  United  States  recently  called  a  conference  of  representative 
educators,  business  men,  and  Government  experts  interested  in  the 
foreign  aspect  of  business  training.  This  conference  was  held  Friday, 
December  81,  1915,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress.  The  president  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  presented  on  that  occasion  a  notable 
address  under  the  title  ^^Preparation  for  Trade,  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Business  Man.''    A  comple- 
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mentary  paper,  discussing  the  same  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  educator,  was  presented  earlier  in  the  same  week  by  the  dean  of 
the  graduate  school  of  business  administration  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. An  abstract  of  Dean  Gay's  paper  will  be  found  in  this  bulletin, 
page  24.  Pursuant  to  a  resolution  introduced  at  this  conference,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  appointed  a  committee  of  15 
members  to  investigate  the  status  of  commercial  education  in  the 
United  States  and  other  commercial  nations,  to  recommend  a  course 
of  study,  and  to  suggest  ways  and  means  for  its  early  establishment 
in  educational  institutions.  Inquiries  concerning  the  work  of  this 
committee  should  be  addressed  to  the.  chairman,  care  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  are  members  of  this  committee: 

B.  D.  Adams,  Professor  of  History,  Leland  Stanford  University. 

Morton  A.  Aldrich,  Dean  College  of  Ck>mmerce  and  Business  Administration, 

Tnlane  University. 
John  Clausen,   Manager  Foreign  Department,   Crocker  National  Bank,   San 

Francisco. 
James  C.  Egbert,  Director  School  of  Business,  Columbia  University,  New  York 

City. 
Wmiam  Falrley,  Principal  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
J.  F.  Fish,  President  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago,  111. 
Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Dean  College  of  Commerce,  University  of  CincinnatL 
Lincoln  Hutchinson,   Professor  of  Commerce,   University   of  California,   and 

former  American  commercial  attach^,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenka,  Professor  of  Government,  New  York  University. 
Samuel  MacClintock,  Director  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago,  III. 
Samuel  B.  McCormick,  Chancellor  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
lieo  S.  Howe,  Head  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  E.  Treleven,  Chairman  School  of  Business  Training,  University  of  Texas. 
Charles  H.  Sherrm,  Counsellor  at  Law  and  Chairman  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York  City. 
Qlen  Levin  Swlggett,  Bureau  of  Education,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  papers  on  commercial  education  of  the  Second  Pan  Ameri- 
can Scientific  Congress  present  a  new  body  of  material  from  which 
to  proceed  for  further  study  and  incorporation  in  the  proceedings  of 
subsequent  congresses.  In  the  earlier  congresses  the  theme  of  com- 
mercial education  was  well-nigh  negligible.  The  same  remark  holds 
true  largely  of  vocational  education  in  general,  but  applies  in  par- 
ticular to  commercial  education.  The  program  of  the  First  Pan 
American  Congress,  at  Santiago  Me  Chile,  contains  titles  of  two 
papers  on  this  subject  by  Prof.  Francisco  Araya  Bennett,  of  Val- 
paraiso, Chile.    The  titles  of  these  papers  are  as  follows : 

1.  "  The  desirability  of  introducing  commercial  education  into  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  higher  grades  to  meet  the  various  require- 
ments of  business.  The  necessity  also  of  maintaining  supplementary 
courses  for  persons  actually  engaged  in  business." 

2.  "  In  what  form  should  commercial  instruction  be  carried  on  in 
professional  schools  for  -^-i-" 
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Th6  earlier  oongresBBB  seem  to  have  omitted  completely  any  con- 
sideration of  this  question.  Deeming  it,  however,  of  paramount 
importance  at  this  time,  not  only  for  economic  reasons  of  higher  effi- 
ciency in  the  organization  of  business  and  the  marketing  of  products 
at  home  and  abroad,  but  for  less  apparently  selfish  reasons  of  acquir- 
ing by  study  the  intematicmal  way  of  looking  at  things  and  of  assist- 
ing in  establishing  international  amity,  the  ccnoonittee  on  commercial 
education,  as  mentioned  above,  constructed  a  program  that  would 
permit  the  definition  of  commercial  education  through  a  series  of 
graded  papers  by  persons  expert  in  the  particular  phase  of  the 
subject  which  they  were  invited  to  discuss.  Beginning  with  intro- 
ductory papers  presented  by  men  prominent  in  business,  education, 
and  government,  and  proceeding  through  a  symposium  of  brief  talks 
which  would  show  the  intimate  relations  between  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, business,  and  government  in  the  establishment  of  commercial 
education,  the  program  discussed  carefully  the  general  phases  of 
this  type  of  education  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools, 
whether  a  part  of,  or  separate  from,  the  regular  public-school  system, 
and  treated  under  separate  headings  each  of  the  well-recognized  sub- 
jects taught  or  to  be  taught  in  the  curriculum  of  commercial  educa^ 
tion.  Further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  private  educational 
agencies,  established  solely  for  the  purpose  or  as  a  part  of  a  mer- 
cantile, manufacturing,  or  exporting  system,  have  been  prominent 
in  the  United  States  in  offering  specific  or  general  courses  of  busi- 
ness, the  committee  included  in  its  program  papers  from  most  of 
these  agencie&  The  executive  committee  of  organization  of  the 
Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  authorized  the  framing  of 
certain  topics,  the  discussion  of  which  by  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  participating  countries  would  create  a  series  of  Pan  American 
conferences,  with  the  idea  that  some  joint  action  might  be  taken  now 
or  at  some  subsequent  congress  leading  to  mutual  benefit  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  resolutions  consequent  upon  the  discussion  of  the  par- 
ticular topics.  The  conmiittee  on  commercial  education  submitted 
for  discussion  the  following  Pan  American  theme : 

Haw  can  a  nation  prepare  in  the  matt  effective  manner  iU  paung  men  far  m 
huHne89  career  that  ia  ta  he  purtued  a$  home  ar  ina  foreign  eatmtryf 

(a)  In  9ohoaU  that  are  a  part  of  the  pubUo-ichool  9y9tem, 

(h)  In  tohaolM  of  private  endowment. 

(c)  In  special  Imainets  tehoaU  of  private  ownership. 
Outline  a  course  of  study  that  wiU  best  prepare  young  men  to  engage  in  sucK  u 
business  career.  Bach  suggested  autUne  should  consider  not  only  the  charao- 
ter  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country  for  which  the  course  of  study  ie 
intended,  but  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  a  umiform  course  of  buH- 
ness  education  for  aU  Pan  American  countries. 
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The  program  on  commercial  education,  prepared  by  the  committee 
in  charge,  follows. 

TXTBSDAY  APTEBHOOH,  DEGEMBBB  M,  1915,  9.30  O'CLOCK. 

Pan  American  Untoa  Building. 
Ohairman :  Phuandeb  P.  Claxton. 

Joint  aesflion  of  SectioDs  IV  and  IX,  with  program  furnished  by  subsectiong 
on  commercial  education  and  commerce. 

INTBODUOTOBY  BBMABXg. 

WnuAic  0.  REonsLD,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  O. 
AifDBEw  J.  Petebs,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  O. 
John  H.  Fahsy,  President,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. 
BDMtrND  J.  Jambs,  President  UniTersity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

GBNEBAL  TOPIC. 

Preparation  for  Trade,  Domestic  and  Foreign, 

(a)  From  the  Standpoint  oJT  the  Business  Man} 

J.  A.  Fabbell,  President,  National  Foreign  Trade  Conncil,  New  Yorki 
N.  T. 

(b)  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Educator, 

Enwra  F.  Gat,  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration^ 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

WEDNESDAY  MOENINa,  DECEMBEB  28,  9.30  O'CLOCK. 

Pan  Amerioui  Union  Boilding. 
Acting  Chairman :  S.  P.  Capbh. 

/•  There  a  Profession  of  Business,  and  Can  We  Train  for  Itt 

Bluot  H.  Goodwin,  Secretary,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington, 

D.  a 

The  Proper  Use  of  Business  Experts  in  Class  Instruction  on  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Commerce,     (Symposium — pve-minute  talks,) 
BooEB  W.  Babson,  President,  Babson's  Statistical  Bureau,  Wellesley  Hills* 

Bdwabd  N.  Hublet,  Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Wallace  D.  SniicoNS,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Education,  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Olnet  Houoh,  Editor,  "American  Exporter,"  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WnsuB  J.  Cabb,  Director,  Consular  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.^ 

Habbt  Bbwin  Babd,  Secretary,  Pan  American  Society  for  the  United 
States,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Cbowkll,  Executive  Officer,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  State  of  New 
York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Presented  before  tke  Conference  on  Foreign  Berriee  Training^  Friday,  Dec  81. 
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The  Proper  Use  of  BvHimm  Bmperts,  ela— Ooottniied. 

John  Olausen,  Manager,  Foreign  Department,  Oocker  National  Bank. 

San  Frandfloo. 
B.  T.  Oinn»LACB«  Onndlach  AOweetUbig  Ool,  OMcihh  m. 

WKDHB8DAT  ARXBHOdV,  BSCJUUKB  flft»  9i80  O^GLOGH 

Fu  4m«1rea  Ualoa  Eaildlas. 

Acting  Chairman:  Booaa  W.  Babwxh. 

Ccmmeroial  BducoHon, 
In  Latin  America — 

Edoas  B.  BftAifDON,  Dean,  Miami  UnlTersity,  Oxford,  Ohla 
In  England — 

I.  L.  Kandkl,  Oamegle  Fonndation  for  tlie  AdTanoem^it  of  Teaching, 
New  York,  N.  T. 
In  Cfermany — 

Frederick  Bbnest  Farbxngton,  Special  Collaborator,  Bureau  of  Bdo- 
cation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THT7BSDAY  XOBNIHa,  DHCBMBBB  80,  9.30  O'CLOCK. 

Pan  Amerlctn  UnioB  BuUding. 

Acting  Chairman :  Bookr  W.  Babson. 

Modem  BuHne$$  and  the  New  Orientatkm  of  CommeireiM  Bdueation. 

Isaac  Grinfeld,  Director,  International  Correspondence  Schools,  Bnenoa 
Aires,  Argentine  Republic 

(a)  Preparation  for  a  BuHne^i  Career  in  OhUe, 

(b)  Latin-American  Standpoint  on  BuHnesM  BdmcaUon, 

Francisco  Akata  Bennett,  Attorney  at  Law,  University  Professor   of 
Political  Ek!onomy  and  Principal  Commercial  Institnte,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 
The  Arguments  for  a  Separate  or  Combined  Course  of  Commercial  Study. 
RoswELL  C.  McCrea,  Dean,  The  Wharton  School,  Unlyersity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 
What  Can  the  Small  College  Do  in  Training  for  Business  t 

George  W.  Hoke,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
How  to  Procure  Adequately  Prepared  Instructors  for  Colleges  and  UniverHtiee, 
jAifEs  C.  Hk3BERT,. Director  School  of  Business,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

THUBSDAY  AFTEBNOON,  DBCEMBEB  SO,  2.30  O'CLOCK 

Pan  American  Union  Building. 
Acting  chairman :  Roobb  W.  Babson. 

• 

The  Problem  of  Commercial  Education  in  {a) Elementary  Schools.    (6)  Second- 
ary Schools,     (c)  Colleges, 
(a  and  h) Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools — Foundation;  Subjects:  Artiou^ 
lation,  Correlation,  and  Methods. 

(a)  F.  G.  Nichols,  Director  Business  Education,  Department  of  Public 

Instruction,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(&)  Paxtl  Monroe,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
David  Snedden,  former  Commissioner  of  Bducadon  of  Massachusetts, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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(e)  CoUegei — Entrance  RequiremewU. 

David  Kinlet,  Dean  Graduate  School,  Uniyersity  of  nUnols,  Urbana,  111. 
W.    F.   Gephabt,   Professor  of   Economics,   Washington   University,    St 
Louis,  Mo. 

MONDAY  HOBHUra,  JANUABT  3,  9.80  O'CLOCK. 

Pan  American  Union  Building. 
Acting  chairman :  Axjuest  A.  Snowden. 

The  Teaching  of  Special  Subjects  in  the  Collegiate  Course  of  Study  for  BuH- 
ness.  Domestic  and  Foreign, 
Languages — 

GUEN  Levin  Swiggbttt,  Bureau  of  Eklucation,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Geography — 

J.  Paul  Goode,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
History — 

Wm.  R.  Seocphesd,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Qiyoernment — 

Jesse  S.  Reeves,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Mathematics — 

E2VEBETT  W.  LoBD,  Bostou  University,  Boston,  Mass. 
Banking  and  Finance — 

Chables  Lee  Rapes,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chap^  Hill,  N.  C. 
Bu9iness  Law — 

Wabd  W.  Piebson,  the  Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Business  Ethics  and  Psychology — 

Jaicss  E.  Lough,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Organization  and  Administration — 

AnTHTni  E.  SwANsoN,  Northwestern  University,  Bvanston,  HL 
Statistics— 

B.  Dana  Dttband,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Accounting — 

John  B.  Geijsbeek,  Foster  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Donald  F.  Grass,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  California. 

XONBAY  AVTEBKOON,  JANUABT  8,  d.80  O'CLOCK. 

Pan  American  TTnion  Bollding. 

Acting  ciialrman:  Aubbbt  A.  Snowden. 

Special  Schools  of  Secondary  Grade:  Raison  d*6tre;  character  and  method  of 
instruction. 

Oommeroial  High  School — 

WnjJAic  Faiblet,  Principal,  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association — 

Bdwasd  L.  Webtheih,  Director,  West  Side  Y.  M.  O.  A.,  New  York 
City. 
Business  Colleges — 

C.  C.  Gaines,  President,  Eastman  Business  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Telme  of  Oommereial  EdueaHonr-^ 
WnxxAx  Jennings  Bstan. 
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TUSSBAY  MOBNIKG,  JAJTCTA&T  4,  9.80  O'CLOCIC 

Pui  AoMrtcui  UnJon  Bnildtaf.  * 

Acting  Chairman :  Fbb>kbigk  O.  Hicks. 

BpeoM  BcKooU  of  Commeroial  EfducatUm  of  College  and  UniverHty  Orade. 
Tulane  UniverHty, 

Dban  Mobton  a.  Aldbich,  College  of  Oommeroe  and  BoalnesB  Aidmln- 
iBtratlon,  New  Orleans,  La. 
UfUverHty  of  Cindnnati:  Continuation  and  Evening  Courtes. 

Dean  Fbedeeick  C.  Hicks,  College  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
UniverHty  of  Oregon:  Problems  of  the  Detached  SchooL 

Habbt  B.  Milleb,  Director,  School  of  Commerce,  Bogene,  Oreg. 
New  York  Univeriity:  Tioo^Tear  Cowrie  and  Individualizatien  of  Training 
for  BuHnesM. 
Jebemiah  W.  Jenks,  Director,  DiTision  of  Public  AfCMrs,  New  York 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Graduate  Sc?iool  of  Busine9$: 

Amoi  Tuck  Behod  of  Administration  and  Finance,  Dartmouth  College. 

Dean  H.  S.  Pebson,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Harvard  Oraduate  Bchool  of  BusinesM  AdnUniitratUm, 
Dean  Bdwin  P.  Qat,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

TTJBSDAT  AXTTEBNOOH,  JANT7ABT  4,  0.30  O'CLOCK. 

Pui  Amarlcan  Union  Boilding. 
Acting  Chairman :  Rogbb  W.  Babson. 

Special  Courses  for  Commercial  Study.    Statement  as  to  Aims  and  Aohievemenie 
since  Bstahlishment 
Correspondence  Schools. 

T.  J.  FosTBB,  President,  International  Correspondenee  Schools,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 
Shebwin  Codt,  Director,  National  Associated  Schools  of  Scientific 
Business,  Chicago,  HI. 
University  Extension  Work  for  Men  in  Business. 

Samttel  MacCijntock,  Director,  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute* 

Joseph  Fbengh  Johnson,  Dean  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and 
Finance,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools. 

LiEB  Qaixowat,  Secretary,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
Commercial  Museum. 

W.  P.  Wilson,  Director,  Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  National  City  BanJc. 

F.  C.  ScHWEDTMAN,  Educatioual  Director,  the  National  City  Bank, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics. 

Fbancis  Hoixet,  Director,  Bureau  of  Commercial  BcoDomics,  Wash-. 
Ington,  D.  C, 
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VBJDAY  AVTEBKOOK,  JANUABY  7,  2.30  O'CLOCK. 

New  Willard  HoteL 
Chairman :  Joat  Maria  GixvEz. 

Discussion  of  the  Pan  American  Topic : 
Hoto  can  a  nation  prepare  in  the  tno8t  effective  manner  itt  young  men  for  a 
huHness  career  that  is  to  be  pursued  at  home  or  in  a  foreign  country t 
(a)  In  schools  that  are  a  part  of  the  puhlio-school  system, 
{h)  In  schools  of  prh)ate  endotvment. 
(c)  In  special  business  schools  of  private  ownership. 
Outline  a  course  of  study  that  will  best  prepare  young  men  to  engage  in  such  a 
business  career.    Each  suggested  outline  should  consider  not  only  the  char- 
acter of  the  educational  system  of  the  country,  for  which  the  course  of 
study  is  intended,  but  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  a  uniform  course 
of  business  education  for  all  Pan  American  countries,     . 
Papers  presented  by — 

Santiago  H.  Fitzsimon,  Professor  International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
AoxjSTiN  T.  Whilab,  Lima,  Peru. 

AiTTONio  L.  Valvebde,  Professor,  School  of  Commerce,  Habana,  Caba. 
A.  AuBEBT,  Managua,  Nicaragua. 
M.  Deluct,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
Fbancisoo  Abata  Bbnivett,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


In  the  belief  that  the  main  facts  of  the  papers  presented  before  the 
subsection  on  commercial  education  should  be  made  known  as  early 
as  possible,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States 
requested  the  publication  of  the  abstracts  of  these  papers  in  advance 
of  the  publication  of  the  latter  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress.  These  abstracts  have  been  made  by 
the  writers  of  the  papers  or  by  the  compiler  of  this  bulletin.  In  a 
few  cases  the  statement  is  taken  from  the  official  stenographic  report. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  under  whose 
direction  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  shown  a  keen  interest  in 
the  early  establishment  of  commercial  education  in  schools  and 
colleges,  was  the  first  speaker  at  the  opening  session  of  this  sub- 
section.   Mr.  Redfield  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows : 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  in  business  of  all  lauds  science  and  commerce  have  been 
greatly  divorced.  They  have  looked  at  each  other  askance,  and  not  in  this 
country  alone,  for  there  have  been  in  America,  and  there  still  are,  men  who 
speak  of  the  *'  practical "  things  as  distinguished  from  the  scientific  thing ;  who 
argue  that  the  scientific  mind  is  the  most  modest  of  all  minds  if  it  be  truly 
scientific,  because  it  is  that  mind  which  seeks  ever  for  the  new  truth.    And 
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this  antagonism  between  tbe  so-called  practical  and  the  scientific  method  has 
been  deeply  hartf ol  to  American  commerce ;  has  resulted  too  much  In  the  reign, 
now  largely  passing,  of  what  we  may  call  the  "rule  of  thumb.'*  I  find  in  a 
newspaper  published  this  week  what  will  strike  you,  I  nm  sure,  strangely  as  the 
title  of  the  article.  It  reads,  "  Adapting  Science  to  Commerce."  As  if  scioice, 
after  all,  was  to  come  to  be  a  servant  and  handmaiden  of  this  thing  we  call 
commerce!  I  hope  there  yet  may  be  a  larger  development  of  this  thought, 
and  that  we  shall  come  to  recognize  our  own  beginnings,  at  least,  of  a  science 
of  commerce,  that  we  shall  consider  commerce  itself  as  a  matter  requiring  In 
very  truth  a  scientific  training. 

And  now,  how  do  we  make  the  science  with  which  we  have  to  deal  the  serv- 
ant of  commerce?  I  purpose  to  touch  only  very  briefly  on  a  little  of  what  the 
scientific  work  of  the  Government  does,  so  far  as  we  have  to  do  with  it  First, 
as  to. how  it  affects  the  commerce  of  the  country ;  for,  to  my  thinking,  we  shall 
never  reach  what  the  commerce  of  America  ought  to  be;  it  will  never  be  the 
friend  of  our  country  and  the  other  countries  that  it  Is  possible  It  may  be; 
it  will  never  spread  its  infiuence  abroad  as  it  ought  to  do  untU  we  picture 
the  United  States  aiding  her  commerce  with  the  light  that  science  can  shed 
upon  it.  We  need  our  industries ;  we  greatly  need  the  aid  and  constant  thought 
of  scientific  men.  We  are  as  yet  bunglers  in  much  of  our  commercial  work.  We 
are  attempting  to  do  a  great  deal  of  commercial  work  all  over  the  land  with 
untrained  and  untaught  instruments.  We  have  not  yet  developed  a  class  of 
trained  conunerdal  men.  If  you  knew  the  difficulty  we  have  to  get  men  fit 
te  go  into  the  lands  at  the  south,  fit  to  be  seen  in  the  presence,  as  the  equals  in 
mind  and  training,  of  the  great  merchants  and  bankers  and  business  men  of 
the  great  South  and  Central  Americas,  you  would  realize  this  more  fully.  The 
simple  question:  What  modern  languages  does  this  gentleman  speak?  mows 
down  like  a  scythe  the  great  mass  of  applicants  for  commercial  work.  In 
what  particular  branch  of  commerce  is  the  gentleman  trained?  acts  like  a 
sickle.  The  few  we  are  able  to  get  are  pitifully  few  as  compared  with  the  needs 
that  exist  for  trained  men,  speaking  the  languages  of  the  living  world,  and  not 
the  dead  languages,  and  Imowlng  something  at  least  of  what  commerce  means 
in  all  its  broad  significance.  For  the  modern  conquistador  of  commerce  leaves 
no  ruins  in  his  path.  He  is  a  builder  up  of  things.  He  is  not  the  man  who 
tramples  with  the  iron  heel  of  war,  but  he  Is  a  true  constructor.  He  draws 
nations  together;  and  Just  as  the  conquistador  of  old  had  to  be  trained  for 
his  fierce  and  cruel  war,  so  the  conquistador  of  to-day  needs  to  be  trained  for 
his  work  of  useful  living,  of  helpful  service.  And  we  know  perfectiy  well 
that  to  send  men  out  into  the  great  commercial  arenas  of  this  world  untaught, 
uhtrained,  with  what  we  are  pleased  sometimes  to  call  a  general  education,  is 
to  send  him  to  defeat,  and  to  submit  the  nation  to  harm  because  the  man  Is  not 
equipped  for  the  task.  That  is  a  branch  of  commercial  education  which  has  its 
manifold  phases.  I  could  not  as  much  as  touch  upon  them  all  here  to-day,  but 
I  may  lift  a  corner  of  the  veil  which  shows  how  true  it  is  that  the  scientific 
n'an  of  this  hour  is  the  servant  and  supporter  of  commerce,  and  how  upon  his 
work  commerce  is  building.  If  it  were  not  for  applied  biology,  there  would 
be  no  pearl-button  industry  in  America.  I  presume  there  are  a  great  many 
pearl  buttons  in  this  audience.  You  take  them  and  use  them,  pay  a  few  cents 
for  them  without  one  thought  that  it  requires  constant  active  work  of  biological 
scientists  to  provide  so  simple  a  matter  as  a  pearl  button.  And  yet  if  we  did 
not  have  applied  biology  your  pearl  buttons  would  be  very  high-priced,  because 
the  supply  of  them  now  comes  from  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  supply  was  long  ago  threatened  to  be  exhausted.    How  was  the  supply 
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replenished?   That  meant  that  some  one,  somewhere,  must  find  where  the  fresh- ' 
water  dam  came  from,  for  it  is  his  shell  that  provides  the  raw  material  from 
which  the  pearl  hutton  is  obtained. 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the  researches  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards ; 
to  go  into  the  great  facts,  the  great  truths  which  underlie  our  Industries.  There 
we  keep  something  like  400  young  scientific  men  working  all  the  time.  Did  it 
ever  strike  you  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of  color?  That  your 
views  and  your  fellowman*s  views  as  to  what  was  red,  yellow,  or  green  may  be 
different?  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  red.  Did  you  ever  realize  that 
there  are  great  industries  depending  upon  accurate  colors?  And  there  is  no 
standard  by  which  these  things  can  be  positively  determined;  so  that  I  doubt 
if  there  is  anyone  in  this  room  who  could  say  with  accuracy  as  to  red,  green, 
blue,  or  yellow.  If  I  asked  you  to  bring  me  red,  I  am  sure  20  different  shades, 
if  not  200,  would  be  brought.  These  things  have  to  be  known.  There  are  in- 
dustries depending  upon  a  definite  known  standard  of  color,  such  as  oleomar- 
garine, butter,  cottonseed  oil.  We  are  working  at  the  department  on  what 
standards  of  color  are.  It  is  our  duty  to  go  into  many  facts  which  are  a  little 
beyond  the  ordinary  things  of  living  and  bring  them  out  and  see  if  we  can 
determine  the  lines  by  which  nature  operates  and  make  them  useful  to  mankind. 

In  all  this  we  are  simply  the  servants  of  commerce,  and  it  rejoices  us  day 
by  day  and  more  and  more  to  see  the  recognition  of  this  service  coming  from  the 
men  who  are  the  great  producers  of  the  commercial  world,  until  we  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  veil  is  lifting  and  the  scientific  man  is  finding  his  place,  and 
that  we  shall  add  to  the  science  of  commerce  as  it  should  be  done  by  trained 
men  in  science,  in  all  its  bearings,  backing  up  commerce  by  scientific  truth  and 
supporting  commerce  in  its  final  phases. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters, 
followed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  in  his  remarks,  particularly 
timely  because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  very  successful 
achievements  of  the  recent  Pan  American  financial  conference,  con- 
voked in  the  city  of  Washington  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
addressed  himself,  among  other  things,  to  the  question  of  training 
for  foreign  trade.   Mr.  Peters  said : 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  interest  in  foreign  trade  in  the  United 
States  has  been  something  entirely  unparalleled  In  our  previous  experience. 
During  the  last  half  century,  when  our  foreign  trade  has  been  growing  steadily^ 
from  year  to  year,  we  have'  not  had  the  same  attitude  toward  foreign  trade 
which  the  people  in  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  have  had.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  not  possessed  a  merchant  marine.  Thus  our  foreign  trade  has 
been  physicaUy  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  other  commercial  nations.  We 
have  exported  chiefiy  raw  materials  and  agricultural  products  which  practically 
sold  themselves,  and  consequently  did  not  have  to  go  out  and  study  foreign  mar- 
kets and  possible  foreign  outlets  for  our  principal  export  products.  Instead,  the 
representatives  of  foreign  merchandising  concerns  and  the  foreign  merchants 
came  to  us  and  took  off  our  hands  what  we  had  to  supply,  and  there  was  the 
end  of  the  transaction.  All  the  merchandising  problems,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  were  solved  for  us  by  the  mere  force  of  economic  conditions.  We 
were  anxious  to  sell  only  to  the  same  extent  that  foreign  buyers  were  anxious 
to  buy. 

The  result  of  it  aU  has  been  that  foreign  trade  has  not  offered  a  career  to  a 
large  number  of  Americans  in  the  same  way  that  foreign  trade  has  offered  a 
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career  to  a  large  nmnber  of  Englishiiieii,  a  large  nnmbtf  of  Dutchmen,  Germans, 
and  Frenchmen.  The  peoples  of  tfaoee  nationalities  have  for  years  been  mar- 
keting mannfactared  products,  and  manufactured  products  which  required  tlie 
cultivation  of  sales  ability  and  vigorous  penetrati<m  into  foreign  markets.  Those 
countries  have  been  developing  their  merchant  marines  and  have  been  actually 
handling  their  own  export  commodities  up  to  the  time  when  they  reached  tbe 
consumers  in  foreign  lands.  Foreign  ccmunerce  in  those  countries  has  conse- 
quently for  years  offered  a  career.  In  Bngland  young  men  starting  in  busineas 
have  been  confronted  with  specific  opportunities  to  go  to  the  colonies  and  to  go 
to  foreign  countries  representing  English  industrial  concerns.  In  France  the 
development  has  been  along  the  same  lines,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  In  our 
counti*y  we  have  thought  of  "the  learned  professions,*'  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  possibly  some  other  branches  of  (Government  service  under  the  conception 
of  a  career.  Certainly  the  ordinary  employee  beginning  with  a  commercial 
concern  has  had  no  such  lofty  idea  as  that  of  a  career  ahead  of  him.  He  has 
had  a  job,  no  very  definite  aims  or  ambitions;  if  another  line  of  employment 
offered  a  better  job  he  would  take  it  no  matter  how  far  removed  it  mi^t  be 
from  the  line  he  was  In  before,  if  he  thought  he  could  hold  down  the  new  job, 
liked  the  firm,  etc 

We  must  acknowledge  that  Germany  is  indisputably  ahead  of  us  in  the  whole 
matter  of  vocational  training,  and  though  the  devel(q;>ment  of  the  fine  network 
of  schools  of  commerce  in  that  country  is  recent,  the  system  has  brought  and  is 
bringing  such  good  results  that  the  appropriations  for  the  extension  of  this 
kind  of  instruction  have  not  been  begrudged.  It  Is  in  these  schools  that  the 
Germans  get  the  training  which  fits  them  for  commerce  as  a  career ;  those  who 
select  foreign  commerce,  world  commerce,  receive  the  proper  training  for  their 
chosen  worlc.  Before  1880  the  commercial  schools  (Handelsschulen)  were 
almost  unknown  even  in  their  elementary  forms,  and  it  is  only  since  1890  that 
their  development  has  been  really  notable.  The  commercial  schools  were  at 
first  looked  upon  as  superfluous  or  as  specialising  too  early  or  too  highly. 
Gradually,  however,  the  various  governments,  the  trade  organizations,  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  came  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  class  of  instruction, 
and  to-day  in  Germany  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  devoting  special  at- 
tention to  the  training  of  men  to  meet  the  vast  problems  of  world  trade  are 
better  established  and  better  equipped  than  those  of  any  other  country.  The 
trade  schools  teach  the  artisan  how  to  apply  science  and  skill  in  the  handicraft 
employments,  and  the  commercial  schools  educate  the  merchant,  the  wholesaler, 
the  world  dealer,  the  great  banker,  the  consular  officer — In  short,  the  men  who 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  commerce  of  the  Empire.  It  is  felt  that  both  systems 
of  education  are  necessary  for  the  successful  development  of  the  manufactur- 
ing industry  and  the  marketing  of  commodities,  upon  which.  In  truth,  the  success 
of  the  manufacturing  Industry  so  largely  depends.  A  few  years  ago  United 
States  Deputy  Consul  Meyer  made  an  interesting  report  on  the  development  of 
these  schools  and  on  the  attitude  toward  them  in  Germany.  This  report  was 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  Special  Consular  Reports,  volume 
88.  Mr.  Meyer  has  pointed  out  that  in  Germany  education  Invests  a  man  with  a 
peculiar  social  prestige,  irrespective  of  his  personality.  The  social  standing  of 
the  mercantile  classes  has  been  elevated  by  a  higher  education  in  the  schools  of 
the  type  of  the  commercial  high  schools.  Instruction  in  these  schools  Is  given 
not  only  by  the  regular  professors,  but  is  in  a  very  large  measure  given  by  prac- 
tical men  of  affairs.  The  effort  has  constantly  been  made  to  safeguard  the  in- 
struction from  becoming  too  academic  and  including  too  practical  aspects ;  that 
is,  to  keep  the  instruction  from  becoming  of  a  typical  professorial  sort.    In  one 
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or  another  of  the  schools  practically  all  the  languages  of  the  civilized  world  are 
tanght,  not  only  the  ordinary  commercial  languages  which  are  a  subject  of  in- 
struction in  our  universities,  but  even  the  most  outlandish  tongues,  such  as  the 
bantu  and  other  negro  dialects  which  preiyail  in  some  sections  of  Africa  where 
the  Germans  have  been  seeking  foreign  trade. 

In  our  Crovernment  service  we  have  recently  expanded  our  foreign  trade  work 
in  consequence  of  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  such  work  on  the  part  of 
American  manufacturers.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Department  of  Ck)m- 
merce  and  the  Department  of  State  have  experienced  difficulty  particularly 
in  getting  men  with  the  proper  education  and  training  to  do  this  class  of  work. 
In  language  training  most  candidates  have  been  decidedly  deficient  The 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Ck>nmierce 
has  been  conducting  examinations  practically  every  month  during  the  year  1Q15. 
Candidates  have  reported  that  they  have  studied  French,  Grerman,  or  Spanish 
for  so-and-so  many  years  in  our  universities,  and  when  the  tests  have  come  it 
has  been  shown  that  they  are  woefully  deficient  In  practical  knowledge  of  the 
languages.  Their  training  in  commercial  geography  and  in  matters  relating  to 
the  technique  of  the  export  trade  has  been  equally  deficient.  Perhaps  the  most 
discouraging  feature  in  this  problem  is  that  the  leaders  in  our  schools  and  col- 
l^;e8  seem  unable  or  unwilling  to  see  the  need,  or,  having  seen  it,  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  give  the  thorough  instruction  necessary.  If  ever  the  educator  had  a 
definite,  concrete  problem  to  solve,  it  is  this.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  are 
no  appreciable  results.  Several  of  the  commercial  schools  and  colleges  are 
giving  excellent  instruction  to  young  men  intending  to  engage  in  business  in  this 
country,  and  some  are  offering  good  courses  in  foreign  trade.  But  these  courses 
have  not  been  grouped  so  as  to  give  the  all-around  training  necessary  for  success 
in  export  trade;  the  language  work  is  inadequate,  and  no  opportunity  is  pro- 
vided to  acquire  the  requisite  practical  experience. 

Mr.  Fahey,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  called  attention  in  his  paper  to  the  increasing  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  business  men  in  the  United  States  in  the  schools  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  fact  that  emphasis  is  being  laid  upon  education 
for  business  and  commerce  as  never  before.  Referring  to  the  suc- 
cessful High  School  of  Commerce  in  Boston,  he  said : 

This  school  has  been  established  something  like  nine  years  now,  and  at 
present  is  educating  a  little  less  than  1,600  pupils.  The  course  is  a  four-year 
course.  The  average  number  of  graduates  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  200 ;  and  as 
an  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  type  of  education,  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
demand  for  it,  yon  will  be  interested  to  know  that  fully  70  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  have  positions  waiting  for  them  two  and  three  months  before  com- 
pleting their  education,  and  most  of  the  others  are  quickly  snapped  up  by  the 
business  houses  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts.  The  system  has  been  developed 
to  a  point  where,  in  the  view  of  our  local  business  men,  it  is  meeting  their  needs 
In  a  most  satisfactory  way.  The  school  has  an  advisory  committee  composed 
of  business  men  among  the  business  men  of  our  community  who  give  their  time 
wUlingly  in  superintending  the  courses  of  study  and  the  detail  work.  Moreover, 
they  are  devoting  their  time  to  series  of  lectures  on  the  part  of  the  business 
men  to  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  young  men  in  the  school  do  a  certain 
amount  of  continuation  work  in  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  secure  posi- 
tions during  the  hoUday  season  and  during  the  summer  vacations  in  business 
houses  in  and  about  Boston.    The  records  they  have  made  there  have  been 
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most  satisfactory.  There  is  being  dev^oped  in  connectiOD  witti  tlie  school  a 
rather  promising  commercial  museum.  We  are  lilcewise  raising  the  fonds  for 
f^cholarships  to  send  young  men  abroad  to  take  up  q)ecial  courses  of  study, 
fitting  them  for  their  life  work.  As  evidence  of  very  practical  work,  there  is 
maintained  now  within  the  sc1mk>1  a  savings  bank,  as  a  brandi  of  a  local  banic, 
all  the  detail  work  being  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  only  the  results 
when  accumulated  turned  over  to  the  banking  institution.  That  has  given  not 
only  a  mental  training,  but  a  physical  training  is  not  overlooked.  It  has 
been  realized  by  our  men  that  these  youngsters  who  are  trained  at  our  schools 
serve  their  purposes  in  life  most  when  they  are  personally  strong  as  well  as 
mentally  fit  An  elaborate  system  of  gymnastics,  therefore,  is  encouraged,  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Work  along  these  lines  is  also  being  done  with  most  satisfactory  results  in 
the  New  York  High  School  of  Commerce;  also  at  Detroit,  Springfield,  and 
Providence,  and  a  number  of  other  cities.  It  is  being  taken  up  rapidly  by  one 
town  after  another.  As  a  result  more  business  men,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  boards  of  trade  have  cooperated  with  educational  systems. 

For  one,  I  believe  that  the  cooperation  which  has  already  gone  on  can  go  still 
further ;  first  .of  all,  so  far  as  business  organizations  are  concerned,  I  think 
that  every  city  of  any  size  in  this  country  ought  to  have  an  intelligent,  eflldent 
organization  as  a  part  of  the  system,  a  business  organization.  Moreover,  some 
scheme  might  be  developed  that  would  lead  to  a  great  international  cooperation 
between  schools  and  between  the  business  men  themselves.  There  is  an  appre- 
ciation of  that  need,  not  only  on  the  part  of  legal  business  organizations,  but  on 
the  part  of  the  national  federation  which  is  represented  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  in  that  we  have  a  committee  on  education,  and  that,  aside  from 
that,  we  are  Just  completing  a  special  committee  to  undertake  to  go  into  uni> 
versity  needs  and  to  devise  better  means  (or  the  promotion  of  cooperation 
between  them  than  have  existed  so  far.  Organized  methods  should  be  de- 
vised for  the  interchange  of  students  between  the  countries  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  better  organized  methods  should  likewise  be  worked  out 
for  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  business  men  of  the  countries.  So  far  as 
the  students  are  concerned,  I  know  some  demands  have  already  been  made  on 
the  part  of  the  South  American  countries  to  place  young  men  in  the  business 
houses  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  country,  and  because  it  has 
been  more  or  less  haphazard  it  has  not  been  as  successful  as  it  should  be. 
Much  better  results  will  be  secured  if  they  undertake  to  organize.  I  know  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  business  bodies  of  South  America  to  help  in 
this  direction. 

President  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Dean  Edwin  F.  Gay,  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  who  rank  easily  among  the  best-informed  educators 
in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  business  training,  presented 
papers  at  this  session,  speaking  largely  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  educator. 

President  James  said  in  part  2 

Thirty-two  years  ago  this  autumn  I  Joined  the  faculty  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Bconomy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  school 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  college  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
yania.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  represented  in  its  origin  and  devtiopment  the 
first  real  attempt  either  in  Europe  or  America  to  develop  a  center  of  higher 
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learning  In  Intimate  connection  with  the  other  Important  faculties  of  our  his- 
toric universities,  to  provide  a  curriculum  of  university  grade  and  university 
character  which  It  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  future  business  man  to 
complete  before  beginning  the  practical  work  of  his  career. 

Many  of  the  subjects  which  entered  into  the  curriculum  of  this  school  had, 
of  course,  been  for  a  long  time  objects  of  cultivation  in  university  centers,  both 
In  Eiurope  and  America.  Economics  In  the  widest  sense  of  the'  term,  politics, 
history,  had  been,  of  course.  Important  subjects  of  study  In  university  centers 
since  their  establishment.  More  practical  subjects,  lilce  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting, commercial  geography,  and  similar  subjects,  had  been  utilized  In  the 
secondary  schools  and  in  special  technical  preparatory  schools  In  all  countries. 
A  course  In  commercial  education  had  been  organized  and  conducted  for  a  brief 
period  In  the  University  of  Illinois  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventies,  but  It  did 
not  succeed,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  men  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Institution,  and  was  soon  dropped. 

The  great  commercial  schools  In  Europe,  such  as  l^ose  at  Antwerp,  Leipzig, 
Vienna,  and  Paris,  had  no  intimate  connection,  and,  generally  speaking,  no  con- 
nection at  all,  with  the  universities  or  university  life  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. In  fact,  It  was  felt  that  there-  was  nothing  in  the  business  career,  nothing 
In  the  subjects  with  which  a  business  man  busied  himself,  which  offered  any 
good  ground  for  Including  them  within  the  university  curriculum  or  locating 
their  cultivation  at  the  university  centers. 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Ikionomy  rep- 
resented a  real  departure.  Its  organization,  development,  and  great  success 
marked  an  epoch  In  the  development  of  this  Important  side  of  higher  learning. 
The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  ESconomy  has  been  a  pioneer  and  has 
influenced  the  policy,  not  merely  of  this  country,  but  of  foreign  countries  as 
well.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  the  commercial 
courses  at  Manchester  and  the  other  provincial  English  universities,  the  affllln- 
tlon  of  the  great  schools  of  commerce  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Munich  with  the 
universities  can  be  traced  pretty  directly  toward  the  movement  Inaugurated 
and  ever  pressed  by  this  original  university  school  of  business. 

If  the  university,  therefore.  Is  to  become  a  center  of  training  for  the  future 
business  man.  It  must  have  a  set  of  sciences  by  the  acquisition  of  which  it  can 
give  this  fundamental  training  which  shall  prepare  a  man  for  the  largest  .sue- 
cess  In  a  business  way. 

This  was  to  a  considerable  extent  the  greatest  obstacle  which  we  had  to 
overcome  In  Initiating  the  work  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and.  Econ- 
omy. There  was  little  or  no  valuable  literature  accessible  to  the  student  bear- 
ing on  the  subjects  which  he  might  wish  to  pursue  as  a  part  of  his  tralnir.g 
for  business.  One  reason  why  the  movement  has  received  such  a  great  im- 
petus in  the  second  15  years  as  compared  with  what  was  possible  in  the  first  15 
years  of  this  development  Is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  are  finally  develop- 
ing a  literature  worth  studying,  worth  reading  in  the  English  university  sense 
of  the  term  "  reading." 

I  expect  to  see  the  university  in  the  United  States  of  America  a  center  for 
the  scientific  study  of  business  and  for  valuable  scientific  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  business.  I  expect  to  see  our  practical  people  turning  more  and 
more  toward  the  university  as  the  place  from  which  thoughtful  logical  analysis 
and  criticism  of  business  methods  and  business  ^practices  shall  proceed.  I 
expect  to  see  further  the  business  world  coming  to  an  ever  greater  realization 
of  the  fact  that  they  can  find  in  the  young  men  who  have  had  this  business 
training  of  the  university  most  valuable  assistants,  men  who  can  do  in  5 
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yean  or  10  yean  what  untrained  men  can  not  do  In  a  generation,  and  many 
times  can  not  do  at  all.  If  this  comes  about,  the  yonng  man  who  is  looking 
forward  to  a  J>n8ine88  career,  who  is  expecting  to  become  a  banker  or  a  rail- 
road officer,  or  an  insurance  officer,  or  the  head  of  a  merchaftdising  firm,  will 
think  as  little  of  going  into  any  one  of  these  businesses  without  a  preparatory 
university  training  as  the  youngster  thinks  tOHlay  of  following  a  medical  career 
without  going  to  a  medical  school,  or  a  legal  career  without  attending  a  law 
school,  or  an  engineering  career  without  completing  the  course  of  an  engineering 
achooL 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Dean  Edwin  F.  Gay's  paper : 

The  educational  organization  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  industrial  organisa- 
tion since  the  great  changes  wrought  by  the  industrial  revolution.  In  the 
earlier  period  the  educational  system,  including  apprenticeship  as  well  as 
formal  schooling,  was  adapted  vocationally  to  the  social  needs.  The  factory 
system  undermined  apprenticeship,  the  type  of  education  evolved  under  the 
handicraft  system,  and  has  put  nothing  in  its  place.  The  readjustment  of  the 
educational  organization  has  been  retarded  in  taking  over  this  work  not  only 
by  its  traditional  conservatism,  but  by  the  pressure,  imposed  by  political 
democracy,  of  extending  elementary  education  to  include  all  classes.  This 
great  task  having  been  successfully  undertaken,  attention  has  been  turned  in 
refcent  d^des  to  the  problem  of  vocational  training.  In  this  direction  in- 
dustrial education  has  earlier  worked  out  a  clearer  program  for  future  progress 
than  commercial  education.  Training  within  the  business,  such  as  that  pro- 
vided by  the  older  ai^renticeship  system  and  more  recently  by  the  corporation 
school,  is  inadequate  for  present  conditions.  The  older  established  c(»nni»t:ial 
courses  in  the  high  school  have  been  limited  to  "clerical  education.  The  sec- 
ondaty  schools  and  colleges  are  now  called  upon  to  develop  their  commercial 
training,  and  they  have  made  a  promising  commencement  in  this  work.  In 
relation  to  the  whole  field,  the  schools  of  business  administration  have  the 
especial  function  of  leadership  in  research.  A  fuller  content  and  a  more  ad- 
vanced theoretical  basis  must  be  given  to  the  courses  of  study  leading  to  a 
business  career,  and  it  Ls  for  this  reason  that  emphasis  should  be  laid  for  the 
present  upon  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  of  the  schools  of  collie  grade. 
The  growing  international  competition  is  likely  to  compel  a  more  serious  atten- 
tion to  educational  problems,  especially  in  their  vocational  aspects. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

The  second  session  of  this  subsection  was  held  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, December  29,  in  the  building  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  This 
session  was  carried  on  as  a  symposium  in  which  several  experts  took 
part,  speaking  to  the  topic,  ^'  The  proper  use  of  hudnesa  experts  from 
the  biisiness  world  in  class  instruction  on  domestic  and  foreign  eom- 
merce.'^  Introducing  this  symposium,  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  presented 
a  paper  on  ^^Is  there  a  profession  of  business  and  can  we  reaUy  train 
for  itt^  In  Mr.  Goodwin's  opinion  the  feasibility  of  training  for 
business  must  be  decided  by  the  business  men  themselves;  for  Hie 
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result  which  advocates  of  commercial  training  seek  is  an  increased 
demand  by  business  heads  for  trained  subordinates,  a  demand  that 
will  be  based  upon  an  increasing  success  of  school-trained  over  office- 
trained  men  and  must  lead  to  an  increased  numl^er  of  students. 
Enlightened  business  opinion,  he  said,  has  been  the  incentive  and 
moving  force  which  has  created  the  growth  and  support  of  commer- 
cial education  in  this  country  and  has  led  to  the  installation  of 
courses  of  business  administration. 
Mr.  Goodwin  said  in  part : 

V^hatever  skepticism  on  the  part  of  business  men  may  have  existed  in  the 
past  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  commercial  training  certainly  has  been 
sreatly  lessened  in  the  face  of  the  crisis  through  which  we  are  now  passing. 
The  lessons  of  the  war  in  regard  to  business  come  home  particularly  to  those 
engaged  in  intercourse  between  North  and  South  America.  What  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  stands  in  the  path  of  complete  development  of  commercial 
relations  between  the  nations  of  the  south,  cut  off  from  their  usual  sources  of 
financial  aid  and  industrial  supplies,  and  that  rich  nation  of  the  northern  conti- 
nent, seeking  new  markets  for  its  oversupply  above  domestic  consumption?  In 
the  face  of  the  emergency  and  the  opportunity  bitterly  must  we,  north  and  south, 
in  Pan  America  regret  that  lack  of  real  commercial  education  which  goes  beyond 
languages,  commercial  usages,  international  banking,  credits,  and  foreign 
trade — ^needs  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  supply  by  emergency  schools  and 
classes — to  those  fundamentals  of  successful  commercial  intercourse,  knowledge 
of  geography,  racial  conditions,  history,  customs,  and  social  life.  The  cataclysm 
of  the  European  war  caught  the  Americas,  North  and  South,  commercially 
unprepared,  and  that  unpreparedness  lies  mainly  in  the  lack  of  commercial 
education. 

Competition  in  business  is  becoming  keener,  success  is  requiring  a  greater 
degree  of  knowledge,  breadth,  and  ability.  The  development  of  foreign  trade 
has  brought  the  American  merchant  in  touch  with  foreign  competitors,  and  the 
lessons  thus  learned  as  to  new  methods  of  doing  business  have  been  reflected 
at  home.  It  is  one  thing  to  compete  with  your  fellow  countryman  in  the  home 
market  behind  the  protection  of  a  tariff  wall,  and  a  totally  different  thing  to 
break  into  the  foreign  market  where  a  foreign  competitor  has  already  intrenched 
lifnmftlf  and  compete  with  him.  with  no  protection  of  any  kind.  The  lessons 
thus  learned  have  their  application  to  domestic  competition.  The  field  for 
business  edncatjon  is  there.  How  it  shall  be  taught  and  how  far  it  can  prac- 
tically be  carried,  are  the  main  questions.  Clearly  the  school  of  practical 
experience  produces  but  a  smaU  proportion  of  men  with  large  business  capacity. 
As  a  method  of  training  it  is  wasteful.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  coUege  or 
university  commercial  training  can  not  be  expected  to  graduate  only  those  of 
marked  business  ability  any  more  than  law  schools  produce  great  lawyers  or 
medical  schools  produce  great  surgeons.  Much  remains  with  the  man  himself, 
his  inborn  capacity  and  power  to  expand.  Yet  professional  training  for  lawyers 
and  doctors  is  now  universally  accepted.  What  is  there  about  business  capacity 
or  executive  ability  that  would  place  them  beyond  the  pale  of  those  things  for 
which  a  special  education  Is  valuable?  Is  it  the  power  to  handle  men?  Then, 
the  traning  of  the  army  officer  or  the  professor  should  be  equally  futile.  Is  it  the 
imagination,  the  power  to  grasp  and  arrange  in  an  ordinary  manner  and  execute? 
If  these  can  not  be  trained  or  trained  in  part,  what  practical  purpose  does  edn- 
catioii  serve?    To  what  end  the  study  of  history  and  biography,  if  it  does  not 
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*--a-  ^  V  T-  i-r  T  -:^  .--.^^.^  ti.i  -i*  .r^is^r-iT  <jf  cchcn  to  oor  own  prob- 
--'*'  —  *•'  •'  '  ■:-  -:Lin:..-  <f  aei  _l  iZ  ^t-ki  rf  life  wbn  have  itirted  mt 
-.-.f  :.  -  11  II.:  -<N--i  ••  :•,».  ;  r?-i^  ;.  t  ^  ••^•if  is  iK<L:r:«  so  sad  in  InisliieaB 
*■'-'-  ■''-  -*  7  t.*  "•-  *•:>  -•'-n-  *i  .^  tuT  ,*■  ;»^  <vc.:  oC  those  who  are  eom- 
;•►-.--  f  ^  ::^  ;•,.  -  ,::a.  -^t  t  .  m:  »:*  '^  l  :•*  €•:.  -tti.c  or  the  aliD4ist  super- 
*--"-   *       '•   zi^i-   ,;   1  c  .-*  .»  t.  v*^*   v.::  permit  tb«n  to  rise  above  a 

^"^— *^  -   ^^'-  .-'--     li  fc:.:>^"ii-  «-:i^-4c:c;  Lies  tbe  h-^pe  for  the  future  of 
Azj^T    -±1.  "..5^  :»?s 


yir.  ti-.I^^rV  7^7-^^  ^^  c.f*  -fc^-i  at  kn^rth  by  ^Ir.  Albert  A- 
Sr.  -t  :-r..  .  f  ::.-  \\.:  r.\l  \s^»:.ii,*  r.  of  Manufacturers^  and  Mr. 
J.  F.  Cr  --!'.  <f  ;\-*  *.lir..-irr  of  G  nuDeroe  of  the  State  of  New 

Mr.  Sn-^i-n  saii  in  pirt: 

T''-  N.--  '.r'  A-.*- .  .2  -  c  -.f  Mir  -fi .nrvrs  ai  c^cEpaBed  of  about  4.000 coDoerns 
«i^.>^i  -n  •-  -<.r-v^  A..  ..f  :>«?-s*-  =:»=.-ier  o^i-rems  hare  •oiDethin^likeaOOO.OOO 
ecir^'T^^?*.  T^if  *T:.-rt  .-.f  tbe  "^j-il  tiuoc  is  ab'-kwn  by  tbe  fact  that  our  mcmben 
pr  •:  J  ^  n.-<^  c  ••:*  ti^n  a-j  ••:.\rr  ir^'-^trr  in  the  c»»untry.  We  are  interested 
in  ;r-!-<r.a:  €•: :  •*:.  i  ^i:^-r  ir*::  :r.  o<:.r:>^-:aL  iVrhaps  there  are  hondreda 
of  thousjiLpis  of  5:  -  :-n*s  r»-t::nx  :r.^:r::-t:i>o  in  industries  and  in  indostrlal  and 
o»:..n>-r^ .:.!  t^.u*. :  -z.  :•;  i^r..  j^  f-ri-*  Mf  st  h«x4s — State,  municipal,  private, 
and  f**\^r  f..rT:.*.  TV  stri-Vnts  in  our  intstlrut1«'ns  are  receiving  education  in  a 
r-^-ii'-'ar  w  :.T.  Th-»T  arv  .  zr  t-r  ;.:..t»^»s.  arid  «hile  they  are  eamins  money  thej 
are  r*^>-:v.:.;:  irL^tr-j.-.-^r.  Il  a  pr^otioal  way.  I  feei  as  though  we  ought  to  have 
a  coE.r^'te  an«J  t*f -r^^uj^.  tirj:in:ia:i->n  f^r  fin^iing  out  what  has  been  done  in 
similar  or j:ir. it ♦•.::«.-<  la  other  r»»T:-*.Tri««  of  the  worM  We  have  a  very  large 
auiiifiK:^  ihn  •:^h  our  i^-i^-'.icaTi-'n*  in  f^»nnecti«»D  with  these  industrial  matters^ 
A  peru«iil  of  thf-i*  pu*'':--a:i«»r;s  will  sh«>w  you  that  this  body  is  greatly  intffl^ 
ested  in  «'»»Kii:)*'rc:aI  a:.*!  ir.«!'j<rrial  trair^inc. 

Thert*  is  a  w»»r:«iorf ul  ia-k  of  spa»^  in  this  c«»n;n^ess  devoted  to  manufactured 
go<«*!s.  It  is  in  eti»i«^tion  a '.one  this  line  that  we  are  interested.  In  the  pro- 
m<»tion  of  foivijn  tnnle  it  is  abs<.»lutely  essential  that  the  trader  may  have 
kn«wle<lee  of  the  nianufactiire»l  p^^is  in  detail  and  the  conditions  of  sale  of 
sufh  pD«xls,  etc.  From  our  p»»int  of  view,  at  least,  it  is  considered  quite  practi- 
cal that  th«^se  c»ur^;es.  e^•pecially  stu«lies  which  are  supplementary  to  the 
regular  courses  u-^ually  sriven  in  seh«»ols,  include  continuous  instruction  in  mat- 
ters connect e<l  with  exp.irts.  the  hanljing  business,  etc  There  ought  to  he  some 
classification  of  manufactiireii  articles — from  experiments  myself  I  know 
there  are  somewhere  between  35  ami  40 — and  a  jMurt  of  the  program  should  be 
given  over  to  the  treatment  of  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Crowell  remarked: 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  question  of  whether  business  la  a 
profession.  It  seems  to  me,  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the  field,  that  ft 
is  not  yet  what  it  may  aspire  to,  because  the  business  man,  taken  as  a  class,  baa 
not  developed  any  such  privileged  position  as  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  the 
engineer.  Again,  the  field  of  commercial  knowledge  is  in  no  sense  organiaed,  as 
it  is  in  medicine  or  in  law  or  In  engineering  or  in  theology.  In  the  third  place, 
the  sense  of  economic  resi)ousibility  by  which  all  business  conduct  can  be  re- 
ferred to  a  common  standard.  Is  not  so  highly  developed  In  the  business  man  of 
to-day  as  is  the  ethical  which  we  find  in  the  ministry  or  in  the  law  or  other  pro- 
fessions. Fourthly,  a  professional  career  is  not  primarily  a  career  whoee  end  la 
economic  profit     The  business  man's  aim  and  end  is  prt^rlly  profit     The 
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professional  man  works  to  attain  and  maintain  a  privileged  position  and  a  high 
standing  in  his  community.  Any  profit  connected  with  that  work  is,  in  a 
noeasure,  incidental.  The  standing  he  attains  in  his  community  is  a  part  of 
his  reward.  Furthermore,  he  works  for  progress  in  his  profession — ^medlcine, 
theology,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  business  man  devotes  himself  to  his 
business  for  ^ain,  for  profit,  primarily ;  while  the  professional  man  follows  his 
pursuit  for  the  attainment  of  a  privileged  position.  These  distinctions  seem  to 
me  to  be  conclusive  as  against  the  claim  that  you  can  train  business  men  up  to 
the  high  plane  occupied  by  the  professional  man.  Certainly  business  has  not 
yet  attained  to  anything  like  a  professional  status.  I  'believe,  however,  that 
with  the  development  of  education  there  will  be  a  marked  rise  in  the  standards 
of  business  men  in  business  pursuits. 

PROPER  USE  OP  BUSINESS  EXPERTS  IN  CLASS  INSTRUCTION  ON 
DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  (SYMPOSIUM). 

The  following  are  the  authors'  abstracts  of  papers  presented  at 
this  symposium : 

Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson,  president  of  Babson's  Statistical  Bureau,  Wellesley 
HlUs,  Mass. — The  president  of  one  of  our  country's  great  industrial  organiza- 
tions asked  me  concerning  the  best  college  to  which  to  send  his  son,  whom  he 
desired  to  fit  to  become  vice  president  of  the  great  coriwration  and  eventually 
to  have  entire  charge  of  its  investments,  property,  and  employees.  I  suggested 
a  general  four-year  course  at  some  university  and  two  additional  years  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  or  four  years  at  the  institute  and  then 
two  years  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration.  He  agreed  that 
either  of  these  would  be  an  ideal  combination,  but  he  believed  six  years  was,  in 
this  instance,  too  long.  This  incident  well  iUustrates  the  position  which  many 
men  take  relative  to  higher  education  for  administrative  positions,  and  I  hope 
to  see  some  institution  soon  make  definite  provision  for  meeting  this  well- justi- 
fied demand.  The  first  year  of  such  a  course  might  be  identical  with  the  courses 
at  any  college,  while  in  the  second  year  the  student  might  take  up,  with  the 
general  work  common  to  the  engineering  courses,  the  study  of  bookkeeping  and 
business  mathematics  and  begin  the  study  of  applied  economics.  The  third 
year  he  might  specialize  along  the  lines  of  options  and  begin  the  practical 
engineering  work  most  applicable  to  the  special  option  chosen.  If  the  student 
decided  to  enter  manufacturing,  he  should  then  take  up  some  fairly  advanced 
studies  in  mechanical  engineering.  If  he  decided  to  enter  the  transportation 
business,  he  should  take  strong  courses  in  railroad  engineering  and  electrical 
engineering.  If  he  intended  to  go^lnto  banking  or  general  business,  he  should 
study  the  financial  side  of  railroad  and  industrial  enterprises,  as  well  as  the 
more  advanced  features  connected  with  general  banking. 

The  main  reason  why  I  am  anxious  to  have  schools  establish  such  courses  of 
commercial  training  is  because  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  such  combined 
courses  provided.  The  establishment  of  such  courses  in  any  school  would 
greatly  help  the  institution  on  the  public  and  financial  side  by  causing  the 
leaders  of  industry  to  interest  themselves  more  directly  in  its  work  and  by 
attracting  young  men  of  wealth  seeking  to  prepare  themselves  for  adminis- 
trative positions.  There  is,  however,  a  far  greater  reason  why  all  of  us  should 
aid  in  establishing  a  course  in  commercial  training.  I  refer  to  our  Nation's 
need  for  men  trained  along  these  lines.  Every  feature  of  mechanical,  electrical, 
and  chemical  engineering  has  been  taught  in  its  minutest  details;  but  to  the 
great  fundamental  factors  of  trade,  upon  which  the  ultimate  progress  of  all 
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our  industrial,  electrical,  and  transportation  entenniaeB  reats,  we  have  gliren 
only  the  briefest  oonalderatlon*  For  this  reason,  probably  more  than  any 
other,  we  so  long  had  to  endure  one  of  the  poorest  monetary  and  credit  nysAeam 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Toung  men  are  graduated  from  our  uniTersitlas 
utterly  unable  to  discuss  intelligently  the  fundamental  principles  of  credit, 
trade,  and  conservation.  Our  people  are  wasting  their  resources,  misdirectiiis 
their  efforts,  and  playing  at  politics  because  the  graduates  of  our  collies  are 
not  thoroughly  grounded  in  applied  economics. 

Mr.  Bdwabd  N.  Hubtxt,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Gonmiisslon  of  the 
United  States. — Professional  and  business  activities  were  once  limited  by 
national  boundaries,  but  to-day  the  pursuit  of  any  profession  or  occupation  la 
likely  to  lead  into  the  foreign  field.  Only  political  boundaries  now  remain; 
economic  and  industrial  frontiers  have  been  swept  away.  The  business  man, 
more  frequently  than  any  other  now,  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  world.  As 
foreign  trade  increases,  the  question  of  industrial  efficiency  and  of  the  fitness 
of  the  business  man  of  to-day  becomes  more  important  This  touches  i>articii- 
larly  the  college  student,  to  whom  the  business  man  of  the  present,  versed  in 
the  requirements  of  the  domestic  market,  must  eventually  pass  over  the  rein& 
A  manufactured  article  never  sells  itself  abroad  as  does  a 'bushel  of  wheat. 
It  must  either  fill  a  new  demand  or  displace  a  like  product  from  another 
country.  And  the  early  detection  of  the  new  demand  requires  as  much,  if  not 
more,  skill  and  organization  than  does  the  attainment  of  superiority  In  quality 
over  the  rival  British  or  German  article. 

While  the  boys  of  the  United  States  have  been  educated  to  the  responslbil^ 
ties  of  domestic  trade,  a  large  percentage  of  the  youth  of  Burope  has  been 
specially  trained  for  foreign  commerce.  In  languages,  in  world-business  pra^ 
tice,  in  banking,  and  in  shipping  law  they  have  been  painstakingly  instructed, 
and  thus  each  of  our  great  competitors  has  a  huge  army  of  capable  young 
foreign  traders  familiar  with  the  rules  and  phraseology  of  world  trade,  subjects 
of  which  all  but  a  comparatively  few  Americans  are  ignorant 

Nothing  would  enable  the  college  student  to  gfasp  the  significance  of  foreign 
trade  so  quickly  as  a  contact  in  the  classroom  with  men  prominent  in  the 
foreign  business  of  the  United  States.  Men  who  are  directly  in  touch  with 
foreign  competition  can  furnish  detailed  and  practical  Information  obtainable 
nowhere  else,  and  in  addition  they  will  inspire  the  student  with  the  enthusiaam 
which  comes  only  from  personal  touch  with  big  affairs.  My  intention  is  not 
to  undervalue  the  systematic  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  banking  and  ship- 
ping laws,  commercial  geography,  and  the  intelligent  use  of  statistics,  coat 
accounting  and  bookkeeping,  and,  in  fact,  a  general  systematic  course  In  foreign 
trade.  These  are,  of  course,  essential.  I  think, , however,  that  such  a  course 
should  be  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  lectures  of  experts  from  the 
business  world.  These  men  will  make  the  student  realize  the  vital  relation 
between  his  studies  and  the  conquest  of  foreign  markets  and  give  him  enthusi- 
asm for  achievement  over  our  foreign  competitors. 

Mb.  B.  T.  Gundlach,  of  the  Gundlach  Advertising  CJo.,  Chicago,  111. — Recent 
college  experiments  in  the  use  of  business  men  as  class  lecturers  prove,  in  spite 
of  many  failures,  that  the  innovation  can  be  made  a  success.  But  the  talent 
must  be  carefully  sifted,  then  coached  in  advance,  and  properly  restricted. 
This  conclusion  may  be  stated  with  considerable  confidence,  for  it  is  the 
unanimous  verdict,  both  as  regards  the  value  and  the  limitation  of  the  plan,  of 
15  leading  universities.  In  several  institutions,  notably  at  Harvard  University, 
exi;)erlments  were  begun  early  and  have  ripened  into  a  system.     This  past 
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experience,  combining  encouragement  and  warning,  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
other  colleges  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  begin  similar  work. 

But  before  business  experts  can  be  used  more  largely  and  more  successfully 
in  our  universities,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  courses  entirely  in  the  hands  of  business  experts,  through  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, are  nearly  all  failures.  A  regular  teacher  must  take  charge,  mapping  out 
the  course  and  assigning  subjects.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  master 
mind,  a  director,  continuously  in  charge.  In  the  second  place,  the  detail  of  each 
subject  must  be  sketched  out.  It  appears  almost  necessary  to  tell  each  business 
expert  exactly  the  limits  within  which  he  is  to  speak,  perhaps  even  giving  him 
the  questions  in  trade  or  manufacture  to  which  the  lecture  is  to  be  a  reply. 
Many  outsiders,  upon  appearing  before  a  class  of  students,  proceed  to  air  their 
views  on  business  ethics  and  on  life  in  general.  It  is  imi>ortant  to  tell  these 
business  men  that  they  are  asked  to  speak  because  they  know  a  subject,  that 
other  subjects  are  covered  by  other  lecturers,  and  that  each  speaker  will  please 
confine  himself  strictly  to  his  theme.  In  the  third  place,  the  lecturers  must  be 
thoroughly  prepared.  They  must  be  notified  long  in  advance,  and  they  must  be 
asked  to  work  up  not  one  lecture  of  an  hour,  but,  let  us  say,  one  lecture  of  three 
or  four  hours,  and  then  to  condense  it  into  50  or  55  minutes;  for  one  of  the 
most  common  complaints  made  by  the  universities  appears  to  be  that  half  the 
lecturers  come  without  having  much  of  anything  to  say,  merely  talking  in  a 
general  way  and  sometimes  closing  before  the  hour  is  half  over. 

lilr.  Wallace  D.  Siicmonb,  chairman,  conmaittee  on  education  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Ck>uncil,  New  York  City. — ^The  National  Foreign  Trade  CouncU, 
through  its  committee  on  education  for  foreign  trade,  has  obtained  from  several 
hundred  American  manufacturers,  merchants,  exporters,  bankers,  etc.,  expres- 
sions with  reference  to  our  present  methods  of  education  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  offer  to  our  young  people  an  adequate  opportunity  to  get  a  thorough 
grounding  for  successful  service  in  connection  with  foreign  trade,  either  in  work 
in  the  home  office  or  in  the  foreign  field.  The  opinions  expressed  and  the  sug- 
gestions made  cover  a  wide  field  and  a  great  variety  of  ideas.  One  can  not 
help  being  impressed,  however,  with  the  extent  to  which  a  large  percentage  of 
the  replies  point  to  certain  few  fundamental  defects  in  our  educational  systems 
which  exist  to-day  in  most  of  the  school  districts  of  this  country.  These  defects 
appear  both  in  our  elementary  and  our  secondary  schools.  The  opinion  was 
generally  expressed  that  the  changes  most  needed  are  (1)  an  improvement  in 
the  ability  to  write  a  business  letter  expressed  in  terse  grammatical  English, 
(2)  the  ability  to  figure  acicurately  and  rapidly,  and  (8)  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  geography  both  of  our  own  country  and  of  the  world  at  large. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  business  men,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  edu- 
cators of  the  country  to  impress  our  students  more  thoroughly  with  the  impor- 
tance of  these  fundamental  things,  and  also  to  impress  their  parents  with  the 
relative  value  of  thoroughness  in  them.  The  field  of  opportunity  in  this  direc^ 
tion  is  so  vast  and  the  present  variety  of  available  information  so  great  as  to 
make  it  an  exceedingly  puzzling  problem  to  know  how  to  begin  to  coordinate 
our  efforts  in  some  general  movement  that  will  make  for  effectiveness.  Other 
nations  have  been  giving  this  subject  very  much  more  thought  and  attention 
than  we  have  during  the  past  one  or  two  generations.  If  we  can  not  at  first 
cover  the  whole  field  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to  get  as  favorable  results, 
we  should  find  a  way  to  concentrate  on  a  few  fundamentals  and  expand  from 
them.  If  we  can  get  the  educators  of  this  whole  country  to  teach  these  few 
things  and  teach  them  as  well  as  they  are  being  taught  to  the  youth  of  other 
nationalities,  we  shall  have  made  a  long  step  forward,  and  will  make  possible 
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farther  deTelopment  approaching  the  ftandards  Off  our  eompelitotv  for  the 

tra<Ie  of  the  world. 

Db.  Habsy  E.  Basd,  secretary  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  tbe  United 
States. — In  the  preparation  for  a  career  in  forri^  conuneroe  four  HUqss  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  essential  importance:  (1)  A  complete  course  of  study  of  caor 
struct ive  character,  which  would  represent  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
various  c'tmi]H'tem  authorities  in  the  field;  (2)  special  methods  for  the  different 
subjects  which  go  to  make  up  the  coarse  of  stndy,  indadin^  a  complete  ontUne 
of  subject  matter,  proper  method  of  presentation,  daasroom  tecdmiqne,  etc^ 
for  each;  (3)  professionally  trained  teachers,  liaring  each  a  mastery  of  tlie 
subject  matter,  special  method,  etc,  of  the  subject  he  Is  to  teach  and  a  good 
understanding  of  tlie  relation  of  this  subject  to  the  wtiole;  (4)  bnsiiieaB  ex- 
perts competent  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  professionally  trained  teadiers 
by  lecturing  on  spe<ial  topics  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  and  method 
ander  the  immediate  guidance  and  direction  of  the  teacher  In  charge,  bringing 
to  the  students  something  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  practical 
foreign  commerce  life. 

The  nun]i)er  of  (iKTcr^nt  subjects  which  merit  considoratloa  in  i»^eparlng  a 
satisfactory  course  of  study  is  large,  and  the  work  of  choosing  the  nKNSt  im- 
portant and  of  or^nnizing  these  so  as  to  meet  at  once  the  demands  of  pedagog- 
ical science  and  the  practical  requirements  of  foreign  commerce  is  such  as  to 
engage  the  h<^t  thought  and  efforts  of  those  most  competent  for  the  task. 

The  worlc  of  developing  a  special  method  for  each  of  the  sobjects  included 
in  the  course  of  study  is  even  more  important.  The  selection  and  organization 
in  detailed  outline  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  development  of  proper  method 
of  treatment  and  classroom  technique  can  not  ordinarily  be  left  entirely  to  the 
individual'  teacher,  although  room  should  be  left  always  for  the  exercise  by 
the  teacher  of  personal  initiative  and  some  reasonable  measure  of  original 
thought.  The  work  of  business  experts  must  be  considered,  and  careful 
thought  given  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  which  these  experts  will  be 
expected  to  present  and  its  proper  relation  to  the  whole. 

The  business  expert  will,  of  course,  be  a  person  practically  engaged  in  the 
field  of  foreign  commerce,  who  has  a  special  message  and  is  competent  to 
present  it.  The  topic  of  his  lecture  will  have  very  definite  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject as  a  whole.  The  students  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  his  message  by 
previous  instruction  and  assigned  reading,  which  will  be  farther  driven  home 
by  subsequent  classroom  discussions  and  examinations.  Occasional  lectures  on 
unrelated  topics,  even  by  the  most  competent  business  experts,  will  not  give 
satisfactory  results. 

Mb.  B.  Olnet  Houoh,  editor  of  the  American  Exporter  and  author  of  the 
w^l-known  textbook  on  exx)ortlng. — Schools,  and  especially  colleges,  too  often 
disdain  not  only  the  motions,  but  the  very  spirit  of  work  in  the  business  world 
for  which  they  profess  to  be  preparing  boys  and  young  men,  devoting  them- 
selves wholly  to  what  may  be  called  the  higher  aspects  of  commerce,  to 
theories  of  tariff  and  finance,  to  pure  economics,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  in- 
stead of  to  applied  business  science.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  few 
business  men  have  either  the  inclination  or  the  time  to  take  any  active  or 
personal  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  employees  in  their  own  ofllces.  Our 
apprenticeship  system,  lacking  or  woefully  weak  In  the  trades,  absolutely  does 
not  exist  in  the  office. 

Undoubtedly  the  business  man  can  profitably  be  utilized  In  schemes  for  more 
practical  business  education,  especially  in  view  of  the  intensifying  conscious- 
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ness  of  ciyU  and  national  responsibilities,  which  is  so  encouraging  a  character- 
istic of  the  times.  Business  men  are  to  be  found  who  not  only  are  masters  in 
a  broad  way,  as  well  as  in  detail,  of  the  principles  and  minutiffi  of  their  own 
affairs,  but  who  are  generously  disposed  to  do  what  they  can  to  raise  the  plane 
of  the  country's  business  life.  But  none  of  them  are  teachers.  To  ask  business 
men  to  take  into  their  offices  for  practical  work  boys  or  young  men  who  are 
spending  a  part  of  their  dsy  in  the  schools  is,  theoretically,  an  ideal  plan,  cou- 
pling educational  equipment,  textbook  training  in  theory  and  the  *' reasons 
why"  with  actual,  routine,  day-to-day  business  transactions,  and  furthermore 
cultivating  habits  of  method  and  application.  Such  opportunities  may  be  earn- 
estly sought  and  eagerly  embraced,  but  are  almost  certain  to  be  few.  Jt  is 
to  be  doubted  if  any  considerable  number  of  employers  will  be  willing  to  suffer 
the  really  severe  tax  on  their  time  and  the  inevitable  disruption  in  their 
offices  which  such  a  course  is  bound  to  occasion,  if  the  young  men  are  to  re- 
ceive real  assistance,  even  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  if  business  men  are 
only  to  be  relied  upon  as  lecturers,  supplementing  school  and  college  courses, 
then  it  will  probably  be  the  part  of  the  professional  teacher  to  take  his  busi- 
ness man  in  hand,  and,  through  a  joint  study  of  the  situation,  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  together  map  out  clearly  and  definitely  the  exact  lines  of 
the  business  lecture. 

The  criticism  which  I  have  had  to  make  of  certain  experiments  during  the 
last  year  or  'two,  with  business  men's  talks  on  export  trade  to  classes  in  New 
York,  has  been  that  lecturers  have  been  given,  or  have  been  allowed  to  choose, 
subjects  at  once  too  broad  and  too  deep — subjects  whose  adequate  discussion 
would  probably  involve  a  series  of  10  or  20  lectures. 

The  benevolence  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  United  States  has 
freely  been  bestowed  on  trade  and  technical  schools.  Can  it  not  be  wisely 
extended  to  schools  of  commerce  of  a  broader  description?  I  have  always 
been  particularly  attracted  by  the  bourses  de  voyage  offered  by  many  a 
European  chamber  of  commerce  to  prize  students  in  local  business  schools. 
I  especially  remember  reading  two  really  interesting  and  informing  theses  sub- 
mitted after  a  year  of  business  experience,  respectively,  in  Hamburg  and 
Manchester  by  students  holding  such  prizes  from  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Algiers.  Why  should  not  our  American,  North,  Central,  and  South  Ameri- 
can, business  men  and  chambers  of  commerce  similarly  encourage  commercial 
students,  encourage  them  by  making  it  easy  to  acquire  that  actual  acquaintance 
with  and  experience  in  other  lands  which  is  indispensable  to  the  closer  under- 
standing,  sympathy,  and  community  of  interests  which  we  preach  and  seek? 
To  the  personal  assistance  of  individual  business  men  to  higher  commercial 
education  let  there  be  added  the  broader  interests  of  manufacturers'  associa- 
tions and  local  chambers  of  commerce.  Support,  help,  encouragement  of  in- 
dividuals is  necessary  and  good.  Better,  maybe,  the  official  recognition  by 
important  bodies  of  business  men  of  business  students*  diligence  and  success. 
Students  from  Latin  America,  following  many  different  courses,  are  plentiful 
ijBi  schools  of  all  descriptions  in  the  United  States;  the  working,  business, 
postgraduate  student  from  North  American  commercial  colleges  is  unknown 
in  Latin  America. 

Db.  John  F.  Cbowell,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York. — 
The  expert  should  not  be  put  in  charge  of  directing  and  instructing  those  con- 
templating a  commercial  career.  Commercial  education  is  not  well  enough 
organized,  however,  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  dispense  with  the  specialist 
The  kind  of  specialist  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  course  of  Instruction  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum.    For  the  undergraduate  school  the  general  results 
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of  expert  experience  should  be  emphasised  rather  than  the  special  resalta. 
Undergraduate  commercial  instmction  should  include  the  following  topics: 

1.  A  statistical  expert  on  population,  including  occupational  classes. 

2.  A  statistical  expert  on  natural  resources. 

8.  An  expert  on  the  products  and  distribution  of  the  products  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  etc. 

4.  An  expert  on  the  different  branches  of  commctce,  including  raw  materials, 

manufactured  commodities,  and  miscellaneous. 

5.  An  expert  on  inland  transportation. 

6.  An  expert  on  maritime  transportation. 

7.  Engineering  experts  in  various  fields  of  construction. 

8.  An  expert  on  financing  commerce,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Instruction  in  commerce  should  always  be  given  from  the  international  view- 
point There  should  be  close  cooperation  between  teacher  and  expert  In  oi- 
gaging  a  specialist  for  an  individual  talk  or  two,  it  is  in  general  a  safe  thing 
to  ask  him  to  keep  in  mind  three  or  four  main  tc^ics  and  to  have  a  good 
illustration  or  two  upon  each  topic.  The  use  of  the  expert  will  be  very  much 
enhanced  if  students  be  held  responsible  for  having  certain  information  on 
the  subject,  either  by  reading  beforehand  or  within  a  certain  period  there- 
after. Excellent  results  may  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  a  single  page 
outline  or  syllabus  of  the  main  topic  which  the  speaker  is  to  discuss.  This 
may  cover  probably  a  third  of  the  page  of  the  syllabus;  the  second  third  may 
be  occupied  with  references  to  several  books  on  the  reserve  shelves  of  the 
library;  the  third  feature  should  contain  a  list  of  10  questions  to  show  how 

much  the  student  carried  away  with  him. 

» 

John  Glaussn,  manager  foreign  department  Crocker  National  Bank,  San 
Francisco. — ^The  people  of  this  country  are  awakening  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  for  more  intimate  relations — ^in  business,  social,  and  intellectual 
activities — ^with  our  sister  Republics  In  Central  and  South  America.  In  the 
development  of  closer  relational  ties  our  first  thought  and  attention  must,  there- 
fore, be  given  to  the  necessity  of  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  customs  and 
languages  of  the  peoples  of  those  Republics — as  also  of  other  foreign  countries. 
Our  attention  is  daily  called  to  the  scarcity  of  available  young  men  who  in  a 
competent  and  honorable  manner  are  qualified  to  occupy  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  To  meet  this  crying  demand  of  the  commercial  world  too  little 
im^rtance  is  given  to  the  necessity  of  finding  a  common  ground  on  whicdi 
the  business  man  and  the  educator  can  meet  and  solve  the  great  problem  for  a 
better  cooperation  in  the  national  movement  of  fostering  trade  relations. 

It  would  seem  that  the  first  forward  step  to  devise  effective  courses  of  study 
and  developed  methods  of  commercial  attainments  would  be  to  unite  the  educa- 
tional agencies  in  promoting  the  move  of  specialization  in  instruction  for  the 
most  direct  preparatory  training,  as  covered  by  the  following  principal  dass 
subjects,  viz: 

1.  History. 

2.  Modern  languages  and  literature  (preference  to  be  given  to  Spanish  and 
Portuguese) , 

8.  Industrial  economics. 

4.  Commercial  economics. 

5.  Political  economy. 

A  young  man  with  a  theoretical  commercial  training  and  the  additional  lin- 
guistic attainments  brought  about  by  such  a  course  would  assuredly  prove 
of  infinitely  more  value  to  his  employer  in  many  fields  than  <me  who  lacks 
such  qualifications.    For  the  benefit  of  the  scholar  a  merit  system  should  be 
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encouraged  for  appointments,  into  the  staff  of  commercial  and  banking  institu- 
tions engaged  in  foreign  trade,  of  wortliy  graduates  who  in  their  sphere  of  en- 
deavor have  demonstrated  their  fitness  to  occupy  such  positions  of  Junior  posta 

The  laudable  activities  of  institutions  such  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  can  well  be  considered  criterlons 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  desire  for  education  along  commercial  lines,  when 
it  is  considered  that  even  members  of  advanced  age  studiously  devote  their 
evenings  in  acquiring  the  essential  points  of  business  training  which  were  not 
afforded  in  their  younger  years  of  schooling. 

It  is  of  interest  here  to  note  that  the  San  Francisco  cfdapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking  offers  every  opportunity  to  its  members  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  broader  knowledge  in  banking  and  finance,  commercial  laws,  accounting, 
public  speaking,  as  also  in  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  only  re- 
cently was  inaugurated  In  the  Interest  of  better  Pan  Americanism,  and  the 
institute  now  boasts  a  class  of  135  pupils  who  are  enthusiastically  lending  every 
effort  to  the  successful  mastery  of  this  linguistic  attainment. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Wilbur  Carr,  director  of  the  consular  service 
of  the  United  States,  invited  for  this  session,  was  presented  before 
the  above-mentioned  educational  conference  on  foreign  service  train- 
ing, and  will  be  found  in  the  report  on  that  conference.  Keen  interest 
was  shown  at  all  times  in  the  papers  of  this  session,  several  of  which 
were  discussed  at  great  length  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  John  F.  Crowell  remarked : 

The  exx)ert  Is  the  hard  man  to  find.  This  is  not  because  he  does  not  exist, 
but  because  he  is  working  in  a  particular  field.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  is 
that  the  average  school-teacher  is  not  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  busi- 
ness men.  The  man  who  teaches  commercial  education  and  does  not  make  at 
least  two  new  acquaintances  in  the  business  world  every  day  is  a  failure.  But 
when  we  come  to  specialists,  we  havie  to  hunt  for  him  In  the  business  world.  We 
should  go  to  him  and  tell  him  to  come  up  before  our  boys  and  tell  them 
what  he'does  in  the  handling  of  a  particular  line  of  goods.  He  will  come  before 
the  pupils  and  tell  them  where  the  article  originates,  how  it  is  distributed, 
what  depots  there  are  for  meeting  thej^tional  and  international  needs,  and  why 
they  are  located  at  Shanghai  rather  than  at  Hongkong  or  Harbin ;  what  is  the 
object  of  maintaining  this  kind  of  organization  rather  than  that  kind;  what 
kind  of  implements  are  sent  to  this  country  or  to  that,  and  why.  The  youth  will 
grasp  the  idea.  He  wiU  talk  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  boys  wlU  have  a 
mental  picture  of  the  country,  of  the  conditions,  and  they  will,  as  the  bent  of 
the  boys  naturally  is,  want  to  go  to  that  field. 

When  you  come  to  the  problem  of  transportation  you  can  go  out  and  get  a 
man  like  the  traffic  manager  of  one  of  our  trunk  lines  and  bring  him  before  a 
group  of  boys,  and  he  will  tell, them  of  how  tens  of  thousands  of  cars  are 
handled,  ^ow  they  are  moved  from,  for  Instance,  Pittsburgh  to  the  seaboard. 
He  wiU  teU  the  students  of  a  concrete  instance  where  a  man  arranges  for  the 
sale  of  a  large  quantity  of  commodities,  say,  10,  20,  or  80  carloads,  but  is 
unable  to  get  them  to  destination  and  close  the  sale,  and  may  be  compelled  to 
diq;x)se  of  them  by  auction  in  order  to  protect  himself.  These  thingn  mean 
something  to  the  boy&  There  is  not  an  expert  that  can  not  light  up  the  duU 
theme  of  arithmetic,  for  example,  by  applying  its  principles  to  the  huge  business 
of  trao£fportation. 
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Take  the  marine  expert  Tou  can  get  a  man  who  has  spent  all  his  life  in 
the  shipping  business,  and  he  will  come  to  a  class  and  ask  what  is  the  average 
tonnage  of  ships  built  in  the  United  States  in  a  year.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  impart  to  boys  such  information  as  that  Their  mind  ha^  not  been  trained 
in  that  direction.  The  mind  of  the  expert  has.  Therefore,  whUe  you,  on  the 
one  band,  do  not  put  such  questions  as  the  one  I  have  suggested,  the  expert  in 
marine  shipping  would  naturally  think  of  such  a  question  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  talk  with  boys. 

Prof.  John  E.  Treleven,  representing  the  University  of  Texas, 
spoke  of  the  effort  made  by  that  institution  to  use  the  expert  in  its 
business  training  courses.    In  part  he  said : 

We  have  first  tried  to  select  our  men  with  unusual  care  before  we  have 
extended  an  invitation  to  an  expert  to  address  our  students.  We  have  selected 
the  expert  with  an  eye  to  the  probability,  as  near  as  it  could  be  determined, 
of  his  delivering  to  them  a  logical,  practical,  and  beneficial  talk.  In  the' 
second  place,  we  have  been  trying  to  prepare  our  students  to  listen  to  the 
lecturer.  We  have  been  trying  to  prepare  them  by  some  systematic  course  in 
the  same  line  as  that  upon  which  the  expert  will  address  them  when  he  comes 
into  the  classroom,  and  by  means  of  assigned  readings.  In  the  third  place,  we 
have  made  it  a  point  to  have  a  conference  with  each  person  who  is  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  boys.  We  have  also  made  it  a  point  to  talk  to  the  latter  them- 
selves before  the  lecture  is  given  by  the  expert  UsuaUy,  when  our  professor 
visits  the  expert,  he  does  so  in  his  own  office ;  that  is,  the  office  of  the  expert 
He  talks  with  him  about  his  work,  finds  out  the  things  In  which  he  is  particu- 
larly interested,  and  helps  the  exi)ert  to  furnish  the  materials  which  he  wiU 
use  in  the  presentation  of  his  lecture  to  our  classes.  We  have  found  that  if 
we  take  the  expert  out  of  the  formal  atmosphere  of  a  classroom,  he  does  better 
work.  Then,  in  the  smaller  classes,  we  ask  him  in  to  a  round-table  discussion, 
either  in  the  homes  of  professors  or  in  the  lounging  rooms  of  the  school.  In 
the  larger  classes,  we  ask  the  expert  to  meet  our  classes  in  the  lobby,  where 
there  are  easy-chairs,  and  where  the  expert  does  not  feel  that  he  is  delivering  a 
formal  lecture.  The  professor  is  furnished  beforehand  with  a  line  of  questions 
to  which  he  wishes  answers.  This  Une  oT  questions  furnishes  the  basis  for  the 
expert's  talk,  and  this  serves  to  keep  the  lecture  within  the  bounds  intended. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Werth^im,  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
West  Side  Branch,  New  York  City,  said : 

Out  of  3,600  students  last  year  who  came  to  us  to  study  something  along 
definite  commercial  lines  there  was  collected  over  $90,000.  That  is  one  asso- 
ciation. 

The  matter  of  getting  men  to  lecture  is  of  especial  interest  and  importance. 
The  expert  has  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  if  we  can 
guide  him  we  are  doing  something  that  is  well  worth  while.  You  will  find  that 
if  you  ask  an  expert  to  come  in  and  speak,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  go  imme- 
diately to  the  library  and  read  up  on  his  question,  rather  than  take  something 
he  is  dealing  with  constantly,  daily,  and  that  will  be  of  much  more  interest  than 
anything  he  could  prepare  on.  The  man  who  tells  of  the  things  that  are  of 
everyday  occurrence  with  him  is  the  man  who  will  be  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
men  and  boys. 

I  am  afraid  we  have  not  in  the  past  sufficiently  recognized  the  dignity  of 
commercial  education.    We  have  not  sufficiently  recognized,  in  practice,  the  fact 
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that  men  fall  In  business  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  training.  I  wonder 
whether  commercial  education  will  receive  very  much  attention  in  the  future 
unless  we  begin  now  to  give  more  attention  to  It.  We  have  schools,  secondary 
schools,  which  prepare  boys  for  college.  There  we  have  preparation.  Why  Is 
it  not  Just  as  possible  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  preparatory  period  for  training 
the  boys  to  take  their  places  in  the  commercial  world,  rather  than  to  step  from 
the  secondary  schools  Into  the  college?    Isn't  the  one  as  feasible  as  the  othei;? 

Mr.  S.  P.  Capen,  the  acting  chairman,  specialist  in  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States,  remarked : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  profession  of  business,  which  is  becoming  recognized 
as  a  learned  profession.  Is  itself  undergoing  the  experience  of  older  learned  pro- 
fessions. Originally  aU  professional  training  was  in  the  hands  of  the  practi- 
tioner, and  you  must  suppose  for  the  professions  a  condition  very  similar  to  that 
in  which  commercial  training  now  finds  itself,  commercial  training  being  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  practitioner  or  the  expert.  This  is  for  two  reasons  chiefly : 
First,  that  you  have  not  enough  trained  teachers,  or  teachers  trained  in  exactly 
the  right  way  for  your  needs  in  training  others  in  the  profession  of  business; 
and,  secondly — and  this  seems  to  me  most  Important — as  I  judge  from  what  has 
been  said  here,  that  you  have  as  yet  no  recognized  teaching  content  Is  not 
that  the  case?  Isn't  it  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  know  Just  exactly  what  knowl- 
edge shall  make  up  your  higher  courses  of  commercial  training,  and  isn't  it 
necessary  to  organize  that  knowledge  into  a  system,  to  organize,  in  a  word,  a 
teaching  content,  and  turn  that  over  to  the  teacher?  It  Is  only  the  occasional 
expert  which  you  now  get  in  schools  of  medicine  and  in  schools  of  law.  In 
medical  schools  the  teachers  give  almost  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. The  same  is  also  true  of  the  law  schools.  I  anticipate  it  will  be  true  of 
the  schools  of  commerce  and  business  administration  In  a  very  short  time. 


THIRD  SESSION. 

The  third  session  was  held  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  29,  at 
2.80  o'clock,  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Building.  Mr.  Roger  W. 
Babson  presided. 

Papers  of  a  general  character  on  commercial  education  in  Latin 
America,  Germany,  and  England  were  presented. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA* 

By  Edgar  B.  Brandon. 

The  traditional  form  of  education  in  Latin  America,  in  both  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  universities,  was  distinctly  cultural.  This  type  descend^ 
In  direct  line  from  the  old  colonial  universities,  modeled  after  the  medieval 
universities  of  Spain,  and  continued  in  the  national  universities  after  the 
Independence  of  Latin  America.  It  was  an  education  that  looked  forward 
distinctly  to  the  so-called  liberal  professions,  the  priesthood,  the  law,  and  some- 
what later,  medicine  The  curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools  was  formed  In 
harmony  with  this  tradition.  In  former  times  it  included  the  classics,  studies 
In  Uteratnre  and  phUosophy,  with  a  relatively  smaU  amount  of  mathematics  and 
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little  science.  In  more  modern  times  the  classics  have  been  generally  replaced 
by  modem  languages,  bat  the  study  of  mathematics  and  science  has  always 
remained  overshadowed  by  the  so-called  cultural  and  liberal  studies. 

This  being  the  status  of  the  traditional  university  education.  It  became  abso- 
lutely necessiiry  in  the  commercial  period  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  establish  schools  distinctly  devoted  to  the  study  of  commerce  and 
buiSlness  administration.  The  crying  need  of  such  Institutions  was  empluisized 
by  the  commercial  development  of  Latin  America.  As  long  as  this  section  of 
the  globe  remained  in  the  semi-isolation  that  was  its  lot  until  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  old  classical  and  liberal  education  satisfied  the 
needs  of  the  country,  but  with  the  development  of  commerce  a  reform  was  im- 
perative, and  It  seemed  much  easier  to  educators  to  Institute  a  distinctive  type 
of  commercial  schools  than  to  engraft  the  idea  of  a  more  practical  education  on 
the  older  and  established  forms. 

The  Latin-American  mind  lends  itself  readily  to  commercial  education, 
which  in  its  broadest  form  must  be  liberal  as  well  as  technical,  and  include  the 
modem  conmaercial  languages,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  political  institutions,  as  well  as  economics  and  accounting.  When 
once  the  need  was  fully  recognized  and  commercial  schools  began  to  be  estab- 
lished, they  met  with  unusual  fiivor.  Their  establishment  and  deveU^pment  in 
the  different  countries  of  Latin  America  has  been  In  direct  ratio  with  the  com- 
mercial advance  of  the  country.  In  very  few  cases  was  their  origin  .similar  to 
that  of  the  so-called  business  colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  likewise  it  was 
not  often  that  their  establishment  was  due  to  individual  initiative.  On  the 
contrary.  In  almost  every  case  it  was  by  act  of  government  that  the  schools 
were  established,  and  they  have  been  from  the  very  first  an  Integral  part  of  the 
national  educational  system.  As  at  present  constituted,  they  are  of  dlffermt 
types  or  grades.  At  the  top  of  the  list  are  the  colleges  or  higher  schools  of 
commerce,  such  as  the  one  at  Buenos  Aires  which  is  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  the  one  at  Santiago,  Chile,  which,  although  not  connected 
with  the  University  of  Chile,  is  of  a  rank  that  almost,  if  not  quite,  equals  that 
of  a  university  faculty.  The  more  common  grade,  however,  is  the  secouilary 
school  of  commerce.  This  grade  does  not  always  require  a  completion  of  the 
studies  of  the  elementary  schools  for  admission.  There  are  often  two  or  three 
classes  below  the  ordinary  rank  of  high  school,  and  two  or  three  classes  above 
the  entrance  grade  of  a  high  school.  This  L^  the  type  of  the  ordinary  schools 
of  commerce  in  Chile.  Nearly  every  town  of  importance  in  this  Republic  has  a 
commercial  school  of  this  grade. 

In  some  countries  the  commercial  school  Is  a  section  of  the  regular  high 
school.  This  system  of  organization  is  In  vogue  in  Cuba  and  Peru,  for  example. 
The  entrance  requirements  to  the  section  is  the  same  as  for  the  other  sectloDS, 
but  the  course  of  study  is  distinctly  of  the  commercial  type.  Thei  commercial 
high  school  or  the  commercial  school,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  upper 
elementary  grades  and  the  lower  high-school  grades,  usually  attracts  a  different 
class  of  students  than  the  traditional  and  literary  high  school..  The  latter 
remains  the  school  of  the  upper  classes,  since  It  leads  on  to  a  university 
career.  The  former  Is  patronized  by  the  middle  and  lower  middle  classes  who 
are  engaged  in  conmierce. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  separate  installation  of  the  flQi;wrate  school 
Is  usually  thought  preferable  In  Latin  America,  and  It  has  only  been  for 
reasons  of  economy  that  the  commercial  section  has  been  Introduced  Into  the 
regular  high  school  rather  than  erecting  a  separate  Instltatlon.  There  Is  the 
fear  that  the  older  type  of  secondary  education  will  absorb  the  newer  and 
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prevent  it  reaching  its  fullest  development  This  is  a  condition  imposed  by  tbe 
social  stmctnre  of  Latin  America. 

No  part  of  the  pablic  education  in  Latin  America  has  to-day  a  greater  appeal 
to  the  whole  public  than  has  the  commercial  school,  notwithstanding  the  facts 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  A  liberal  profession  may  still  be  looked 
forward  to  by  parents  as  the  desirable  one  for  their  own  sons,  but  none  fail 
to  recognize  that  it  is  the  practical  education  which  will  bring  the  greatest 
material  benefit  to  society.  For  this  reason  business  men  of  means  and  com- 
mercial associations  take  an  active  part  in  fostering  the  commercial  schools  in 
their  locality,  and  in  aiding  the  institutions  to  acquire  an  installation  and 
equipment  adequate  for  this  purpose.  Gifts  of  material,  of  money,  and  of 
service  are  often  made,  and  local  business  houses  apply  to  the  schools  for 
trained  young  men  for  positions  in  their  business. 

Ckimmerclal  education  in  Latin  America  is  of  recent  foundation,  while  there 
were  some  ephemeral  institutions  toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  was  not  until  about  1890  that  the  Governments  took  up  the  matter  in  a 
serious  way,  and  the  national  schools  of  Chile  and  Argentina  date  from  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  same  Is  true  of  Mexico,  and  the  other 
countries  followed  at  an  even  later  date.  At  the  present  time  there  are  either 
separate  commercial  schools  or  commercial  sections  in  the  high  school  in  prac^ 
tieally  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY.* 
By  Fbsdbeic  B.  Fasbinoton. 

Germany  has  long  been  a  fruitful  source  of  educational  inspiration  to  the 
American  student,  but  this  has  largely  been  confined  to  the  traditional  subjects. 
Commercial  education  represents  a  field  hitherto  little  noted  by  American 
investigators. 

During  the  25  years  from  1882  to  1907  Germany  underwent  a  marvelous 
transformation  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  nation.  The  education  ' 
of  the  German  youth  for  commerce  has  played  its  part  in  this  change.  In 
Germany  specialization  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Every  effort  is  made  to  find 
out  early  what  a  lad  can  do  best,  and  he  Is  then  trained  thoroughly  for  that 
particular  work  and  for  no  other.  All  this  results  In  a  vocational  stratification 
which  parallels  the  social  stratification  so  characteristic  of  German  life. 

Germany  has  two  distinct  educational  systems,  one  for  the  masses  and 
the  other  for  the  classes.  Commercial  education  cross-sects  them  both, .  and 
appears  in  three  degrees  or  levels — ^lower  commercial  schools,  middle  com- 
mercial schools,  and  higher  commercial  schools.  The  first,  beginning  at  14 
years  of  age,  is  represented  by  the  continuation  school,  a  part-time  school 
demanding  the  pupil's  time  for  six  hours  per  week  for  three  years.  Here  one 
finds  a  high  degree  of  specialization,  the  youth  being  trained  for  a  particular 
line  of  commercial  work.  The  instruction  is  more  or  less  theoretical,  paralleling 
closely  the  practical  training  the  youth  Is  receiving  pari  passu  with  his  em- 
ployer. Compulsory  continuation  schools  for  boys  are  found  In  12  of  the  26 
States  of  the  Empire,  and  for  girls  in  4.  In  1907,  of  the  460  German  cities 
with  10,000  and  more  inhabitants,  291  had  continuation  schools,  and  in  220  of 
these  attendance  was  compulsory.  Commodities  of  commerce  and  training 
for  citizenship  are  noteworthy  subjects  of  study. 
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The  proTLsion  af  cocir>^rrial  edncaticm  in  England  is  of  recent  origin,  and 
dates  from  the  bezir^r.icg  of  ihe  present  cv'cmry.  The  causes  for  this  slow 
c'-evel**;  rc^nt  hare  been  the  eresti  success  of  English  trade  and  commerce  during 
the  niCi^eeDtb  century,  which  was  doe  not  to  speciaiiZfed  training  hut  to  a 
wealth  of  nati:ra]  resc'urces  and  a  native  bent  for  mercantile  pursnits.  To  this 
was  added  the  <^>position  of  educat'irs.  on  the  one  hand,  to  early  specialization 
and  vocational  r*re[<init;oD  and  their  belief  in  the  value  of  a  geno^  education 
as  a  foundation  f>>r  life  occupations,  and.  on  the  other,  of  employers  who  prefer 
to  train  their  o^~n  employees  throu;:h  the  actual  routine  of  the  shop  and  ofBoe 
and  see  no  value  in  theoretical  training.  The  present  development  of  com- 
mercial education  has  been  due  to  the  agitation  of  a  few  men  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  increasing  severity  of  foreign  competition,  and 
to  the  success  attained  by  competitors  largely  through  training.  An  important 
element  has  been  the  establishment  of  examinations  in  commercial  subjects 
conducted  by  such  national  bodies  as  the  London  Chamber  of  Gommerce,  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes. 

The  facilities  for  commercial  organization  are  not  systematiaed,  but  they 
follow  three  main  directions — the  training  of  boys  and  girls  who  can  remain  at 
HfhiHjl  until  the  age  of  15  or  16,  courses  in  evening  continuation  schools  for 
those  who  are  engaged  during  the  day,  and  courses  of  university  grade  leading 
to  degrees.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  secondary  schools  hardly  provide  instruc- 
tion In  commercial  subjects,  and  this  for  the  reason  mentioned  above — ^the 
educational  opposition  to  providing  special  preparation  in  schools  whose  chief 
function  is  conceived  to  be  the  imparting  of  a  general  education.  The  first  type 
mentioned  above  is  In  an  experimental  stage  and  has  attained  completeness 
only  in  London  in  what  are  known  as  "central  schools,"  to  which  boys  and 
girls  are  drafted  from  local  elementary  schools  at  the  age  of  U  for  four-year 
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courses,  one  of  which  may  have  a  commercial  bias.  The  preparation  is  of  a 
general  character,  only  the  elements  of  the  technical  branches  being  taught. 
The  evening  continuation  schools  furnish,  among  other  courses,  organized  com- 
mercial courses  of  four  or  five  years'  duration.  The  schools  are  open  for  about 
30  weeks  a  year,  and  students  may  attend  on  three  evenings  a  week.  Efforts 
are  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  employers.  The  work  of  the  first  two 
years  is  generial  in  character,  and  in  4he  third  and  fourth  years  there  may  be 
specialization  according  to  the  different  branches  of  commerce.  The  last  year 
offers  advanced  work  in  language  and  special  branches.  The  course  includes 
commercial  arithipetic,  English,  geography,  shorthand  or  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial correspondence,  a  modern  language,  and  office  routine,  with  economics, 
accountancy,  commercial  administration,  banking,  commercial  law,  etc.,  in  the 
advanced  courses. 

Finally,  the  present  century  has  seen  the  development  of  faculties  of  com- 
merce in  the  new  universities  and  university  colleges  like  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  London  School  of  Economics,  Nottingham,  Reading,  and 
Southampton.  The  courses"  are  orgtinized  in  connection  with  the  faculties  of 
commerce  and  the  advice  of  local  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  commercial 
interests  is  enlisted.  Diplomas  ^e  awarded  usually  after  two  years'  work,  and 
degrees  at  the  close  of  three.  The  subjects  of  study  include  modern  languages, 
statistics,  accounting,  banking  and  exchange,  commercial  geography  and.  his- 
tory, economics,  the  organization  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  commercial  law. 

Progress  has  been  slow  in  England  in  this  field,  but  the  development  has 
begun  and  a  new  stimulus  has  been  furnished  by  recent  events,  and  increasing 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  subject  by  the  Government  and  unofficial  authori- 
ties which  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  more  rapid  advance  and  increasing  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  training  in  the  future. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 

The  fourth  session  of  this  subsection  was  held  Thursday  morning, 
December  30,  9.30  o'clock,  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Building. 
Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson  presided. 

The  following  is  a  r6sum6  of  Director  Grinf eld's  paper : 

MODERN  BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 
•  By  Isaac  Gbinfeld. 

ft 

In  spite  of  the  nature  of  modern  commercial  transactions,  the  underlying  mo- 
tives for  preparation  are  the  same  to-day  as  they  have  always  been.  The  tech- 
nique of  buying  and  selling  is,  however,  so  intricate  and  the  latter  carried  on 
on  so  vast  a  scale  that  educational  preparation,  presented  in  a  scientific  and 
adequate  manner,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Three  men  play  an  essential  part  in 
a  commercial  transaction  to-day  the  success  of  which  depends  upon  their 
training  as  es:x)erts ;  e.  g.,  buyer,  salesman,  and  the  organizing  and  administra- 
tive head.  The  expert  buyer  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  articles 
manufactured  or  sold  by  his  firm,  and  the  sources  of  production,  markets,  and 
prices  for  the  same.  Schools  must  aid,  supplementing  actual  practice,  in  fur- 
nishing this  knowledge.    This  information  can  be  best  given  in  special  schools, 
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as  this  is  a  day  of  specialization.  *  For  example,  industrial  chemistry,  applied 
mechanics,  and  electricity,  necessary  for  certain  buyers,  can  be  better  taught 
in  technical  institutes,  provided  they  be  taught  in  a  special  group  of  commer- 
cial technology,  than  through  courses  in  these  same  subjecta.  in  regular  schools 
of  commerce.  Most  schools,  whatever  their  character,  can  offer  a  course  In 
buying  and  selling  with  reference  to  the  products  in  the  study  of  which  the. 
school  is  engaged.  In  view  of  the  present-day  specialties,  sudi  a  procedure 
would  be  best  Commercial  preparation  is  only  possible,  however,  in  a  school 
organized  for  that  purpose  where  due  respect  is  given  to  economic  considerations 
and  less  to  Industrial  and  legal.  This  view  needs  to  be  encouraged  in  the 
Latin-American  countries,  where  too  much  attention  is  given  to  the  -legal 
aspects. 

Preparation  for  the  salesman  and  the  advertising  expert  is  no  less  important 
a  branch,  but  has  been  considered  of  even  less  importance  in  the  LaUn-Amerl- 
can  countries.  The  agent  or  broker  carries  on  here  the  work  of  buying  and 
selling.  This  system  of  brokerage,  however,  is  a  failure  largely  through  the 
inadequate  preparation  of  the  broker  and  the  character  of  the  class  from  which 
the  agent  is  recruited  f<«  this  work.  On  the  other  hand,  no  subject  is  given 
greater  attention  in  the  United  States.  Bxtra-mural  courses,  like  those  of  the 
International  CJorrespond^nce  Schools  and  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute, 
demonstrate  that  buying  and  selling  can  be  taught.  Further,  large  industrial 
and  manufacturing  concerns  have  established  highly  successful  schools  in  con- 
nection with  their  plants,  where  their  salesmen  are  not  only  instructed  thor- 
oughly about  their  own  products,  but  are  given  a  fairly  satisfactory  course  in 
commercial  training.  The  training  course  in  publicity  or  advertising  Is  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  to  be  considered  in  these  special  training  schools. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  annually  through  the  incompetency  of  those  en- 
gaged in  this  work.  More  and  more  such  loss  is  being  reduced  in  the  United 
States  through  the  employment  of  men  trained  In  the  salesmen's  training 
schools.  The  profession  of  salesmanship  must  be  given  greater  dignity.  Pupils 
engaged  in  the  study  of  it  must  be  given  a  clear  comprehension  of  general  busi- 
ness principles,  supplemented  later  by  a  specific  knowledge  of  ea<di  particular 
business. 

Of  greatest  importance  is  the  training  of  the  organizing  and  administrative 
heads.  The  qualifications  for  these  two  branches  of  busings  service  are  dif- 
ferent, but  the  same  person  is  frequently  called  upon  to  act  in  this  double 
capacity.  The  knowledge  of  general  principles  in  reference  to  the  economic 
forces  that  affect  his  business  are  of  greater  importance  to  the  organizing  chief 
than  to  the  administrator,  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  accounting,  office  practices, 
and  dally  trade  movements  are  necessary. 

Elementary  schools  of  commerce  prepare  largely  <derks;  the  higher  schools, 
experts  in  buying,  selling,  and  advertising,  organizing  and  administrative  <^efs. 
The  latter  schools,  owing  to  the  complex  character  of  society  to-day,  must  in- 
clude studies  that  will  furnish  culture  and  arouse  in  the  students  lofty  aspira- 
tions. The  lower  schools  must  inculcate  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  higher 
schools  establish  a  sense  of  social  and  industrial  Justice.  The  instruction  given, 
however,  must  be  practical  above  all.  Practical  courses  must  be  given  whereby 
students  may  be  trained  to  observe  and  coordinate  phenomena  of  interest  to 
them,  and  to  test  their  own  productions  by  comparing  them  with  actual  results. 
The  problems  studied  should  be  similar  to  those  with  which  the  students  will 
be  confronted  In  the  practical  business  world. 
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The  acting  chairman  read  the  following  abstract  of  the  paper  by 
Prof.  Bennett : 

PREPARATION  FOR  A  BUSINESS  CAREER  IN  CHILE:  LATIN-AMERI- 
CAN STANDPOINT  ON  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

By  Fbancisco  A  Bennett. 

The  Institute  Nadonal  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  established  in  1813,  holds  to-day 
a  leading  position  among  the  secondary  training  schools.  The  Memorla  Minis- 
terial of  1889  contains  plans  for  the  establishment  of  training  schools  of  com- 
merce. Vocational  training  in  agriculture  and  mining  had  been  developed  prior 
to  this  date.  The  Institute  Comercial  of  Santiago  was  established  with  the 
hope  of  creating  a  college  of  commerce  similar  to  the  college  of  commerce  of 
Antwerp  and  the  college  of  advanced  commercial  studies  of  Paris.  A  Belgian 
gentleman  was  invited  to  organize  and  take  charge  of  the  school.  The  idea 
of  establishing  a  commercial  university  was  then  abandoned,  and  a  plan  pro- 
posed to  establish  instead  practical  schools  like  the  Italian  technical  institutes. 
The  disparity  in  plans  proposed  has  resulted  in  creating  a  type  of  schpol  similar 
to  that  which  the  chamber  of  conmaerce  of  Paris  maintains  in  the  Avenue 
Trudaine,  or  to  the  Qerman,  Austrian,  and.  Italian  schools  of  the  same  grade. 
There  are  at  present  In  Chile  schools  of  commerce  In  Santiago,  Valparaiso, 
Iquique,  Antofagasta,  Concepcion,  Arica,  Vallenar,  Coqulmbo,  Talca,  San  Carlos, 
and  Talcahuano.  The  Institute  Comercial  of  Santiago  is  called  the  Instituto 
Superior  de  Comercio.  The  institute  has  a  training  course  for  professors  and 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects. 

Commercial  education  is  under  the  general  direction  of  a  council,  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  which  are,  respectively,  the  ministei?  of  public  instruction 
and  the  visitor  of  commercial  institutes.  A  more  or  less  uniform  content  of 
instruction  for  these  commercial  institutes  is  the  following:  English,  Spanish, 
bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  stenography,  commercial  geography  and  history, 
conmaercial  arithmetic,  natural  sciences  with  direct  reference  to  commercial 
products,  political  economy,  commercial  law,  commercial  writing  and  commercial 
practices. 

In  the  Commercial  Institute  of  Valparaiso,  which  we  shall  take  as  a  model, 
the  course  is  one  of  four  years.  The  first  is  devoted  to  studies  of  general 
knowledge;  in  the  second  are  introduced  elements  of  commerce  and  commercial 
arithmetic ;  the  third  is  given  up  to  commercial  theory ;  and  in  the  fourth  the 
studies  are  of  a  more  practical  nature  and  are  completed  by  work  in  the 
**  model  office."  Students  and  graduates  of  the  institute  easily  find  remunera- 
tive positions  in  commercial  houses. 

In  Chile,  as  in  the  larger  part  of  South  America,  importing  and  exporting 
business  Is  carried  on  largely  by  foreigners.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  com- 
mercial institutes  prefer  to  give  courses  that  will  train  the  native  clerk,  mer- 
chant, and  clerks  for  foreign  commerce.  The  idea  of  the  institute  of  Valparaiso 
is  to  prepare  young  men  to  enter  commercial  establishments,  and,  after  they 
have  learned  the  methods  practically,  to  enable  them  to  organize  on  their  own 
account  and  later  to  help  enlarge  Chilean  business  enterprise.  Some  of  these 
schools  also  consider  for  their  graduates  work  in  connection  with  the  customs, 
consular  service,  railway  administration,  the  teaching  of  commercial  branches, 
etc  For  the  present  there  does  not  exist  the  ofBcial  position  of  commercial 
expert. 

The  Latin-American  point  of  view  in  regard  to  commercial  education  is  rather 
that  of  the  Qerman  Handelsachule  than  the  American  business  college,  which 
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siregBeg  the  applicatloo  and  use  of  certain  terhnlral  aoQalreiiieiit&  A  young 
man,  possessiDg  a  thorough  training  and  a  weU-informed  mind,  can  nse  his 
novitiate  in  any  mercantile  branch  to  greater  advantage  and  advancement. 
Tlie  young  Latin  American  with  lively  Imagination  wishes  to  know  always 
canse  and  effect  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  and  labors.  The  Institute  of 
Gommercet  further,  believes  the  literary  course  and  school  prejudicial  to  a  suc- 
cessful commercial  career,  and  is  opposed  very  much  to  receiving  students 
from  the  "liceos."  It  prefers  to  take  students  between  10  and  11  years  of 
age  and  give  them  the  necessary  general  training  basic  to  later  courses  of  a 
more  special  commercial  character  which  will  enable  them  at  the  age  of  15  or 
16  to  take  a  position  as  a  "junior"  in  commerce.  For  those  unable  to  take 
this  course  of  training  in  this  manner  there  are  schools  similar  to  the  American 
business  college.  Some  schools  of  commerce  and  nearly  all  of  the  private 
schools  have  night  schools  for  this  type  of  student 

Ck>mmercial  education  on  the  whole  only  occupies  at  present,  as  a  branch  of 
public  instruction,  a  secondary  place  in  Chile.  In  time,  as  this  phase  of  edu- 
cation improves,  the  commercial  schools  will  prepare  through  systematic  and 
organized  knowledge  for  a  higher  professional  career. 


THE  ARGUBfENTS  FOR  A  SEPARATE  OR  COMBINED  COURSE  OF 
COMMERCIAL  STUDY— THE  CURRICULUM  OF  A  SCHOOL  OF  COM- 
MERCE* 

By  RoswELL  0.  MoOiBA. 

The  organization  of  the  curriculum  of  a  graduate  school  of  commerce  and 
business  administration  is  relatively  simple.  The  curriculum  of  such  a 
school  may  well  be  highly  technical,  narrowly  confined  to  business  problems, 
and  conducted  by  methods  of  instruction  which  largely  follow  the  research 
plan.  The  ideals  and  methods  of  such  a  school  are  strictly  professionaL  The 
school  of  conmierce  of  undergraduate  t3rpe  likewise  has  professional  ends,  but 
its  ideals  are  less  strictly  vocational,  and  its  methods  more  closely  approxi- 
mate those  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts.  The  main  variation  from  the  scheme 
of  the  college  is  in  the  content  of  courses.  A  school  of  commerce  may  so 
organize  its  four  years  of  study  as  to  realize  most  of  the  primary  aims  of 
college  instruction  in  discipline  and  breadth  of  view,  and  at  the  same  time 
lay  foundations  for  speedy  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  later  business 
life.  There  should  be  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  business  science  and 
practice.  But  general  educational  aims  should  ever  be  in  the  foreground. 
Courses  other  than  strictly  technical  ones  must  be  woven  into  the  curriculum 
in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  on  the  part  of  the  student  liberality  of  view, 
intellectual  perspective  that  extends  beyond  and  behind  purely  contemporary 
phenomena,  a  socially  minded  attitude  toward  public  problems,  and  a  mental 
discipline  and  grasp  of  scientific  and  philosophic  methods. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  curriculum  of  a  four-year  student  should  include 
not  only  required  courses  dealing  with  broad  fundamental  aq[)ects  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  organization  and  activity,  but  as  well  properly  devised 
courses  in  English,  history,  psychology,  economics,  politics,  sociology,  and 
biology  or  chemistry. 

I  have  omitted  mathematics  and  foreign  language  work  from  the  list  of  re- 
quired studies.    From  the  standpoint  of  utility,  college  mathematics  is  ordi- 

^  Author's  abstract. 
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narily  not  of  fandamental  importance  In  the  equipment  of  the  business  man. 
For  purposes  of  mental  discipline  there  are  various  substitutes  for  mathe- 
matics. For  training  in  analysis  there  is  ample  scope  in  the  study  of  account- 
ing, of  political  science  and  business  law,  where  the  case  method  is  used,  and  of 
economic  theory. 

Foreign-language  4itudy  is  usually  urged  because  of  the  discipline  it  affords, 
because  of  its  utility  in  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  because  It  opens  a 
new  avenue  to  an  anderstanding  of  the  literature  and  life  of  other  people. 
From  the  disciplinary  standpoint  the  disadvantage  is  that  results  are  hardly 
conunensurate  with  the  time  spent  In  study.  Equivalent  discipline  may  be 
secured  more  readily  in  other  ways.  BYom  the  standpoint  of  practical  service- 
ableness  the  great  difficulty  la  that  not  more  than  1  student  in  25  gets  enough 
out  of  his  course  to  put  it  to  practical  use.  For  the  few  who  may  have  subse- 
quent use  for  a  language,  ample  provision  should  be  made;  but  the  many 
should  not  be  forced  into  a  meaningless  routine  looking  toward  ends  that  are 
not  realized.  The  opening  of  new  fields  of  culture  is  quite  as  vain  for  the 
usual  student  as  the  utilitarian  ideal. 

With  reference  to  the  order  of  presentation  of  studies,  advantages  preponder- 
ate on  the  side  of  a  mixed  scheme.  In  the  freshman  year  the  student  should 
be  placed  in  intellectuiA  touch  with  his  environment — physical,  economic, 
social — and  taught  how  to  use  its  component  parts.  The  second  year  should 
emphasize  mental  processes  so  that  he  can  turn  to  principles  developed  in  the 
first  year's  work  and  apply  them  more  fully  to  practical  affairs.  Two  such 
years  should  develop  a  viewpoint,  often  so  sadly  lacking  in  the  amorphous  pre- 
paratory years,  and  should  awaken  enthusiasm  and  help  toward  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  world  of  affairs.  The  last  two  years  should  be  both  more  general 
and  more  specialized.  The  business  man  must  have  breadth  as  well  as  special 
training,  for  he  touches  at  some  point  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  problem 
of  his  0me.  It  would  seem  unwise  to  exhaust  the  first  two  years  of  his  course 
in  elementary  liberal  studies,  and  then  compress  in  the  last  two  years  the 
routine  tasks  that  prepare  for  his  future  career. 

Let  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  physical  and  business  environment 
exert  its  influence  during  the  first  years  while  the  boy*s  preparation  for  his 
career  is  receiving  initial  impetus;  and  do  not  narrow  the  horizon  In  the  last 
two  years  by  an  Intense  specialization  that  will  result  In  efficiency  at  the  cost 
of  a  restricted  Intellectual  growth. 

The  university  school  of  commerce  is  a  modern  college.  Its  function  is  to 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  modernized  college  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  effort 
to  revivify  and  extend  culture  studies,  to  afford  special  training  and  to  yield 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  complicated  relations  of  modem  life,  whether  in  busi- 
ness, the  old  professions,  or  in  the  broader  field  of  social  service. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  PROPERLY  PREPARED  INSTRUCTORS  FOR  COL- 
LEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  COURSES  ON  DOMESTIC  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE.' 

By  Jakes  O.  Bobebt. 

The  expression  *' domestic  and  foreign  commerce'*  may  be  described   in 
general  as  standing  for  the  interrelations  of  trade  as  maintained  at  home  and 
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abroad.  When,  however,  it  is  considered  as  a  subject  of  Instmctlon  in  our 
institutions  ot  learning,  it  evidently  has  a  wider  significance,  inasmucb  as  it 
apparently  includes  the  study  of  business,  a  term  used  in  its  broadest  sense. 
It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  modify  the  title  of  our  theme  by  substituting  the 
word  "business"  for  commerce. 

We  must  consider  first  the  devdopment  of  commercial  study  in  the  American 
college  and  then  the  place  it  holds  in  such  institutions.  Early  schools  of  busi- 
ness were  developed  in  large  cities ;  they  were  private  institutions.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  high  schools  of  commerce.  These  prepared  many  young  people  for  a 
business  career,  but  served  another  .4>urpose  in  calling  attention  to  the  need 
of  training  of  a  more  advanced  character. 

Political  economy  was  the  predecessor  of  the  various  related  subjects  of 
economics  now  admitted  into  the  college  curriculum.  Finally  the  graduate 
courses  were  established.  Then  it  was  realized  that  a  more  complete  and  inde- 
I>endent  treatment  was  necessary,  and  schools  of  commerce  of  a  coll^ate 
and  university  grade  were  begun.  There  are  three  types  of  these  schools 
to-day :  The  school  of  commerce,  which  takes  the  period  usually  assigned  to  the 
college;  then  the  professional  school  of  business,  built  on  a  partial  collegiate 
career ;  the  third  type  is  the  graduate  school,  as  existing  now  at  Harvard. 

In  our  desire  to  secure  instructors  for  such  schools  ^we  must  understand  that 
these  schools  must  be  operated  for  a  double  purpose,  the  training  of  students 
for  a  business  career  and  the  preparation  of  those  who  will  serve  as  teachers 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  devoted  to  business  as  the  subject  of 
instruction.  The  preparation  of  a  larger  number  of  Instructors  in  these  sub- 
jects is  vitally  necessary.  We  can  not  expect  In  general  to  draw  our  teachers 
from  business  life.  The  teacher  must  be  trained  and  must  be  qualified  to 
impart  knowledge.  Three  important  facts  should  be  recognized:  First,  the 
colleges  have  been  preparing  students  for  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  not  for  the  colleges ;  again,  graduate  students  tend  at  present  toward  the 
theory  of  business.  The  laboratory  method  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  We 
must  first  establish  a  profession  of  business  and  receive  more  recognition  in 
the  colleges.  The  professional  school  of  business  must  form  the  background 
in  the  education  of  teachers.  The  practical  or  laboratory  work  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Business  houses  may  cooperate  with  the  schools  of  commerce  and 
afford  an  apprenticeship  to  the  students,  who  may  there  receive  practical 
experience.  CJolleges  of  business  must  be  carefully  organized  with  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  possibilities  of  specialization.  The  problem  will  be  solved 
by  regulating,  adapting,  and  developing  agencies  now  existing  and  empha- 
sizing the  profession  as  the  center  of  interest 

If  we  consider  our  theme  as  concerned  with  the  special  subject  of  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce,  we  should  recognize  the  importance  of  securing  in- 
structors trained  in  commercial  geography  and  the  colloquial  use  of  modem 
language,  and  particularly  in  the  institutions  of  the  countries  with  which  trade 
is  desired.  The  cooperation  of  business  firms  will  be  invaluable  in  this  par- 
ticular. Finally,  we  must  secure  suitably  trained  instructors  by  requiring  a 
general  education,  followed  by  professional  training,  with  opportunity  for 
specialization  and  for  practical  experience. 
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WHAT  CAN  THE  SMALL  COLLEGE  DO  IN  TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS  ?* 

By  George  W.  Hoks. 

Tlu'ee  points  are  prominent  in  this  discussion : 

(1)  Tlie  function  of  the  college  is  to  develop  ability  in  its  students  to  give 
efficient  and  versatile  response  to  environment. 

(2)  One-sided  response  of  the  college  product  is  due  to  the  fact  that  experi- 
ence in  the  promotion  and  administration  of  affairs  has  no  adequate  representa- 
tion in  the  training  given  by  the  college. 

(3)  Certain  readjustments  are  necessary  to  meet  this  situation:  (a)  The 
organization  of  a  system  of  academic  and  vocational  guidance;  (b)  the  estab- 
lishment of  functional  relations  between  the  various  departments  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  (c)  the  grouping  of  a  series  of  prebusiness  courses. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  training  for  business  is  the  conservatism  of  the  college 
faculty.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  such  training  is  not  an  innovation, 
but  a  return  to  the  functional  responsibility  of  the  college,  made  necessary  by 
the  acute  maladjustment  of  its  product  to  life.  Three  instances  are  selected  to 
show  the  need  of  training  for  productive  service : 

(1)  The  conservation  of  resources  is  too  serious  a  responsibility  to  intrust  to 
men  without  adequate  training  and  foresight 

(2)  The  organization  of  modern  business  demands  a  type  of  management 
that  can  be  provided  only  by  men  trained  in  psychology  and  scientific  methods. 

(8)  Changes  in  standards  of  behavior,  incident/io  our  complex  regime  of 
mutual  dependence,  require  a  trained  insight  into  problems  of  conduct  and 
responsibility. 

Six  general  qualifications  are  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  affairs : 

(1)  Vision,  i.  e.,  the  ability  to  see  the  signs  of  opportunity  and  responsibility. 

(2)  Mastery  of  scientific  method,  i.  e.,  ability  to  organize  a  situation  with 
economy  and  efficiency. 

(8)  Understanding  of  human  nature,  1.  a,  ability  to  anticipate  mental  re- 
actions. 

(4;)  Capacity  for  self-expression,  i.  e.,  ability  to  deliver  an  acceptable  message 
by  word  or  deed. 

(5)  Capacity  for  recreation,  1.  e.,  ability  to  take  leisure  after  labor,  and  make 
it  profitable. 

(6)  Capacity  for  productive  service,  1.  e.,  ability  to  recognize  standards  of 
worth  more  fundamental  than  financial  profits. 

From  the  day  that  a  boy  enters  college  he  should  have  sympathetic  advice,  and 
.his  course  should  be  rout^  to  meet  his  specific  needs.  The  departments  of  the 
college  should  remember  that  they  are  conducting  partial  processes  only  and 
that  their  work  should  conform  to  the  standards  of  quantity  and  quality  set  up 
for  the  final  product.  The  college  should  insist  that  every  student  acquire,  be- 
fore graduation,  interest  and  knowledge  in  some  specific  field  of  the  world's 
work.  Upon  graduation  the  college  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  place  the 
student  where  he  will  do  the  most  good. 

^Aothor't  ftlMtract. 
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FIFTH  SESSION. 

The  problem  of  commercial  education,  as  this  refers  directly  to 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools,  was  discussed  at  the  fifth 
session,  which  was  held  Thursday  afternoon,  December  30,  at  2.30 
o'clock  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Building.  Mr.  Boger  W.  Babson 
presided. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  GOMMERCHAL  EDUCATION.* 

By  F.  O.  Nichols.  ' 

There  Is  at  present  a  growing  demand  for  an  elementary  school  commercial 
course  to  take  its  place  with  other  seventh  and  eighth  grade  vocational  counies. 
The  purposes  of  such  a  course  may  be  stated  as  foUows :  To  provide  vocational 
education  for  a  part  of  the  great  number  of  children  who  leave  school  before 
the  high  school  is  reached;  to  hold  boys  and  girls  in  school  a  year  or  two 
longer;  to  interest  more  pupils  in  a  complete  education  for  business;  to  in- 
crease the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  that  are  open  to  him;  to 
develop  in  boys  and  girls,  by  concrete  instruction,  business  habits  so  essential 
to  the  largest  measure  of  success  in  any  field  of  human  endeavor ;  and,  in  short, 
to  make  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  count  for  more  in  the  child's  education. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  would  frame  such  a  course  that  it 
must  be  essentially  vocah(mal;  that  it  not  only  must  be  vocational,  but  it 
must  be  within  the  easy  comprehension  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades ;  it  must  also  be  suited  to  the  occupations  that  are  open  to 
such  boys  and  girls;  it  must  be  planned  with  regard  for  local  requirements; 
it  may  well  be  differentiated  for  the  two  sexes,  in  view  of  the  existing  differ- 
ences in  occupational  opportunities  open  to  each ;  it  may  also  be  planned  with 
reference  to  urban  or  rural  requirements.  It  is  also  imiK>rtant  to  remember 
that  while  early  choice  is  extremely  desirable,  irrevocable  choice  at  such  an 
early  age  will  always  produce  much  harm  unless  the  paths  from  one  course  to 
the  other  are  kept  open  as  long  as  possible.  Further,  it -is  well  to  recognkse 
the  fact  that  secondary  education  can  not  be  forced  downward  into  the  lower 
school  without  such  modification  of  subject  matter  as  the  immaturity  of  the 
granmiar-school  children  makes  imperative.  It  may  also  be  suggested  in  this 
connection  that  the  traditional  business  course  of  the  secondary  school  is 
rapidly  undergoing  reorganization  to  meet  the  deihapds  of  modern  business. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  apparent  that  the  old  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  course 
wiU  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  grammar-school  boy  apd  girL 

In  the  junior  high  schools  of  this  country  elementary  conunerdal  courses 
have  been  organized.  Almost  without  exception  they  include  commercial 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  coounercial  geography,  business 
writing,  and  English.  They  do  not  difter  materially  from  the  secondary  school 
commercial  course,  notwithstanding  the  important  fact  that  much  of  the  subject 
matter  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  grammar-school  diildren,  or  the  more 
important  fact  that  boys  and  girls  of  granunar-school  age  are  not  wanted 
as  bookkeepers  and  stenographers. 

A  better  course  of  study  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  principles  set  forth 
above  is  one  that  includes  the  following  subjects:  (1)  English,  with  special 
emphasis  on  spelling,  vocabulary  building,  punctuation,  simple  business  letters, 
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and  easy  descriptive  work  both  oral  and  written ;  (2)  business  arithmetic,  with 
special  emphasis  on  topics  suggested  by  local  conditions ;  (3)  business  writing 
that  will  insure  the  mastery  of  a  good  business  hand;  (4)  commercial  geog- 
raphy, with  special  emphasis  on  place  geography  in  general  and  on  local 
vocational  geography  in  particular;  (5)  civics,  elementary  in  character  and 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  developing  a  high  type  of  citizenship ;  (6)  typewriting 
for  its  vocational  value,  and  also  to  develop  accuracy,  concentration,  neatness, 
etc.;  (7)  first  lessons  in  business,  to  inculcate  business  habits,  to  teach  simple 
record  keeping,  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  simple  business  practice ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  course  to  link  up  the  elementary  commercial  course  with  the  high- 
school  commercial  course  in  such  a  way  that  every  pupil  in  the  former  will 
want  to  continue  in  the  latter.  Physical  training,  physiology  and  hygiene,  in- 
dustrial work  for  boys  and  household  arts  for  girls  will  all  receive  the  usual 
attention  In  this  course. 


•     COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.* 

By  Paul  MoNBOK. 

There  are  two  hindrances  to  the  development  of  adequate  provision  for 
commercial  education  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States:  (1)  The 
general  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  traditional  literary  education;  (2)  the  feeling 
against  any  differentiation  in  our  school  organization  which  Involves  special 
treatment  of  different  groups  of  pupils.  The  first  feature  implies  emphasis  on 
preparation  for  the  leisure  activities  of  life;  the  second  renders  difficult  the 
consideration  of  technical  preparation  of  any  sort 

It  is  this  differentiation  of  the  school  system  into  a  variety  of  kinds  of 
schools  that  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  system  of  Continental  Bhirope, 
and  to  a  less  extent  of  South  America.  In  place  of  this  we  have  in  the  United 
States  a  prolonged  elementary  course  and  a  briefer  secondary  course  which  Is 
but  slightly  differentiated  and  is  of  the  same  length  for  all. 

These  two  characteristic  features  are  now  undergoing  changes  which  may 
ultimately  be  quite  radical.  These  changes,  so  far  as  they  have  progressed, 
will  explain  the  present  status  of  commercial  education. 

Commercial,  like  industrial,  education  is  education  stated  In  terms  of  pro- 
duction, rather  than  in  the  ordinary  cultural  terms  of  consumption.  In  the 
United  States  natural  resources  and  opportunity  have  been  so  great  that  it  has 
been  unnecessary  until  recently  to  organize  education  in  terms  of  production. 
Now,  with  our  approach  to  the  marginal  standards  of  the  older  countries  and 
with  the  great  Infiux  of  unskilled  labor,  a  new  attitude  is  necessary. 

For  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  we  have  had  numbers  of  private  commercial 
schools  which  afforded  routine  training  for  routine  business  procedure.  At 
present  there  are  probably  2,000  such  schools  giving  training  to  200,000  students. 
For  some  twenty-five  years  we  have  supplemented  this  means  of  preparation 
with  business  courses  in  our  public  high  schools.  Nearly  2,000  public  schools 
now  offer  some  such  courses  and  reach  about  as  many  students  as  do  the  private 
schools.  The  public  school  has  the  broader  curriculum,  but  the  private  school 
has  the  advantage  of  closer  contact  with  business. 

The  problem  for  the  immediate  future  is  such  an  organization  of  secondary 
education  as  will  place  v^thln  the  reach  of  every  youth  in  the  country  the  op- 
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portunity  for  a  commercial  or  an  industrial  education  which  shall  not  only 
prepare  him  for  the  business  of  life  but  at  the  same  time  be  a  genuine  educa- 
tion. The  problem  is  a  wholly  different  one  from  that  of  the  private  business 
school.  The  new  curriculum  must  include  a  greater  variety  of  subjects.  It 
must  consider  business  from  the  social  and  the  national  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual point  of  view.  Many  problems  in  the  organization  and  control  of  these 
schools  have  arisen  and  few  have  been  finally  solved.  Satisfactory  solutions 
await  a  longer  experience. 

A  further  need  is  for  the  awakening  of  the  public  to  the  necessity  and  the 
problems  of  commercial  and  industrial  education.  There  can  be  no  permanent 
progress  until  the  people  as  a  whole  realize  that  economic  advance,  as  well  as 
l)olitical  and  social  stability,  depends  upon  an  adequate  preparation  throu^ 
education  for  dealing  with  Industrial  And  business  processes.  Modern  democ- 
racy demands  as  a  guarantee  of  its  well-being  an  Increased  attention  to  these 
types  of  practical  or  vocational  education. 


The  following  is  a  r&umfi  of  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  David 
Snedden,  former  commissioner  of  education  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  David  Snkddbn. 

• 

At  least  350,000  "pupils  are  studying  in  commercial  departments  or  courses  in 
the  schools  or  the  United  States.  These  figures  express  quite  definitely  the 
demand  for  conunercial  education  in  the  United  States.  They  do  not  clearly 
measure  the  extent  to  which  occupations  of.  a  commercial  character  finally 
require  or  absorb  all  these  young  people;  but  they  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  parents  see  in  these  occupations  desirable  opportunities  for  their 
sons  and  daughters.  Let  us  analyze,  first  the  character  of  the  thousands  of 
pupils  taking  commwcial  courses  and,  secondly,  the  general  character  of  the 
Instruction  offered. 

For  upward  of  half  a  century  private  and  public  commercial  schools  and 
departments  in  high  schools  have  offered  the  most  accessible  and  inexpensive 
oi^)ortunitles  available  for  an  education  of  secondary  grade  that  seemed  to 
have  a  definite  vocational  outcome. 

Hence,  a  vast  army  of  young  people,  attracted  and  sometimes  fascinated  by 
the  alleged  large  possibilities  of  success  in  business  careers,  have  sought  the 
instruction  and  training  offered  through  commercial  courses.  Often  these 
youths  have  been  under  economic  necessity  to  seek  employment  early ;  often,  too, 
they  have  either  lost  or  else  never  developed  Interest  in  or  capacity  for  the  gen- 
eral studies  of  high  school  and  college.  Classes  in  commercial  studies  generally 
show  a  large  percentage  of  students  of  mediocre  ability  and  also  a  considerable 
percentage  pathetically  eager  to  get  the  equipment  necessary  to  early  entrance 
on  wage-earning  employment  Into  these  classes  have  been  forced  or  have 
drifted  pupils  not  bright  enough  for  the  college  preparatory  work  of  the  high 
school.  What  have  these  pupils  received?  At  all  times  the  larger  part  of  the 
education  could  be  divided  into  two  kinds — (a)  a  variety  of  definite  forms  of 
training  in  skiU  and  (5)  a  variety  of  forms  of  iDstructioii  in  organised  bodies 
of  knowledge  of  a  conunercial  character. 
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Judged  by  any  adequate  standards,  commercial  education  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  half  century  has,  in  splte^  of  its  seeming  successes,  been 
in  large  measure  characterized  by  poor  organization,  ill-defined,  confused, 
and  unscientific  aims,  and  ignorance,  sometimes  willful,  of  the  general  quality 
of  its  output  It  has  thrived  on  the  credulity  of  a  public  deprived  of  opportu- 
nities for  thorough  and  intelligent  vocational  education  and  tempted  by  the 
allurements  of  modern  business  enterprise. 

The  present  is  obviously  a  period  of  rapid  transition  in  secondary  commercial 
education.  Partly  under  the  infiuence  of  the  general  movement  for  vocational 
education  during  recent  years,  the  aims  and  methods  of  commercial  education 
are  in  process  of  becoming  more  clearly  defined.  An  increasing  number  of  edu- 
cators recognize  that  any  form  of  commercial  education  which  rests  largely 
upon  abstract  processes,  as  so  often  found  in  high  schools  now,  must  in  the  long 
run  prove  wasteful  and  ineffective.  More  attention  is  being  paid  to  training  in 
skill  in  the  various  divisions  of  commercial  occupations  that  are  being  defined. 
Systematic  comparison  of  various  methods  of  teaching  is  being  made,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  which  offers  greatest  economy  and  effectiveness. 

It  will  be  found  that  there  are  many  commercial  occupations  which  are  not  yet 
definitely  analyzed,  but  for  which,  when  analyzed  and  defined,  systematic  train- 
ing can  be  given.  The  beginnings  of  this  movement  we  find  now  in  the  interest 
developing  in  the  direction  of  training  for  salesmanship,  for  office  administra- 
tion, for  field  salesmanship,  for  advertising,  and  the  like. 

Very  probably  conunercial  education  in  the  future  will  make  extensive  use  of 
so-called  "part-time  training,"  by  means  of  which,  after  a  brief  introductory 
period,  the  novi<^  will  spend  part  of  his  time  in  the  lower  stages  of  the  commer- 
cial occupations  and  the  remaining  part  in  schools,  seeking  systematically  to 
correlate  the  practical  experience  gained  in  the  commercial  pursuit  with  the 
technical  knowledge  and  training  which  the  school  is  able  to  impart 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  TO  COLLEGES  OP  COMMERCE.* 

By  David  Kinlbt. 

The  principles  which  control  and  which,  on  the  whole,  should  be  observed  in 
framing  a  curriculum  preparatory  to  a  college  commercial  course  are  these :  The 
subjects  of  study  should  afford  adequate  mental  training;  they  should  have 
proper  relation  to  the  c}vilization,  form  of  government  and  opinion  of  the  coj^a- 
munity;  they  should  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  students;  they  should,  to  a 
proper  extent,  have  a  vocational  relation  to  the  subsequent  course  of  study ;  the 
subjects  should  be  susceptible  of  good  teaching,  and  a  supply  of  capable  teachers 
must  be  at  hand. 

Not  every  subject  that  should  be  in  the  curriculum  meets  all  the  above  tests 
in  the  same  degree,  but  every  subject  should  meet  one  or  more  of  them  as  fully 
as  possible,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  should  meet  all  of  the  others.  The  general 
subjects  which  do  so  are  the  languages,  mathematics,  science,  history,  economics, 
and  civics.  The  vocational  subjects  which  meet  these  tests  most  fully  are 
bookkeeping,  business  law,  and  commercial  geography.  For  a  college  course  in 
conunerce,    stenography    and    typewriting    are    not    educationally    necessary. 
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although  useful,  for  the  reason  that  those  who  take  college  or  university  courses 
in  commerce  are  preparing  themselves  not  for  clerical,  but  for  managerial. 
positions.  The  educational  value  of  commercial  arithmetic  Is  so  doubtful  ami 
its  sc()i)e  so  unsettled  as  to  make  its  Inclusion  doubtful. 

Practice  In  the  United  States  conforms  pretty  closely  to  the  above  theories. 
Taking  the  Universities  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  California,  and  Pennsylvania  as 
fairly  representative  of  the  institutions  which  have  undergraduate  collegiate 
courses  in  commerce,  we  find  that  their  entrance  requirements  agree  substan- 
tially with  one  another,  and  also  in  placing  the  emphasis  as  above  indicated. 
All  accept  approximately  from  one  to  four  units,  or  years*  work,  of  high-school 
grade  for  admission  to  their  courses.  The  other  units,  or  most  of  the  high- 
school  work,  are  In  general  subjects. 

The  prosiiect  Is  that  the  college  commercial  course  will  become  more  intensely 
vocational  and  technical.  We  must  look,  therefore,  for  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  vocational  study  in  the  high  schools  preparatory  thereto.  Probably 
the  next  subjects  to  be  recognized  in  the  high-school  course  for  this  purpose  will 
be  business  organization  and  practice,  salesmanship,  and  advertising.  But  while 
the  next  few  years  will  see  more  highly  specialized  high-school  courses  prepara- 
tory to  college  and  technical  courses,  there  is  little  probability  that  these  sub- 
jects will  ever  become  the  main  part  of  the  program  of  the  high-school  boy. 
He  will  still  be  obliged  to  have  his  mother  tongue,  his  history,  his  science,  and, 
for  reasons  aside  from  its  obvious  utility,  his  foreign  language. 

Dean  Kinley's  paper  was  discussed  by  W.  F.  Oephart,  professor  of 
economics,  Washington  University.  The  author's  abstract  of  this 
paper  follows: 

The  demand  for  formal  training  for  business  is  due,  first,  to  the  wonderful 
economic  development  of  the  United  States,  with  its  accompanying  complexities 
in  mo<lern  business  organization  and  conduct;  second,  to  the  rapid  development 
of  interest  in  foreign  markets;  third,  to  the  splendid  results  achieved  in  devis- 
ing formal  training  for  technical  and  professional  ends. 

The  particular  subjects  admitted  for  entrance  credit  should  not  be  decided 
by  an  attempt  to  evaluate  an  assumed  worth  of  a  particular  subject  of  study 
in  secondary  schools.  Any  institution  which  desires  to  organize  a  college  of 
commerce  should  recognize  that  there  are  certain  well-defined  differences  in 
business  activity.  The  chief  courses  of  separate  training  are  for  foreign  busi- 
ness, domestic  business,  with  its  important  subdivisions,  for  technical  business 
positions,  such  as  accountants,  and  for  teachers  of  business  subjects.  Thus, 
with  a  difference  in  ends  to  be  achieved,  the  value  of  a  subject  of  study  in  the 
secondary  schools  will  be  determined.  The  entrance  requirements  will  have  a 
very  limited  number  of  required  subjects  and  a  large  number  of  electives,  de- 
pending upon  what  line  of  business  the  applicant  expects  to  enter.  Modem 
language  will  be  required  of  those  who  expect  to  enter  the  foreign-trade  busi- 
ness. A  larger  amount  of  subjects  called  vocational,  such  as  bookkeeping,  may 
be  accepted  from  those  who  expect  to  enter  accountancy. 

Since  in  many  lines  of  business  the  facts  have  not  been,  and  can  not  for  some 
time  be,  correlated  and  scientifically  treated  In  a  deductive  manner,  subjects  in 
the  high  school  which  have  a  large  measure  of  mental  discipline  should  be 
emphasized. 
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SIXTH  SESSION. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  subsection  on  commercial  education  was 
held  Monday  morning,  January  3,  at  9.30  o'clock,  in  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union  Building.  Mr.  Albert  A.  Snowden  presided.  The  teach- 
ing of  certain  fundamental  and  special  subjects  of  the  collegiate 
business  training  curriculum  was  discussed  in  brief  papers  by  spe- 
cialists in  those  subjects.    Abstracts  prepared  by  the  writers  of  these 

papers  follow.  '      ^ 

LANGUAGES. 

By  Glen  Levin  Swiggett. 

The  teaching  of  modern  languages  is  perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all 
subjects  In  the  course  of  commercial  education.  This  is  due  to  a  lack  of  texts 
prepared  with  this  kind  of  Instruction  in  view  and  to  the  prevailing  method  of 
classroom  instruction  In  these  subjects.  Foreign-language  study  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  United  States  has  been  largely  for  the  purpose  of  disci- 
pline in  the  earlier  school  years  and  culture  in  the  later.  This  attitude  per- 
sists in  the  face  of  the  well-recognized  and  insistent  demand  on  the  part  of 
business  men  and  high  Ctovernment  officials  that  the  modern  commercial  lan- 
guages be  so  taught  that  students  engaging  in  foreign  service,  consular  and 
commercial,  be  given  the  ability  to  speak  one  or  more  of  these  languages. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  this  ability  to  students  in  our  schools  and  colleges  as 
constituted  and  controlled.  Faculty  direction  of  courses  of  study,  the  attitude 
of  the  teachers  of  modern  languages,  and  the  method  of  class  assignment  of 
students  are  strong  factors  still  within  the  school  that  act  in  opposition  to  the 
growing  demand  for  a  more  satisfactory  and  practical  plan  and  method  of 
teaching  modem  languages.  The  latter  can  only  be  achieved  through  a  larger 
spirit  of  cooperation  within  the  faculty,  the  growth  JOt  an  interdepartmental 
esprit  de  corps,  prompted  by  a  larger  sense  of  public  service,  the  emphasis 
upon  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  in  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
and  through  a  larger  freedom  within  the  departments  of  modern  languages  that 
will  permit  either  the  dropping  of  students  from  these  courses,  after  it  is  plainly 
shown  that  they  have  neither  interest  nor  abUity  to  pursue  a  course  carried 
on  by  the  conversational  method,  or  their  reassignment  to  special  courses 
carried  on  by  the  traditional  method. 

The  number  of  texts  that  place  value  upon  the  practical  teaching  of  modern 
languages  is  steadily  increasing.  Teachers'  courses  in  these  languages  are 
placing  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  abiUty  to  speak  as  a  necessary  re- 
quirement in  the  study  of  a  modem  language.  Methods  have  greatly  improved. 
There  is  still  lacking,  however,  suitable  texts  prepared  to  give  through  content 
the  essential  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  and  prepared  by  a  metliod  that 
is  both  interesting  and  progressive  through  a  period  of  study  of  several  years. 
This  lack  of  suitable  texts,  together  with  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  condition  a  student's  opportunity  to  pursue  a  modern  language  by  the  latter*s 
native  ability  to  take  it,  are  a  serious  menace  and  present  insurmountable 
obstacles  for  the  present,  except  in  a  few  favored  institutions,  in  the  teaching  of 
modem  languages  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  study  of  Latin  should  precede,  if  possible,  that  of  the  modem  languages. 
To  do  this  the  two  elementary  years  of  Latin  should  be  placed  in  the  grammar- 
school  period.    Sound  pedagogy  and  precedent  argue  for  this.    The  study  of 
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modem  languages  In  the  high  school  and  in  the  college,  on  the  basis  of  Section 
and  permission,  can  then  proceed  naturally  and  effectively  and  the  real  aim 
and  purpose  in  the  study  of  all  living  languages  achieved;  e.  g.,  the  ability  to 
^peak  them. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

By  J.  Pattl  Goodk. 

Of  an  the  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum,  geography  has,  next  to  language, 
the  largest  possibilities  for  service  in  the  way  of  a  liberal  education  for  busi- 
ness. The  phase  of  geography  which  is  being  developed  in  this  service  takes  its 
point  of  view  from  both  physiography  and  economics,  and  attempts  to  find  the 
physical  or  geographic  influences  underlying  industry  and  commerce.  It  Is  a 
fascinating  field  for  both  teacher  and  student  Though  its  principles  may  be 
firmly  rooted  In  the  nature  of  things,  its  data  are  in  continual  fivLX  with  the 
everyday  changes  in  market  conditions  and  international  relations.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  not  an  easy  subject  to  prepare  in  or  to  teach.  But  the  reward  of 
such  a  study  is  found  in  the  exhilaration  of  a  constantly  widening  horizon  and 
of  migration  out  of  a  provincial  -frame  of  mind. 

The  subject  as  thus  conceived  lends  itself  very  readily  to  a  year's  profitable 
work  as  a  general  course  In  the  later  years  of  high  school  or  to  trade  schools 
and  first-year  college  work.  The  interest  thus  roused  and  taste  acquired 
lead  naturally  to  the  more  specialized  courses  in  industry  and  commerce  now 
being  developed  in  colleges  and  schools  of  conunerce.  A  brief  synopsis  of  the 
ground  covered  here  fellows: 
I.  The  geographic  Infiuences  underlying  industry: 

Position  on  the  earth,  as  determining  climate,  area,  and  form  of  the  lands 

under  study. 
Land  relief -barriers  of  mountain  or  dissected  land. 

Passes  and  valley  routes  through  highland  barriers. 
Plains  and  their  influence. 
Mineral  resources :  Character,  areal  distribution,  accessibility. 
Climate  as  an  influence  on  life. 

Plant  life,  wild  and  cultivated,  as  a  basis  of  commerce. 
Human  life  and  development,  especially  as  to  stage  of  development,  edu- 
cation and  training,  population  density,  government  participation  In 
industry  and  commerce, 
n.  The  chief  commodities  of  commerce :  A  general  view. 

Products  of  the  farm,  orchard,  and  range — ^The  cereals,  sugar,  fruits, 

vegetables,  beverages,  drugs,  animal  products. 
Products  of  hunting  and  fishing — ^Furs  and  fish. 

Products  of  the  forest — ^Lumber,  rubber  and  other  gums,  cork,  dyes,  etc. 
Products  of  mines,  quarries,  and  wells — ^The  mineral  fuels,  iron  and  other 
conunon  metals,  the  precious  metals  and  stones,  building  stones,  cement, 
clay  products,  etc. 
Power  as  a  conmaodity. 
III.  The  geographic  influences  in  commerce. 

Advantage  of  position  with  reference  to  trade. 
Winds  and  currents  and  the  great  ocean  routes. 
The  organization  of  ocean  commerce. 
The  development  of  land  routes  of  trada 
The  development  of  market  f ocL 
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lY.  Oommerdal  countries  and  their  commerce. 

Selected  important  countries  studied  as  to  commercial  development  and 

possibilities. 
The  growth  of  world  trade  and  the  part  played  by  leading  lands. 

The  last  two  sections  as  outlined  above  may  well  be  developed  as  advanced 
collegiate  work,  and  even  a  single  country  may  profitably  occupy  the  time  of  a 
college  course.  The  work  thus  developed  opens  up  almost  numberless  avenues 
of  special  research  of  university  grade.  In  high-school  work  a  textbook  is 
used,  almost  of  necessity.  But  even  here  much  reading  may  profitably  be  done 
on  library  references,  especially  in  periodical  literature  as  in  the  recent  official 
publications  by  various  (jk)vernments. 

No  subject  ofl!ers  a  better  opportunity  for  education  by  way  of  the  eye,  since 
photographs,  stereographs,  and  lantern  slides,  or,  better  still,  motion  pictures, 
bring  vividly  before  the  student  the  foreign  lands  and  strange  X)eoples  at 
work  on  the  production  of  commodities,  or  the  transportation  of  these  wares 
along  the  highways  of  world  trade.  Fortunate,  too,  are  those  schools  in  the 
great  commercial  centers,  where  access  is  easy  to  commercial  museums;  or 
better  still,  where  the  great  industries  may  be  visited,  and  the  actual  work  be 
observed  in  the  handling  and  transforming  of  the  raw  products  into  the  finished 
wares  of  commerce.  Then,  too,  the  subject  calls  for  a  large  and  constant  use 
of  maps.  The  ingenuity  of  teacher  and  student  will  also  be  well  repaid  by  the 
conversion  of  statistics  into  graphs,  which  bring  vividly  before  the  eye  the  trend 
of  commerce  and  the  growth  of  nations. 


HISTORY. 

By  Wtlluu  R.  Shepherd. 

Too  often  is  history  conceived  and  written,  taught  and  studied,  with  the 
Idea  that  it  is  an  adjunct  of  belles-lettres  and  mathematics.  But  the  new 
concept  of  history  as  a  record  of  the  totality  of  human  endeavor,  as  the  story  of 
the  growth  of  mankind  broadly  considered,  is  giving  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  an  organic  vigor,  a  live  practical  utility,  a  genuine  power  of  application  to 
the  problems  of  to-day,  which  differ  more  commonly  In  degree  than  they  do  in 
kind  from  those  of  yesterday. 

In  habitual  conversation  the  world  over,  men  and  women  have  talked  and 
continue  to  talk  about  business,  politics,  and  the  weather,  domestic  relations, 
children,  and  servants,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  what  is  ordinarily  supposed 
to  constitute  material  for  history.  These  men  and  women  were  and  nre 
living  creatures,  not  animated  books;  their  habitat  was  and  is  the  bright  and 
busy  earth  at  large  and  not  the  dark  and  motionless  shelving  of  a  library. 
What  they  have  done  and  thought  are  the  things  in  general  that  interested  th^n 
then,  interest  them  now,  and  will  continue  to  interest  them  until  the  end  of 
time.  Such  things  are  the  veritable  stuff  out  of  which  history  as  a  living 
record  of  human  conduct  is  made. 

History,  as  the  word  goes  and  as  the  child  finds  it,  is  only  too  apt  to  be  dull, 
and  hence  profitless  for  the  youthful  if  not  also  for  the  adult  mind.  Yet  it  can  be 
made  interesting,  and  hence  valuable,  simply  by  humanizing  it 

What  people  to-day  really  care  to  know  about  their  predecessors  on  this  planet 
Is  what  the  latter  did  in  the  ordinary •  affairs  of  life;  Just  how,  in  fact,  they 
lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being.  Obviously,  then,  studies  aimed  at  afford- 
ing a  practical  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  gaining  a  livelihood  in  the  realm 
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of  business  should  include  the  story  of  what  our  ancestors  have  aooom- 
plished  in  the  same  realm,  pointing  out  the  respects  in  which  they  failed  and  In 
which  they  succeeded,  and  why.  The  manifold  relationships  in  the  actual 
dealings  of  people  with  one  another.  In  their  application  of  the  treasures  of 
earth  to  human  welfare,  these  are  the  themes  on  which  emphasis  should  be 
laid.  How  our  forbears  procured  the  wherewithal  to  eat  and  wear  and  shelter 
themselves,  how  such  things  were  produced,  exchanged,  and  consumed;  how 
our  parents  through  the  ages  contrived  to  fashion  themselves  into  an  ordered 
society,  and  how  they  cooperated  to  render  this  woild  a  better  place  in  which 
to  dwell,  are  questions  rising  in  the  youthful  mind  which  call  for  an  adequate 
answer. 

Politics  and  war,  the  topics  that  hitherto  have  crammed  the  pages  of  "  history,** 
and  commonly  made  them  as  dead  as  the  personages  of  whom  they  treated, 
should  be  relegated  to  the  few  who  have  the  leisure  and  the  inclination  to 
learn  about  them.  What  the  teacher  in  the  modern  school  of  commerce  has  to 
present  is  social  history,  in  the  broad  acceptation  of  the  term.  This  will  embrace 
a  record  of  doings  in  the  fields  of  industry,  trade,  and  transportation  not  only, 
but  in  those  of  the  evolution  of  groups  and  classes  in  the  community,  their 
characteristics  and  relationships,  their  thoughts,  and  their  deeds,  as  affecting 
the  development  of  mankind,  quite  apart  from  the  spectacular  achievements 
of  the  soldier  and  the  lawgiver. 

The  scarcity  of  available  textbooks  on  organic  history  of  the  sort  need  not 
daunt  the  teacher  who  realizes  the  value  of  it  If  he  will  search  through  the 
conventional  works,  he  will  find  many  a  chapter,  many  a  paragraph,  and  even 
a  sentence  to  serve  his  purpose ;  for  even  the  mere  narrator  of  wars  and  politics 
could  not  avoid  altogether  the  less  spectacular  or  extraordinary,  and  hence  the 
more  human,  and  the  more  interesting,  in  his  record.  Diligently  to  seek  them 
out,  and  to  set  them  forth  means  the  study  of  a  genuine  history  that  **  teaches, 
and  does  **  repeat  itself." 


ft 


GOVERNMENT. 

By  Jesse  S.  Reeves. 

In  this  paper  consideration  is  given  to  conditions  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States  only. 

1.  Prerequisites,  not  only  for  the  study  of  government,  but  also  for  general 
preparation  in  foreign  commerce : 

(a)  Familiarity  with  foreign  languages  and  literatures.  The  deficiency  noted 
is  that  instruction  in  the  modern  languages  is  toe  often  delayed  until  after  en- 
trance  into  college. 

(&)  A  knowledge  of  geography.  The  ignorance  of  college  students  in  this  field 
is  notorious.  It  is  a  burden  upon  the  college  instructor  in  the  fields  of  history, 
economics,  and  political  science,  as  well  as  in  higher  commercial  education  in  the 
narrower  sense. 

(c)  College  training  in  history  and  economics  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one 
year's  course  in  each. 

2.  Training  in  government  is  admitted  to  be  of  less  direct  vocational  value 
in  the  field  of  higher  commercial  education  than  is  training  in  economics, 
finance,  and  transportation. 

S.  The  courses  suggested : 

(a)  An  elementary  course  in  government  which  should  cover  the  field  of 
American  political  institutions,  but  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  included 
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within  such  a  course  a  treatment  of  the  governments  of  other  countries, 
European  and  American,  In  order  to  obtain  a  less  provincial  point  of  view 
and  a  broader  horizon. 

(&)  Commercial  law,  which  should  be  based  not  upon  the  English  common 
law,  but  upon  the  legal  ideas  common  to  all  civilized  countries. 

(c)  Private  international  law,  in  order  that  the  fundamental  differences  in 
the  great  legal  systems  of  the  world  may  be  appreciated. 
-  (d)  Public  international  law,  in  order  that  the  student  of  international 
commerce  may  become  familiar  with  the  gieater  legal  conceptions  which  bind 
states  together,  and  so  develop  broader  sympathies  and  a  conception  of  the 
international  mind. 

Finally,  while  these  studies  are  primarily  cultural,   it  is  suggested  that 
they  may  ultimately  be  of  the  highest  vocational  valua 


MATHEMATICS. 

By  EVEBBTT  W.  liOBD. 

Between  the  colleges  and  the  business  world  there  has  been  a  gulf  which 
sometimes  has  seemed  impassable.  Not  a  few  eminent  men  of  affairs  have 
maintained  that  the  college  course  tended  rather  to  unfit  a  young  man  for  busi- 
ness than  to  aid  his  advancement  At  the  same  time,  the  average  college  pro- 
fessor has  considered  the  world  of  commerce  wholly  apart  from  his  sphere 
and  has  disdained  any  connection  with  business  men  other  than  that  sometimes 
necessary  when  the  latter  were  allowed  to  contribute  toward  an  educational 
endowment  In  spite  of  this  feeling,  an  Increasingly  large  number  of  college 
men  in  the  past  few  years  have  gone  into  business.  These  men  have  insisted 
that  the  colleges  should  recognize  the  importance  of  business  as  a  profession, 
and  that  business  men  should  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  learning  some- 
thing from  college  courses.  One  after  another,  leading  educational  institu- 
tions have  offered  courses  in  business  or  have  even  established  departments  of 
business  administration  or  commerce.  The  teaching  of  mathematics  has 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  these  business  courses.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
particular  connection  between  higher  mathematics,  trigonometry,  calculus,  or 
even  higher  algebra,  and  the  routine  mathematical  transactions  of  buying  and 
selling.  A  study  of  the  catalogues  of  the  various  schools  of  commerce  and 
business  administration  shows  that  few  of  them  have  included  college  mathe- 
matics in  their  course.  As  a  rule,  these  colleges  have  limited  their  teaching  to 
higher  accountancy,  to  statistics,  and  phases  of  mathematics  Included  In 
marketing  and  economic  courses.  The  study  of  banking  and  foreign  exchange 
htis  Involved  some  mathematics,  although  little  more  than  phases  of  commercial 
arithmetic,  and  the  study  of  Insurance  has  brought  In  a  specialized  type  of 
mathematical  work — the  theory  of  probabilities  and  actuarial  mathematics. 

The  school  with  which  I  am  most  Intimately  familiar,  the  college  of  business 
administration  of  Boston  University,  Includes  In  its  complete  course,  leading  to 
the  degree  in  business  administration,  not  only  the  mathematics  of  accounting, 
but  applications  of  algebra  and  geometry,  a  study  of  logarithms,  and,  In  one  of 
its  divisions,  the  same  work  in  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  that  is  required 
of  freshmen  in  a  course  In  liberal  arts.  The  applications  of  algebra  and 
geometry  are  found  to  be  of  direct  help  to  the  young  business  man,  while  the 
training  in  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  Is  warranted  as  the  stimulant  to 
scientific  observation  and  accurate  record — ^two  things  of  the  utmost  importance 
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to  the  bosineas  man.  When  making  np  the  course  of  this  coDege,  the  writer 
conferred  with  many  business  men,  Including  bankers  and  merchants  in  various 
lines,  asking  them  for  their  opinion  on  the  subjects  to  be  required  of  the  coU^^e 
student  who  aspired  to  excel  in  business.  In  no  case  did  one  of  these  business 
men  suggest  the  higher  mathematics;  indeed,  several  of  them  were  inclined  to 
believe  hiat  any  mathematical  study  beyond  that  needed  for  work  in  accounting 
was  little  more  than  a  superfluity.  Gollege  men,  when  consulted  about  the 
same  matter,  varied  in  their  opinions  largely  according  to  their  individual 
tastes  for  or  against  mathematics.  In  spite  of  the  unanimity  of  opposition  or 
of  indifference  shown  by  active  business  men  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
we  have  found  that  the  modicum  of  mathematical  training  Included  in  our 
course  gives  good  results.  We  shall  not  extend  the  requirements  to  include  any 
other  of  the  traditional  college  mathematics,  but  we  shall  continue  to  allow > our 
students  to  elect  higher  mathematical  subjects  as  part  of  their  general  course, 
and  we  shall  encourage  such  elections  when  students  show  marked  mathematical 
abUity. 


BANKING  AND  FINANCE. 

ir*i'[//  t[ir:4  By  Ghablbs  Lee  Rapks. 

.i^)}p.|(^c(,^t  in  many  countries  the  great  majority  of  trades  are  made  on  the 
h|mM  '9S^i^^\^;t^^  much  of  the  productive  work  rests  u];)on  credit,  should 
e^p|}Pfj^Qi))fiq^^s  ^of  the  vital  importance  of  banking  and  credit  To  make  a 
9g\i^^^;^9^a^qg.fipd  finance  vital,  the  important  steps  and  instruments  in  the 
D^pf;fl^.qffjt^f^x)$^|^;^ptlce,  as  well  as  the  chief  factors  in  commerce  and  Indus- 
ta^f « I p^3t;,,r^(;Qi^,^aj^j;^. consideration.  The  study  should  make  clear  and  real 
^iJl^RFM/'Wf  ^^i^f^#PSS  of  the  bank,  the  diief  credit  institution  which  we 
h^yil^.|^4f  §cfl:^t%^^\ftf^^^tlf(  resources — capital,  surplus,  deposits,  and  credit — 
sj^,^  4f,^f)f^  W^i^i^itfy^  resources  to  the  active  producers  of  commodities. 
l^iP^ftjiii^jilf^.ji^^p^  j-Z^j^j^^.play  in  banking  practice  and  in  credit  and  busi- 
l|^p^J^^]|i,^^J.^^l9rt^ii^/^,4^^j^e^^l^  grasped  by  the  students.  How  large  they 
IJ^l^.^.^^if^^^jSaj^  i^^f^.j^t^  of  the  bank  and  of  its  depositors  and  note 
i^^^li^t)f^^iin^pfV^%'J^hff  s^Pf^fp^ -mobilized  for  use  when  the  call  comes  for 
^^n»*i;W?ltl^ii45Wfiftfc^;.W^sy^  bankers  have  to  answer;  and  the  an- 

Wm^.^!Wj>id^fti\F,f«?«  *!^f>?i,J^^  business  and  political  conditions. 

f.i?;}ie>wir*fIW'fWn*¥rt>hX^tl^,V,4|fipuftf|yf^  of  banks  should  be  known.    Special 

effi?rt/i*h^v4fli.»^fWi*iift>4>)ttfti9ir^fl9l«ftr  Ai^ierstanding  of  the  work  and  the  re- 
««^t?fi9i<'i?WtiH4lPP*fftW*|lnfr/ftP(j5.ejf>rth^  gij^fitralized  system.  The  weakness  of 
tftP  PWM*^?ly<i  /Jf»ftfi*rrt}j^#yg^ft»((f  t^fife  ^m  prevaUed  in  the  United  States 
sjH?H}*)^iVrt?4»tty  t?f^p,<^m4mt^ii^^fihl^il^oj^  points  of  the  most  effective 
^5wr)9i^ftft,J^af^^;.;3}9^<J,i^^T^,^jjir^j?^u«^^  regulation  and  what 

^  ^fl?  !ft$»W)*ft  *P  WaJWiiAb^db^JfiiigaMWflpet^fufflciently  safe  and  stable, 
at  the  Wffl^,#fiWi^«Pf?jMfitlWftiP^  work  with  elasticity. 

%Wf?fi4}pg'i*P^feifft«^sft»n*>4iMMl<^4^  f 'lithe  precious  discoveries 

<*  ^^^?)P^h>.■l^^^^\tff^^^!^P^l^Vh%\^,^m  to  meet  the  obUga- 

tipftft,wW<*lU  ^WM/teiJf*id#»pa*te6Bj§#dnnf)jl»,ft?Mftffii{Wi<i  because  it  should 
^>^W*  rftC9S«W»fl^ite?*iW%.f)^  .Its  resources,  the 

WFitaij^f',C^^l*H^R/«?f^H##[frobteifti?B^ftfhf  f9P^^fkUhft^  ^fiyestment  of  a 

r)lTftf^,Wfi^^n  lWrty«tl^^WsT^Wf«»^¥F  l*ft iW^lflWStrf?fot»ank  credit: 
(A)nf^^««At:  (»)MW*^#^V»C3J|,i^|*?W^WM'J^%ftI^(^ftkly^  W»fflNai4Sj<fi  country 
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should  perform  services  In  all  of  these  fields ;  it  must  do  so  before  it  can  render 
the  most  complete  service.  And  banking  in  the  international  field,  as  well  as 
in  the  national  and  local,  stimulates  the  broadest  possible  intercourse  and  con- 
fidence  and  promotes  solidarity  of  business.  The  student  should  know  the 
function  and  the  worlcing  of  the  more  important  instruments  of  bank  credit 
and  finance — ^the  check,  bank  draft,  documentary>  bill  of  exchange,  commercial 
bill,  finance  bill,  etc. 

To  understand  the  money  market  and  rate  is  no  easy  task,  but  the  student 
must  have  a  firm  grasp  of  these  before  he  can  hope  to  know  banking  and 
finance.  The  money  market  and  rate  may  at  times  be  largely  controlled  by 
Government  finance,  as  is  evidenced  now  in  many  of  the  European  countries. 
Ordinarily  private  finance — the  discounting  of  commercial  and  industrial  paper 
or  lending  on  promissory  notes  secured  by  sto^k-exchange  securities — splays  the 
larger  part  in  the  control  of  the  money  market  and  rate.  The  money  market 
and  rate  may  be  local,  national,  or  international,  and  their  scope  exercises  a 
large  influence  upon  banking  and  finance.  No  one  can  make  the  most  effective 
study  of  banking  and  finance  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole  field 
of  business,  of  the  making  of  the  raw  materials  and  their  finished  goods,  as 
well  as  their  exchange.  Banking  and  finance  are  fundamentally  attached  to 
the  forces  of  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  commodities. 

Textbooks  should  be  used  as  the  general  guide,  but  they  must  be  supple- 
mented by  much  reading  in  general  economics  and  government.  To  make  the 
course  closely  connected  with  the  real  currents  of  life,  the  daily  newspapers 
and  the  weekly  bank  statements,  such  as  are  issued  by  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  and  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  must  be  read.  By  a  combination  of 
texts,  readings,  and  his  own  enthusiastic  interest,  the  teacher  may  bring  to  the 
minds  of  the  students  the  leading  principles  of  banking  and  finance  and  the 
more -important  facts  of  the  operation  of  these  principles  in  everyday  business 
life.  The  task  is  a  large  one,  but  it  will  pay  a  large  percentage  on  the 
investment 


STATISTICS. 

By  E.  Dana  Ditband. 

This  paper  has  reference  to  the  teaching  of  statistics  in  institutions  of  col- 
legiate or  university  rank  which  aim  to  prepare  students  for  a  business  career. 
The  enormous  part  played  by  statistics  in  modern  industrial  and  commercial 
life  shows  their  importance  in  the  curriculum.  Many  of  the  courses  ordinarily 
offered  in  schools  for  business  training  include  statistical  information  as  part 
of  their  subject,  matter ;  for  example,  courses  in  commercial  and  industrial 
geography,  corporation  problems,  transportation,  money  and  banking,  and  the 
like.  Students  in  such  courses  should  be  made  familiar  by  actual  use  with  the 
more  important  sources  of  statistical  information  and  taught  the  critical  use 
of  the  data. 

There  .is  need,  however,  for  specialized  courses  dealing  with  the  statistical 
method.  Practically  all  students  preparing  for  business  might  well  be  given 
at  least  one  such  course,  as  in  after  life  they  will  often  need  to  use  statistical 
material  and  should  be  able  to  grasp  it  readily,  interpret  it  clearly,  and  present 
it  effectively  to  others.  There  is  also  increasing  demand  both  in  public  and 
private  employment  for  expert  statisticians,  and  advanced  statistical  courses 
should*  be  offered  for  those  who  aim  to  become  such. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  statistical  courses  in  the  majority  of  institutions 
Hhould  enter  into  very  advanced  mathematical  regions.  Instruct  ion  in  the 
higher  statistical  matliematics  may  he  confined  to  a  few  institutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  school  of  businons  training  should  not  aim  to  turn  out  slcilled 
statistical  clerks.  Practice  in  the  simpler  mathematical  and  graphical  processes 
should  be  chiefly  incidental  to' practice  in  the  application  of  analytical  methods. 

The  most  Important  desideratum  In  statistical  work  is  accuracy  In  the 
original  data,  and  much  place  should  be  given  to  instruction  in  methods  of  pre- 
paring schedules  of  inquiries  and  instructions  for  filling  them,  and  in  methods 
of  collecting  data  in  the  field.  Practical  experience  is  essential  in  connection 
with  such .  instruction,  as  in  fact  in  connectlou  with  all  parts  of  a  statistical 
course.  Instruction  in  metho<ls  of  compilation  should  lay  stress  upon  the  close 
connection  between  the  methods  applicable  to  a  given  set  of  data  and  the  final 
methocls  of  presentation  and  analysis  to  which  it  is  intended  to  subject  the 
results.  Stress  should  be  laid  upon  form  of  tabular  and  graphical  presentation, 
as  well  as  upon  analysis.  Much  of  the  value  of  statistics  is  lost  because  people 
can  not  understand  them.  Absolute  clearness  of  form  and  proper  perspective 
are  essential.  Finally,  courses  in  statistics  should  obviously  train  the  student 
to  apply  adequate  methods  of  mathematical  and  graphic  analysis.  Much  of 
published  statistics  is  only  raw  material,  from  which  lessons  of  great  value 
might  be  drawn  by  trained  men. 

In  every  course  in  statistical  method  students  should  be  given  abundant 
practice  work.  There  should  be  a  well-equipped  laboratory.  Much  instruction 
by  lecture  or  textbook  will  leave  the  student  incapable  of  actually  doing  Suc- 
cessful statistical  work  in  his  later  career. 


Papers  on  the  teaching  of  the  very  important  subject  of  accounting 
were  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  and  the  practicing 
public  accountant.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper  by 
Prof.  Grass,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University : 

THE  TEACHING  OP  ACCOUNTING. 

By  Donald  F.  Gbass. 

Collegiate  Instruction  in  business  subjects  is  a  late  development  in  the  United 
States,  4ue  to  overcrowded  curricula  and  inertia  in  the  educational  field.  Growth 
in  size  of  business  unit  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  increased  study  of 
business.  Combination,  large-scale  production,  and  in  some  cases,  monopoly, 
bring  problems  demanding  greater  efficiency  and  men  of  greater  mental  and 
moral  grasp.  These  problems  awaken  people  to  the  greater  need  of  accounta- 
bility of  business  men.  Government  activities  in  the  field  of  business  call  for 
highly  and  broadly  trained  men.  Peculiarly  so  in  a  democracy,  as  they  must 
be  intelligently  responsive  to  the  people's  will. 

Political  questions  like  railroad  rates,  tariff  rates,  and  questions  of  monopoly 
price  call  for  accounting  knowledge  in  the  equipment  of  the  statesmen  who 
would  handle  them  intelligently.  The  response  to  call  for  collegiate  Instruction 
in  business  is  heartily  met  when  need  becomes  clear.  To-day  there  is  scarcely 
an  Institution  of  higher  rank  that  does  not  give  instruction  in  accounting  and 

aUied  subjects. 

Accounting  should  be  considered  from  the  collegiate  point  of  view.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  business  activities  are  economic  activities.    The  real  work 
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of  the  accountant  Is  the  tracing  of  values  through  all  their  mutations  in  the 
business  world.  Principles  of  valuation  are  economic  principles.  All  the  eco- 
nomic forces  at  work  upon  these  business  values  must  be  understood  by  the 
accountant.  Their  intricate  play  must  be  made  a  matter  of  accurate  record 
just  as  they  occur.  The  fundamental  studies  of  the  accountant  should  be  the 
principles  of  economic  theory  and  the  social  organization  of  the  forces  of  pro- 
duction in  each  business  unit  Legal  knowledge  is  also  necessary  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  business  and  its  transactions  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
social  organization.  Law  is  the  expression  of  human  experience  in  adjusting 
equitably  these  relationships. 

Last  and  least  in  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  university  study  is  the 
technical  material  of  accounting.  Technical  means  and  method  in  the  handling 
of  accounting  are  infinite  in  variety  and  vary  with  growth  and  development. 
Study  of  all  important  technical  devices- is  necessary,  but  is  incidental  to  the 
study  of  accounting  principles  and  problems.  The  aim  is  to  give  knowledge  of 
underlying  principles,  and  capacity  to  meet  comprehensively  a  new  problem.  * 


A  rfeum6  of  Mr.  Geijsbeek's  paper  follows.  Mr.  Geijsbeek  was 
for  four  years  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Public  Accotmtants,  which  has  made  a  very  care- 
ful and  continuous  study  of  this  question  since  1911. 

ACCOUNTING. 
By  John  B.  Gbijsbeek. 

1.  W?uit  kind  of  cuxsounting  is  meant. — ^The  accounting  here  treated  is  the 
work  of  the  expert  accountant,  who  aids  materially  in  the  management  of  busi- 
ness by  furnishing  financial  statement  and  data,  after  the  work  of  the  entry 
clerk  is  complete. 

2.  The  education  of  a  person  desiring  to  become  an  accountant — ^The  account- 
ant should  receive  Just  as  ample  an  education  as  the  manager.  This  is  to 
enable  him  to  execute  his  duties  with  the  greatest  sureness  and  effectiveness. 
His  education  must  be  accomplished  in  a  very  much  shorter  time  and  through 
altogther  different  routes  from  that  of  experience. 

8.  The  necessity  for  such  an  education^ — ^The  public  and  high  schools  furnish 
no  education  of  help  to  the  accountant,  as  the  commercial  courses  in  these 
s^hools  only  give  good  instruction  in  tyi>ewriting  and  bookkeeping,  in  which  he 
is  not  interested.  Very  little  knowledge  is  obtained  in  the  lower  schools  that  is 
of  real  value  to  the  student,  and  it  is  the  author's  opinion  that  the  curricula  of 
American  schools  should  be  greatly  changed,  so  as  to  really  furnish  a  practical 
instruction.  The  necessity  for  commercial  education  is  more  important  than 
ever  on  account  of  the  present  arar,  which  wiU  affect  the  American  trade  by 
greatly  increasing  it 

4.  It  should  be  a  college  education. — ^As  the  accountant  must  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  mature  mind  of  the  management  of  the  firm,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
have  a  mature  education,  and  this  can  only  be  received  in  a  college. 

5.  The  methods  of  teaching  the  subject. — ^The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  make  the 
courses  as  practical  as  they  wiU  be  found  in  actual  business.  The  author  sug- 
gests a  method  similar  to  the  clinic  service  of  the  doctor.  He  suggests  letting 
the  student  work  under  guidance  on  the  books  of  charitable  institutions  and 
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small  business  concerns.    The  progress  would  be  much  greater  and  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  more  profound. 

6.  The  qualiflcatiofu  of  the  student. — ^Before  beginning  the  study  of  account- 
ing, the  student  should  possess  a  thorough  general  education  which  will  enable 
him  to  understand  the  use  of  technical  terms  and  fully  grasp. the  Instruction 
offered  him.  He  should  have  a  good  foundation  In  commercial  history,  com- 
mercial geography,  commercial  law,  commercial  economics,  and  like  subjects; 
and,  above  all,  he  should  be  master  of  the  language  he  is  to  use  and  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  other  foreign  tongues.  It  is  thus  easily  seen  that  accounting 
can  not  be  fruitfully  taught  before  the  third  year  of  a  collegiate  education. 

7.  The  postgraduate  course  seems  better. — ^The  postgraduate  course  seems 
more  adequate  to  prepare  a  man  for  this  work,  as  only  a  graduate  possesses 
that  knowledge  of  the  world  so  lacking  in  the  college  man.  As  business  ability 
consists  chiefly  in  grappling  seriously  .with  the  dally  problems,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  training  in  dirpcting  ability  should  only  be  given  to  graduates  and  not 
to  undergraduates.  The  author  does  not  mean  by  this  that  instruction  should 
only  be  given  to  the  college  graduate,  but  desires  rather  that  the  course  be 
one  of  college  education  for  business  men  than  of  business  education  for  college 
men,  and  concludes  by  regretting  the  formalities  required  of  business  men  who 
seek  to  enter  colleges  after  having  acquired  sound  experience  in  the  world  of 
business  and  practical  affairs. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  courses  in  accounting  are  very  numerous,  but  In 
general  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  Philosophy  of  accounts;  practical 
accounting;  accounting  procedure;  accounting  systems;  simple  accounting 
problems;  advanced  accounting  problems;  auditing;  advanced  auditing;  pri- 
vate auditing ;  accountants*  reports ;  corporation  finance ;  accountancy  of  tnyest- 
ments ;  and  cost  accounting. 


BUSINESS  LAW. 
By  Wabd  W.  Piebson. 

An  Investigation  recently  completed  by  the  business  law  department  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
brought  to  light  interesting  data  concerning  the  teaching  of  business  law  In  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States.  The  following  Is  the  distribution 
of  educational  institutions  reporting:  Universities,  86;  colleges,  149;  technical 
schools,  14;  agricultural  schools,  8;  total,  257. 

Ninety-eight  of  the  above  institutions  offer  courses  In  business  law.  Taking 
these  numbers  as  a  basis  of  computation,  we  find  that  over  38  per  cent,  or  a 
little  more  than  one  out  of  every  three  Institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States,  offer  business  law  as  a  regular  study. 

Of  the  86  universities  reporting,  20  have  a  separate  commercial  course  of 
which  business  law  is  an  integral  part;  20  others  offer  it  as  a  subject 
under  their  general  curriculum,  while  46  universities  as  yet  give  no  Instruction 
whatsoever  in  the  subject.  Of  the  149  colleges  reporting,  12  have  a  distinct 
commercial  course,  including  business  law,  31  offer  it  under  the  general  cur- 
riculum, while  the  remaining  106  do  not  offer  business  law  in  any  form.  Busi- 
ness law  forms  an  Important  study  in  technical  and  agricultural  schools. 
Reports  from  14  engineering  schools  show  that  18  offer  courses  in  agency  and 
contracts,  and  these  courses  are  required  for  a  degree.  Out  of  8  agricultural 
schools  reporting,  3  require  it  before  graduation.  As  to  time  given  over  to 
teaching  of  business  law,  only  2  institutions  offer  courses  covering  four  full 
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years,  these  being  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  University. 
Four  others  offer  3  one-year  courses,  10  offer  two-year  courses,  and  25  have  one- 
year  courses,  while  44  offer  business  law  in  the  form  of  a  short  course  of  one 
term  or  less. 

In  engineering  schools  the  subjects  of  contracts  and  agency  are  emphasized, 
while  in  universities  the  course  is  broader  and  the  study  more  detailed.  The 
subject  in  the  latter  includes  contracts,  negotiable  Instruments,  agency,  partner- 
ships, corporations,  bailments,  sales,,  personal  property,  crimes,  decedent's 
estates,  banltruptcy,  suretyship,  guaranty,  and  evidence. 

Fifty-two  institutions  require  the  subject  of  business  law  before  graduation, 
while  40  carry  it  as  a  free  elective.  Tfalrty-seven  institutions  reported  that 
they  used  the  combination  method,  including  a  study  of  court  decisions,  class 
discussions,  and  the  lecture  system.  Seventeen  used  lectures  and  quizzes,  5 
used  simply  a  textbook,  supplemented  by  lectures;  while  4  reported  courses 
given  through  medium  of  lectures  alone.  The  remaining  number  offer  combi- 
nation of  various  forms  too  detailed  and  numerous  to  mention.  Forty-three 
institutions  reported  that  the  subject  was  taught  by  practicing  attorneys.  Three 
reported  that,  though  not  practitioners,  the  instructors  were  law-school  gradu- 
ates.   In  52  schools  it  is  given  by  instructors  holding  merely  a  college  degree. 

The  subject  of  business  law  was  first  introduced  in  the  United  States  44 
years  ago.  However,  only  13  institutions  have  taught  it  more  than  30  years. 
Twenty-flve  have  taught  it  between  10  and  20  years,  while  during  the  last  10 
years,  49  have  introduced  courses  in  the  subject.  This  proves  that  the  number 
of  institutions  where  business  law  is  taught  has  increased  In  the  last  20  years 
sevenfold,  and  in  the  last  10  years  It  has  doubled.  Out  of  257  institutions 
reporting,  159  offer  no  Instruction  In  the  subject.  Of  these,  however,  16  are 
contemplating  the  Introduction  of  such  a  course  within  the  next  two  years. 
Against  this  number  there  are  but  8  which  at  one  time  taught  the  subject,  but 
have  dropped  It 

The  Investigation  proves  beyond  doubt  the  growing  importance  of  business 
law  as  a  college  subject.  A  knowledge  of  the  legal  status  of  corporations,  the 
forms  and  functions  of  negotiable  instruments,  and  the  laws  in  regard  to  prop- 
erty fill  a  need  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  engaged  in  business  or  profes- 
sional pursuits.  There  is  probably  no  other  subject  which  fills  so  wide  a  gap  in  the 
college  curriculum,  which  has  sprung  into  existence  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
which  gives  greater  promise  of  genuine  service  to  the  world  at  large,  than  does 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  of  business  law. 


BUSINESS  ETHICS  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 
By  James  E.  Lough. 

Until  recently  business  organizations  and  business  operations  were  frequently 
regarded  as  existing  and  functioning  under  conditions  entirely  peculiar  to  each 
individual  case.  We  now  realize  that  business  is  a  science  and  that  it  is 
founded  on  certain  general  principles.  These  principles  apply  to  all  business 
operations  and  Include  among  other  topics  business  ethics  and  business  psy- 
chology. Bitelness  ethics  must  not  be  confused  with  business  etiquette,  or 
with  the  conventions  of  business.  Business  ethics  deals  with  the  principles  of 
morality  governing  business  operations  and  with  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
business  organizations  to  other  organizations,  competitors,  employees.  In- 
vestors, and  the  public.  The  same  principles  of  conduct  that  govern  the  action 
of  the  individual  apply  equally  to  the  activities  of  business.    The  obligations 
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of  honesty,  uprlghtnein,  truthfalnesB,  etc.,  must  be  recognised  by  tbe  corpora- 
tion as  well  as  by  the  individualfl  constituting  the  corporation. 

The  aim  of  a  course  in  business  ethics,  therefore,  will  be  to  teach  students 
to  apply  the  general  principles  of  ethics  to  business  (^^erationSi  The  course 
should  include: 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  evolution  of  morality. 

2.  The  causes  which  have  produced  morality. 
8.  The  necessity  of  morality. 

4.  A  study  of  the  virtues  and  duties  with  special  reference  to  business. 

5.  Following  the  discussion  of  the  more  formal  topics  of  ethics,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  practical  development  of  ethics  as  shown  in  the  interest 
of  the  larger  corporations  in  welfare  work  among  the  employees,  the  organiza- 
tion of  cooperative  plubs,  vacation  clubs,  etc ;  the  general  tendency  on  the  part 
of  large  corporations  to  look  on  the  employee  as  a  human  being  rather  than 
as  a  mechanism. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  Is 
most  important  that  the  instructor  himself  should  be  a  man  thoroufi^ly  famil- 
iar with  business  conditions  and  who  also  holds  the  highest  reputation  for 
business  integrity.  The  course  must  be  inductive  in  nature,  must  avoid 
academic  discussion  and  formal  definitions,  and  rich  in  illustrative  material 
drawn  from  business. 

The  general  course  in  business  psychology  must  first  of  all  present  in  sys- 
tematic order  the  essential  facts  of  psychology  so  far  as  these  apply  to  business 
operations.  For  example,  attention,  apperception,  sensory  elements,  types  of 
imagination,  Judgment  and  reason,  emotions  and  will.  This  should  be  followed 
by  a  study  of  the  individual,  his  natural  and  acquired  capacities,  and  other 
traits  that  constitute  the  elements  of  his  personality. 

The  following  traits  should  be  included  in  the  general  course:  (1)  Physique; 
(2)  knowledge;  (3)  mental  ability,  as  distinguished  from  knowledge;  (4) 
disposition;  (5)  the  will;  (6)  trait  chart 

Following  this  the  course  should  present  practical  suggestions  and  exercises 
for  increasing  the  strength  of  undeveloped  traits.  If  time  permits,  some  of 
the  more  exact  methods  of  psychological  measurement  may  be  introduced  In 
connection  with  the  trait  chart,  or  this  subject  may  be  treated  in  a  more 
advanced  course.  The  psychology  of  salesmanship,  the  psychology  of  advertis- 
ing, etc.,  constitute  special  developments  of  the  psychology  of  business  and 
should  be  given  only  a  very  general  treatment  in  the  introductory  course. 


BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

By  Abthub  E.  Swanson. 

A  survey  of  the  courses  now  being  offered  in  34  universities  and  colleges  under 
the  head  of  business  organization,  management,  or  administration  indicates 
that  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the  subject  matter  taught  in  these  courses. 
This  is  to  be  explained  principally  by  the  newness  of  the  subject,  since  most  of 
the  courses  have  made  their  appearance  within  the  last  five  years. 

The  study  of  business  organization  and  administration  means  a  study  of  busi- 
ness enterprises,  their  structure,  methods,  and  policies,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  ascertainment  of  the  principles  underlying  and  determining  successful 
business  organization  and  administration,  and  an  additional  study  of  the  ob- 
served facts  and  principles  of  other  fields  of  knowledge  as  they  bear  on  this 
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subject.  These  peripheral  fields  include  especially  economics,  psychology,  soci- 
ology, and  accounting.  Too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  study  of 
organization  and  administration  of  ownership  in  courses  in  businesss  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  Tliis  is  especally  true  if  it  can  be  assumed  that 
students  have  taken  courses  in  business  law  and  corporation  finance. 

In  the  study  of  operative  organization  and  administration  a  course  in  funda- 
mentals should  precede  and  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  applied  courses.  The 
fundamentals  to  which  I  have  reference  appear  to  me  to  be  as  follows :  (a)  The 
functions  of  organization  and  administration;  (b)  the  limitations;  (c)  the  de- 
pendence of  organization*  and  administration  on  the  purposes  of  a  business ; 
(d)  the  delegation  of  authority;  (e)  the  fixing  of  duties  and  resi)onsibllity ; 
(/)  the  conditions  necessary  to  administrative  control;  (g)  the  specialization 
functionally  or  divisionally  of  authority  and  administrative  direction,  and  of 
the  work  to  be  performed;  (h)  the  standardization  of  materials,  methods,  and 
policies;  (i)  the  assembling,  classification,  dissemination,  and  recording  of  in- 
formation; (/)  the  personal  correlation  of  men  and  departments,  and  the  me- 
chanical correlation  of  materials  and  equipment;  (k)  discipline;  (I)  incentives, 
including  all  forms  of  compensation  and  other  inducements;  {m)  employment 
and  discharge. 

Following  this  elementary  study,  strictly  applied  courses  should  be  given  in 
production  and  distribution  in  which  a  presentation  can  be  made  of  specific 
problems  of  organization  and  administration  in  the  light  of  the  fundamentals. 
In  the  field  of  production  a  course  in  factory  organization  and  administration 
can  well  be  supplemented  with  specialized  courses  in  such  subjects  as  motion 
study,  efficiency  standards  as  applied  to  production  and  production  costs.  In 
the  field  of  distribution  a  course  in  merchandising  or  marketing  qan  be  supple- 
mented with  specialized  courses  in  foreign  trade,  advertising,  sales  organization 
and  management,  credits' and  collections. 

Theoretically,  the  value  of  special  training  in  business  organization  and  man- 
agement can  be  supported  on  the  basis  that  there  are  ascertainable  facts  in  this 
field  which  can  be  classified  and  studied.  This  process  is  essentially  educa- 
tional. Supporting  this  assumption,  experience  proves  clearly  that  business 
organizers  and  managers  find  courses  in  business  organization  and  administra- 
tion very  valuable. 


SEVENTH  SESSION. 

The  seventh  session  was  held  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Building 
January  3,  at  2.30  o'clock.  Mr.  Albert  J.  Snowden  presided.  The 
subsection  on  commercial  education  was  most  highly  honored  on  this 
occasion  with  an  address  by  the  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  to 
whom  an  invitation  was  extended  to  address  the  Second  Pan  Ameri- 
can Scientific  Congress,  the  plan  and  purpose  of  which  he  had 
indorsed  and  encouraged  cordially  and  constantly  during  his  tenure 
of  the  portfolio  of  State.  Electing  to  speak  in  a  general  way  to  the 
establishment  of  relations  through  educational  preparedness,  the 
address  of  Mr.  Bryan  was  assigned  to  this  subsection  as  such  time  as 
he  could  conveniently  attend  it.  Space  does  not  permit  printing  Mr. 
Bryan's  remarks  in  full  in  this  brief  report;  the  importance  and  sig- 
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nificance  of  which  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  following  quoted  para- 
graphs: 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN. 

In  casting  about  for  a  theme  for  my  brief  remarln  to-day.  It  occnrred  to  me 
that  the  word  "cooperation"  might  well  serve  aa  the  point  abont  which  to 
group  certain  suggestions  for  which  I  ask  your  consideration.  Cooperation  is 
the  growing  word  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  is  noticeable  everywhere  an 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  nations  to  get  together  in 
matters  of  mutual  concern.  In  the  business  of  life  the  idea  is  accentuated  by  the 
multiplicity  of  corporate  organizations  in  which  individuals  associate  themselves 
for  the  advancement  of  Joint  interests.  Nations,  too,  are  more  and  more  con- 
sidering matters  of  common  interest  and  learning  to  give  each  other  the  assist- 
ance which  comes  from  Joint  action.  While  the  unprecedented  struggle  now 
raging  across  the  Atlantic  has,  for  the  time  being.  Interrupted  cooperation  in 
that  section  of  the  world,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  suspension  of 
cooperation  rather  than  a  permanent  surrender  of  an  ideal.  Cooperation  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  been  more  general  because  of  the  greater  simi- 
larity of  institutions  and  political  alms.  The  present  conflict  in  Europe  has 
tended  to  draw  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  nearer  together,  as 
their  dependence  upon  and  power  to  aid  each  other  have  become  more  apparent. 

With  this  introduction,  permit  me  to  suggest  a  few  lines  ol  action  along 
which  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  cooperate  to  a  larger  extent  than  we  do  now. 
First,  the  language  tie  which  binds  nations  together  is  a  strong  one.  The 
ability  to  spealc  and  understand  each  other  lies  at  the  foundation  of  both 
business  and  social  intercourse.  The  two  languages  spoken  in  the  Americas 
are  the  growing  influences  of  the  present  century.  The  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  would  alone  greatly  Influence  the  English- 
speaking  population  of  the  world  during  the  next  century,  and  in  addition  to 
this  the  use  of  the  English  tongue  is  rapidly  spreading  in  the  Orient,  in  the 
commercial  centers  of  the  world.  As  the  Central  and  South  American  countries 
are  likely  to  repeat  during  this  century  the  development  witnessed  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  century,  the  Spanish  language  seems  destined  to< 
fill  an  ln<;reasing  place  in  the  world's  future.  The  very  best  encouragement 
should  therefore  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  English  language  in  Latin 
America  and  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  the  United  States.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  this  encouragement  can  be  given.  The  exchange  of  inrofessors 
would  be  one.  If  an  arrangement  could  be  had  by  which  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  Central  and  South  America  would  accept  American  Instructors  in 
return  for  Latin-speaking  instructors  in  the  United  States,  the  temporary 
exchange  would  not  only  be  helpful  in  extending  the  two  languages,  but  larger 
acquaintances  would  follow,  and  acquaintance  is,  after  all,  the  most  essential 
thing  in  the  Improvement  of  international  relations,  whether  social,  business, 
or  political.  I  would  turn  aside  from  my  manuscript  a  moment  to  still  further 
emphasize  this  idea.  It  has,  ever  since  my  connection  with  the  Pan  American 
Union,  been  a  growing  thought  with  me,  that  we  have  not  improved  to  the 
full  the  opportunity  to  Increase  acquaintance  by  this  interchange  of  professors 
and  students,  and  I  hope  that  those  who  are  here  assembled  will  carry  back 
this  thought  for  consideration  and  development,  because  whenever  a  professor 
comes  to  us  from  any  of  these  Republics  the  students  who  knew  him  there 
will  follow  him  with  their  thoughts,  and  where  he  goes  he  is  apt  to  establish 
a  center  which  will  draw  more  and  more  of  these  young  men  to  the  United 
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States,  and  in  this  country  he  will  become  acquainted  with  students  and  he 
will  be  able  to  give  to  them  a  better  knowledge  of  the  country  from  which 
he  comes  than  they  can  get  from  books.  As  this  acquaintance  is  increased 
and  as  these  ties  between  us  multiply,  there  will  be  not  only  commercial  and 
business  advantage,  but  there  will  be  the  advantage  that  comes  from  more 
intimate  political  relations  and  more  friendly  diplomatic  relations  that  rest 
upon  this  better  knowledge  of  each  other.  Encouragement  also  could  be  given 
to  the  study  of  the  two  languages  by  colleges,  e£q[)ecially  by  those  located  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  northern  Bepublics  of  the 
Latin- American  countries,  where  special  inducements  could  be  offered  to  foreign 
students.  The  United  States,  for  instance,  could  establish  in  Porto  Rico, 
Panama,  and  a<:cessible  i)oints  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  schools  in  which  special 
attention  would  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  Spanish  language  and  Spanish 
history,  and  the  Latin-speaking  nations  could  in  return  offer  similar  induce- 
ments to  students  from  the  north.  In  these  special  schools  young  men  from 
the  United  States  intending  to  go  to  South  America,  and  young  men  from 
South  America  intending  to  come  to  the  United  States,  could  meet  and  while 
preparing  themselves  for  their  work,  acquire  that  personal  acquaintance  which 
contributes  so  largely  to  success.  This  thought  occurred  to  me  first  when 
nearly  six  years  ago  I  visited  Porto  Rico,  and  again  when  I  visited  Panama, 
and  I  have  not  from  that  time  failed  to  think  of  the  opportunity  which  we 
have,  as  a  nation,  to  extend  our  ideas  as  represented  in  our  educational  systeips 
where  they  will  be  seen  and  taken  advantage  of  by  our  neighboring  Republics. 

The  establishment  of  some  monetary  unit  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  long  been  discussed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  exchange  between  countries.  The  currency  law  now  In  force  has, 
by  authorizing  the  establishment  of  branch  banks  in  foreign  lands,  greatly 
aided  in  the  improvement  of  trade  conditions,  but  it  will  require  some  years 
to  realize  to  the  full  the  advantages  made  possible  by  this  law.  It  is  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  the  American  Governments  to 
facilitate  exchange  by  an  arrangement  under  which  they  'could  cfible  each 
other  deposits  made  with  each  to  cover  foreign  purchases. 

During  my  connection  with,  the  State  Department  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  of  the  enormous  burden  thrown  on  the  small  Republics  of  Central  and 
South  America  by  the  high  interest  rates  they  are  compelled  to  pay.  I  became 
convinced  that  these  high  interest  rates  not  only  worked  an  injustice  to  the 
countries  that  pkid  them,  and  retarded  proper  development  of  those  countries, 
but  these  loans,  the  very  best  that  could  be  secured  under  existing  conditions, 
sometimes  caused  insurrection  and  revolution.  I  learned  of  one  incident  in 
which  the  Government  had  to  pay  22  per  cent  interest  I  talked  with  the 
representative  of  that  Government  which  was  paying  what  would  seem  to  us 
a  very  excessive  rate,  and  found  that  the  men  who  loaned  the  money  .felt 
Justified  in  charging  the  higher  rate  to  cover  what  they  called  the  **  risk."  I 
also  found  that  some  of  these  people,  after  being  paid  for  the  risk,  then  asked 
the  Government  to  take  the  risk  off  their  hands  and  give  them  the  profits 
without  the  risk.  I  came  then  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  much  better 
for  our  Crovemment  to  remove  the  risk  and  thus  remove  the  burden  instead  of 
allowing  the  risk  to  be  paid  for  and  then  removing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  man 

who  loaned  the  money. 

This  Congress  has  already  under  consideration  the  possibility  of  cooperation 
in  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  embodied  in  the  proposition 
recently  submitted  by  the  President  through  Secretary  Lansing,  which  con- 
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templates  a  joint  convention  proTiding  for  the  investigation  of  all  diplomatic 
differences  and  arbitrary  boundary  disputes  among  the  Rq;)ublics  of  America, 
a  convention  which  will  go  far  toward  removing  the  possibility  of  armed  coq- 
flict  between  them.  This  evolution  of  the  Monroe  boctrine  enforced  by  the 
United  States  alone  into  Pan  Americanism,  supported  by  Latin  America  gener- 
ally, will  not  only  Insure  a  solidarity  of  sentiment,  but  will,  by  the  union  of 
strength,  lessen  the  expenditure  necessary  for  protection,  in  case  of  a  possible 
attempt  of  invasion,  especially  since  the  danger  of  Invasion  has  decreased  in 
proportion  as  the  population  in  Europe  has  been  reduced  by  the  enormous  loss 
of  life  occasioned  by  the  war. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  the  deep  gratification  which  I  feel  over 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  friendship  which  has  made  possible  the  treaties 
already  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  LAtin-speaking  republics. 
The  plan,  providing  for  the  investigation  of  disputes  of  every  character,  was 
submitted  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  at  the  same  time,  but  to  Latin 
America  fell  the  honor  of  first  accepting  the  proposal.  The  Republic  of  Sal- 
vador signed  a  treaty  of  this  kind  on  the  8th  of  August,  1913.  Guatemala, 
Panama,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  followed  in  the  order  named.  It  was  not 
until  after  these  five  treaties  had  been  concluded  with  the  La  tin- American 
Republics  that  the  first  treaty  with  a  European  nation  was  negotiated,  namely, 
that  of  the  Netherlands,  signed  on  the  18th  of  December  following.  We  now 
have  90  of  these  treaties  connecting  us  with  nations  exercising  authority  over 
three-fourths  of  the  peoples  of  the  globe.  Nearly  all  of  the  Republics  of  Central 
and  South  America  are  included  in  the  30,  and  the  plan  embodied  in  these 
treaties  has  been  followed  in  a  treaty  recently  entered  into  between  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Chile.  And  when  could  an  example  set  by  the  western  Republics 
be  more  timely.  While  Europe,  rent  with  passion,  is  In  the  throes  of  a  struggle 
more  bloody  and  costly  than  any  the  world  has  known  before,  peace  prevails  In 
the  Americas.  On  the  north  of  us,  there  is  an  unfortified  boundary  line  of 
3,000  miles,  and  our  Nation  has  relieved  our  neighbors  on  the  south  of  any  fears 
that  they  may  have  had  of  invasion  or  conquest  by  us.  Nor  Is  our  Nation  the 
only  one  in  giving  evidence  of  peaceful  intention.  On  the  boundary  line  between 
Argentina  and  Chile  there  stands  an  heroic  figure,  the  Christ  of  the  Andes, 
erected  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  the  two  Republics,  a  proof 
of  present  amity  and  a  pledge  of  future  friendship.  God  grant  that  all  the 
American  Republics,  one  in  their  reverence  for  God  and  in  their  worship  of 
His  Son.  identical  In  their  aspirations,  similar  in  their  governmental  methods, 
may,  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  faith,  cooperate  in  the  advancement  of 
the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  western  world,  honorable 
rivals  in  helpfulness  and  service.  They  are  joint  tenants  of  a  new  land, 
neighbors  in  a  new  country,  and  are  united  by  ties  of  interest  as  well  as  by 
ties  .of  sentiment    What  Gtod  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder. 


The  character  and  method  of  the  instruction  given  in  special 
schools  of  secondary  grade  were  discussed  at  this  session.  Papers 
on  the  work  of  the  business  college,  commercial  high  school,  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  were  presented,  respectively,  by 
President  C.  C.  Gaines,  Prol  William  Fairley,  and  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Wertheim. 
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COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
By  WnxiAM  Faisuet. 

The  most  striking  recent  development  In  our  secondary  education  has  been 
along  commercial  lines.  The  reasons  for  this  are  twofold:  The  demand  for 
a  practical  bread-winning  training  for  that  large  proportion  of  our  young 
people  who  can  not  go  to  college,  and  the  demand  of  business  men  for  young 
people  in  their  offices  who  have  some  training  in  business  operations.  The  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1913-14  shows  the  following  ratio 
of  commercial  pupils  to  the  entire  secondary  enrollment :  North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion, 22  per  cent ;  North  Central  Division,  10  per  cent ;  South  Atlantic  Division, 
8  per  cent;  South  Central  Division,  4  per  cent;  and  Western  Division,  14  per 
cent ;  In  New  York  City  for  1914,  29  per  cent.  These  figures  show  very  clearly 
that  commercial  education  is  in  demand  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
business  activity  of  the  several  sections. 

The  aim  of  the  private  school  is  largely  confined  to  the  lower  ranges  of 
commercial  work.  The  public  school  should  have  a  larger  purpose,  manifested 
in  the  length  and  the  scope  of  its  Instruction.  It  adds  to  the  technical  train- 
ing some  preparation  for  citizenship.  Most  of  our  commercial  training  Is  In 
departments  of  general  schools.  A  few  of  our  larger  centers  of  trade  have 
developed  the  specialized  commercial  high,  school.  The  latter  type  has  its 
distinct  advantages.  There  is  a  lamentable  tendency  for  the  department  in  a 
general  school  to  attract  the  weaker  students.  Even  in  the  special  commer- 
cial school  there  is  as  yet  a  too  general  feeling  that  its  courses  and  standing 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  academic  school.  The  remedy  for  this  can  be  found 
only  in  a  change  of  public  sentiment  which  shall  arise  from  the  manifested 
utility  and  success  of  commercial  courses.  The  fact  that  most  girls  enter 
commercial  courses  simply  to  get  a  training  for  clerical  duties  creates  the  need 
for  different  training  for  such  boys  as  wish  to  prepare  earnestly  for  duties  of 
a  more  advanced  nature.  The  purposes  of  a  commercial  high  school  are:  To 
fit  for  the  simpler  clerical  duties,  to  fit  the  more  earnest  and  capable  to  grow 
into  managerial  and  executive  positions,  and  to  fit  those  who  wish  It  to  enter 
the  commercial  schools  of  university  grade.. 

The  course  of  study  ranges  from  two  to  four  years.  The  most  common  type 
is  a  three-year  course.  The  best  schools  offer  a  four-year  course.  And  in 
view  of  the  subject  matter  undertaken  and  the  aim  in  view,  this  is  none  too- 
long.  The  full  commercial  course  should  embrace  far  more  than  the  tradi- 
tional penmanship,  arithmetic,  spelling,  letter  writing,  bookkeeping,  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting.  These  prepare  only  for  subordinate  clerical  work. 
They  are  essential,  most  of  them,  for  the  majority  of  students.  But  they  are 
only  a  beginning.  Remembering,  of  course,  that  we  are  dealing  with  boys 
and  girls  of  from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  there  is  need  of  such  other  studies 
as  shall  give  them  as  broad  an  outlook  as  i)ossible  Into  the  world  of  men  and 
of  affairs.  An  unfortunate  distinction  is  sometimes  made  in  commercial 
schools  between  academic  and  commercial  work.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
music,  there  should  be  no  subject  in  a  commercial  school  which  is(  not  regarded 
as  having  a  bearing  on  the  future  life  of-  the  business  man ;  no  subject  which 
may  well  be  slighted  in  the  student's  estimation  because  it  is  not  practical. 
There  must  be  some  subjects  which  will  have  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  office 
procedure,  but  will  have  a  powerful  influence  on  general  Intelligence  and 
capacity  for  seizing  and  solving  problems.  Moreover,  every  business  man  is 
to  be  a, citizen  as  well.    The  things  that  make  for  citizenship  have  their  place 
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as  truly  Id.  the  commercial  as  in  the  academic  school.  As  will  be  shown  later, 
it  is  this  very  breadth  of  training  offered  by  onr  better  commercial  schools 
which  the  business  world  is  fast  learning  to  value  and  to  demand. 

Cooperation  of  business  men  and  associatlonSt  Illustrated  best  in  Germany, 
may  be  obtained  by  visits  and  by  helpful  criticism  of  courses  and  methods,  by 
lectures  and  addresses,  by  gifts  of  specimens  and  apparatus,  and  by  entering 
into  the  "  cooperative  system  " — half  time  In  school  and  the  alternate  weeic  in 
actual  business  employment  Every  commercial  school  should  have  as  ample  a 
museum  of  commercial  raw  materials,  products,  and  processes  as  possible. 

There  is  ope  broad,  general  field  which  may  well  be  had  in  mind  In  secondary 
worlc;  it  is  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  a 
good  many  graduates  of  our  commercial  schools  are  being  sought  now  for  Latin- 
American  positions.  Our  schools  will  do  well  to  have  this  growing  i>ossibility  in 
mind.  An  English  writer  has  thus  stated  the  preparation  for  work  In  foreign 
fields : 

1.  An  effective  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  tl)e  modern  methods  of  Importing  or  exporting  goods,  in- 
cluding freightage  and  modes  of  transport. 

8.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  goods  in  which  he  deals  and  of  the  sciences 
bearing  on  his  trade. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  customs  of  the 
trade. 

5.  To  understand  foreign  tariffs,  forelgrn  weights,  measures,  and  moneys,  and 
the  exchanges. 

6.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  commercial  documents,  such  as 
bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading,  insurance  policies,  etc.;  and  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  commercial  law. 

7.  To  know  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accountancy. 

8.  A  knowledge  of  economics  bearing  upon  commerce,  and  the  use  of  trade 
statistics. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 
By  Edwabd  L.  Webtheim. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  United  States  has  for  a  long 
time  been  engaged  in  the  training  of  men  and  boys  for  commercial  pursuits. 
Its  membership,  as  well  as  its  conmiittees,  are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
business  men.  The  4,780  secretaries  engaged  to  carry  on  the  various  phases  of 
its  work  are  in  the  main  of  the  business  type. 

From  simply  providing  reading  rooms  and  libraries  in  1851,  the  educational 
work  has  developed  through  the  gradual  additions  of  lectures,  practical  talks, 
educational  clubs  for  study  and  research,  classroom  instruction  introduced  In 
1860,  definite  schools  for  both  day  and  evening  students,  etc,  until  it  has  pro- 
duced those  necessary  lines  of  practical,  vocational  training  demanded  to-day 
for  men  and  boys.  This  kind  of  instruction  gradually  grew  out  of  the  needs  of 
the  men,  because  they  could  not  get  this  training  so  well  in  other  institutions. 
So  far  as  is  known  definite  evening  educational  instruction  of  a  vocational  nature 
began  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  There  are  educational  secretaries  who  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  supervision  of  the  work.  Last  year  in  the  United  States  there  were 
78,000  different  men  in  the  classes,  with  2,512  paid  teachers  and  4,700  lecturers. 
The  cost  of  these  activities  was  $1,045,900,  of  which  $800,024  was  paid  by  the 
students  in  tuition  fees,  aside  from  the  membership  fee  of  $214,190  more. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  courses  fitting  for  college  and  university,  190 
different  subjects  were  taught,  including  every  phase  of  conmierdal  training. 
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There  are  many  other  forms  of  educational  activities,  such  as  educational  trips, 
educational  moving  pictures,  clubs,  etc.- 

The  association  educational  work  is  for  men  by  men ;  it  is  given  at  any  place 
or  time  in  or  outside  the  building  to  any  kind  or  group  of  men ;  the  teachers  are 
selected  for  reasons  of  special  fitness ;  courses  of  a  practical  nature  are  pre- 
ferred ;  classes  in  English-  for  foreigners  are  given  free ;  and,  as  a  whole,  the 
xwork  is  conducted  so  as  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  self-sustaining. 

Courses  are  offered  as  soon  as  need  for  them  has  been  observed ;  for  example, 
exporting  was  Immediately  put  on  at  the  time  when  the  agitation  for  the  need 
of  knowledge  began 'at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  Spanish  at  the  present 
time  is  one  of  the  most  popular  subjects,  and  Russian  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
languages  to  be  added.  Classes  in  business  and  personal  efficiency,  accounting, 
advertising,  and  salesmanship  are  all  very  popular  at  the  present  time.  In  a 
majority  of  the  classes  the  instruction  is  Individual.  Discussions  and  inter- 
change of  ideas  are  encouraged  in  the  larger  groups. 

Definite  educational  work  is  being  done  by  the  association  to  acquaint  men 
with  the  business  opportunities  in  Latin  America  and  to  encourage  friendly 
relationship.  Spanish  was  taught  to  about  1,000  different  men  last  year.  Ex- 
porting has  been  taught  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Many  associations 
have  had  special  lectures  dealing  with  opportunities  in  Latin  America.  Clubs 
have  been  organized  for  men  to  meet  in  discussion  and*  have  conversation  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Definite  plans  for  work  among  the  60,000  Latin- 
American  men  in  New  York,  who  are  encouraged  to  come  to  the  local  city  asso- 
ciations on  arriving  in  the  United  States,  have  been  made. 

The  associations,  with  a  membership  of  620,709  in  North  America,  with  759 
buildings,  its  4,400  employed  officers,  etc.,  offer  an  opportunity  for  difl!using 
information  about  Latin  America.  From  its  platform  talks  may  be  given  on 
Latin-American  topics.  Books,  magazines,  trade  Journals,  Government  reports, 
etc,  can  be  introduced  into  the  association  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  in 
many  other  ways  the  present  activities  may  be  extended  to  include  Latin 
America. 


EIGHTH  SESSION. 

The  program  of  the  eighth  session,  held  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building,  Tuesday  morning,  January  4,  -at  9.30  o'cock,  was 
devoted  entirely  to  the  instruction  given  in  special  schools  of  college 
and  university  grade.  Interesting  and  valuable  experiments  are 
being  carried  on  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  incident  to  the 
establishment,  as  part  of  their  curricula,  of  courses  in  business  train- 
ing. Several  of  the  most  fruitful  of  these  experiments,  as  carried  on 
in  different  types  of  schools,  were  explained  at  this  session  by  the 
deans  of  these  courses.  Synopses  of  their  papers,  prepared  by  the 
writers,  follow: 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY, 

By  MoBTON  A.  Aldsich. 

When  certain  representative  business  men  of  New  Orleans  made  up  their 
minds  that  their  city  should  have  a  college  of  commerce,  they  found  three  groups 
of  people  to  which  they  could  turn  for  help.    First,  there  was  the  city's  organ!- 
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zntion  of  business  men,  the  Association  of  Ck>inmeroe ;  secondly,  there  was 
Tfilnne  University;  and  also  there  were  those  indivldiial  business  men  who 
were  especially  interested  in  establishing  mature  training  for  a  business  career. 
The  problem  with  these  men  was  how  to  mobilize  and  combine  these  three 
for«Ps  so  as  to  secure  the  active  and  permanent  Interest  of  each  group. 

The  business  men  of  New  Orleans  have  come  to  think  of  their  college  of 
commerce  as  an  essential  part  of  the  commercial  equipment  of  the  dty.  They 
are  of  the  conviction  that  they  can  best  use  the  college  of  commerce  when  they 
think  of  it  along  with  their  exchanges,  their  railroads,  and  banks.  Thus,  the 
happy  situation  has  developed  where  the  business  men  think  of  the  college  as 
their  asset  and  their  responsibility.  The  business  men  do  not  feel  that  their 
responsibility  to  the  college  ceases  v^th  the  signing  of  a  check.  Their  coopera- 
tion is  of  the  solid,  active,  day-by-day  kind,  and  by  bringing  their  constant 
interests  and  practical  experience  to  the  support  of  the  college  they  have  pre- 
vented waste  motion  and  formalism  so  as  to  make  every  stroke  tell. 

The  Association  of  Ck>mmerce  provides  ample  quarters  in  Its  own  building 
for  the  night  courses  which  the  college  offers  for  business  men  and  women  (in 
addition  to  its  four-year  day  course  in  the  college  buildings)  and  for  the  public 
Friday  night  talks  of  the  college.  These  Friday  night  talks,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  college  and  the  Association  of  Commerce,  have  developed  In 
our  city  one  strong  business  forum.  These  talks  are  very  Informal  and  are 
always  followed  by  questioning  and  discussion.  As  a  result  of  this  close  rela- 
tionship betwc^en  the  .Association  of  Commerce  and  the  coU^^,  more  of  the 
older  members  of  the  association,  and  more  of  the  members  of  its  vigorous  young 
men's  department,  are  enrolled  in  the  business  courses.  All  this  gives  the 
college  a  business  atmosphere  which  is  highly  stimulating  to  young  men. 

Now,  as  to  the  support  of  individuals:  One  hundred  and  four  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  city  have  organized  themselves  into  a  board  of  guarantors  to 
guarantee  the  expenses  of  the  college,  and  they  back  up  their  financial  support 
with  their  active  personal  interest.  This  board  meets  monthly  to  hear  de- 
tailed reports  of  the  work  of  the  college  and  to  lay  plans  for  the  further  expan- 
sion of  its  usfulness.  The  college  has  relied  for  its  success  on  the  conviction 
that  the  public  spirit  and  foresight  of  the  modern  business  man  make  him  ready 
to  support  any  educational  work  when  he  can  be  shown  that  It  is  man's  size, 
concrete,  and  definite. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CINaNNATI. 
By  Frederic  C.  Hicks. 

The  working  plan  of  the  college  of  commerce  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
represents  the  attempt  to  realize  two  main  objects :  First,  to  provide  facilities 
for  commercial  education  of  a  high  standard,  and  second,  to  make  the  training 
fit  the  actual  needs  of  business. 

The  university  is  a  municipal  institution  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  one 
supported  and  controlled  by  the  city,  but  also  In  the  sense  of  one  whose  work 
Is  related  directly  to  the  activities  of  the  city. 

The  college  of  commerce  is  new,  largely  the  outgrowth  of  evening  classes 
started  some  14  years  ago  by  the  Cincinnati  chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Banking.  These  evening  classes  were  organized  into  an  Incorporated  college 
in  1906,  but  the  real  beginning  of  the  plan  outlined  here  dates  from  1012,  when 
the  college  became  a  part  of  the  university.  The  requirements  for  admission 
in  the  case  of  those  contemplating  graduation  consist  of,  first,  the  regular 
college-entrance  requirements,  and  second,  a  two-years'  precommerclal  course 
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!n  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  The  two  years*  precommercial  course  may  consist 
either  of  two  full  years  of  liberal-arts  work  or  of  a  combination  of  liberal-arts 
work  and  approved  business  experience,  such  business  experience  being  accepted 
for  one-third  of  the  precommercial  course.  Students  who  come  into  the  college 
of  commerce  with  business  experience  seem  to  have  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  subjects  studied  in  the  college.  The  subjects  studied  are  in  the  main  pre- 
scribed. They  include  economics,  economic  history,  commercial  geography, 
English  composition,  mathematics,  statistics,  business  psychology,  ethics,  money 
and  banking,  and  railroads.  For  certain  of  these  studies,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  faculty,  work  in  German,  French,  or  Spanish  may  be  substituted 
in  case  the  student  is  contemplating  a  career  to  which  any  of  these  languages 
is  essential.  As  a  rule,  it  is  expected  that  the  precommercial  studies  will  be 
completed  before  the  student  enters  the  college  of  commerce.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  he  needs  immediately  some  of  the  training  offered  by  the  college. 
In  such  cases  permission  is  given  to  pursue  precommercial  and  college  of  com- 
merce work  at  the  same  time.  The  college  is  not  primarily  a  degree-giving 
institution.  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  those  who 
contemplate  engaging  in  business  or  who  have  already  entered  upon  such  a 
career.  To  this  end  its  facilities  are  available  to  everyone  whose  training, 
either  in  school  or  in  actual  business,  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to  utilize  them 
with  profit.    Accordingly,  provision  is  made  for  admitting  special  students. 

The  regular  course  in  the  college  of  commerce  covers  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  commerce.  The  work  here  consists  of 
two  parts  carried  on  simultaneously;  the  first  consisting  of  studies  in  the 
college;  the  second,  of  practice  in  business.  The  studies  of  the  first  year  are 
prescribed ;  those  of  the  second  year  are  partly  prescribed  and  partly  elective ; 
while  those  of  the  third  year  are  wholly  elective.  The  class  work  mentioned 
constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  work  required  for  graduation.  The  other  third 
consists  of  business  experience  and  the  study  of  the  business  in  which  the 
student  is  engaged.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  requirements  for  graduation 
Include  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  relating  to  the  business  In 
which  the  student  has  been  engaged. 

A  full  year's  work  in  the  college  can  scarcely  consist  of  fewer  than  10  hours 
of  class  sessions  a  week,  or  five  two-hour  periods.  If  these  sessions  are  so 
arranged  as  to  require  attendance  upon  classes  five  evenings  in  the  week,  the 
student  whose  days  are  filled  with  the  duties  incident  to  business  activities  is 
unable  to  maintain  the  standard  which  is  expected  of  him.  To  meet  this  situa- 
tion, the  college  provides  classes  in  the  late  afternoon  as  well  as  in  the  evening, 
and  no  student  is  allowed  to  include  in  his  schedule  more  than  three  evening 
sessions,  each  of  two  hours'  duration.  To  strengthen  still  further  the  quality 
of  the  student's  work,  we  hope  ultimately  to  be  able  to  require  stated  periods 
for  supervised  study. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  organized  its  commercial  work  as  a  separate 
college  in  the  belief  that  it  could  adapt  the  work  better  to  meet  the  practical 
demands  upon  it.  Long  experience  shows  that  deviation  of  interest  results 
whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  carry  on  professional  work  in  the  college  of 
liberal  arts.  The  subject  matter  which  must  constitute  the  content  of  commer- 
cial education  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Larger  freedom  can  be 
secured  in  determining  this  content  in  a  college  of  separate  organization. 
Further,  when  so  organized,  there  can  be  developed  among  the  students  them- 
selves better  professional  spirit  The  teaching  force  of  the  college  consists  of 
three  groups :  The  faculty  staff,  staff  lecturers,  and  special  lecturers.  Most  of 
those  constituting  the  second  and  third  divisions  are  business  men.  .  To  utilize 
effectively  the  services  of  men  of  affairs  as  special  lecturers  in  class  work 
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requires  both  care  In  the  selectimi  of  men  and  raperYlsion  of  the  sobject  matter 
to  be  presented  by  them,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  given  in  tlie  iiroper  form 
and  fit  the  course  of  which  It  is  a  part.  It  may  not  be  oat  of  place  to  mention 
also  the  fact  that  we  do  not  accept  the  serrlees  of  anyone  in  connection  with 
regular  instruction  without  paying  for  it.  Tliis  is  tme  even  in  tlie  case  of  tlie 
QKCial  lecturers.  Though  the  compensation  Is  relatively  small,  our  expa-ience 
has  been  that  It  serves  to  give  a  business  tone  to  the  arrangement  v^ch  greatly 
increases  its  usefulness. 

To  compr^end  the  principles  underlying  any  vocation,  one  needs  to  be  in 
actual  contact  with  those  who  are  daily  trying  them  out.  Only  in  this  way 
can  he  grasp  their  significance  and  appreciate  their  bearing  upon  the  conduct 
of  affairs.  The  method  we  are  now  employing  to  secure  this  combination  of 
theory  and  practice  Is  to  place  the  class  work  of  the  college  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening,  from  5  to  7  and  7.90  to  9.90,  so  tliat  students  may  spend  the  major 
part  of  each  day  in  their  several  business  positions.  A  systematic  attempt  to 
enlist  the  support  of  employers  in  this  part  of  our  vrork  was  begun  about  a 
year  ago.    The  results  thus  far  liave  been  most  encouraging. 

It  Is  sometimes  thought  that  the  curriculum  of  a  college  of  commerce  should 
include  studies  treating  of  all  the  Important  phases  of  business.  Such  Is  not 
necessarily  the  case.  However  vital  an  activity  may  be  to  business  success,  it 
can  not  be  taught  until  there  is  something  to  teach,  that  is,  until  the  experience 
in  that  field  has  become  sufllciently  standardized  and  formulated  to  supply  the 
requisite  subject  matter.  In  the  development  of  our  class  work,  the  starting 
point  is  business  itself.  The  studies  are  planned  with  definite  reference  to 
specific  vocations,  such  as  the  work  of  the  business  manager,  the  salesman,  the 
advertising  manager,  the  credit  man,  the  traffic  manager,  the  general  banker, 
the  investment  banker,  the  accountant,  etc.  An  essential  part  of  this  phase 
of  our  plan  is  tlie  study  of  the  business  in  which  the  student  \a  engaged,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  an  earlier  connection.  It  is  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  supervision  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  and  will  involve  regular  weekly 
reports  and  conferences.  Specially  prepared  schedules  will  guide  the  student 
in  his  investigations.  During  the  first  year,  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
character  and  organization  of  the  business  unit  in  which  the  student  Is  em- 
ployed, and  to  his  relations  with  it,  contractual  and  oCher.  During  the  second 
year  the  study  vHU  cover  the  character  of  the  industry  to  which  the  given 
business  unit  belongs,  its  history  and  its  place  in  the  general  field  of  conmierce, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  The  third  year  will  be  devoted  to  special  problems 
that  arise  in  connections  with  the  business. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  OREGON. 
By  Habbt  B.  Mn.LiCB. 

This  school  was  organized  in  September,  1914,  with  H.  B.  Miller,  a  former 
United  States  consular  officer,  as  director  and  seven  leading  business  men  of 
the  State  as  a  board  of  advisers. 

The  first  principle  of  the  organization  of  the  school  is  that  it  should  promote 
the  welfare  of  and  interest  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  productions  and 
prosperity  of  Oregon,  the  scope  of  the  school  to  include  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  world-wide  trade  and  commerce,  the  world's  markets  and 
methods  of  distribution,  and  particularly  their  utilization  and  adaptation  to  the 
resources  and  demands  of  the  State. 
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The  development  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  Oregon  demands  a  world 
market,  and  It  was  decided  that  the  school  of  commerce  should  be  actively 
associated  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Portland  and  have  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  school  of  commerce  lias  been  accorded  a 
recognition  that  gives  it  benefits  derived  from  these  two  departments  of 'gov- 
ernment. 

The  department  of  commercial  and  industrial  service,  whose  primary  func- 
tion  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State, 
has  been  established.  It  is  to  be  the  collecting  point  and  source  of  distribution 
of  information  regarding  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  it  is  to  devise  and 
adopt  such  methods  of  investigation  and  instruction  as  will  best  aid  in  develop- 
ment of  these  resources.  The  plan  is  to  select  one  of  the  leading  industries 
and  formulate  a  complete  list  of  questions  covering  the  essential  features  of 
the  industry,  answers  to  which  will  aid  in  creating  and  enlarging  its  markets. 
These  questions  are  handed  over  to  the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce 
and  forwarded  to  the  consular  and  commercial  representatives  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  From  replies,  bulletins  are  issued  which  give  the  Oregon  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers  complete  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  world's 
production  and  consumption  of  the  commodities  investigated  and  the  possibilities 
of  Oregon  in  competition  with  other  States  and  countries.  The  school  of 
commerce  also  has  the  aid  of  State  organizations  in  the  industry  under  investi- 
gation. 

There  is  also  a  course  of  lectures  by  business  men  and  manufacturers  and  by 
representatives  of  the  Federal  departments  who  have  made  investigations  of 
conditions  abroad. 

The  director  and  his  associates  are  endeavoring  to  inaugurate  a  system  for 
the  exchange  of.  professors  between  this  institution  and  some  of  the  South 
American  universities. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

By  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks. 

The  purpose  of  the  New  York  University  school  of  commerce,  accounts,  and 
finance  has  been  to  combine  with  special  courses,  intended  to  widen  the  Intel- 
lectual vision  and  to  raise  the  ideals  of  the  students,  such  a  practical  training 
as  would  fit  young  men  best  for  the  technical  work  of  a  business  career.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  certain  fundamental  courses,  such  as  accounting,  business 
English,  and  a  practical  use  in  speaking  and  letter  writing  of  any  foreign 
language  required,  with.  In  addition,  collateral  subjects  such  as  economics, 
business  finance,  principles  of  education,  the  relation  of  Government  to  busi- 
ness and  the  like.  A  large  percentage  of  the^  students  are  engaged  in  active 
business,  so  that  they  pursue  these  courses  largely  in  the  evening,  although  a 
day  school  is  maintained.  Two  years  are  required  for  day  students,  three  for 
night  students.  The  teachers  themselves  have  practically  all  had  business  ex- 
perience. The  combination  of  students  actively  engaged  in  business  and  busi- 
ness trained  teachers  brings  about  eager  enthusiasm  and  clear  conceptions  of 
the  scientific  principles  upon  which  business  is  conducted.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  students  entering  are  already  college  graduates,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  do  a  higher  grade  of  work.  Cooperation  with  the  city  of  New  York 
is  maintained  through  a  number  of  special  courses  given  to  young  men  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  city.  In  addition,  a  number  of  courses  are  given  for  the 
engineering  department  of  the  city. 
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Last  year  a  number  of  "  bnslneM  fellowships  **  were  established  in  order  to 
bring  the  university  into  closer  touch  with  the  best  business  houses,  especially 
with  the  idea  of  securing  men  of  ability  to  meet  the  crying  demand  for  material 
to  enter  the  work  of  developing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  A  num- 
ber of  important  business  houses  have  arranged  to  cooperate  with  the  uni- 
versity by  offering  to  a  limited  number  of  college  graduates  positions  enabling 
these  men  to  combine  scientific  study  of  business^  principles  with  actual  business 
practice.  Among  the  companies  cooperating  are  the  United  States  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Ck>.,  the  Western  Electric  Go.,  the  National  City  Bank,  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Ck).,  the  Ingersoll  Watch  Co.,  the  United  States  Mortgage 
and  Trust  Ck>.,  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
€k).,  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Most  houses  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  wish  men  with  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  extending  their  business.  They  wish  to  fit  men  for  work 
in  Russia,  South  America,  India,  and  China,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  company  usually  pays  $90  to  $75  a  month.  The  holder  ot  the  fellowship 
gives  part  of  his  time  during  the  college  year,  full  time  during  vacation. 
In  addition,  each  man  devotes  his  time  to  d  study  of  business  subjects  in 
New  York  University.  His  work  and  his  studies  are  adapted  to  his  needs  and 
those  of  his  employer.  The  response  to  this  plan  was  most  gratifying.  Over 
300  applicants  for  these  positions  were  received.  As  the  work  is  experimental, 
only  15  fellows  have  been  appointed.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  young  men  to 
secure  positions  that  promise  well ;  for  business  houses  to  get  the  pick  of  able 
young  college  men. 

So  many  college  men  are  now  in  residence  preparing  themselves  for  business 
careers  that  the  university  is  considering  the  organization  of  a  graduate  division 
of  the  school  of  commerce,  ofTerlng  a  specially  planned  course. 

In  these  ways  the  New  York  University  school  of  commerce,  accounts,  and 
finance  is  attempting  to  meet  the  various  demands  for  business  training  made 
upon  it 


THE  AMOS  TUCK  SCHOOL  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCE, 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

By  H.  S.  Person. 

The  Amos  Tuck  School  is  a  specialized,  professional  school  of  training  for 
business;  a  semigraduate,  Qnishing  school  for  college  graduates  who  plan  to 
enter  business.  Its  course  consists  of  two  years.  The  first  year  is  of  a  grade 
equivalent  to  the  senior  year  of  an  American  college,  to  which  are  eligible  for 
admission  candidates  who  have  completed  three  years  in  any  college  of  high 
standing.  The  second  year  is  a  purely  graduate  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
students  receive  the  degree  of  master  of  commerical  science.  The  curriculum  of 
the  first  year  represents  a  transition  from  the  liberalizing  courses  of  a  college 
to  the  specialized  courses  of  a  professional  school  of  commerce  and  administra- 
tion ;  the  curriculum  of  the  second  year  is  a  compact  group  of  specialized,  pro- 
fessional courses,  with  a  moderate  flexibility  allowing  preparation  for  special 
branches  of  business,  including  foreign  commerce. 

The  Tuck  School  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  the  colleges  of  the  United  States.  To  them  It  leaves,  with  respect 
to  the  students  who  may  come  to  It,  the  cultural  and  mentally  liberalizing  influ- 
ences of  their  educational  processes.    Of  them  it  demands  a  broad  foundation 
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of  training  in  the  physical  sciences,  language  and  literature,  and  the  social 
sciences;  and  of  the  college  in  particular  it  demands  a  thorough  training  in 
political  science,  history,  and  especially  economics. 
As  a  superstructure  added  to  such  a  foundation,  the  school  offers : 

1.  In  its  first  ^ear,  courses  in  the  primary  functions  of  business  common  to 
all  business,  to  insure  that,  with  respect  to  preparation  for  busings,  the 
student's  training  shall  not  be  too  narrow.  These  functions  comprise  the  financ- 
ing of  a  business,  the  recording  of  the  results  of  business  operations,  the  techni- 
ciil  orgtmization  and  management  of  a  business,  the  production  and  marketing, 
equipment  and  processes  of  a  business. 

2.  In. its  second  year:  (a)  More  advanced  courses  in  the  above  business  fuuc- 
tlons,  with  the  addition  bf  a  course  in  commercial  law;  (b)  special  courses 
affording  the  student  opportunity  for  specific  preparation  for  a  particular  busi- 
ness (e.  g.,  foreign  commerce,  banking,  etc.) ;  (c)  the  opportunity  for  prelimi- 
nary practical  experience  through  the  requirement  of  a  thesis  which  represents 
the  solution  of  a  real  problem  in  some  plant  of  the  business  for  which  he  is 
preparing. 

By  its  entrance  requirements,  the  Tuck  School  secures  an  automatically 
selec*ted  group  of  students  more  mature  than  the  average  of  American  college 
students,  of  higlier  average  ability  and  capacity  for  serious  work,  and  with  a 
more  uniform  and  thorough  grounding  In  the  sciences  fundamental  to  business ; 
in  general  a  more  homogeneous  group  as  to  preparation,  purpose,  and  capacity 
for  hard  and  sustained  effort.  These  facts  throw  light  on  the  quality  of  Instruc- 
tion possible  in  the  school,  and  on  the  quality  of  response  the  school  may  rea- 
sonably demand  of  its  students. 

The  Tuck  School  does  not  presume  to  train  complete  business  men,  but  offers 
to  the  business  community  high-grade,  mature,  adaptable  apprentices,  broadly 
Informed  as  to  facts  and  principles  of  business,  intensively  Informed  with  re- 
spect to  the  facts  and  principles  of  some  particular  field  of  business,  and  capable 
of  assimilating  rapidly  the  results  of  experience  in  business. 


HARVARD  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION, 

By  Edwin  F.  Gat. 

The  establishment  of  the  business  school  as  a  graduate  department  of  Har- 
vard University  occurred  in  March,  1908.  The  school  alms  to  give  a  specialized 
preparation  for  business.  The  instructing  staff  includes  men  who  give  their 
entire  time  to  this  work,  and  men  from  the  business  world.  The  cooperation 
of  business  men  is  of  great  value  and  is  shown  also  in  their  willingness  to  open 
their  factories  as  laboratories  for  our  students.  Each  candidate  for  graduation 
writes  a  graduation  thesis  and  is  expected  to  work  in  the  summer  between  his 
two  years  in  the  school. 

There  is  a  lack  of  assembled  information  regarding  the  business  subjects 
taught.  Research  alone  can  collect  such  materiaL  The  work  of  the  bureau  of 
business  research  of  this  university  is  valuable  in  this  connection. 

Throughout  the  work  of  the  school  the  development  of  the  professional  spirit 
is  emphasized  in  the  instruction. 
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NINTH  SESSION. 

The  ninth  session  was  held  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Building, 
Tuesday  afternoon,  January  4,  at  2.30  o'clock.  Mr.  Eoger  W.  Bab- 
son  presided.  This  session  may  be  considered  easily  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  program  on  commercial  education  in  the  United 
States  in  view  of  the  fact  that  from  the  standpoint  of  priority  and 
efficiency,  particularly  in  reference  to  preparation  for  foreign  trade, 
the  claims  of  the  extramural  educational  agencies  represented  at 
this  session  were  presented  in  a  series  of  papers  by  the  directors 
of  these  educational  activities.  Authors'  abstracts  of  the  papers 
follow : 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS. 

By  T.  J.  Foster. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools  had  their  birth  In  a  desire  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  miners  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Tlie 
Mining  Herald,  a  weekly  newspaper  of  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  established  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  questions  and  answers  relative  to  coal  mining  for  the  benefit 
of  its  readers.  With  the  aid  of  competent  engineers,  a  course  in  coal  mining 
was  printed  which  anyone  able  to  read  English  could  study  at  home.  Within 
six  months  after  the  enrollment  of  the  first  student,  October  16,  1891,  a. thou- 
sand men  were  studying  the  mining  course  by  mail.  From  this  beginning  has 
been  developed  the  present  system  of  correspondence  instruction.  Created  to 
teach  a  single  subject,  the  schools  now  give  instruction  in  280  courses,  covering 
almost  every  branch  of  technical  education  and  dozens  of  other  subjects  ranging 
from  advertising  and  salesmanship  to  poultry  husbandry  and  agriculture.  These 
courses  include  62,000  pages  of  text  and  81,000  illustrations  and  cost  $2,500,000 
to  prepare.  To  conduct  the  work  requires  the  hands  and  brains  of  more  than 
4,000  employees  in  America  alone  and  hundreds  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 
They  have  enrolled  more  than  1,750,000  persons,  representing  every  occupation 
in  the  realm  of  industry  and  every  country  on  the  globe;  and  approximately 
100,000  new  students  are  being  enrolled  each  year. 

The  foundation  of  a  system  is  its  textbooks.  To  teach  successfully  by  corre- 
spondence requires  an  entirely  different  kind  of  textbook  than  that  used  for 
classroom  work.  These  books  must  take  nothing  for  granted  save  the  ability 
to  read.  They  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  proceed  by  easy  stages,  leading 
the  student  forward  by  natural  and  carefully  graded  steps.  They  must  fore- 
see and  meet  his  difficulties  by  full  explanations,  demonstrations,  and  illus- 
trations. Books  of  this  class  are  used  by  218  universities,  colleges,  Government 
schools,  institutes  of  technology,  and  vocational  schools  in  America.  Successful 
home  study  depends  upon  a  sustained  interest  on  the  part  of  the  student.  An 
Encouragement  Department  watches  with  a  genuine  personal  interest  the  prog- 
ress of  their  students.  Last  year  the  encouragement  department  of  one  school 
sent  1,110,204  letters  of  Inspiration  to  students.  As  a  result  of  this  work, 
students  to-day  are  doing  56  per  cent  more  studying  than  in  1906.  In  1914  the 
students  of  this  school  sent  in  for  examination  1,141,430  lessons.  The  London 
instruction  department  handled  in  one  year  358,000  lessons.  Recently,  to 
obtain  specific  information,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  cases  of  27,000 
typical  students  In. a  few  Eastern  States.    Among  the  cases  investigated  2 
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Students  were  found  who  now  have  incomes  of  $50,000  a  year,  6  who  have 
incomes  of  $25,000  or  over,  and  20  who  receive  $10,000  per  year  or  better.  Out 
of  these  27,000  students,  14,000,  or  54.2  per  cent,  are  receiving  $1,500  a  year; 
2,451,  or  9  per  cent,  are  receiving  at  least  $2,500  a  year;  and  418,  or  1.6  per 
cent,  have  annual  incomes  of  $5,000  or  more. 

Some  of  our  best  American  colleges  and  universities  have  frankly  admitted 
and  adopted  the  method.  Chicago  University  offers  52  courses  by  correspond- 
ence. The  Universities  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  West  Virginia,  and 
several  others  have  adopted  the  method  and  are  achieving  some  satisfactory 
results.  Latin  America  has  proven  a  good  field  for  correspondence  schools. 
One  school,  besides  offering  courses  written  in  English,  also  offers  courses 
written  in  Spanish.  This  company  did  a  very  good  business  in  Mexico  before 
the  war  and  is  now  doing  a  considei^able  business  in  Cuba  and  in  the  South 
American  Republics.  This  school  has  a  good  business  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  conducts  an  Instruction  department  at  Buenos  Aires.  This  depart- 
ment also  handles  the  work  for  Chile,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  southern 
Brazil.  Seventeen  technical  courses  in  Spanish  and  138  in  English  are  now 
being  sold  in  these  countries. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS  OP  SCIENTIFIC  BUSINESS. 

By  Shebwin  Cody. 

Something  like  two  years  ago  the  leading  mail-order  house  of -New  York  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  standard  of  its  office  force  all  along  the  line  and  instituted 
a  series  of  written  examinations  or  tests  of  ability  to  perform  usual  operations 
in  the  business  office,  arranged  in  four  general  grades,  with  rather  elaborate 
variations  to  fit  their  different  departments.  In  two  years  they  have  very 
materially  raised  the  entire  standard  of  their  office  work;  they  have  high- 
school  graduates  where  before  they  had  grammar-school  graduates,  and  they 
have  first-raters  where  before  they  had  average  mediums.  They  believe  it 
pays,  and  they  are  developing  their  tests  and  supplementary  training  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  before.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Corporation  Schools,  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  exhibited  a  series  of  similar 
tests  which  they  had  been  using.  A  large  life  insurance  company  has  in  regular 
use  a  somewhat  complicated  series  of  psychological  tests.  Experiments  with 
systematic  tests  for  office  help  In  business  houses  have  nearly  all  been  tried  by 
trained  educators.  A  thoroughly  wide-awake  schoolman  seems  to  learn  busi- 
ness very  much  more  rapidly  than  a  person  of  business  training  solely  learns  the 
true  science  of  testing  and  training  young  brains.  The  success  along  this  line 
has  suggested  that  the  business  men  ought  to  take  hold  of  our  commercial 
schools  and  have  these  tests  of  ability  to  perform  common  operations  in  the 
business  office  substituted  for  the  academic  examinations  now  all  too  general. 
The  first  stand  for  speed  and  accuracy  on  simple  and  common  operations,  while 
the  second  consist  largely  of  answering  questions  and  giving  definitions  on  the 
higher  theory  of  the  subject  The  trouble  is  that  the  educators  know  only  in 
a  general  way  what  the  business  men  want  If  the  employment  managers  would 
work  out  a  series  of  tests  on  which  they  would  be  willing  to  make  appointments, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  educator^  would  promptly  adopt  them,  because  their 
students  are  all  working  for  Jobs,  and  au>  Jiing  that  will  help  them  get  Jobs 
will  be  quickly  seized. 
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The  National  Aaaoclated  Schools  of  Sclentiflc  Business  has  been  Incorporated 
as  a  committee  under  the  laws  of  niinols.  The  organization  is  not  for  profit 
directly  or  indirectly,  but  is  devoted  to  the  public  improvement  of  office  effi- 
ciency both  in  schools  and  In  business  offices.  Gov.  W.  N.  Ferris  is  the  presi- 
dent and  Sherwln  Cody  the  managing  director  and  secretary.  This  committee 
has  concentrated  its  attention  on  developing  and  trying  out  a  series  of  elemen- 
tary tests  of  ability  to  perfo'rm  common  operations  in  the  business  office,  so  as  to 
measure  speed  and  accuracy  and  also  to  test  the  fundamental  education  which 
all  office  employment  presupposes  and  without  which  not  even  an  office  boy 
gives  promise  of  future  success.  A  series  of  tests  was  devised  and  printed  in 
June,  1914,  and  tried  out  on  employees  by  the  employment  managers  of  the 
National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Co.,  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Chicago,  Swift  &  Co., 
and  in  a  limited  way  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  The  object  of  the  tests  was  to  find 
out  what  were  practical,  how  long  the  tests  needed  to  be,  what  different  kinds 
of  tests  were  required.  As  a  result  20  short,  simple  tests  were  devised  which 
met  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  employment  managers  of  the  houses  that 
cooperated,  and  were  adapted  to  trying  out  in  about  an  hour's  time  the 
following  common  classes  of  office  employees:  Office  boys  and  girls,  general 
clerks,  stenographers  of  lowest  grade,  stenographers  of  secretarial  class  or 
beginning  correspondence,  and  beginning  bookkeepers. 

The  third  edition  of  the  National  Business  Ability  Tests  now  published  will 
give  on  the  record  blank,  side  by  side  with  individual  markings,  the  average 
of  grammar-school  graduates  under  the  head  of  grammar-school  education, 
high-school  averages  under  the  head  of  high-school  education,  and  business- 
house  averages  under  the  head  of  business  efficiency,  or  minimums  that  seem 
to  be  accepted  widely  as  standard.  Any  good  clerk  can  easily  learn  to  give 
the  tests  and  also  to  grade  them  by  the  key  with  speed  and  uniform  accuracy. 
In  certain  things,  such  as  figuring,  spelling,  typewriter  operation,  filling  out 
business  papers,  filing,  and  copying,  the  business  world  demands  approximately 
a  100-per  cent  standard  of  accuracy,  while  the  schools  have  a  tendency  to 
operate  on  a  70-per  cent  standard  appropriate  to  Latin  and  Greek  where  the 
100-per  cent  standard  is  manifestly  impossible.  The  National  Business  Ability 
Tests,  ff  they  can  be  generally  established  in  business  offices  and  schools,  will 
undoubtedly  stimulate  schools  to  adopt  the  100-per  cent  standard  in  some  such 
mittters  as  spelling.  Of  course  this  narrow,  specialized  proficiency  is  a  good 
thing  only  in  a  few  certain  lines.  In  other  directions  the  broad  power  to  think 
in  a  clear  businesslike  way  is  far  more  important  and  more  difficult  to  develop ; 
but  the  practical  test  on  answering  letters  ought  to  induce  schools  to  abandon 
teaching  merely  the  external  forms  of  letter  writing  and  give  some  attention 
to  handling  human  nature  skilfully  and  accurately,  putting  accuracy,  tact,  and 
good  feeling  into  letters  and  cultivating  the  large  outlook  of  human  service  in 
business. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  WORK  FOR  MEN  IN  BUSINESS. 

By  SAinnsL  MacClintock. 

Business  is  becoming  increasingly  more  exact,  more  scientific,  and  therefore 
professional.  Knowledge  consequently  becomes  indispensable  for  its  successful 
conduct,  and  business  knowledge  becomes  a  synonym  for  commercial /power. 
This  is  Just  as  true  in  Cuba,  Honduras,  and  the  Argentine  as  it  is  la  the  United 
States  of  America, 
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It  is  extraordinary,  but  true,  that  business  is  the  only  great  occupation 
which  a  man  can  enter  to-day  without  previous  special  preparation.  No  one 
can  become  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  an  architect;  he  can  not  become  even  a 
stonemason  or  a  motorman  on  our  street  cars  without  some  previous  prepara- 
tion ;  but  he  Can  go  into  business  no  matter  how  inadequately  he  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  science  of  busiqess.  After  entering  upon  his  business  career,  the 
average  man  has  been  inclined  to  depend  upon  his  personal  experiences  as  his 
sole  means  of  advancement.  He  has  looked  to  precedents.  He  has  tried  to 
do  things  Just  as  others  have  done  them.  There  must  be,  and  fortunately  there 
is,  some  more  direct,  more  scientific,  and  more  economical  plan  by  which  every 
man  who  will  may  gain  that  knowledge  and  insight  into  business  which  makes 
for  power  and  success.  In  response  to  the  demand  of  modem  business  for 
exact  Imowledge,  a  number  of  our  best  universities  have  established  within  the 
past  few  years  special  schools  of  conjmerce  and  administration  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  students  who  want  to  make  professional  careers  in  business.  Such 
schools  offer  a  valuable  training,  but  how  many  can  avail  themselves  of  it? 
More  than  85  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave  school  before  they  are  16, 
and  never  do  any  systematic  studying  after  that.  In  the  whole  United  States 
there  are  only  22  definitely  organized  schools  of  commerce  and  administration. 
The  total  number  of  enrolled  students  in  the  iiegular  classes  is  apparently  about 
6,000.    Consequently,  this  course  of  training  is  only  for  the  favored  few. 

Some  of  our  leading  universities,  recognizing  the  very  limited  numbers  which 
they  are  serving,  have  endeavored  to  extend  their  usefulness  to  those  who 
can  not  come  to  the  campus  by  taking  the  university  to  the  people,  at  least 
within  their  own  States.  This  extension  work  of  the  university  away  from 
the  campus  is  carried  on  in  several  ways,  the  chief  of  which  are:  (1)  Glass- 
room  Instruction,  (2)  lectures,  and  (3),  above  all,  correspondence.  Classroom 
instruction  is  not  essential  to  adults  who  know  how  to  study  and  are  in  earnest 
in  seeking  information.  The  second  method— evening  lectures — is  excellent  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  interest  and  enthusiasm,  but  is  a  poor  means  of  carry- 
ing on  systematic  instruction.  Ck>rrespondence  work  remains  as  the  chief  means 
available  for  carrying  on  organized  instruction  for  adults  engaged  in  business. 
The  first  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  comes  to  the  student  at  his  home, 
office,  or  factory,  through  the  mails  and  at  his  convenience.  The  work  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  textbooks,  lesson  assignments,  examination  papers,  and 
problems.  The  student  sends  in  his  written  work  to  his  instructor,  who  criti- 
cizes it,  grades  it,  and  returns  it  with  such  comment  and  suggestion  as  may  be 
needed.  In  this  way  the  student  goes  through  the  subject  in  orderly  fashion, 
mastering  each  lesson  as  he  goes  and  consulting  his  instructor  by  correspondence 
if  serious  difficulties  arise. 

The  number  of  colleges  and  universities  having  correspondence  departments 
is  only  32  In  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
is  approximately  20,000,  including  the  large  number  taking  agricultural  work. 
The  number  of  students  thus  engaged  in  studying  business  subjects  is  certainly 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  enrolled — a  mere  handful  of  all 
those  in  business  who  could  profitably  be  supplementing  their  personal  work 
and  experience  by  this  broader  knowledge  of  others. 

The  universities,  furthermore,  are  not  the  only  sources  of  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical value  to  the  business  world  by  any  means.  But  our  State  and  Federal 
Governments  go  to  great  expense  to  collect  information  about  business  and  use- 
ful for  business  which,  nevertheless,  is  but  little  used.  The  distribution  ol 
knowledge  is  as  great  ft  9QSM  bb4  economic  need  as  is  the  discovery  of  new 
Xmtlift. 
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The  demand  for  practical  bmlnefls  training  and  the  Inability  of  the  estalv 
lished  educational  Institutions  to  supply  it  ha^e  led  to  the  founding,  durigg  tbe. 
last  few  years,  of  a  considerable  number  of  schools  operating  on  a  oommerctal 
basis  and  endeavoring  to  supply  the  want.  There  are  possibly  over  100  sudi 
schools  in  existence  today.  Most  of  them  are  poorly  organized  and  poorly  con- 
ducted and  have  but  a  limited  enrollment 

The  reputable  correspondence  schools  use  unlvomity  extension  methods  in 
supplying,  at  a  relatively  small  cost,  practical  training  of  a  vocational  character 
1o  all  adults  who  desire  to  learn  something  worth  while,  wherever  they  may  live 
and  whatever  their  previous  education.  Over  900  different  subjects,  including 
the  mechanical  trades,  professions,  arts,  sciences,  languages,  and  business  8ttl>- 
jects,  are  being  successfully  taught  to-day  by  the  correspondence  schools.  Their 
text  material,  lessons,  quizzes,  examinations,  and  practical  problems  are  often 
prepared  with  great  care  and  at  great  expense  by  business  and  professional 
authorities  of  the  highest  rank.  Such  material  Is  characterized  by  clearness, 
simplicity,  directness,  and  comprehensiveness.  In  the  high-grade  correspondence 
schtKjl  the  instruction  staff  likewise  is  made  up  of  well-trained  specialists.  Tbe 
pedagogy  of  correspondence  study  is  absolutely  sound.  The  student  takes  the 
training  along  with  his  daily  work  at  the  very  time  when  he  needs  it  most, 
thus  happily  combining  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  subject  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  moreover,  that  the  modern  extension  university  confines  its  work 
exclusively  to  formal  Instruction.  In  addition  to  such  work  it  renders  a  highly 
useful  service  through  its  consulting  department  It  collects  data  upon  current 
topics  and  developments  in  Its  various  fields  of  instruction.  Such  an  institution 
thus  becomes  a  veritable  clearing  house  for  business  information.  The  corre- 
spondence schools  are  distinguished  from  extension  divisions  of  the  resident 
universities  primarily  by  being  private  enterprises.  They  are  conducted  to 
make  a  profit  by  rendering  a  service  worthy  of  the  fees  charged  and  in  response 
to  a  demand  for  something  which  the  other  educational  agencies  do  not  supply. 
Systematic  extension  study  gives  a  man  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
rounded-out  knowledge  of  the  policies  and  principles  that  make  for  business 
success  than  can  be  obtained  from  personal  experience  alone  or  from  any 
'*  hit-or-miss  *'  system  of  unorganized  reading.  Systematic,  organized  business 
knowledge  makes  a  salesman  out  of  a  clerk,  a  merchant  out  of  a  storekeeper,  a 
producer  out  of  a  credit  man,  and  a  business  general  out  of  a  manager.  That 
it  pays  goes  without  saying.  American  industry  has  advanced  in  cliaracter  and 
efficiency  because  correspondence  schools,  though  only  in  their  infancy,  have 
developed  the  study  habit  In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  tlirough- 
out  the  country.  University  extension  work  is  truly  one  of  the  biggest  ideas  in 
modern  education  and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  plans  for  promoting  the  efficiency 
of  adult  workers  in  all  lines  of  industry.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  in 
carrying  on  such  work  the  La  Salle  Extension  University,  with  nearly  30,000 
student  subscribers,  and  other  such  institutions  are  rendering  to  the  business 
men  of  the  country,  and  thus  to  the  cause  of  general  education  and  efficiency,  a 
distinctly  valuable  service. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE. 

By  Joseph  French  Johnson. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  is  not  a  correspondence  school  It  gives 
;k>  diploma  and  no  certificate.  Appealing  to  men  of  a  mature  type,  it  was 
necessary  to  develop  the  work  along  lines  distinctly  different  from  anything 
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ever  tried  before.  In  the  main,  such  men  fall  into  two  groups:  First,  those 
who  are  already  executives  or  in  semiexecutive  positions,  or  those  who  have 
the  education  to  be  in  line  for  such  a  position;  and,  second,  men  holding 
highly  specialized  positions  who  should  be  in  line  for  work  of  a  more  general 
character.  Among  the  latter  are  mainly  technical'  men,  specialty  salesmen, 
and  the  like. 

Since  the  institute  was  organized,  there  have  been  enrolled  about  35,000 
active,  ambitious,  energetic  men.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  age 
of  a  subscriber  is  about  32  years,  and  the  average  salary  about  $2,650.  A  large 
percentage  are  college  graduates,  though  a  college  training  is  not  an  indis- 
pensable qualification. 

In  planning  the  material  of  the  course,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  there  are  really  only  four  fundamental  activities  in  every  business — ^pro- 
ducing, marketing,  financing,  and  accounting,  '^e  principles  underlying  these 
activities  are  fundamental  and  apply  in  all  lines  of  business. 

The  institute  provides  for  its  subscribers  a  reading  course  paralleling  a 
university  school  of  commerce  course,  under  the  guidance  of  an  active  staff 
of  business  n^n  and  professional  teachers.  It  also  supplies,  in  the  form  of 
printed  talks,  lectures,  and  problems,  as  nearly  as  possible  instruction  similar  to 
that  given  in  college  classrooms.  Furthermore,  it  offers  the  free  services  of  its 
staff  in  the  reviewing  of  problems  and  in  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as 
the  subscribers  themselves  seek  light  upon. 

The  text  volumes  form  the  backbone  of  the  course.  They  bring  to  the  reader 
a  survey  of  business  principles  from  the  executive's  point  of  view.  But  they 
are  not  the  whole  of  a  college  or  of  a  nonresident  reading  course.  If  we  are 
to  follow  pedagogical  methods  developed  in  resident  work,  we  need  to  get 
something  to  take  the  place- of  the  instructor.  Now,  what  are  the  instructor's 
functions?  First  of  all,  in  assigning  reading  on  a  topic  he  gives  an  informal 
talk  on  it.  Next  he  takes'  up  some  special  point  and  elaborates  on  it.  At  the 
end  of  each  session,  through  quizzes  and  examinations,  he  tests  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  subject  and  his  ability  to  use  his  knowledge  in  the 
solution  of  definite,  problems.  Finally,  he  stands  ready  to  assist  the  young 
man  in  case  he  has  trouble  in  getting  things  clear  in  his  mind.  In  planning 
the  modern  business  course  and  service  we  arranged  for  a  staff  to  do  these 
very  things  in  connection  with  the  subscriber's  reading  of  the  textbooks  of  the 
course.  Every  fortnight  for  two  years  the  subscriber  receives  by  mail  a  group 
of  pamphlets  consisting  of  the  talk,  and  either  a  lecture  or  a  problem.  The 
mere  receipt  of  the  material  serves  as  a  stipaulus  to  regular  and  systematic 
reading. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  OF  PHILADELPHIA* 

By  W.  P.  Wilson. 

The  first  two  great  international  commercial  congresses  held  in  the  United 
States  were  organized  and  conducted  by  the  Commercial  Museum  of  Philadel- 
phia. To  the  first,  in  1897,  were  invited,  through  the  State  Department,  delegates 
only  from  the  Latin-American  nations.  All  of  these  countries  were  represented 
by  51  delegates.  To  the  second,  in  1809,  all  commercial  countries  were  invited 
through  the  State  Department,  and  delegates  to  the  number  of  300  responded 
from  every  leading  nation  of  the  world. 

Two  lines  of  educational  work  have  been  inaugurated  and  strenuously  carried 
out  by  the  Commercial  Museum:  The  first,  a  loreign  trade  bureau,  has  ardu* 
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ously  labored  to  conTlnce  the  manufacturer  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  occupying 
some  of  the  foreign  fields  of  trade  before  they  were  possessed  by  other  countries. 
This  work  has  been  poshed  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  with  all  lines 
of  manufacturers  whose  products  could  find  normal  sale  In  any  locality  abroad. 
This  foreign  trade  bureau  furnishes  the  manufacturer  with  all  necessary  data 
on  the  requirements  and  opportunities  of  foreign  markets  and  on  tariffs  existing 
in  different  ports  of  entry ;  on  trade-marks  and  patent  laws,  consular  relations, 
shipping  routes  and  rates,  and  similar  information  relating  to  the  invoicing  and 
transportation  of  goods  for  foreign  countries ;  methods  of  payment  and  granting 
of  credits ;  competition  to  be  met  in  foreign  markets,  and  names  of  reliable  busi- 
ness houses  throughout  the  world.  The  bureau  has  a  list  of  more  than  375,000 
foreign  firms,  with  Information  regarding  their  lines  of  business  and  importance 
in  the  trade.  It  conducts  a  free  reference  library  of  commerce  and  travel,  with 
over  78,000  volumes,  containing  over  400  foreign  stnd  domestic  directories,  both 
city  and  trade,  official  bulletins  of  every  country  publishing  them,  consular 
reports  from  all  countries  which  issue  them,  750  of  the  leading  magazines,  trade 
Journals,  and  dailies,  of  which  over  one-half  are  from  foreign  countries.  This 
library,  with  its  very  complete  list  of  foreign  documents.  Is  used  by  a  large  corps 
of  assistants  for  the  direct  benefit  of  exporting  firms,  and  to  give  them  the 
needed  help  they  require.  This  work  la  done  for  any  manufacturer  at  actual 
cost  of  investigation  and  compilation. 

The  second  line  of  educational  work  done  by  the  Commercial  Museum  is  for 
the  schools  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
work  includes  the  following:  (a)  A  qpecial  s^ies  of  lectures  in  the  museum  to 
classes  from  the  schools  and  colleges  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  These  lec- 
tures cover  subjects  of  geographic,  commercial,  and  industrial  Importance  and 
are  adapted  to  scholars  of  all  ages  fi*om  the  fourth  grade  up.  Classes  come  to 
the  museum  by  special  appointment  to  hear  these  lectures,  which  are  illustrated 
by  colored  lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures.  At  the  close  of  every  lecture  the 
pupils,  under  the  direction  of  experienced  museum  guides,  study  the  exhibits 
which  Illustrate  the  subject  of  the  lecture.  These  lectures  bring  more  than 
85,000  pupils  to  the  museum  every  year  and  make  the  collections  a  great  labora- 
tory for  the  study  of  geography  and  commerce,  (b)  The  loan,  free  of  cost  to 
public  school  teachers  in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  of  sets  of  colored  slides, 
accompanied  by  lantern,  screen,  and  typewritten  lectures,  covering  the  same 
field  of  geography,  commerce,  and  industry.  These  sets  of  slides  have  now  a 
very  wide  circulation,  especially  among  the  rural  schools,  and  every  year  reach 
tens  of  thousands  of  pupils  In  all  sections  of  the  State.  During  the  past  year, 
75,000  children  from  the  State  public  schools  attended  the  lectures,  (c)  The 
distribution,  free  of  cost  to  public  schools  in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  of  large 
collections  of  specimens  to  aid  teachers  in  geographic  and  commercial  instruc- 
tion. These  collections  are  not  loaned,  but  remain  permanently  in  the  schools  to 
which  they  are  sent.  They  include  the  principal  articles  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  world's  commerce  and  represent  the  chief  industries  of  mankind. 
The  specimens  are  arranged  to  show  the  important  raw  materials  and  stages 
through  which  they  pass  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Thousands  of  these 
collections  have  gone  to  schools  in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  within  the  past  few 
years.  They  are  distributed  under  an  appropriation  made  by  the  State  for  this 
purpose. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  F.  G.  SCHWEDTMAN. 

The  similarity  of  situation,  political  organization,  and  other  characteristics  of 
tlie  American  nations  makes  commercial  education,  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  continent,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  members  of  this 
congress. 

The  National  City  Bank  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  fostering  com* 
mercial  education,  coordinating  theory  and  practice.  The  enactment  of  the 
recent  Federal  reserve  act  has  enabled  the  National  City  Bank  to  extend  its 
activities  to  the  rest  of  the  continent  One  of  the  vice  presidents,  Mr.  William 
S.  Kies,  together  with  a  large  corps  of  trained  commercial  experts,  has  de- 
voted more  than  a  year  and  a  half  to  the  development  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  United  States  and  South  America.  These  educa- 
tional efforts  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(a)  The  sending  of  experts  to  the  various  Central  and  South  American 
countries  to  make  careful  observations  at  the  different  trade  centers ;  ( b)  the 
keeping  of  this  information  up  to  date  by  commercial  attaches  named  by  the 
National  City  Bank  at  each  of  its  branch  banks,  at  present  established  in  six 
La  tin- American  countries;  (c)  special  systems  of  acceptances  and  dollar 
credits;  (d)  propaganda  as  to  the  importance  of  international  trade  in  general 
with  special  reference  to  the  South  American  trade;  (e)  publication  of  the 
special  magazine  known  as  The  Americas ;  (/)  special  classes  for  the  training 
of  additional  foreign  banking  and  trade  experts;  (g)  an  employment  office 
maintained  where  men  suited  for  foreign  commerce  and  those  requiring  such 
men  are  brought  together;  (h)  the  foreign-trade  department  renders  aid  and 
gives  advice  to  all  interested  in  foreign-trade  matters;  (i)  the  compilation  of 
the  most  important  facts  relating  to  international  trade  and  credit  and  which 
bear  on  South  America — ^these  are  furnished  free  to  both  customers  and  non- 
customers  of  the  bank. 

In  this  work  the  bank  has  been  inspired  not  only  by  commercial,  but  by 
patriotic  reasons  as  well,  due  to  the  attitude  to  be  assumed  in  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  by  reason  of  the  present  Eu- 
ropean war,  which  is  now  converting  the  United  States  into  the  financial  center 
of  the  world  and  the  chief  consumer  of  Latin-American  products.  The  United 
States  should  be  ready  to  do  Its  part  In  supplying  the  necessary  capital  for  the 
development  of  South  America.  To  this  end  are  directed  the  efforts  of  the 
National  City  Bank  which  Is  laboring  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  continent,  having  ever  in  mind  a  unanimity  of  purpose 
in  attaining  the  aims  desired  by  alL 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CORPORATION  SCHOOLS. 

By  Lee  Galloway. 

As  we  have  reached  the  commercial  era  which  is  permeated  with  the  spirit 
of  public  service,  commercial  education  is  now  given  a  place  not  only  in  the 
schools  and  colleges,  but  In  the  workday  program  of  the  business  corporation 
itself.  The  corporation  is  asssuming  its  share  of  responsibility  by  preparing  its 
employees  to  do  their  work  more  efficiently,  not  only  because  it  means  profit  to 
them,  but  because  they  are  becoming  public-spirited  enough  to  realize  that 
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training  is  the  right  of  the  adult  indfyidnal.  The  corporation  school  is  partica* 
larly  well  qualified  to  do  this  because  there  is  a  chance  for  actual  experience 
in  connection  with  the  schooling  and  the  opportunity  to  interpret  abstract 
things  in  the  light  of  concrete  experience. 

Commercial  education  as  given  by  corporation  schools  is  classified  as  fol- 
lows:  (1)  Salesmanship;  (2)  general  office,  including  accountancy.  The  stu- 
dents are  mostly  adults.  Therefore  adult  psychology  and  methods  of  teaching 
to  appeal  to  the  adult  only  will  apply.  No  matter  how  much  personal  hygiene, 
etc.,  is  taught,  this  will  not  train  the  mind  to  do  some  particular  thing  well. 

Classification  of  salesmanship  courses  includes:  (1)  Knowledge  of  the  prod- 
uct and  competitor*s  product;  (2)  personal  methods  of  selling;  (3)  business 
policies;  (4)  business  English;  (5)  advertising  methods ;  (6)  market  distribu- 
tion; (7)  economics;  and  (8)  organization  and  management. 

The  study  of  the  product  constitutes  the  only  topic  of  many  salesmanship 
courses.  It  Is  the  chief  thing  in  some  businesses.  It  is  intricate  or  not  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  product  An  illustration  of  teaching  the  product  may 
be  seen  in  the  method  of  the  Norton  Grinding  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  The 
length  of  time  for  this  study,  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  teachers,  etc,  are 
considered  in  the  writer's  paper. 

The  change  from  the  policy  of  caveat  emptor  to  the  "  public-be-pleased " 
point  of  view  makes  the  course  in  personal  selling  very  important  The  courses 
included  under  this  are:  (1)  The  selling  process  proper;  (2)  the  study  of  the 
prospect;  (3)  psychology  of  gaining  attention  and  interest;  (4)  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  goods;  (5)  essential  qualifications  of  the  salesman;  and  (6)  ethics 
of  business. 

The  teaching  of  personal  salesmanship  was  begun  20  years  ago  by  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  It  was  crude  in  method,  but  has  developed  into 
quite  comprehensive  courses. 

Business  policy  must  be  taught  to  arouse  interest  in  the  company  and  its 
merchandise.  It  is  necessary,  too,  to  reflect  this  policy  of  the  firm  by  the 
proper  demeanor  of  its  representatives.  The  slogan  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Co.  and  the  Larkin  Co.,  as  well  as  the  more  comprehensive  method  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Co.,  are  given  by  way  of  illustration. 

The  study  of  business  English  is  necessary  in  these  commercial  courses  in 
order  that  the  company  may  be  represented  accurately  and  pleasingly.  Illus- 
trations from  the  manual  of  the  Larkin  Co.  are  given  to  show  one  method  of 
teaching  this.  Advertising  and  market  distribution  have  not  yet  been  taught 
systematically  in  cori>oration  schools,  although  they  are  important  subjects. 
Elementary  economics  deserves  a  place.  An  illustration  of  how  it  may  be 
taught  is  given  from  the  Groodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.*8  schooL  Organization 
and  management  are  taught  in  very  few  schools. 

The  new  movement  in  department-store  education  is  accomplishing  valuable 
results.  There  are  about  50,000  sales  people  in  New  Tork  City  alone.  The 
policy  of  the  store  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  to  be  inculcated,  so  as  to  get 
the  interest  of  the  individual  aroused.  Then  followed  the  teaching  of  the 
store  system,  the  care  and  arrangement  of  stock,  the  technique  of  selling,  and 
finally  the  study  of  merchandise  or  knowledge  of  the  goods,  and  business 
English.  The  Department  Store  Education  Association  in  New  York  aims 
to  study  the  methods  and  conditions  of  department-store  employment  and  to 
develop  salesmanship  to  the  basis  of  a  skilled  occupation  and  give  it  a  profes- 
sional standard.  An  experimental  school  was  held  at  Lord  &  Taylor's,  and 
one  is  now  conducted  at  Stem  Bros,  under  the  supervision  of  an  educational 
director.    The  association  is  also  trying  to  coordinate  their  work  with  that 
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of  the  public  schools.  In  Boston,  at  the  Union  School,  saleswomen  attend 
classes  in  salesmanship. 

The  necessity  of  office-work  schools  and  the  method  of  teaching  office  routine 
are  explained  by  the  writer,  and  figures  aise  given  to  show  that  the  office  school 
is  a  profitable  investment. 

In  order  to  economize  effort  and  expense,  the  National  Commercial  Gas 
Association  is  standardizing  commercial  courses  for  the  men  in  the  gas  business. 
The  distinctive  features  of  such  courses  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  gas  com- 
pany is  a  public  utility  organization,  and  the  idea  of  service  predominates 
throughout  the  course.  During  the  first  two  years  only  salesmanship  and 
organization  were  dealt  with;  during  the  third  year  the  knowledge  of  the 
product,  i.  e.,  the  utilization  of  gas  appliances  was  taught,  and  now  a  three 
years'  course  Is  being  organized  embracing  more  general  subjects.  The 
National  Electric  Light  Association  is  beginning  a  similar  correspondence 
course. 

In  order  to  Interchange  Ideas  concerning  corporation  schools,  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools  was  organized  by  a  number  of  Interested 
companies.    The  work  and  problems  of  this  association  are  described. 
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3UREAU  OF  COMMERCIAL  ECONOMICS. 

By  Francis  Hoixet. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics  Is  an  Institution  which  shows  by  the 
graphic  method  of  motion  pictures  how  things  in  common  use  are  made  and 
produced,  and  from  what  sources  the  raw  material  is  obtained,  and  under  what 
conditions  labor  Is  called  upon  to  serve  in  their  production.  It  is  an  institution 
that  has  been  organized  under  the  general  educational  law;  It  has  no  capital 
stock;  It  Is  not  operated  for  profit,  and  has  been  affiliated  with  106  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  country.  Including  nearly  all  of  our  State  uni- 
versities. It  shows,  for  Instance,  In  motion  pictures,  sheep  ranging  on  the  foot- 
hills and  on  the  plains  In  both  America  and  Australia.  It  shows  the  care  and 
protection  of  these  sheep,  the  treatment  for  disease,  the  dipping  and  washing 
and  shearing,  and  then  It  follows  the  bale  of  wool  to  the  making  of  cloth  and 
clothing  of  every  description.  It  shows  the  taking  of  the  hides  and  the  various 
processes  of  tanning,  the  old  method  and  the  new,  and  the  making  of  shoes 
and  gloves.   The  films  then  recur  to  the  flesh  of  the  animal  and  show.  In  motion 
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pictures,  furnished  by  the  great  packing  houses,  the  various  processes  of  making 
it  fit  for  the  table,  and  the  final  disposition  of  the  by-products.  The  cattle  and 
hog  industry  is  treated  likewise. 

The  films  show  the  making  of  glassware,  pottery  and  china,  mining,  making 
of  all  classes  of  garments,  raising  of  rice  and  sugar  cane,  making  of  silverware, 
canned  goods,  cutting  of  timber,  and  making  of  wood  pulp  and  paper,  the  har- 
vesting of  hemp,  and  the  making  of  cordage,  lace,  carpets,  rugs,  oilcloth,  and 
linoleum.  The  films  of  the  bureau  depict  the  making  of  all  classes  of  electrical 
equipment,  turpentine  and  creosote,  antitoxins  and  vaccines,  and  various  types 
of  drugs  and  medicines.  The  films  of  the  bureau  include  a  series  showing  the 
actiori  and  reaction  in  chemistry — analytical,  industrial,  and  commercial — in 
the  making  and  production  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  dyestofliB,  and  the  like, 
and  also  a  complete  series  in  road  building.  The  silk  industry  is  clearly  shown. 
The  films  depict  the  making  of  the  felt  hat,  show  the  making  of  varnish  and 
buttons,  the  gathering  of  rubber  and  the  making  of  pens  and  tires,  the  pumping 
of  oil  and  its  treatment,  transportation,  and  uses ;  the  engraving  and  printing 
of  bonds  and  securities,  and  the  surveying  and  construction  of  railways  and 
railway  equipment ;  the  printing  and  binding  of  books  and  magazines,  and  the 
manufacture  and  uses  of  fiber  of  all  types;  the  production  of  roofing  material 
from  old  rags  and  the  operation  of  machinery  in  our  city  laundries ;  the  care 
with  which  milk  is  obtained  from  the  modern  dairy,  and  the  sterilisation  and 
pasteurization  of  it  as  a  protection  to  the  public  health  and  the  production  of 
canned  milk  and  other  products  of  the  dairy,  including  the  creameries. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  films  which  the  bureau  has  in  circulation,  there 
is  a  large  number  in  the  series  of  travelogues.  These  travelogues  show  all 
of  the  transcontinental  lines  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Mexican  border. 
In  our  collection  which  is  being  made  for  us  now  by  the  Canadian  Ctovernment 
we  will  be  able  to  show  the  seal  and  fur  industries  along  the  Arctic,  and  the 
apple  industry  of  the  Province  of  Ontario ;  and  we  are  in  receipt  of  all  of  the 
films  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  which  have  been  intrusted  to  us  for  use 
in  our  crusade  for  public  instruction.  The  bureau  has  also  the  films  of  the  Re- 
public of  Bolivia,  and  will  shortly  have  those  from  Argentina,  showing  the 
trans-Andean  lines  and  all  of  the  activities  in  stock  raising  in  the  great  pampas 
of  Argentina. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  given  in  the  various  State  universities,  with 
appropriations  provided  by  the  legislature  of  the  several  States,  to  encourage 
extension  work,  and  in  many  instances,  in  missions  and  other  organizations 
which  may  be  benefited  by  their  display.  The  work  of  the  bureau  is  also 
carried  on  before  the  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  commercial 
bodies,  and  fraternal  organizations,  and  in  the  summer  time  they  are  given  in 
the  parks  and  playgrounds  of  the  various  cities.  No  film  is  shown  for  money. 
If  it  is  clearly  educational,  divested  of  all  advertising,  and  shows  a  process,  it 
will  be  displayed  free  of  expense  to  the  producer.  It,  however,  carries  a 
credit  line,  simply  giving  the  name  of  the  donor.  No  film  is  shown  where  any 
admission  charge  is  made  to  the  public  The  work  of  the  bureau  is  perpetuated 
through  the  election  of  its  directing  offices  by  an  advisory  council  composed  of 
college  presidents  and  men  of  international  distinction  in  science  and  letters. 
The  bureau  is  maintained  through  contributions  and  annuities.  Contributions 
are  invariably  voluntary,  and  no  one  is  authorized  to  solicit  the  same.  The 
surplus  funds  of  the  bureau  will  be  used  in  the  production  of  welfare  films, 
first  aid  to  the  injured.  Including  the  resuscitation  of  the  drowning  and  the 
emergency  methods  of  rescue  of  imprisoned  miners,  and  the  awakening  and 
development  of  civic  pride  and  patriotic  American  citizenship^ 
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TENTH  SESSION. 

The  tenth  and  concluding  session  of  this  subsection  was  held 
jointly  with  the  several  subsections  of  Section  IV,  Education,  meet- 
ing at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Friday  afternoon,  January  7,  1916, 
at  2.30  o'clock.  Sr.  Jos6  Marfa  G41vez,  of  the  University  of  Chile, 
presided.  At  this  joint  session  the  following  Pan  American  theme 
was  discussed  in  conference : 

How  can  a  nation  prepare  in  the  most  effective  manner  its  young  men  for  a 
liusihess  career  that  is  to  he  pursued  at  h4}me  or  in  a  foreign  country? 

(a)  In  schools  that  are  a  part  of  the  public  scJiool  system, 

{b)  In  schools  of  private  endowment. 

(o)  In  special  business  schools  of  private  oumership. 
Outline  a  course  of^study  that  loiU  best  prepare  young  men  to  engage  in  such  a 
business  career.  Each  suggested  outline  should  consider  not  only  the  char- 
acter of  the  educational  system  of  the  country  for  which  the  course  of  study  is 
intended,  but  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  a  uniform  course  of 
business  education  for  all  Pan-American  countries. 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  papers  presented  by  the.  Latin- 
American  contributors: 

Francisco  Abata  Bennett,  Director  of  the  Gommercial  Institute  of  Val- 
paraiso, Chile. — Aa  a  general  rule  all  extensive  commercial  undertakings  in 
Latin-America  are  carried  on  by  foreigners.  Ck>mmercial  education  in  these 
Republics  takes  cognizance  of  this  fact,  therefore.  The  Chilean  youth,  for 
example,  who  wishes  to  succeed  in  the  commercial  world  seeks  a  position  with 
some  English,  American,  French,  German,  or  Italian  firm.  To  be  admitted  into 
a  foreign  house,  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages  is  necessary,  particularly 
English.  For  some  time  past  aspirants  for  a  commercial  career  have  prepared 
themselves  in  English  private  training  schools,  but  since  it  was  noted  that 
they  had  to  compete  with  the  foreign  employees  of  these  same  houses,  even 
more  preparation  has  been  deemed  necessary. 

Thei^  was  formerly  a  common  belief  that  a  merchant  was  born  not  made, 
that  a  merchant  by  vocation  knew  certain  things  without  being  taught  Aside 
from  the  profession  of  a  merchant,  there  were  certain  trades  which  might 
be  studied,  e.  g.,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  etc.  For  this  purpose, 
then,  Instead  of  commercial  Institutions  there  were  separate  courses  given  in 
these  branches.  The  American  business  colleges  have  flourished  everywhere, 
offering  usually  at  a  high  price  rapid  courses  in  these  branches  and  guarantee- 
ing lucrative  employment  on  completing  the  course.  We  now  no  longer  believe 
that  a  merchant  is  specially  gifted,  but  that  a  normal  man  with  appropriate 
training  can  develop  particular  skill  and  achieve  satisfactory  results  in  any 
sphere  of  activity.  All  now  recognize  that  the  quality  is  more  important  than 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Everywhere  we  are  endeavoring  to  improve 
public  education,  and  to  give  to  our  citizens  the  best  possible  training  for  their 
own  well-being,  and  with  it  that  of  the  nation.  Modern  means  of  locomotion 
have  erased  distance,  uniting  the  globe  in  one  market.  The  example  of  the 
merchant,  chief  agent  of  the  circulation  of  the  world's  wealth,  reflects  better 
than  anything  else  the  transformation  in  commercial  teaching. 

The  productive  power  of  the  British  Empire,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy  has  reached  such  a  stage  that  the  world 
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has  been  alarmed  at  the  specter  of  over-produetion ;  and  one  nation,  Germany, 
has  proclaimed  the  necessity  for  preparing  her  merchants  especially  for  this 
congestion,  opening  with  intelligence  and  perseverance  those  markets  which 
show  possibilities  of  success.  Even  those  merchants,  trained  in  established 
traditions,  have  noted  the  effects  of  this  sytematic  preparation  and  have  made 
ready  to  arm  themselves  for  the  economic  struggle.  The  merchants  of  Latin 
America  have  had  a  different  problem  to  face  from  those  of  EiUrope  and  the 
United  States,  as  these  Republics  are  producers  of  raw  materials,  food  stuffs, 
or  only  partly  manufactured  supplies.  The  Latin  tendency,  inherited  from 
Spain,  which  tends  toward  the  literary  professions,  makes  even  more  vital  the 
necessity'  for  a  change  in  public  instruction.  In  the  university,  instead  of 
studying  only  a  political  economy  based  upon  foreign  books  suggested  by  obser- 
vations of  other  social  conditions,  one  should  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  his 
own  liatlonal  conditions..  In  general  Latin  America  lacks  opportunities  for  a 
common  study  of  her  interests  and  ideals.  It  has  common  problems,  yet  each 
part  seeks  solutions  for  its  own  difficulties  without  waiting,  as  it  should,  for 
the  results  obtained  by  others  facing  the  same  conditions.  In  the  educational 
field  the  problems  differ  substantially  from  those  which  confront  the  United 
States.  British  tradition  is  very  different  from  Iberian.  English  democratic 
customs  are  not  like  those  which  have  been  acquired  through  the  inherent 
absolute  monarchical  system  of  Spanish  origins.  -  Latin  Americans  should  en> 
deavor  to  create,  like  the  States  of  Germany  and  of  the  United  States,  economic 
relations  which  would  permit  them,  facing  common  necessities  and  recognizing 
their  own  peculiar  problems,  to  establish  satisfactory  and  mutually  advanta- 
geous customs — and  trade  relations  in  general. 

South  America  has  been  colonized  upon  the  coasts  and  that  is  why  there 
still  exists  in  the  center  an  immense  unpopulated  area.  It  lacks  the  railroad 
systems  which  bind  together  the  States  of  tiie  United  States,  a  lack  which  the 
rivers  do  not  supply.  The  creation  of  a  Latin-American  commercial  university 
would  accomplish  more  than  anything  else  to  join  the  Latin-American  Republics 
in  bonds  of  confraternity  and  common  welfare.  For  secondary  commercial 
education  each  State  can  provide  for  itself,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  university, 
it  seems  that  no  one  of  the  Republics  separately  can  establish  it ;  and  all  need 
it.  Commerce  is  a  bond  of  union.  The  Latin-American  countries  are  in  the 
matter  of  economic  development  more  or  less  on  the  same  plane.  They  are 
not,  generally  speaking,  competitors  of  each  other.  Europe  and  the  United 
States  are  the  great  supply  markets  for  all  of  them.  They  appreciate  the  bene- 
fits of  this  foreign  commerce  and  of  foreign  capital,  but  at  the  same  time  believe 
that  each  country  should  prepare  itself  to  develop  its  own  resources.  The 
United  States  and  Europe  are  for  them  on  the  same  plane  commercially.  The 
Latin  Americans  need,  therefore,  to  study  their  own  interests  from  their  point 
of  view  as  producers  of  raw  materials.  A  commercial  university  should  look 
chiefly  toward  economic  studies  which  should  not  be  mere  abstractions,  but 
should  furnish  the  opportunity  for  research  work  In  economics  applied  to  the 
various  countries  in  Latin  America.  Two  plans  are  proposed  for  the  secondary 
phase  of  commercial  education :  (1)  To  prepare  the  future  merchant  in  a  school 
of  general  character  and  then  send  him  for  his  special  training  to  schools 
where  he  may  study  stenography,  typewriting  and  office  practice,  bookkeeping, 
accounting,  exchange,  banking,  customs,  and  fiscal  matters;  (2)  to  send  him 
direct  to  special  schools  of  conunerce  at  any  early  age  for  his  commercial  train- 
ing. His  training  should  be  here  both  general  and  special.  This  plan  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Chilean  Government.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  Instituto  Comer- 
cial  of  Valparaiso  for  secondary  commercial  training  seems  most  acceptable. 
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With  Bnglish  as  the  basic  modem  language,  thoroughly  taught  and  acquired, 
the  young  "Junior**  in  commerce,  on  finishing  this  school  at  15  or  16,  has 
through  his  skill  in  rapid  and  accurate  figuring  in  simple  commercial  practices 
a  ^eat  advantage  over  the  clerks  carried  from  England  for  this  purpose  and 
shows  great  adaptability  in  his  development  from  a  mere  clerk  to  a  subordinate 
independent'  executive  position.  The  course  of  study  in  the  institute  of  Valpa- 
raiso offers  also  history,  particularly  of  Chile,  the  elements  of  modern  law, 
customs  and  exchange,  German,  and  hygiene. 

Sb.  a.  Aubert,  Leon,  Nicaragua:  A  commercial  career  must  be  the  outcome 
and  part  of  some  system  of  general  and  industrial  training  where  young  men 
may  acquire  not  only  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  necessary  to  any  determined 
and  si)ecial  calling,  but  a  mastery  of  those  elements  which  must  perforce  estab- 
lish an  unmistakable  superiority  and  advantage  of  what  may  very  properly  be 
called  **  skilled  training  *'  over  and  above  the  more  common  and  ordinary  form 
of  "  unskilled  labor.**  Technical  training  is  of  great  advantage  whenever  a 
classification  of  service  exists.  Such  a  classification  exists  whenever  individual 
efforts  are  considered  as  mechanical  and  administratve.  The  first  refers  to 
unskilled  and  rudimentary  labor  and  the  second  to  that  product  of  ability  and 
knowledge  due  to  skillful  and  adequate  training  for  managerial  and  adminis- 
trative employments,  and  obtained  and  acquired  in  competent  and  well-estab- 
lished centers  of  education.  The  different  callings  require  different  degrees  of 
skill.  A  clerk  behind  a  counter,  an  accountant  in  his  office,  a  manager  of  a 
concern,  a  carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  mason  furnish  examples  of  this,  but 
the  economic  results  of  these  degrees  of  skill  depend  evidently  on  efficiency  and 
proper  training. 

The  value  of  technical  education  can  not  be  overestimated.  It  is  invaluable 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  becomes  a  sort  of  propelling  force  toward 
the  advancement  and  progress  of  any  civilized  country  and  State.  In  the 
business  world  this  want  of  skilled  training  4s  keenly  felt.  Governments  and 
municipalities  have,  further,  to  face  a  series  of  perplexing  economic  and  ad- 
ministrative problems  of  organization  and  management  in  which  the  counsel, 
advice,  experience,  activity,  and  labor  of  the  trained  expert  offer  Incalculable 
service.  Efficiency  is  demonstrated  to-day  as  never  before.  A  well-known  writer 
recently  said:  "The  average  young  man  of  to-day  without  a  trained  mind 
equipped  with  a  previously  acquired  foundation  of  facts  is  not,  in  the  narrow 
place  to  which  the  division  of  labor  assigns  him,  in  a  position  to  grasp  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  this  bxislness.** 

A  uniform  course  of  commercial  Instruction  for  all  the  countries  of  the 
American  Ck)ntinent  may  be  established  for  the  different  kinds  of  schools 
enumerated  in  the  writer*s  paper  as  sections  A,  B,  and  O  under  the  following 
curriculum,  which  may  conveniently  be  divided  in  a  full  course  of  three  years, 
and  for  young  men  who  have  been  previously  prepared  or  who  may  have  ac- 
quired b^orehand  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's  or  the  benefits  of  a  high-grade 
school:  Grammar,  arithmetic,  languages,  geography,  accounting,  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  typewriting,  economics,  customhouse  laws,  port  regulations,  com- 
mercial law,  shipping  and  transportation,  correspondence,  and  history.  Each 
subject  should  be  so  presented  as  to  afford  the  necessary  scope  and  extension 
which  will  secure  the  desired  end. 

Sb.  M.  Dellet,  Director  School  of  Commerce,  Caracas,  Venezuela. — ^The  pros- 
perity of  a  country  and  the  peace  of  the  world  are  due  to  commerce  and  to  Its 
instrument,  credit    Adequate  educational  preparation  for  commerce  is  highly 
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necessary.    Latin  America,  owing  to  its  natural  resoaroes  and  proximity  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  should  begin  immediately  this  educational  preparation. 

Diversified  business  and  division  of  labor  bave  made  it  impossible  to  train 
young  men  by  the  older  system  of  apprenticeship.  The  German  modification  of 
this  system,  through  compulsory  supplementary  school  instruction,  is  the  modem 
and  successful  type.  The  subjects  usually  taught  in  the  school-apprentice 
course  of  three  years  are  accounting,  commercial  arithmetic,  business  corre- 
spondence, commercial  law,  economic  geography,  and  one  foreign  language.  Ger- 
many has  650  of  these  schools;  Switzerland,  110;  and  Bhigland  has  250,000 
pupils  enrolled  in  6,000  classes. 

A.  course  of  instruction  In  a  school  of  commerce  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
young  men  engaged  in  the  practice  of  commerce  to-day,  as  the  special  character 
of  work  he  has  to  do  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  correlate  his  work.  Elemen- 
tary commercial  schools  with  a  course  of  two  years  will  give  the  elementary 
technical  knowledge  for  an  apprentice  and  will  shorten  the  term  of  service  in 
actual  practice.  The  higher  schools,  with  courses  of  8,  4,  or  6  years,  will  reduce 
likewise  the  period  of  service  and  will  give  in  addition  to  the  technical  training 
that  general  knowledge  which  is  helpful  in  the  higher  positions.  These  schools 
should  be  supplemented  through  higher  training  schools,  like  collegiate  business 
training  courses  and  universities  of  commerce. 

The  Latin-American  countries  have  attempted  largely  to  establish  commercial 
instruction  after  European  models.  It  would  be  better  to  evolve  a  system 
according  to  native  needs  and  conditions.  For  the  present,  the  great  trouble  is 
that  of  a  satisfactory  elementary  course.  The  later  courses  will  proceed 
naturally  from  this. 

Mexico,  Panama,  El  Salvador,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina, 
and  Venezuela  have  shown  great  interest  for  this  phase  of  education.  There  is, 
however,  no  uniformity  in  their  plan  of  Instruction.  Commercial  education  is 
particularly  necessary  in  the  Latin-American  countries,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Latin-American  boy  matures"  early,  is  restive  under  discipline,  and  has  the 
tendency  to  enter  a  business  house  too  early.  Uniformity  in  plan  and  method 
of  instruction,  the  establishment  of  a  common  type  of  school  In  Latin  America, 
may  be  possible  since  the  work  is  recently  established  in  these  countries.  The 
best  type  of  school  for  such  a  purpose  is  one  of  three  years,  beginning  with 
pupils  14  years  of  age.    A  sugg^ed  course  of  study  is  the  following : 

Schedule  and  course  of  study. 


studies. 


Native  language 

First  foreign  language 

Second  foreign  language 

Arithmetic  and  algebra 

Aeeoantlngand  oommeica. 

Commercial  practices 

Local  oommfireial  products 

Pbysios  and  chemistry 

Meraiandixhig 

Economic  geography 

History  of  commerce 

Commercial  law 

Political  and  commercial  economy 

Penmanship,  typewriting,  and  stenography 

Total 


First 
year. 


Bouu. 


4 
6 
3 
8 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 


27 


Second 
3rear. 


Hown. 


2 
6 

S 

s 

8 
5 
0 
2 
0 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 


30 


Third 
year. 


JSRwrt. 


2 

0 
8 
0 
8 
6 
2 
0 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Db.  Santiago  H.  FiTzsiidON,  Professor,  International  Correspondence  Schools, 
Buenos  Aires  Branch,  Argentina. — ^The  public  school  system  of  Argentina  has 
been  influenced  greatly  by  the  example  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  first 
measures  of  President  Sarmiento,  on  returning  from  the  United  States  In  1860 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  School  of  ParanA  under  the  direction  of  a 
North  American.  In  this  school  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  have  been 
trained.  Further,  American  scientists,  like  Qould,  have  introduced  American 
methods  into  the  higher  schools.  Not  until  1890  was  anything  done  for  commer- 
cial education,  although  Alberdi  in  1852  urged  the  establishment  of  commercial 
schools  in  the  larger  commercial  cities.  Dr.  Victor  M.  Molina  introduced 
a  bill  in  Congress  in  1889  for  the  establishment  of  two  schools,  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  in  Rosario  de  Santa  Fe.  In  1890  the  first  national  school  of  com- 
merce was  established.  The  course  proposed  was  liberal  in  character,  based  on 
general  training  studies  supplemented  by  special  courses.  A  succession  of  dis- 
tinguished ministers  of  public  instruction  have  been  deeply  interested  in  this 
school.  The  course  was  enlarged  and  two  additional  schools  established  in 
Buenos  Aires,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females.  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished likewise  in  Rosario,  La  Plata,  Bahla  Blanca,  Concordia,  and  Tucuman. 

His  Excellency,  Dr.  Romulo  Na6n  gave  this  work  his  special  attention  and 
intiroduced  important  reforms  as  minister  of  public  instruction  in  1910.  The 
work  is  now  divided  into  elemental^,  secondary,  and  higher  or  university.  The 
elementary  courses  are  given  at  night  and  prepare  business  clerks  and  book- 
keepers. The  secondary  course  contains  studies  that  develop  intellectual  dis- 
cipline. The  university  course,  given  in  the  faculty  of  economic  sciences  of  the 
university,  prepares  commercial  and  administrative  chiefs  and  professors  of 
commerce. 

The  elementary  course  prepares  business  clerks  in  three  years,  and  book- 
keepers in  four.  It  includes  the  following  subjects:  Compulsory, — ^Arithmetic, 
business  methods  and  accounting,  Spanish  and  commercial  correspondence,  his- 
tory of  Argentina,  general  and  commercial  geography,  penmanship  and  tsrpe- 
writing.    Elective. — English  or  French,  commercial  products  and  stenography. 

The  higher  course  graduates  mercantile  experts  in  five  years.  It  includes  the 
following  subjects  : 

Years. 
Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  alg^ra,  geometry 5 

Drawing 2 

Spanish :  Qrammar,  composition,  literature,  and  commercial  correspondence.  5 

Practical  business  course  and  accounting 4 

Natural  sciences:  Natural  history,  physics,  chemistry 4 

Mercantile  technology 2 

General  and  commercial  geography 4 

Elements  of  political  economy 1 

History  of  Argentina,  of  the  American  countries,  and  history  of  commerce..  4 

Customs  regulations 1 

Elements  of  commercial  law 1 

English 5 

Penmanship 2 

Stenography  and  typewriting 2 

Gymnastics  and  athletic  sports  for  pupils  of  the  first  three  years.  For  those 
of  the  two  upper  years :  Rifle  range  shooting  and  drilling. 

The  writer  describes  at  length  the  various  courses  of  study  pursued.  Com- 
mercial education  in  Argentina,  he  shows,  is  aided  greatly  by  its  Commercial 
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Museum,  where  the  student  is  given  easy  access  to,  and  afforded  the  largest 
opportunity  for,  the  study  of  the  products  of  the  world  and  investlgatton 
through  printed  documents,  specimens,  and  the  us^  of  instruments.  For  tbe 
study  of  geography  there  is  also  a  special  geographical  laboratory. 

Private  schools  are  generally  free  from  any  governmental  control.  The 
Buenos  Aires  branch  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  is  held  in 
very  high  esteem.  The  subjects  of  greatest  importance  are :  Commercial  arith- 
metic, business  correspondence,  accounting,  penmanship,  typewriting  and 
stenography,  Spanish,  English,  and  French.  The  faculty  of  economic  sciences 
of  the  university  was  established  by  law  two  years  ago.  Its  curriculum  and 
regulations  are  printed  in  a  separate  program,  issue  of  February,  1915. 

Qraduates  of  the  higher  commercial  schools  and  of  the  faculty  of  economic 
sciences  are  fitted,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  to  enter  any  business  or  bank- 
ing establishment  in  any  country  where  Spanish,  English,  or  French  is  spoken. 
The  writer  urges  that  special  courses  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  be  added  to 
the  curricula  of  the  schools  of  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  that  stress 
be  laid  on  the  study  of  the  natural  resources,  geography,  and  history  of  the 
Latin-American  countries. 

Dr.  Antonio  L.  Valvkbde,  Professor,  School  of  Commerce,  Habana,  Cuba, — 
The  course  of  study  in  the  School  of  Commerce  of  Habana,  a  part  of  the 
Institute  of  Secondary  Instruction  of  Habana,  was  established  by  decree 
November  15,  1900,  and  consists  of  the  following:  Arithmetic  and  algebra; 
universal  geography;  commercial  arithmetic;  bookkeeping  and  accounting, 
commercial  and  public;  commercial  practices;  industrial  and  commercial  geog- 
raphy ;  political  economy  and  elements  of  public  finance ;  statistics ;  commercial 
law  and  conmiercial  international  law;  history  of  commerce  and  commercial 
products ;  and  English  and  French.  Qraduates,  after  a  grouped  course  of  four 
years,  obtain  a  degree  of  mercantile  professor.  This  academic  title  is  of  small 
consideration  In  Cuba,  although  this  country  has  had  a  rich  development  in 
agriculture  and  commerce  since  the  establishment  of  its  independence.  The 
personnel  of  banking  houses,  etc..  Is  largely  office  trained.  ' 

The  course  of  study  is  not  sufilciently  comprehensive  and  should  be  enlarged 
80  as  to  prepare  for  any  career  the  success  of  which  depends  on  commercial 
training,  e.  g.,  commercial  agents,  consuls,  custom  officials.  Government  Inspec- 
tors, accountants  for  governmental  and  public  utility  service,  etc.  The  courses 
should  be  so  constituted  as  to  Include  the  following:  Bookkeeping  and  general 
commercial  accounting;  commercial  practices,  with  particular  reference  to 
banks  and  exchanges ;  industrial  and  commercial  geography ;  political  economy 
and  finance,  with  relation  to  commerce ;  commercial  statistics ;  commercial  law 
and  International  commercial  law;  the  elements  of  civil  and  administrative 
law;  laws  on  patents  and  trade-marks;  history  of  commerce  and  commercial 
products;  English,  French,  and  German  languages;  fiscal  and  customs  laws 
and  practices;  consular  laws  and  practices;  the  comparative  study  of  foreign 
commercial  laws;  and  the  writing  of  public  and  commercial  papers  and  docu- 
ments. This  curriculum  should  be  made  general  for  all  the  countries  of  the 
continent,  and  the  method  of  Instruction  should  be  unlfoim  In  every  grade  of 
commercial  school.  The  writer  distributes  the  courses  In  the  different  groups 
so  that  the  careers  may  be  studied  of  mercantile  professor,  the  doctor  or  licen- 
tiate In  commercial  science,  the  commercial  agent,  the  customs  inspector  and 
customs  agent,  a  consular  and  the  expert  appraiser. 

Commercial  education  has  been  neglected.  Its  Importance,  however,  is 
receiving  more  and  more  recognition.  The  method,  content  of  study,  and  effort 
necessary  to  prepare  to  engage  in  commerce  is  in  no  sense  inferior  to  that 
required  to  prepare  a  lawyer,  physician,  or  engineer. 
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Db.  Agustin  T.  Whelab,  Lima,  Peru. — Commerce  is  the  instrument  of 
civilization.  It  is  concerned  with  barter,  commissions,  marketing,  tranqmrta- 
tion,  money,  banking,  insurance,  exchange,  food  and  textile  products,  building 
material  and  articles  of  luxury,  merchandise,  public  and  private  commerce.  The 
character  and  scope  of  commerce  require  a  high  degree  of  professional  and 
moral  training  for  the  merchant.  This  instruction  should  be  educative  and 
instructive  in  the  largest  measure  and  presented  in  the  most  scientific  manner. 
It  should  include  a  knowledge  of  the  commercial  languages ;  the  history  of  the 
various  countries — their  literature,  customs,  resources,  industries,  and  com- 
merce; the  applied  sciences  and  mathematics;  the  mechanical  practices  and 
methods  of  business;  i)olitical  economy,  business  ethics,  and  psychology;  com- 
mercial, civil,  administrative,  and  international  law;  accounting,  finance,  etc. — 
in  a  word,  commercial  science. 

The  International  Exposition  of  London,  1851 ;  of  Paris,  1867 ;  and  of  Vienna, 
1868,  inaugurated  an  international  commercial  struggle.     This  struggle  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  commercial  museums,  export  societies,  improved 
consular  methods,  and  a  conscious  need  In  the  various  countries  for  improved^ 
commercial  education. 

Commercial  instruction  is  of  two  grades,  (1)  professional  and  (2)  academic. 
The  special  or  professional  training  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  lower, 
middle,  and  upper.  These  are  distinct  types  and  do  not  grow  into  each  other 
like  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  instruction.  The  course  of  study  in  each 
type  of  school  is  complete.  The  elementary  type  is  not  fixed  for  the  different 
countries.  The  practice  is  more  or  less  general  in  adding  general  culture 
studies  in  the  secondary  type.  The  upper  type  is  best  seen  in  the  model  College 
of  Commerce  of  Antwerp  and  the  Commercial  Institute  of  Rome.  The  academy 
or  university  type  is  more  advanced  and  more  highly  developed  in  the  United 
States,  England,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  The  "  Luis  Bocconi "  Com- 
mercial University  of  Milan,  Italy,  furnishes  a  fine  example  of  this  type  of 
school.  The  plan  of  study  of  the  commercial  universities  of  Pan  America 
should  correspond  to  this  school,  with  a  compulsory  course  in  general  knowledge 
and  elective  specialties.  The  greatest  obstacle  in  America  to  the  establishment 
of  commercial  instruction  is  the  dislike  for  commerce  of  the  upper  classes  and 
the  prevailing  tendency  for  those  who  have  failed  in  the  academic  courses  in 
school  or  college  to  undertake  the  business  training  courses.  Lack  o^  sympathy 
has  further  prevented  adequate  equipment  in  the  way  of  buildings,  teachers,  etc. 

The  author  urges  the  establishment  of  commercial  education  in  the  larger 
commercial  cities,  with  its  introduction  according  to  the  two  different  grades 
and  three  classes,  in  the  private  and  public  grammar  and  secondary  schools. 
The  preparatory  sections  thus  established  should  furnish  a  thorough  training  in 
the  fundamentals  and  give  to  the  student  a  due  sense  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
fession of  business  and  desire  to  study  for  the  same  in  the  special  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  schools  of  commerce.  He  urges,  further,  public  and 
private  subventions  for  the  higher  schools  and  Federal  aid  for  the  establishment 
of  the  lower  and  middle  schools  with  a  uniform  plan  of  study ;  aid  of  the  larger 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  in  the  establishment  of  a  university  of  com- 
merce in  the  capital  of  each  Republic ;  annual  visits  and  award  of  prizes  to  the 
best  pupils,  whose  work  should  be  Judged  by  a  committee  composed  of  visiting 
members  appointed  by  the  Government  and  the  chambers  of  commerce;  and 
the  establishment  of  night  schools  and  of  courses  of  study  that  will  give  an 
international  viewpoint  to  the  students  engaged  in  its  pursuit ;  the  establishment 
of  scholarships  and  the  demand  for  a  student's  certificate  of  business  aptitude 
for  public  positions  that  require  technical  knowledge;  a  satisfactory  entrance 
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requirement  for  the  various  grades  of  commercial  sdiools ;  remfsslon  of  Uie  cos- 
tomary  scholastic  fees;  and  the  creation  of  the  doctorate  in  commerce.  He 
urges  the  creation  of  a  superior  council  of  technical  education,  to  have  diarge 
of  this  phase  of  education,  and  insists  that  the  course  of  training  be  lioth  theo- 
retical and  practical,  experimental,  educative,  as  well  as  instructive;  tliat  the 
instruction  should  not  be  given  without  the  necessary  material  and  equipment, 
such  as  a  museum,  laboratories,  library,  business  office,  and  model  banlc,  and 
that  ample  opportunity  be  given  for  visits  by  the  students  to  conunercial  and 
industrial  plants. 
The  writer  proposes  the  following  courses : 

A.  A  two-year  course  for  elementary  commercial  education  in  grammar 
schools:  The  native  language  taught  with  reference  to  commerce;  conunercial 
organization,  national  and  international;  simple  accounting;  economic  geography 
and  commercial  arithmetic ;  penmanship,  stenography,  and  typewriting ;  drawing 
and  manual  training;  commercial  practices  and  visits  to  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial plants. 

B.  A  three-year  course  for  secondary  schools.  This  course  is  similar  to  course 
"  A."  It  adds  commercial  correspondence,  bookkeeping,  and  a  modern  language, 
omitting  accounting  and  business  organization. 

C.  A  four-year  course,  including  a  preparatory  year,  for  the  elementary  com- 
mercial schools:  Preparatory  year — elementary  mathematics,  native  language, 
universal  history,  drawing,  and  penmanship;  second  year — native  language, 
business  organization,  elementary  mathematics,  typewriting  and  drawing,  physic 
cal  and  military  training,  and  vocal  music;  third  year — ^native  and  foreign 
language,  economic  geography,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  physical  and  military 
training,  and  vocal  teusic;  fourth  year — ^business  correspondence,  accounting, 
history  of  commerce,  elements  of  political  economy  and  common  law,  stenog- 
raphy, commercial  practices  and  visits  to  industrial  and  commercial  plants. 

D.  Four-year  course  for  secondary  commercial  schools:  Native  language, 
business  correspondence,  commercial  languages,  literary  history,  commercial 
economic  geography,  history  of  commerce,  statistics,  applied  mathematics,  trans- 
portation, merchandising,  industrial  and  agricultural  implements,  commerce, 
general  accounting,  social  and  business  ethics,  civil  and  commercial  law,  mari- 
time international  law,  finance,  commercial  practices,  visits  to  commercial  and 
industrial  plants,  drawing  and  vocal  music,  and  training  of  secretaries  and 
commercial  executives. 

E.  Two-year  course  for  the  higher  commercial  schools:  Native  language, 
rhetoric,  logic  and  classical  nomenclature,  comparative  literature,  contemporary 
geography,  applied  mathematics,  merchandising  and  commerce,  public  and  busi- 
ness accounting,  commercial  correspondence,  coounercial  economics,  commer- 
cial and  civil  law,  commercial  practices,  finance  and  budgets.  Electives  in  this 
course:  Administrative,  constitutional  and  consular  law,  the  history  of  diplo- 
macy, commercial  treaties,  political  economy  and  statistics,  and  the  elements 
of  biology  and  sociology. 

F.  Course  of  study  for  the  universities.  The  studies  are  grouped  under  the 
different  faculties.  Economic  sciences:  Principles  of  political  economy,  his- 
tory of  commercial  establishments,  public  finance,  statistics,  economic  his- 
tory and  geography.  Juridical  sciences:  Constitutional,  administrative,  civil, 
commercial  and  international  law.  Technical  sciences :  Mathematics  applied  to 
finance,  accounting,  merchandising  and  training  in  a  model  bank.  Pedagogical 
sciences :  Applied  psychology,  theory  and  practice  of  commercial  education,  and 
methodology. 

G.  Three-year  course  for  apprentice  night  schools:  Foreign  commercial 
languages,  importing  and  exporting,  transportation,  merchandising,  markets, 
tariffs,  weights  and  measures,  money  and  exchange,  commercial  documents  and 
laws,  bookkeeping  and  business  correspondence,  political  and  commercial  econ- 
omy, statistics,  typewriting  and  stenography. 
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work,  83. 

New  York  University,  school  of  com- 
merce, T3-74. 

Nichols,  F.  G.,  address,  46-47. 

Officers,  organization,  8. 

Oregon,  University  ot  See  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon. 

Peters,  A.  J.,  address,  19-21. 

Pierson,  W.  W.,  address,  60-61. 

Program  of  commercial  education,  1^ 
17. 

Psychology,  and  business  ethics,  61- 
62. 

Person,  H.  S.,  address,  74r-75. 

Raper,  C.  L.,  address,  56-57. 

Redfield,  W.  C,  address,  17-19. 

Reeves,  Jesse  S.,  address,  54-55. 

Schwedtman,  F.  C,  address,  83. 

Secondary  schools,  47-49. 

Section  IV.    See  Education. 

Shepherd,  W.  B^  53-54. 

Simmons,  W.  D.,  address,  29-30. 

Snedden,  David,  address,  48-49. 

Snowden,  A.  A.,  address,  26. 

Statistics,  study,  57-58. 

Swanson,  A.  E.,  address,  62-63. 

Swiggett,  G.  L.,  address,  51-52. 

Treleven,  J.  E.,  address,  34. 

Tulane  University,  college  of  com- 
merce, 69,  70. 

University  extension,  for  men  in  busi- 
ness, 78-80. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  college  of 
commerce,  70-72. 

University  of  Oregon,  school  of  com- 
merce, 72-73. 

■Valverde,  A.  L.,  address,  92. 

Wertheim,  E.  L.,  address,  34-35,  68-69. 

Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Bk!on- 
omy  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
activities,  22-24. 

Whilar,  A.  T.,  address,  93-94. 

Wilson,  W.  P.,  address,  81-82. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  commercial  training,  68-69. 
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